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REVIEW   SECTION. 

1—"  HAS    MODERN    CRITICISM    AFFECTED   UNFAVOR- 
ABLY ANY  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  DOCTRINES 

OF  CHRISTIANITY?" 

By  Geo.  D.  Armstbong,  D.D.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

NO.    IV. 

The  "  Higher  Criticism,"  as  expounded  by  its  "  more  advanced  '* 
advocates,  assumes,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  Christianity,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  exists  to-day,  is  the  product  of  a  purely  natural 
development.  As  Darwin,  in  his  hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of 
organic  nature,  admits  that  there  may  have  been  "  some  one  or  more 
primordial  beings,"  of  the  origin  of  which  he  does  not  undertake  to 
give  any  account;  so  the  advocates  of  the  Higher  Criticism  seem  to 
take  for  granted  the  existence  of  some  germs  of  truth,  which  came, 
possibly,  from  God;  but  these  furnished  a  mere  starting-point  for  the 
purely  natural  evolution  of  all  we  now  know  as  Christianity. 

Professor  Crawford  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  History 

of  the  Religion  of  Israel,  writes: 

"  The  facts  that  have  come  to  onr  knowledge  moke  it  probable  that  all  the 
ancient  or  national  religions  originated  in  the  same  way,  and  grew  according  to 
the  same  laws.  The  differences  between  them  are  the  differences  between  the 
peoples  to  whom  they  belonged.  Up  to  a  certain  point  in  their  development 
they  are  all  alike,  and  then  they  begin  to  show  their  local  peculiarities.  Of  the 
earliest  stage  in  the  growth  of  Israel's  religion,  the  fetishistic,  we  know  nothing; 
when  we  find  them  in  Canaan,  they  are  polytbeists,  like  their  neighbors— that  is, 
they  had  separated  the  Deity  from  the  objects  of  nature,  and  regarded  these  last 
as  symbols  of  the  Godhead.  Thns,  much  of  their  religions  career  belongs  to  the 
general  history  of  ancient  religions.  We  are  more  interested  in  the  succeeding 
development,  which  may  be  dated  from  the  time  of  Samuel.  In  this  we  may  note 
the  two  following  stages:  1.  There  was  a  period  of  confiid  between  polytheism  and 
monotheism,  extending  from  Samuel  to  the  Exile.  ...  2.  There  was  the 
period  of  religious  2ato— that  is,  the  effort  to  order  man's  life  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  Go6.r— {History  of  the  Religion  (^  Israel,  pp.  148,  149.) 

Referring  to  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  Pentateuch,  he  writes: 
**  The  Jews  regarded  it  as  the  Book,  the  Tora  (instruction  on  law),  the  founda- 
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tion  and  essence  of  their  religion.  But  these  five  books  were  not  written  all  at 
onoe  ;  their  oomposition  extended  over  several  centuries.  From  time  to  time  th& 
traditions  of  early  times  (Abraham's,  Isaac's,  and  Jacob's)  were  committed  to 
writing  ;  this  began  as  early  as  B.  C.  800,  or  perhaps  earlier.  Then  the  accounts- 
of  the  Creation  and  the  first  fortunes  of  the  human  race  were  probably  learned 
from  the  Babylonians  during  the  Exile  ;  and  all  these  stories  were  put  together  to- 
form  the  book  of  Genesis.  Similar  traditions  concerning  the  march  from  Egypt 
through  the  wilderness  to  Canaan  constitute  the  historical  part  of  Exodus  and 
Numbers,  hi  the  same  time  collections  of  law  were  being  made.  About  B.  C.  750 
or  800  some  man  wrote  down  a  little  law  book,  including  in  it  the  chief  civil  and 
religious  laws  of  that  time.  More  than  a  century  later  (B.  C.  622),  the  legal  part 
of  Deuteronomy  was  composed.  After  this,  other  usages  came  into  existence,  and 
were  set  down  in  books.  As  the  idea  of  the  Tern  pie -worship  expanded,  the- 
priest  would  make  new  prescriptions.  So,  finally,  the  books  of  Leviticus  and 
Kumbers,  and  the  account  of  the  Tabernacle  in  Exodus,  were  written.  Then 
tome  one — perhaps  Ezra—brought  all  this  material  together,  and  the  Pentateuch 
was  formed.  And,  inasmuch  as  Moses  was  looked  on  as  the  great  law-giver,  all  of 
it  was  ascribed  to  him."— ( Tht  History  of  (he  Bdigion  of  Israel,  pp,  90,  91.) 

According  to  this  account^  Christianity  and  the  Scriptures — which 
are  a  record  of  its  history  and  doctrine — are  purely  human  produc-^ 
tions,  and  all  immediate  Divine  interposition  is  thoroughly  elimi- 
nated.  Their  inspiration,  if  admitted  at  all,  is  simply  the  inspira- 
tion of  human  genius:  the  Pentateuch  is  inspired  in  the  same  sense 
that  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  is,  and  in  no  other.  Christianity,  in  ita 
present  form,  is  the  product  of  a  natural  development  or  evolution. 
Its  history  furnishes  a  complete  parallel  to  that  of  the  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies, as  taught  by  Darwin  and  others. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  late  work,  "  Progress,  its  Laws  and  Cause,'* 

lays  down,  as  a  principle  of  the  widest  application,  ''  That  the  law  of 

organic  progress  is  the  law  of   all  progress.     Whether  it  be  in  the 

development  of  the  earth,  in  the  development  of  life  upon  its  surface, 

in  the  development  of  society,  of  government,  of  manufactures,  of 

commerce,  of  language,  literature,  science,  art,  this  same  evolution  of 

the  simple  into  the  complex,  through  successive  differentiations,  holds 

throughout," — {Humboldt  Librart/y    Vol.  ILy  p.  234.)     And,  as  he 

teaches  in  another  part  of  his  work,  the  evolution  is  a  purely  natural 

process. 

Huxley  gives  expression  to  the  same  idea  in  the  words: 
'*The  constancy  of  the  order  of  nature  has  become  the  dominant  idea  of  mod> 
em  thought.  To  persons  familiar  with  the  facts  upon  which  that  conception  is 
based,  and  competent  to  estimate  their  significance,  it  has  ceased  to  be  conceive 
able  that  chance  should  have  any  place  in  the  universe,  or  that  events  should 
depend  upon  any  but  the  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  We  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  present  as  the  child  of  the  past,  and  as  the  parent  of  the  future; 
and,  as  we  have  excluded  chance  from  a  place  in  the  universe,  so  we  ignore,  even 
as  a  possibility,  any  interference  with  the  order  of  nature.** — (iV.  York  Lfctwres  on. 
JSvoluiUm,  l>cl.  J.) 

The  "  Higher  Criticism,"  as  Dr.  Toy  interprets  and  applies  its  prin- 
ciples, would  make  the  history  of  Christianity  different  in  no  impor- 
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tant  particular  from  that  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  according  to 
Darwin,  or  the  history  of  government,  manufactures,  commerce,  lan- 
guage, etc.,  according  to  Spencer  and  Huxley.  Their  relation  is  that 
of  parallel  lines.  They  are  each  and  every  one,  as  they  exist  to-day, 
the  products  of  a  purely  natural  evolution, 

Darwin  published  his  "Origin  of  Species"  in  1859.  lu  the  twenty- 
seven  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  evolutionists  have  found  it 
necessary  to  modify  the  hypothesis  as  propounded  by  Darwin,  in 
order  to  make  it  harmonize  with  facts  which  further  investigation  has 
brought  to  light.  In  this  particular  the  fate  of  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  has  been  but  that  of  almost  every  other  hypothesis  which 
has  ever  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  accepted  theory  in  the  scien- 
tific world.  Seldom  or  never  has  a  theory  appeared  full-formed  and 
complete  at  the  beginning. 

At  an  early  date  Huxley  found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  original 
hypothesis  in  so  far  as  its  postulate  of  evolution  by  insensible  grada- 
tions, and  through  long  ages,  was  concerned,  and  to  substitute  there- 
for, at  least  in  some  instances,  "  saltative  evolution,"  as  it  has  been 
called;  L  €.,  evolution  by  leaps,  great  changes  wrought  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Later  on  he  found  a  further  modification  of  the  original 
hypothesis  necessary.  In  view  of  the  geological  fact  that  "  certain  ex- 
isting species  of  animals  show  no  distinct  signs  of  modification  or  trans- 
formation, in  the  course  of  a  lapse  of  time  vastly  greater  than  thirty 

thousand  years/'  in  his  New  York  lectures,  delivered  in  1876,  he  writes: 
'*  Facts  of  this  kind  are  nndoabtedly  fatal  to  any  form  of  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
Intion  which  postulates  the  supposition  that  there  is  any  intrinsic  necessity,  on 
the  part  of  animal  forms  which  have  once  come  into  existence,  to  undergo  con- 
tinual modification ;  and  they  are  distinctly  opposed  to  any  view  which  involves 
the  belief  that  such  modification  as  may  occur  must  take  place  at  the  same  rate  in 
all  the  different  types  of  animal  and  yegetable  life.  The  facts  as  I  have  placed 
them  before  yon,  obyiously,  indirectly  contradict  any  form  of  the  hypothesis 
of  evolution  which  stands  in  need  of  these  two  postulates." — {Lect,  II.) 

This  second  modification  of  the  original  hypothesis  is  far  more 
Berious  than  the  first,  inasmuch  that  it  admits  that  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion is  possibly  not  a  universal  law  of  nature. 

A  further  modification  of  Darwin's  original  hypothesis  has  lately 
been  proposed  by  Grant  Allen,  in  his  two  very  interesting  volumes, 
"  Vignettes  from  Nature  "  and  "The  Evolutionist  at  Large,"  repub- 
lished in  this  country  three  or  four  years  ago.  Grant  Allen  is  the 
only  evolutionist,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  ever  attempted  to 
carry  this  hypothesis  with  him  out  into  the  field,  and  apply  it  in 
detail,  to  explain  the  phenomena  there  presented,  and  then  given  the 
results  of  this  attempt  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  conclusions  to  which  this  attempt  at  a  practical  use  of 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution  has  led  Grant  Allen,  I  will  give  the  reader 
in  his  own  words.     Referring  to  the  woodrush,  he  writes  : 
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**  Our  fields  are  fall  of  such  degenerate  flowers,  with  green  or  brown  corollas, 
sometimes  carefally  taoked  oat  of  the  war  of  the  stamens,  so  as  hardly  to  be  seen 
unless  yoa  pall  them  oat  on  parpose;  for,  oofntrary  to  the  general  heUrf,  ewjluiumdoes 
not  by  any  means  alvoaya  or  necessarily  result  in  progress  and  improvement.  Nay,  the 
real  fact  is  that  by  far  the  greater  nun^ber  ofpUmls  and  animals  are  degenerate  types^pro- 
duds  (^  retrogression,  rather  than  of  any  upvoard  development.  Take  it  on  the  whole, 
evolution  is  always  producing  higher  and  still  higher  forms  of  life;  hot,  at  the 
same  time,  stragglers  are  always  falling  into  the  rear  as  the  world  marches 
onward,  and  learning  how  to  get  their  livelihood  in  some  new  and  disrepu- 
table manner,  rendered  possible  by  nature's  latest  achievements.  The  de- 
gnuled  types  live  lower  lives,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  higher,  but  they  live 
on  somehow;  just  as  the  evolution  of  man  was  followed  by  the  evolution  of  some 
fifty  new  parasiies,  on  parpose  to  feed  upon  him.**  —  (Vigndtes  from  Nature, 
Art.  II) 

Respecting  the  crab,  which  he  considers  a  degenerate  lobster,  Allen 

writes  : 

<*The  crab,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  on  the  sandy  bottom,  and  walks  about  on  its 
lesser  legs,  instead  of  swimming  or  darting  through  the  water  by  blows  of  its  tail, 
like  the  lobster,  or  the  still  more  active  prawn  or  shrimp.  Hence,  the  crab's  tail 
has  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  useless  historic  relic,  while  the  most  important  mus- 
cles in  its  body  are  those  seated  in  the  network  of  shell  jast  above  its  locomotive 
legs.  In  this  case,  again,  it  is  clear  that  the  appendage  has  disappeared  because 
the  owner  had  no  further  use  for  it.  Indeed,  if  one  looks  through  all  nature,  one 
will  find  the  philosophy  of  tails  eminently  simple  and  utilitarian.  Those  animals 
that  need  them,  evolve  them;  those  animals  that  do  not  need  them,  never  develop 
them ;  and  those  animals  that*  have  once  had  them,  but  no  longer  use  them  for 
practical  purposes,  retain  a  mere  shrivelled  rudiment,  as  a  lingering  reminiscence 
of  their  original  habit.'*— (77i«  EvcHuiionist  al  Large,  Art,  VI.) 

According  to  Allen,  it  is  this  "  lingering  reminiscence  " — this  "  his- 
toric relic  "  of  a  tail — which  makes  it  clear  that  the  crab  is  a  degraded 
lobster. 

This  conclusion  of  Grant  Allen,  if  it  be  accepted  by  scientists — 
and  it  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  same  sort  of  evidence  that  other 
conclusions  embodied  in  the  hypothesis  of  genetic  evolution  are — will 
seriously  modify  that  hypothesis.  Evolution,  in  its  latest  phase,  as 
this  may  be  called,  will  be  a  very  different  thing  from  evolution  as 
Darwin  taught  it.  If  retrogression  is  as  frequent  as  upward  develop- 
ment; if  evolution  downward  from  the  lower  end  of  the  animal  king- 
dom takes  place  as  frequently  and  as  rapidly  as  evolution  upward 
from  the  upper  end,  as  illustrated  irt  the  cotemporaneous  evolution  of 
man  and  the  "  fifty  new  parasites  to  feed  upon  him  " — then  the  true 
starting-point  of  that  kingdom  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  "  some  one  or 
more  primordial  forms,"  as  Darwin  taught;  or  some  "  low  speck  of 
protoplasmic  matter,"  as  Huxley  supposes;  but  in  some  animal  form 
halfway  between  the  two  extremities — some  one  of  the  lower  Sauria, 
or  higher  fishes,  if  we  take  Darwin's  evolutionary  genealogy  of  man 
as  our  guide  in  determining  this  matter. 

Whether  such  evolutionists  as  Huxley  and  Spencer  will  care  much 
for  tlie  hypothesis  in  this,  its  latest  phase,  we  do  not  know.     Certain 
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it  is,  it  can  no  longer  be  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  applied  it. 

Let  us  follow  now  the  lead  of  these  eminent  scientists  in  our  study 
of  the  evolution  which  the  High  Criticism,  as  expounded  by  Dr.  Toy, 
postulates  for  the  Christian  religion.  As  Grant  Allen  has  carried  the 
hypothesis  of  genetic  evolution  out  into  the  field,  and  used  it  to  ex- 
plain existing  phenomena  as  they  there  presented  themselves;  and 
Huxley  has  taken  it  into  the  past  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  geo- 
logical history — so  let  us  take  the  hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of 
Christianity  out  into  the  world  to-day  and  back  into  the  past,  as  au- 
thentic history  makes  that  past  known  to  us,  and  use  it  to  explain  the 
facts  which  present  themselves.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  find  that  the 
hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of  Christianity  will  be  found  to  require 
as  serious  modifications  as  that  of  genetic  evolution  has. 

Turning  to  the  examination  of  the  world,  as  it  exists  to-day,  we  find 
peoples  in  every  possible  condition  as  to  religion,  from  the  half -naked 
savages  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  who  seem  to  have  little  or  no  idea  of  God, 
and  no  religion,  not  even  the  fetishistic,  to  the  highly  civilized  Chris- 
tian peoples,  who  worship  the  one  only  true  God,  himself  a  spirit,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Respecting  the 
Fuegians,  Darwin  tells  us  :  "  These  poor  wretches  were  stunted  in 
their  growth,  their  hideous  faces  bedaubed  with  white  paint,  their 
skins  filthy  and  greasy,  their  hair  entangled,  their  voices  discordant, 
and  their  gestures  violent.  Viewing  such  men,  one  can  hardly  make 
one's  self  believe  that  they  are  fellow-creatures  and  inhabitants  of  the 
same  world."  In  all  this,  the  Fuegians  do  not  stand  alone  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  Digger  Indians  of  North  America,  the 
Weddas  of  Ceylon,  and  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  are  little, 
if  any,  better  off  than  they.  How  has  this  state  of  things  come  to 
exist  ?  Have  we  in  the  Fuegians  a  specimen  of  primeval  man  ?  Have 
they  existed  as  they  now  are  for  the  many  centuries  during  which 
man  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ?  If  these  questions  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  must  modify  this  hypothesis  of  the 
evolution  of  religion  as  commonly  stated — as  Huxley  has  Darwin's 
original  hypothesis  of  genetic  evolution — and  admit  that  evolution  in 
religion  is  not  a  law  of  universal  application — that  there  is  no  in- 
trinsic necessity  in  man's  nature  by  the  evolution  of  religion.  And 
then  comes  up  the  perplexing  question :  What  has  caused  the  evolu- 
tion of  religion  in  some  peoples  and  not  in  others  ? 

Turning  now  from  our  examination  of  the  present  to  a  study  of  the 
past,  the  fact  at  once  arrests  our  attention,  that  none  of  the  people  of 
the  world  appear  to  remain  long  stationary.  The  Anglo-Saxon  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  and  America  for  several  centuries  have  been 
steadily  advancing  in  a  Christian  civilization.  This,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  on  the  other,  '^  Nothing  in  the  Natural  History  of  man  can  be 
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more  certain  than  that,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  and  physic- 
ally, he  can,  and  he  often  does,  sink  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level. 
This  is  true  of  man,  both  collectively  and  individually — of  men  and 
of  societies  of  men.  Some  regions  of  the  world  are  strewn  with  the 
monuments  of  civilizations  which  have  passed  away.  Rude  and  bar- 
barous tribes  stare  with  wonder  on  the  remains  of  temples,  of  which 
they  cannot  conceive  the  purpose,  and  of  cities  which  are  the  dens  of 
wild  beasts." — {The  Duke  of  Argyll*  8  Primeval  Many  p.  156.)  Re- 
specting the  Ancient  Egyptians,  M.  Renouf  writes:  "It  is  incon- 
testably  true  that  the  sublimest  portions  of  the  Egyptian  religion  are 
not  the  comparatively  late  results  of  a  process  of  development,  or 
elimination  from  the  grosser.  The  sublimest  portions  are  demonstra- 
bly ancient,  and  the  last  stage  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  that  known 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  was  by  far  the  grossest  and  most  cor- 
rupt."— {Ilibbert  LectureSy  ]>>  119.) 

Here,  then,  we  find  in  the  religious  world  a  state  of  things  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  arrested  the  attention  of  Grant  Allen  in  the  nat- 
ural world,  and  we  see  not  how — if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  the 
present  is  the  product  of  a  natural  evolution  from  the  past — we  can 
escape  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  to  which  Allen  comes,  viz. :  "  That, 
contrary  to  the  general  belief,  evolution  in  religion  does  not  by  any 
means  always  or  necessarily  result  in  progress  and  im'provement. 
Nay,  the  real  fact  is,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  existing 
religions  of  the  world  are  degenerate  types — products  of  retrogres- 
sion, rather  than  of  any  upward  development; "  and  the  further  con- 
clusion seems  inevitable — that  the  true  starting-point  of  the  evolution 
of  religion  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  no-religion  of  the  Fugeans,  or 
the  first  glimmerings  of  fetishism  of  the  Digger  Indians,  but  some- 
where about  halfway  between  that  and  the  fully  developed  Christi- 
anity of  Great  Britain  and  America.  And  then  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion comes  up.  How  did  primeval  man  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
half-developed  Christianity  ? 

The  hypothesis  of  a  purely  natural  development  of  religion  in  this 
form — and  incontrovertible  facts  shut  us  up  to  its  acceptance  in  this 
form,  if  we  accept  it  at  all — will  hardly  please  such  critics  as  Dr.  Toy. 
Certain  it  is,  it  can  no  longer  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
a  prijQieval  revelation  from  God  to  man. 


II.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  "  NEW  THEOLOGY." 

WHAT  ABE  ITS  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES?  IS  IT  BETTER  THAN  THE  OLD? 

NO.  V. 
By   Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  op  England. 

AuTHOB  OP  "Old  aztd  New  Theoloot."  '^Trzpabtitb  Natube  of  Mak."  xto. 

"The  new  chemistry  has  displaced  the  old.     The  New  Theology  is 
fighting  for  its  life;  and  now  comes  the  new  political  economy,  and 
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asks  that  the  science  of  that  name,  sometimes  described  as  *  ortho- 
dox,' be  required  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  abdicate  in  favor 
of  another  claimant."  This  expression  of  a  recent  writer  in  The  Cen^ 
tury  magazine  describes  the  noteworthy  fact  that  a  battle  between 
new  and  old  is  raging  along  the  whole  line  of  thought.  In  pure  sci- 
ence we  have  two  chemistries  contrasted  as  new  and  old;  in  that 
mixed  region,  where  science  meets  life,  we  have  the  old  and  the  new 
political  economy  confronting  each  other. 

In  the  same  way  we  find  the  contrast  of  old  and  new  running  into 
theology.  There  is  the  new  theology  fighting  for  its  life,  as  this 
writer  describes  it,  and  the  old  claiming,  in  the  same  way,  to  be 
"**  orthodox,"  simply  because  it  is  old. 

We  should  begin  by  setting  aside  such  question-begging  phrases  as 
**  old "  and  "  new."  They  prejudge  the  very  point  in  question. 
After  all  said,  neither  novelty  nor  antiquity  supply  any  just  criterion 
of  truth.  Some  minds  are  Athenian,  and  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
something  new.  Others  are  Asiatic  in  their  reverence  for  the  past; 
their  laws  must  be  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  alter 
not. 

But  the  temperament  which  is  most  averse  to  truth  is  that  which, 
Tertullian-like,  calls  in  prescription  as  the  short  and  easy  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  a  new  opinion.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  new,  to  lead  them  to 
pronounce  that  it  cannot  be  true.  The  current  tradition  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Church  was  against  it;  therefore,  it  is  out  of  court.  This 
is  that  abuse  of  the  argument  of  authority  which  the  New  Theology 
has  most  to  fear  from. 

The  true  childish  mind  of  the  East,  cradled  in  authority,  rocked  in 
a  blind  reverence  for  antiquity,  may  be  passed  by.  It  is  as  remote 
from  the  modem  mind  as  the  East  is  far  from  the  West.  But  it  is 
the  keen  and  lawyer-like  intellect  of  a  Roman  rhetorician,  such  as 
Tertullian,  which  we  have  to  complain  of. 

It  was  this  Veuillot  of  his  day,  this  self -chosen  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy, this  layman,  more  cleric  than  the  clericals,  who  set  up  authority 
as  a  bar  to  inquiry,  and  appealed  to  an  antiquity  of  a  centuiy  or  so 
as  a  prescription  against  any  aspect  of  truth  with  a  fresher  gloss  of 
novelty  than  that  which  he  held.  "  Tertullian,"  it  has  been  well 
observed,  "  was  a  lawyer  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and 
the  legal  attitude  is  everywhere  apparent  in  his  writings.  He  was 
always  the  advocate,  holding,  as  it  were,  a  brief  for  Christianity,  as 
he  understood  it;  not  concerned  so  much  for  the  truth  as  for  over- 
throwing the  adversaries  that  rose  up  against  it.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  Church's  faith  was  its  property,  and  the  aim  of  heresy  was 
to  weaken  the  Church's  sense  of  security  arising  from  long  possession. 
Hence  the  receipt  of  dealins^  with  the  heretics  was  the  legal  argument 
that  the  Church  had  a  presumption  in  its  favor,  springing  from  long 
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and  undisputed  possession,  which  constituted  its  prescription  against 
all  new  claimants.  Or,  to  drop  the  figure,  heresy  is  simply  self-will, 
and  is  instigated  by  philosophy — the  one  source  of  evil  against  which 
the  Church  must  always  be  on  its  guard." 

Never  was  the  irony  of  events  more  striking  than  in  the  lapse  of 
Tertullian  himself  into  heresy.  His  Montanism  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  an  external  Church  authority,  but  it  is  another  instance  out  of 
piany  of  the  falsehood  of  extremes. 

The  extreme  subjectivity  of  his  later  opinions  was  a  reaction 
against  the  hard,  external  view  of  the  Church  as  the  mcUleus  hoereti^ 
corum  which  he  had  adopted  in  his  earlier  years.  But  the  Tertullian 
temper  passed  on  to  others  against  whom  this  reproach  of  lapsing- 
into  heresy  has  never  been  cast.  In  Cyprian,  who  stood  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  Tertullian  that  Origen  stood  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  principle  of  submission  to  Church  authority  stood  out  in  full- 
blown distinctness.  Later  still,  in  Augustin,  we  meet  with  the  full 
maturity  of  the  argument  for  authority  and  antiquity.  With  Donatister 
on  one  side,  and  Pelagians  on  the  other,  this  great  champion  of  Latin 
authority  held  no  truce.  They  were  outside  the  Church,  and  conse- 
quently beyond  the  pale  of  salvation.  Whether  as  schismatics  in  dis- 
cipline, like  the  Donatists,  or  doctrinal  heretics,  as  the  Pelagians, 
they  were  alike  excluded  from  the  visible  Church. 

The  Latin  Church,  handing  on  in  this  way  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Roman  rule  of  authority,  soon  set  up  a  different  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy from  that  of  the  Eastern  Church.  This  is  one  of  the  well- 
known  contrasts  of  Church  history.  The  Greek  Church  was  "  ortho- 
dox"; the  Latin  "Catholic."  The  two  terms  connote  distinctions 
far  deeper  than  they  denote.  The  orthodox  laid  stress  on  true  con- 
ceptions of  the  Person  of  Christ;  the  Catholics  on  the  work  of  Christ 
in  the  redemption  of  mankind.  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself."  The  orthodox  Church  of  the  East  laid  stress  on 
the  first  half  of  the  text;  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  West  on  the 
latter  half.  Hence  it  is  that  all  controversies  in  the  East  turned  on 
the  person  of  Christ;  those  of  the  West  on  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  these  contrasts  further,  as  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  we  may  see  how  the  old  and  new  theologies 
diverge  from  each  other. 

What  we  mean  by  the  Old  Theology  is  all  contained  in  the  teach- 
ing known  as  Augustinian.  This  Old  Theology  is  often  identified 
with ,  Paulinism,  at  one  end  of  the  chain  of  Church  history,  as  it  is 
with  Calvinism  at  the  other  end.  There  is  thus  a  sense  in  which 
Augustin  may  be  said  to  link  present  and  past  together.  Augustin 
reaches  hands  across  the  gulf  of  sixteen  centuries  which  divides  be- 
tween Calvin  and  PauL  But  it  is  easy  to  show,  had  we  space  for  the 
discussion,  that  Augustinianism  is  as  much  a  distorted  version   of 
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Panlinism,  as  Calvinism  is,  in  its  turn,  of  Augnstinianism.  As  the- 
ology IB  the  scientific  or  formal  expression  of  a  spiritual  trath,  so  it 
borrows  the  form  in  which  its  conceptions  are  cast  from  the  ruling- 
ideas  of  the  age  in  which  it  grows.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Latin  fathers 
are  uniformly  forensic;  their  theology  being  a  transcript  of  Romaa 
conceptions  of  jurisprudence. 

The  God  of  the  West  is  a  governmental  God.  He  is,  in  His  essence, 
transcendent  over  the  universe,  which  He  governs  and  upholds  by  gen- 
eral laws,  which  are  not  so  much  the  expression  of  His  Being  as  the 
manifestation  of  His  will.  To  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  God  is 
immanent  in  the  world;  and  life  and  all  its  forms  are  the  successive 
manifestation  of  His  Being.  ^^  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men."  This  is  the  true  ground  of  the  Incarnation — its  ^^  suf- 
ficient reason,"  as  Leibnitz  would  call  it — in  the  preparation  of  the 
Gospel,  or  the  successive  manifestations  of  the  Logos  up  the  ascending 
scale  of  creation  from  the  monad  to  man. 

To  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Incarnation  was  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  It  was  the  condition  of  redemption,  and  so  it  is  argued 
out  in  '^  Cur  DtuB  Homo  "  of  Anselm.  But  in  the  East  the  Incar- 
nation was  the  end  itself,  the  climax,  of  many  successive  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Logos  in  nature  and  in  man. 

It  is  these  contrasts  between  East  and  West  which  explain  what  we 
mean  by  the  distinction  between  "  Old  and  New  Theology."  The 
phrase  Old  and  New  is  misleading,  as  it  overlooks  the  fact  that, 
behind  the  old,  there  is  a  theology  older  still.  What  we  describe  as 
New  Theology  is  nothing  more  than  a  reaction  against  a  reaction* 
We  might  employ  the  argument  of  Horace,  who  asked,  in  his  day, 
what  was  the  exact  age  which  gave  antiquity  to  a  poem,  and  so 
exalted  it  into  a  classic,  "  excludcU  jurgia  finis?^  If  tested  in  this 
way  by  the  calendar,  what  we  now  call  the  Old  Theology  was  a  nov- 
elty in  the  fifth  century.  If  we  take  the  one  as  Alexandrian  and  the 
other  as  Augustinian,  the  so-called  "  New  "  Theology  is  at  least  two 
centuries  more  primitive.  We  have  to  thank  Professor  Allen,  in  his 
Bohlen  Lectures  on  the  "  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,"  for  bring- 
ing this  point  out  into  full  distinctness.  The  soundest  German  thinkers 
tell  us  that  in  Philosophy  "we  must  get  back  to  Kant";  so  we  join 
with  Professor  Allen  in  saying  we  must  get  back  to  Clement  and 
Origen  as  the  true  teachers  of  a  theology  which  is  at  once  more  primi- 
tive, and  also  more  abreast  of  the  best  thoughts  of  our  age. 

In  this  sense,  "  Professor  Allen's  work  on  the  "  Continuity  of 
Christian  Thought"  is  the  most  solid  contribution  to  the  settlement 
of  a  dispute  between  Old  and  New  Theology,  which  to  some  seems 
trivial,  since  it  turns  apparently  on  a  question  of  priority.  If  this 
were  all,  we  should  not  care  to  circulate  such  question-begging  epi- 
thets as  new  and  old.     We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  single 
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point,  Which  of  the  two  is  the  truest  transcript  of  the  Divine  mind, 
as  revealed  to  apostles  and  prophets  ?  But  it  is  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that,  tested  even  by  the  claims  of  antiquity,  the  immanent  the- 
ology of  the  Alexandrian  school  is  both  ohler  in  itself,  and  also  nearer 
to  apostolic  teaching,  than  the  current  theology  of  the  West,  which, 
•dating  from  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  reached  its  fullest  development 
in  the  writings  of  Augustin.  The  more  explicitly  we  draw  out  the 
-details  of  Alexandrian  theology,  the  more  fully  it  harmonizes  with 
what  is  now  known  as  the  New  Theology.  Both  set  out  from  the 
same  starting-point  of  a  God  immanent  in  the  universe;  and  this 
immanence  of  Deity  is  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  only  rational  solution  of  an  otherwise  insoluble  mystery — ^the 
indwelling  of  Godhead  in  manhood  in  the  Person  of  Christ. 

It  is  here,  too,  that  the  true  reconciling  point  is  to  bo  sought 
l>etween  science  and  faith. 

The  last  word  of  modem  science  is  that  Grod  is  not  a  God  far  off,  but 
very  near.  lie  is  the  anima  mundiy  the  natura  9iaturanSy  the  formative 
principle,  which  all  we  call  matter  is  the  form,  and  mind  the  force  by 
which  that  form  takes  shape.  Licht^  Leben^  Liebe^  which  was  Herder's 
triad,  is  the  scale  of  three  successive  manifestations  of  Grod.  As 
Light,  God  is  the  fountain  of  force  in  the  inorganic  world;  as  Life, 
God  is  the  source  of  organism  and  growth ;  as  Love,  God  is  the  spring 
of  self-conscious  beings,  who  can  lose  their  life  only  to  find  it  in 
another,  which  is  the  mystery  of  love.  This  is  the  ascending  scale  of 
science,  which  rises  from  nature  to  person,  and  there,  when  it  reaches 
personality  and  will,  returns  back  to  God;  since  "to  know  God,  this 
is  eternal  life."  The  best  thought  of  our  age  is  thus  Monist,  not 
Dualist.  It  sees  in  light,  life,  love,  only  successive  manifestations  of 
the  one  God,  as  he  passes  up  from  nature  to  person,  from  matter  to 
mind,  from  blind  force  to  self-conscious  will,  which  reaches  its  mani- 
festation in  the  seraph  cry,  "Holy,  holy,  holy!" 

The  New  Theology,  then,  whose  starting-point  is  the  immanence  of 
God  in  the  universe,  has  these  two  points  in  its  favor.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  only  new  in  the  sense  that  as  the  old  truth  which  was  from 
the  beginning,  but  which  seems  new  because  it  is  strange  to  those  who 
bave  been  trained  up  under  another  class  of  ruling  ideas. 

It  is  substantially  the  theology  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
though  not  of  the  fourteen  centuries  during  which  Augustin  has 
reigned  without  a  rival  throughout  the  whole  West.  In  the  next 
place,  this  theology,  which  we  describe  as  Alexandrian,  corresponds 
with  the  best  and  deepest  thoughts  of  the  age  we  live  in.  We  do  not 
say  (for  this  would  be  to  promise  too  much)  that  it  offers  a  final  con- 
cordat between  reason  and  faith.  But  we  do  maintain  that  the  last 
word  of  science  and  the  first  word  of  faith  correspond  when  both  set 
out  from  a  common  conception  of  God.     Science  may  be  agnostic  in 
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declining  to  define  its  conceptions  of  the  anhna  mundiy  whether  this 
is  a  person  or  only  a  process.  But  on  one  point  science  insists  on 
laying  stress — that  creationism,  in  the  bald,  external  sense,  is  an  out- 
of-date  conception.  Ab  ovo  omnia:  all  life 'from  a  germ,  and  all 
growth  from  within,  by  evolution,  or  any  other  phrase  we  choose  to 
employ — these  are  the  axioms  on  which  science  insists. 

The  dynamical  conception  of  unfolding,  under  power  inherent  in 
itself,  not  the  mechanical  conception  of  a  world  fashioned  from  with- 
out by  a  designing  hand, — this  is  what  physiology  lays  stress  on  as  its 
only  revealing  of  the  earth's  story  from  the  beginning.  Now,  what  is 
this  but  the  teaching  of  the  old  Book  that  Gk>d  is  spirit,  and,  as  such, 
informs  and  fills  all  things  with  Himself. 

The  world  thus  exists  as  a  thought  of  Gk>d,  but  it  is  a  thought 
which,  unlike  the  Hindu  cosmogony,  which  is  entirely  subjective, 
cannot  sink  back  into  nothingness,  as  if,  when  God  awakes,  behold  ! 
it  was  a  dream. 

Matter  and  mind  are  thus  not  two,  but  one,  since  what  we  call 
matter  is  only  the  expression  of  some  force  in  action  which,  in  the 
last  resort  of  all,  is  an  outcome  of  mind.  This  unbelief  is  the  spir- 
itual philosophy  of  our  day,  and  it  is  that  which  the  best  leaders  of 
modem  thought  now  recognize  as  the  meeting-point  where  physics 
rises  up  into  metaphysics,  or  prima  philoaophia. 

But  this  is  only  what  the  New  Theology  sets  out  with  as  its  best 
and  devoutest  conception  of  God.  The  Old  Theology  subsumed  a 
basis  of  Theism,  on  which  it  set  up  a  superstructure  of  supernatural 
religion.  But  the  supernatural,  on  such  foundations  of  Deism,  has 
come  crumbling  about  the  ears  of  the  old  school  of  divines.  It  was 
shaken  by  the  battering-ram  of  Kant's  "Kritik  of  Reason,"  and 
modem  science  has  made  short  work  of  its  old  arguments  for  miracles 
or  occasional  interruptions  of  the  usual  sequences  of  nature.  With 
these  difficulties  to  face,  theology  must  reconstruct  itself,  or  it  is 
doomed  to  perish.  It  is  vain  to  say,  as  some  modern  apologists  do, 
that  faith  and  reason  can  agree  to  a  partition  of  the  field  of  thought; 
and  with  a  few  sacred  reserves  of  faith,  all  miracles,  all  past  reason, 
may  fairly  claim  its  own  in  the  modern  world,  and  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  assertions  of  the  supernatural  since  the  apostles  fell 
asleep.  This  captU  mortuum  of  historical  Christianity,  which  lasted 
on  to  the  age  of  Paley,  is  now  given  up  by  all;  and  we  must  choose 
new  ground,  or  renounce  all  hope  of  reconciling  reason  and  faith. 

But  we  need  not  despair.  The  ground  of  a  new  readjustment  of 
the  long-standing  conflict  between  reason  and  faith  may  be  sought  in 
the  New  Theology.  We  look  around,  and  see  that  there  must  be 
some  numeny  some  Power,  outside  and  above  us,  which  makes  for 
righteousness.  But  what  is  this  numen  f  and,  above  all,  what  is  his 
nomen  f     Can  we  be  conscious  of  Him  at  all  ?  or  must  we  stand  for- 
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erer  beside  some  altar  to  some  unknown  God,  ignorantly  worshipping^ 
what  we  know  not  ?  It  is  at  this  point  that  Faith  reaches  out  a  help- 
ing hand  to  our  fainting  reason.  We  look  in,  and  are  conscious  of 
personality;  and  we  reflect  that,  if  we  have  wills,  the  nt^men,  too, 
must  have  a  will.  In  a  word,  He  must  be  a  Person;  and  so  we  rise 
to  the  thought  of  the  Greek  hymn,  that  *'  we,  too,  are  His  offspring.** 
This  is  the  argument  of  the  New  Theology,  which  lays  stress  on  the 
intuition  of  Grodhead  contained  in  the  spiritual  faculty  of  man.  Now, 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  this  so-called  New  Theology  is  sub- 
stantially the  old  ante-Augustinian  theology  of  the  undivided  East  and 
West.  It  is  even  that  which  Augustin  himself  taught  in  his  earlier 
writings,  after  his  conversion,  and  before  he  had  soured  his  temper  by 
over-much  controversy,  right  and  left,  with  Devotists  and  Pelagians. 
Into  these  we  need  not  enter.  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  "  Continuity  of  Chris- 
tian Thought,"  has  set  this  point  in  a  clear  light,  and  shows  how 
great  a  loss  it  was  to  the  Christian  Church;  and  in  this  sense  the 
greatest  of  Church  fathers  fell  into  the  same  fault  as  Edmund  Burke, 
and  '^  narrowed  his  mind,  and  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for 
mankind." 

Our  waning  space  warns  us  to  be  brief,  but  we  cannot  conclude 
without  pointing  out  that  half  the  objections  to  the  phrase  ^'  New 
Theology  "  would  disappear,  if  we  could  only  realize  what  a  depart- 
ure it  was  from  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  when  the 
Church  developed,  as  it  did  soon  after  the  third  century,  into  a  hier- 
archy, with  a  sacramental  system,  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  grace,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  of  the  whole  supernatural  overlaid,  or  what,  by 
disparagement,  was  called  nature. 

A  few  phrases  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  such  as  ^'  election,"  satisfac- 
tion, original  or  birth-sin,  and  eternal  judgment,  are  made  the  bases 
of  an  elaborate  theology,  based  on  certain  judicial  conceptions,  which 
were  of  Latin  growth,  and  foreign  altogether  to  the  Hellenic,  and 
much  more  to  the  Hebraic,  conceptions  of  God.  As  soon  as  a  whole- 
some skepticism  of  Augustinian  theology,  as  a  whole,  has  begun  to 
do  its  work,  earnest  minds,  who  do  not  mean  to  part  with  their  faith 
in  Christ  as  "  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,"  will  look  out  for 
something  to  put  in  its  stead,  and  then,  looking  back,  they  will  see 
the  Alexandrian  theology;  and,  looking  forward,  they  will  see  what  is 
now  known  as  the  New  Theology,  and,  making  a  synthesis  of  the 
two,  they  will  find  that  it  meets  their  spiritual  needs. 

This  is  all  that  we  have  aimed  at  doing.  The  writer  of  these 
remarks,  in  sitting  down  to  sketch  a  constructive  critique  of  Old  and 
New  Theology,  was  prompted  to  do  so  by  the  suggestive  remark  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Hunger,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  volume  of  sermons  on 
the  "  Freedom  of  Faith." 

Mr.  Munger  observes  that  he  uses  the  phrase  "  New  Theology  ** 
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simply  as  -one  of  convenience,  disclaiming  for  it  any  real  propriety, 
and  even  denying  its  appropriateness.  Mr.  Munger  asserts,  as  we  do, 
that  this  New  Theology  is  the  old  truth  as  it  was  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  the  more  we  go  to  the  fountain-head  the  more  we  fall  in 
with  the  teaching  in  harmony  with  it.  But  it  was  reserved  to  Pro- 
fessor Allen,  in  his  Bohlen  Lectures,  to  work  out  this  thought  in  de- 
tail and  to  show  how  far  the  Augustinian  was  the  New  Theology  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  strange,  if  not  repulsive,  to  the  Greek  fathers 
in  general. 

This  strengthens  our  argument,  so  far,  that  we  are  ready  to  rest 
our  case  on  this  point  of  correspondence  between  the  New  Theology 
of  our  day  and  the  theology  of  the  entire  East,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Fourth  General  Council.  After  that  date  the  current  becomes 
turbid  both  in  East  and  West.  The  fair  fame  of  Origen,  the  greatest 
perhaps  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  was  darkened  by  the  hateful  taint 
of  heresy,  and  so  we  may  say  that  the  dead  hand  of  traditional  dog- 
matism lays  on  the  Church  like  a  nightmare  of  ten  centuries;  nor  did 
the  Reformation  itself  break  the  yoke  of  Traditionalism.  It  needed 
the  Deistic  reaction  from  dominant  Calvinism  to  rouse  men's  minds 
to  the  need  of  reform  in  the  very  stnicture  of  Theology.  This  has 
come  at  last.  Though  Swedenborgianism,  Transcendentalism,  and 
other  irregular  phases  of  thought  are  now  feeling  their  way  back 
and  along  paths  where  old  and  new  Theology  are  seen  to  converge. 
In  this  reconcilement  of  present  and  past  many  minds  are  combining, 
and  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  an  English  clergymen,  will  feel  it 
an  honor  to  co-operate  with  American  brethren  towards  so  good  an 
end.  It  will  be  another  instance — not  by  any  means  the  first  in  his- 
tory— to  prove  that  "  blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  and  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  as  they  combine  together 
tcfwards  some  common  spiritual  end,  are  able  to  present  a  front  to 
error,  and  to  "  look  fresh  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as 
the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 


in.— CONCERNING  MINISTERS'  VACATIONS. 

By  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  D.D. 

Doubtless,  as  things  now  are,  ministers'  vacations  must  needs  be. 
But,  if  necessary,  they  are  a  necessary  evil.  The  pastor  whose  delight 
is  in  his  labor  looks  forward  to  the  approaching  month  of  rest  with 
like  feeling  to  that  with  which  the  eager  student,  warned  by  droop- 
ing eyelids  and  failing  attention,  watches  the  pointer  moving  on  to 
"  the  inevitable  hour  "  of  bed-time ;  and  wonders  why  it  is  that  vaca- 
tions should  be  looked  upon  nowadays  as  a  universal  necessity, 
when,  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  the  very  word  vacation  was 
only  a  word  for  school-boys. 
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That  useful  functionary,  the  social  Batirist,  makes  himself  and  the 
rest  of  us  merry,  with  each  returning  season,  over  the  fashion,  so 
nearly  grown  to  be  universal,  according  to  which  it  is  reckoned  in- 
compatible with  modern  civilization  to  live  the  year  round  in  one's 
own  home.  We  laugh  at  his  delineations  with  pen  and  pencil  of 
the  "  small  miseries  "  to  which  people  subject  themselves  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  recreation  and  comfort; — we  laugh,  and  then  do  likewise  aa 
soon  as  the  summer  comes  again.  When,  in  spite  of  ridicule  and  in« 
convenience  and  expense,  a  fashion  becomes  thus  universal  and  per- 
sistent, it  is  not  to  be  explained  by  merely  saying,  "  It  is  the  fashion.'* 
There  must  be  reason  under  it.  And  the  reason  in  this  case  is  not 
far  to  seek. 

Our  grandfathers  in  the  ministry  lived  and  labored  to  hearty  old 
age  without  vacation  from  January  to  December.  When  they  were 
settled,  the  churches  were  built  without  lecture-rooms  or  Sunday- 
school  rooms,  and  had  no  conveniences  for  lighting.  ^^  Evening  meet- 
ings "  were  an  exceptional  novelty,  introduced  in  revivals;  and  Sun- 
day-schools were  just  beginning,  commonly  with  small  agency  on  the 
minister's  part.  The  routine  of  the  minister's  duty  consisted  in  his 
two  services  in  the  middle  of  Sunday,  and  his  parish  visitation.  If 
the  people  were  not  content  with  these,  they  had  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  What  special  duties  came  upon  him  in  connection  with 
ordinations,  councils,  presbyteries,  conferences,  and  the  like,  or  with 
the  then  fresh,  but  now  obsolete,  interest  in  '^May  meetings"  at  Boston 
or  New  York,  were  duties  which  enforced  occasional  rest  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  most  effective  and  enjoyable  sort — the  sort  that  comes  in- 
cidentally to  religious  work,  and  is  clear  of  all  consciousness  of  volun- 
tary idleness.  The  discharge  of  these  duties  involved  long  sleigh  or 
buggy  rides  across  country,  with  mild  attendant  festivities  ;  or  per- 
haps stage-coach  journeys  lasting  from  day  to  day,  such  as  it  is  the 
highest  attainment  of  modern  luxury  to  imitate  with  "Tallyho"  and 
four-in-hand.  On  the  whole,  clerical  life  in  the  olden  time  was  not 
altogether  a  dull  and  grinding  routine,  even  without  vacations. 

The  change  that  has  overtaken  the  life  of  the  minister  has  come  m 
like  degree  to  his  flock.  A  lawyer  whose  sudden  death  from  over- 
work, a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  quenched  the  most  shining  light  of 
the  New  York  bar — I  mean  William  Curtis  Noyes — remarked  to  me 
on  this  change  in  his  own  profession :  "  Formerly,"  he  said,  "  a  lawyer 
having  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  would  get  on  his  horse  and 
take  a  three  days'  ride  up  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  and  re- 
turn in  the  same  fashion  when  the  case  was  concluded,  and  settle 
down  to  work  refreshed  by  the  trip.  Now  he  stuffs  the  papers  into 
his  satchel,  studies  his  brief  on  the  express-train,  and  when  he  has 
argued  the  case,  takes  the  night-boat,  and  is  in  his  office  the  next 
morning.     So  he  gets  no  rest  from  his  business  unless  he  systematic- 
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ally  and  resolutely  makes  a  point  of  taking  it."  And  what  is  true 
of  this  business  is  true,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of  others.  The  gen- 
eral change  in  habits  and  methods  of  business  through  all  the  more 
comfortable  classes  of  society  has  fixed  the  summer  vacation  as  a  per- 
manent institution,  the  visible  monuments  of  which  are  to  be  found,, 
in  part,  in  the  unbroken  line  of  wooden  towns  and  villages  which 
stretches  along  the  New  Jersey  coast  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Barnegat 
Light  Partly  because  it  is  the  fashion  in  society,  and  partly  for  the 
same  good  reasons  which  have  established  the  fashion  in  other  busi- 
nesses, it  is  the  fashion  to  take  vacations  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
Now,  as  in  the  case  of  every  such  social  institution  which  has  grown 
up  rapidly  and  without  deliberation  and  concert,  this  institution  finds 
itself  out  of  adjustment,  at  some  points,  with  various  interests,  and 
working  with  a  certain  amount  of  friction  and  waste.  This  would  be 
regarded  by  some  persons  as  a  very  inadequate  statement  of  the  case 
against  the  existing  usage  of  ministers'  vacations  ;  for  there  are  those,, 
and  much  more  in  number  and  weight  than  the  average  clergyman  is 
at  all  aware  of,  whose  more  or  less  suppressed  charge  against  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  is  not  that  of  loss  of  economy,  or  lack  of  use,  but  the 
distinct  and  positive  charge  of  abuse,  and  scandal,  and  sin.  And 
there  are  others  yet  who  go  so  far  as,  in  their  own  minds,  to  trace  the 
alleged  abuses  and  scandals  to  a  source  in  theological  error  and  mis- 
reading of  the  Scriptures. 

I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  one  misinterpreted  text  that  has 
done  more  mischief  than  that  word  of  the  Lord  in  Matthew  xvi :  26 : 
"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ?  or,  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  " — 
from  which  is  deduced  that  shockingly  unchristian  doctrine,  the  very 
opposite  of  the  one  intended  by  the  Master,  that  the  supreme  object 
of  one^s  pursuit  should  be  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  soul.   It  enters 
into  prayers,  and  hymns,  and  sermons,  and  infects  the  very  texture  of 
the  spiritual  life,  turning  the  light  that  is  in  us  into  darkness.     The 
real  lesson  that  our  Lord  is  teaching  in  that  text  is,  not  that  we  should 
be  eager  to  save  our  souls,  but  that,  priceless  as  they  are,  we  should 
be  willing  to  lose  our  souls,  and  leave  the  care  of  them  wholly  to  Him, 
while  we  devote  ourselves  to  His  reign  and  righteousness.  But,  never- 
theless, the  misconception  has  got  itself  rooted  in  the  mind  of  Chris- 
tendom through  all  these  centuries,  and  has  affected  its  church-life 
as  well  as  its  individual  life.    If  it  is  each  man's  "  charge  to  keep,"  to 
"save  his  never-dying  soul,"  what  is  a  church  but  a  co-operative  asso- 
ciation of  self-savers  ?  and  what  is  the  minister  of  the  church  but  the 
man  employed  by  this  co-operative  association  to  promote  their  joint 
and  several  advantage  ?    We  have  made  splendid   advancement  in 
clearness  and  definiteness  of  view,  by  which  we  are  able  to  put  away 
the  errors  of  the  early  ascetics  who  practiced  self-denial  and  macera- 
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tion  for  its  own  sake;  and  of  the  later  mystics  who  woald  fain  have 
l>umed  up  the  glories  of  heaven  and  quenched  the  fires  of  hell,  that 
men  might  serve  God  for  naught ;  and  of  the  modem  Hopkinsians, 
who  studied  to  be  "willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God."  But, 
after  all,  it  is  not  absolutely  plain  that  our  contemporary  Christianity 
would  be  so  very  much  worse  off  for  an  infusion  of  the  exalted 
spirit  of  disinterested  benevolence  of  the  Hopkinsians  and  the  mystic 
pietists,  and  of  the  delight  in  self-denial  and  suffering  for  righteous- 
ness' sake  with  which  (however  extravagant  its  manifestations)  the 
early  martyrs  and  hermits  sought  to  "  attain  to  the  fellowship  of 
Christ's  sufferings."  We  should  be  no  worse  off  with  a  little  more  of 
the  chivalrous  and  heroic  element  in  our  modern  clergy.  The  world 
may  pretend  to  make  game  of  it,  and  judicious  ecclesiastics  and 
religious  editors  may  find  it  very  reprehensible,  when  two  young 
men,  longing  for  the  privilege  of  some  great  self-sacrifice  for  the 
service  of  Christ  in  the  person  of  his  poor,  ask  the  church  to  witness 
their  public  vow  of  consecration  to  celibacy  and  poverty  and  a  life 
among  the  degraded  whom  they  seek  to  serv^  and  win.  We  may 
comment  and  criticise;  but,  when  all  is  done,  the  feeling  lies  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  men  that,  in  some  shape  or  other,  we  need  to  see  a  larger 
manifestation  of  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  church  of  our  day, 
and  pre-eminently  in  its  ministry.  We  do  hear,  indeed,  not  a  little 
of  the  privations  and  sacrifices  of  the  ministry  ;  but  it  is  most  com- 
monly in  the  grumbling  pages  of  the  voluminous  "  Shady-side  "  litera- 
ture, or  in  complaints  of  a  diminution  of  the  clergy,  which  is  to  be 
remedied  by  larger  salaries  and  life-insurance.  Such  arguments  are  a 
painful  reminder  of  those  last  days  of  the  civil  war  when  the  heroic 
ardor  that  loved  hardship  and  peril  and  exposure  for  the  country's 
sake  was  spent,  and  the  thinned  ranks  were  filled  with  mercenaries  at 
a  thumping  bounty  of  so  mucli  a  head. 

"  If  the  light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness ! "  When  religion  itself  is  turned  into  a  principle  of  selfishness, 
how  great  is  that  selfishness,  and  how  pervading  !  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  when  it  is  inculcated  as  the  supreme  duty  of  a  man  to  "  save  his 
never-dying  soul,"  and  the  Christian  congregation  gets  to  be  an  asso- 
-ciation  for  mutual  aid  in  saving  the  associated  souls,  the  duty  of  the 
minister  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  contract  obligation  between 
himself  and  the  association,  first,  to  do  his  utmost  for  their  spiritual 
benefit,  and  then  to  take  precious  care  of  his  own  health  and  strength 
for  their  future  advantage  ?  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  abuses 
that  disclose  themselves  to  the  public  eye,  in  the  existing  habits  of  the 
clergy  in  the  matter,  of  vacations,  will  be  radically  corrected  until 
low  and  debasing  conceptions  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  mission  of  the  Christian  minister,  are  eradicated  from 
men's  minds. 
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The  most  conspicuous  and  scandalous  of  these  abuses  is  the  simul- 
taneous desertion  of  the  great  towns,  at  the  approach  of  the  hot  and 
sickly  season,  by  almost  the  entire  local  Protestant  clergy.  The 
nature  of  this  desertion  was  first  impressed  upon  my  mind  in  a  letter, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  from  a  young  physician  whose  professional 
and  official  duties  detained  him  in  an  extreme  Southern  city  through 
a  yellow-fever  season.  In  his  convalescence  from  the  epidemic,  he 
wrote  that,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  fever,  every  Protestant  min- 
ister in  the  town  had  hurried  away  to  a  healthier  region ;  but,  he 
added,  he  did  not  envy  them  their  feelings  when,  returning  with  the 
first  frost,  they  should  look  upon  three  black  crosses  erected  in  front 
of  the  cathedral  to  the  honor  of  three  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
who  had  died  bravely  at  their  post  of  service.  This  incident  is 
strongly  marked  in  its  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  not  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  the  thing  that  takes  place  from  year  to  year,  to  the  open 
shame  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  in  American  cities  and  large  towns 
generally. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  fact  is  not  quite  so  discreditable  to  our 
American  Protestant  Christianity  as  the  explanations  and  excuses 
that  are  offered  for  it,  and  the  naif  unconsciousness  with  which  they 
are  presented.  ^'  My  people  allow  me  six  weeks  " — or  eight,  or  ten, 
as  the  case  may  be  (the  social  status  of  the  church  being  partly 
gauged  by  the  length  of  its  off-season) ;  as  if  the  duty  of  a  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  exactly  defined  by  the  terms  of  a  contract  with  a 
"party  of  the  second  part"!  "Everybody  is  out  of  town  at  this 
season;  if  I  was  to  go  back,  I  should  find  nobody  there  " — meaning 
that,  instead  of  100,000  people  in  his  town,  there  are  96,000,  or  per- 
haps 90,000,  and  these  the  people  most  needing  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  their  nearest  and  most  constant  friend  is  the  minister  of  Christ! 
"  The  people  that  are  left  in  town  are  not  in  my  parish  " — ^meaning, 
not  that  they  do  not  live  on  back  streets  within  a  stone's  throw  of  his 
church  and  parsonage,  but  that  they  have  no  connection  with  the  cor- 
poration with  whom  he  is  under  contract — meaning,  that  he  under- 
stands his  function  to  be  that  of  private  chaplain  to  a  religious  club! 
"  I  believe  it  is  a  wise  economy  of  my  life  and  strength  and  ability  to 
labor,  to  take  good  care  of  myself,  and  give  myself  a  good  long  rest 
every  summer  " — as  if  we  had  no  faith  in  that  word  of  the  Lord  that 
the  wise  economy  of  life,  the  best  way  of  saving  the  life,  was  to  lose 
it,  and  that  the  most  wasteful  use  of  life  was  to  use  it  in  taking  good 
care  of  one's  self! — as  if  the  Christian  community  were  not  aching  in 
its  bones  to  see  some  example,  not  of  judicious  self-preservation,  but 
of  generous  recklessness  of  safety  and  self-interest  on  the  part  of 
these  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  unreserved  self-abnegation,  and  of 
heroic,  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  Master  who  "  pleased 
not  himself"! 
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For  the  second  scandal  of  the  vacation  usage,  as  it  generally  pre- 
vails, is  this:  that  it  tends  to  widen,  deepen,  and  fix  the  impression 
that  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  a  self-indulgent  class  of  people.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  impression  (which  certainly  prevails  more 
widely  than  ministers  generally  are  aware)  is  just.  The  ministry  as  a 
profession  undoubtedly  is  infested  to  a  considerable  extent  with  cow- 
ards and  shirks  and  self-seekers.  But  it  is  constantly  dropping  them 
out  of  active  service.  The  actual  working  clergy  of  America,  as 
known  to  me  by  an  experience  beginning  with  my  earliest  memory, 
is,  by  every  measurement,  a  noble  class  of  men.  But  the  clergy 
appears  to  the  average  man  of  the  world,  on  vacation,  in  by  no  means 
a  heroic  aspect.  At  many  of  the  idlest  of  summer  resorts,  there  is 
no  one  profession  so  multitudinously  represented  as  that  of  the  men 
who  are  supposed  to  be  officially  burning  with  zeal  for  the  rescue  of 
a  dying  world;  and  there  is  no  smaller  small-talk  talked,  and  no  lazier 
dawdling  done,  by  any  than  is  done  by  thenL  Is  it  strange  that  men 
should  sometimes  wonder  why  and  how  it  is  that  the  clergy,  as  a  class, 
as  seen  from  the  watering-place  point  of  view,  should  seem  to  have  so 
much  more  time  for  lounging  than  the  physicians  as  a  class,  or  the 
lawyers  as  a  class  ?  Any  change  of  the  habits  of  the  profession  which 
should  tend  to  correct  this  impression,  so  far  as  it  is  unjust,  would 
be  a  most  desirable  change. 

*  But,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  thorough  reform  of  such  leaf- 
and-twig  abuses  is  not  to  be  expected  without  a  root-and-branch  cor- 
rection of  the  ingrained  theological  errors  in  which  they  involve 
themselves.  When  it  comes  to  be  understood  and  inwardly  felt  that 
the  motive  of  the  Christian  life  is  not  to  save  one's  soul;  that  a 
Christian  Church  is  not  a  mutual  benefit  association  of  self -savers; 
that  the  function  of  the  minister  of  Christ  is  not  that  of  the  private 
chaplain  of  a  religious  club  to  help  them  get  their  souls  saved;  then 
we  shall,  see  the  rapid  germination  and  growth  and  fructifying  of 
a  true  Christian  church-life.  The  activity  of  the  church  will  no 
longer  revolve  in  a  wabbling  ellipse  around  the  two  false  centres  of 
Congregationalism  and  sectarianism;  but  there  will  begin  to  be  felt, 
and  to  enter  into  the  very  fibre  of  each  man's  religious  life,  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  people  in  one  common- 
wealth; that  whatever  their  divisions  into  congregations,  and  what- 
ever the  affiliations  of  the  several  congregations  with  sectarian  leagues 
extending  into  other  conmiunities,  the  Christian  people  in  any  one 
community  are  one  church,  the  common  interests  of  which  are  the 
interests  of  each  member,  and  pre-eminently  of  each  minister;  that 
whatever  special  duty  the  individual  minister  may  owe  to  his  particu- 
lar congregation  in  that  town,  and  whatever  allegiance  he  may  con- 
ceive himself  to  owe  to  his  sect  outside  of  the  town,  a  paramount 
duty  and  allegiance  are  due  to  the  whole  estate  of  Christ's  Church  in 
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that  town  where  his  work  is  appointed.  And  this  allegiance  will  not 
be  the  less  affectionate  and  loyal  for  his  recognizing  that  the  one 
church  is  sorely  suffering  for  lack  of  unity  of  organization,  and  that 
even  its  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  is  often  sadly  infringed 
and  impaired.  Into  the  depth  of  the  minister's  heart  will  settle  not 
only  the  consciousness  of  his  several  responsibility  for  his  own  little 
fold  of  the  flock,  but  also  the  larger  consciousness  of  his  undivided 
share  of  the  common  responsibility  of  the  whole  college  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministers  of  the  town  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. And  when,  one  after  another,  these  ministers  begin  to  appre- 
hend the  oneness  of  the  town-church,  and  the  common  and  united 
responsibility  of  its  colleagued  ministry,  the  question  how  to  provide 
for  periods,  of  necessary  rest  for'  individual  ministers^  without  the 
shameful  abandonment  of  the  whole  field  by  the  whole  body  of  min- 
isters at  once,  is  one  that  will  adjust  itself,  in  one  good  way  or  another, 
without  any  very  strenuous  effort  of  ingenuity.  Probably,  however, 
it  will  not  be  by  a  scramble  to  see  which  will  get  out  of  town  first  when 
the  hot  weather  begins.  More  likely  it  will  be  on  the  principle  of 
certain  maxims  which  are  said  to  have  been  much  in  vogue  in  the 
primitive  Church  before  the  American  idea  of  competitive  Christianity 
had  been  introduced — such  maxims  as,  '^  He  that  is  strong,  let  him 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak";  ^^  He  that  will  be  greatest  among 
you,  let  him  be  the  servant  of  all."  Why  should  this  be  deemed 
impossible  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  ?  That  which  is  practiced  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  is  it  impracticable  in  the  Church  Catholic  ?  What 
has  been  achieved  in  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  force  of  a  noble  dis- 
cipline, shall  it  be  reckoned  beyond  the  reach  of  Christian  love  and 
duty  elsewhere  ? 

If  ever  the  sense  of  allegiance  to  "  the  holy  catholic  church,  the 
communion  of  saints,"  should  overgrow,  among  American  Christians, 
the  mean  passions  of  congregational  competition  and  sectarian  loy- 
alty, the  practical  advantages  in  the  economy  of  our  church-life 
would  be  immense.  The  diversity  of  gifts  in  the  ministry  would  find 
diverse  employment;  and  the  very  repose  and  recreation  of  the  pastors 
would  give  exercise  to  new  activities.  Exchanges  would  be  sys- 
tematically organized  (this  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  even  now) 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea-shore,  between  the  country  and  the  city, 
and  between  countries  on  either  side  of  the  sea,  from  which  all  parties 
should  return  to  their  habitual  work  not  only  rested,  but  refreshed, 
stimulated  by  change  of  labor  (which,  says  Lord  Bacon,  is  rest  for 
the  mind)^  and  with  knowledge,  hope,  and  charity  all  expanded  and 
confirmed. 
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IV.— PREPARATION    FOR     THE    SACRED    MINISTRY;* 

AN   OLD-WORLD   VIEW   OF  THE  MATTER 

By  Prof.  Orelli,  op  Bale,  Switzerland. 

(TrftDalfttod  by  Prof.  Benjamin  B.  Warfleld.) 

Before  speaking  of  the  preparation  for  the  evangelical  ministry,  it  is 
important  to  settle  well  in  what  this  office  consists.  We  cannot  better 
express  it  than  by  citing  this  declaration  of  the  Saviour  to  His  dis- 
ciples (Acts  i:  8):  "You  shall  serve  me  as  witnesses  ....  unto  the 
extremities  of  the  earth."  This  living  witness  borne  to  Jesus  Christ 
was  necessary  then  to  found  the  Christian  Church  ;  it  continues 
necessary  in  our  days,  and  not  only  among  the  heathen,  but  also  in 
Christian  lands.  It  is  necessary  that  Christ  have  witnesses,  because  his 
Gospel  is  a  thing  that  is  not  universally  known  and  received  in  the 
world.  Now,  in  this  capacity,  as  witness,  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
is  something  wholly  different  from  a  speaking-trumpet  of  the  Church, 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  pretend.  Everybody  knows,  indeed,  that 
among  the  Romanists  the  driest  is  far  less  the  witness  of  the  Savior 
than  the  organ  and  servant  of  the  Church  which  he  serves. 

A  similar  error  is  sometimes  found  in  the  bosom  of  contemporary 
Protestantism.  Not  that  its  promotors  attach  great  importance  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  seeing  that  they  reject  in  general  every  confes- 
sion of  faith  ;  but  you  see  them,  believers,  half -believers,  and  unbe- 
lievers alike,  attribute  to  their  own  communion  the  possession  of  pure 
truth.  As  if  they  had,  themselves,  the  monopoly  of  the  eternal  truth; 
as  if  the  preacher  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  bring  to  expres- 
sion the  religious  ideas  which  have  became  those  of  the  largest  number 
of  his  hearers  I  Strange  pretension  this  ! — seeing  that  the  Church  of 
the  present,  or  that  of  the  future,  is  no  more  infallible  than  that  of 
the  past  has  been.  The  Christian  minister  who  is  satisfied,  in  any  sort, 
with  serving  as  echo  for  the  religious  ideas  of  his  time,  will  be  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind.  In  our  day,  and  more  than  ever,  the  Lord  says 
with  emphasis  to  his  ministers:  "  You  shall  serve  me  as  witnesses,  for 
without  me  you  can  do  nothing.' 

We  all  feel  how  necessary  it  is  to-day  to  bear  a  living  witness  to 
the  Christ  who,  crucified  for  us,  has  certainly  risen  again  for  our  jus- 
tification, and  will  return  in  the  glory  of  His  Father.  Well,  let  us 
learn  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Divine  power  of  this  truth  is 

*  [ThJs  addraH  was  deUrered  bjr  Prof.  OreUl  at  the  Fourteenth  Aflsembljr  of  the  "Swias  Evan- 
gelican  Union."  which  met  at  the  Alpine  town  of  Coire.  on  the  2ad  and  33d  of  September,  1888. 
Some  months  afterwards  it  was  published,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  me  by  a  warm-hearted  Chris- 
tian professor  at  Lausanne.  On  reading  it.  it  went  to  my  heart,  as  a  teacher  of  theology,  and  I 
at  once  desired  to  see  it  circulated  among  our  American  pastors  and  theological  students.  In 
two  ways  it  appears  to  me  to  hare  a  raluable  message  for  us.  It  helps  us  to  see  the  trials  and 
the  strong  strirings  for  the  purity  of  the  faith  of  our  brethren  in  other  lands.  And  it  enables  us, 
above  all.  to  feel  the  unity  of  Christianity  everywhere.  How  little  of  what  is  here  said  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  requires  the  slightest  modification  before  it  Ih  applied  to  our  own  most  urgent 
needs  in  the  broad  spaces  of  this  Western  Continent.  May  Ctod,  both  there  and  here,  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest  after  his  own  heart  I— B.  B.  W.] 
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little  known  even  in  the  bosom  of  our  evangelical  reformed  churches. 
It  remains  a  stranger  to  the  greater  number;  and  even  those  who  pos- 
sess this  very  holy  faith  need  to  be  established  in  it  without  cessation 
by  the  witness  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  precisely 
this  that  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  do.  They  are,  as  our 
fathers  of  the  Reformation  already  expressed  it,  "  the  ministers  "  or 
servants  "  of  the  Word  of  God  "  ( Verhi  divini  ministri),  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  servants  of  the  Church,  with 
the  mission  of  speaking  in  its  name. 

To-day,  the  Divine  Word  is  not  communicated  by  immediate  in- 
inspiration  to  him  who  is  its  minister,  for  this  Word  is  found  complete 
in  Sacred  Scripture.  It  is,  therefore,  from  this  fountain  that  each  one 
ought  to  draw  who  wishes  to  be  a  witness  of  Christ;  and  hence  re- 
sults his  duty  to  prepare  himself,  bi/  special  studies^  to  fulfil  this 
excellent  office.  The  Apostles  could  dispense  with  such  a  preparation, 
because  their  mission  was  nothing  but  the  announcing  of  what  they 
^  had  seen  with  their  eyes,  and  heard  with  their  ears,  concerning  the 
Word  of  life."  It  was  enough  for  them  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
order  to  understand  and  know  how  to  proclaim  the  things  of  which 
they  were  witnesses.  But  in  our  days  it  is  otherwise.  The  witness 
borne  to  Jesus  Christ  is  connected  with  a  historical  revelation,  from 
which  we  are  separated  by  long  centuries,  and  which  is  found  set 
forth  for  us  in  documents  in  a  language  which  is  not  ours.  To  be  in 
a  situation  to  draw  from  this  fountain,  there  is,  therefore,  necessary 
for  the  preacher  a  linguistic  and  historical  preparation  sufficiently 
serious.  No  doubt  there  exist  certain  ministers  of  the  Word  who  do 
not  absolutely  need  such  a  preparation  (this  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  superintendents  in  our  Sunday-schools).  Ifr  can  also  occur 
that  Christians  of  little  education  receive  from  the  Lord  gifts  that 
peculiarly  fit  them  for  becoming  witnesses  to  the  truth  which  saves 
souls ;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases.  So  soon  as  it  is  wished  to 
erect  the  exception  into  the  rule,  and  to  neglect  the  scientific  prepara- 
tion of  preachers,  the  Church  is  exposed  to  great  dangers;  instead  of 
making  known  to  the  faithful  the  true  contents  of  Holy  Scripture,  the 
preachers  will  attribute  to  it  everything  which  they  would  like  to  see 
in  it.  Is  it  not  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation of  pious  ignorance  is  not  less  dangerous  and  calamitous  than 
the  cold  rationalism  of  certain  scholars  ?  We  maintain,  therefore,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  theological  studies  for  the  future  minister  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

This  theological  preparation  ought  to  be  preceded  by  more  general 
studies;  by  what  is  called  ^Hhe  Humanities."  In  this  direction  the 
present  demands  are  truly  enormous.  Very  often  the  State  requires  of 
the  future  theologians  studies  superior  to  those  which  it  imposes  on  pro- 
fessors, on  jurists,  on  physicians,  etc.     This  is  a  witness  borne  to  the 
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high  mission  of  pastors,  who  ought  to  be  apt  in  conducting  the  people 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  elevated  truths.  We  do  not  complain 
of  this  state  of  things.  We  remember  that  the  Renaissance  of  learn- 
ing preceded  the  Reformation ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  fruitfully  study 
the  Bible  without  philosophical  knowledge;  impossible  to  understand 
Christianity  and  its  mission  in  the  world  without  possessing  a  certain 
historical,  philosophical  and  literary  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  know  how  to  proclaim  very  loudly  in  these  days  that  the  voca- 
tion  of  the  pastor  does  not  consist  in  propagating  the  science  and 
civilization  of  the  age.  What  he  ought  to  carry  to  souls  is  a  treasure 
which  is  not  of  this  world;  things  which  philosophy  has  not  been  able 
to  discover,  which  history  has  not  been  able  naturally  to  engender; 
which  no  national  literature  has  been  able  to  produce;  things  "  which 
no  eye  has  seen,  which  no  ear  has  heard,  and  which  have  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man." 

Philosophy y  we  agree,  is  very  useful  to  the  young  theologian.  It 
is,  with  mathematics,  an  excellent  gymnastic  for  the  mind,  and  it 
teaches  the  art  of  orderly  thinking.  Moreover,  it  has  in  all  times 
exercised  an  influence,  often  very  real,  on  Christian  theology,  such 
that  one  is  not  able  to  understand  the  development  of  the  one  without 
being  au  courajit  of  the  progress  of  the  other.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
be  a  gross  error  to  imagine  that  philosophy  can  furnish  to  the  preacher 
the  contents  of  his  preaching;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  think  that  any 
system  of  worldly  wisdom  can  ever  serve  as  touchstone  for  the  infinite 
truths  which  are  inscribed  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Whatever  may  be  the  usefulness  of  humanistic  studies  for  the 
future  minister  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  entrance  into 
the  ministry  becomes  sometimes  impossible  for  workers  very  well 
qualified,  and  that  for  the  sole  reason  that  their  certificates  of  prelim- 
inary studies  are  not  perfectly  regular.  In  Germany,  a  certain  breadth 
is  used  in  this  matter,  when  the  needs  of  the  Church  demand  it,  and 
when  the  candidate  is  one  who  furnishes  real  safeguards.  In  the  Con- 
cordate-Cantons  of  German  Switzerland  the  rule  allows  no  exception, 
and  it  very  often  results  that  a  parish  remains  long  without  a  pastor 
because  it  can  find  no  pastor  marked  with  the  philosophical  seal.  The 
School  for  Preachers  at  Bale  has  precisely  for  its  object  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  sacred  ministry  of  young  men  who  have  not  completed 
all  the  philosophical  and  literary  studies  demanded  at  the  University. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  school  are  excellent;  and,  if  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  knew  how  to  use  a  little  breadth,  this  seminary  could 
furnish  excellent  spiritual  conductors  to  more  than  one  parish,  which 
suffers  from  "  hunger  and  thirst  for  hearing  the  Word  of  the  Eternal." 

Let  us  speak  now  of  the  theological  studieSy  properly  so-called.  At 
the  head  of  these  studies  we  place  biblical  theology,  comprising 
exegesis  or  interpretation  of  the  texts,  biblical  history,  knowledge  of 
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the  sacred  books,  of  their  contents,  their  origin,  etc.  In  this  regard, 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  is  no  less  necessary  than  that  of  the 
New,  for  no  one  thoroughly  understands  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment if  he  is  not  versed  in  the  language  of  the  Old.  If  it  is  a  matter, 
for  example,  of  understanding  the  signification  of  expressions  of  the 
first  importance,  such  as  these:  "  The  Kingdom  of  God,"  "  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,"  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon  can  give  satisfactory 
solutions.  In  the  Old  Testament  only  have  these  fundamental  ideas 
their  roots.  Without  these  deep  roots  the  doctrine  of  Christ  will  be 
as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  and  easy  to  pervert.  Without  doubt,  the 
revelation  of  the  New  Testament  is  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
Old;  but,  in  truth,  one  cannot  be  absolutely  separated  from  the  other. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  singular  way  of  honoring  the  Divine  Master  to  say, 
as  some  theologians  do,  that  His  Word  alone  has  authority  for  the 
Christian  conscience,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  has  had  its  time. 
As  if  Christ  Himself  had  not  bowed  before  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Revelation !  And  as  if  He  did  not  say,  through  His  disciple,  St. 
Paul:  "All  the  Scripture,  inspired  by  Grod,  is  useful  for  teaching,  for 
convincing,  for  correcting,  and  for  instructing  in  righteousness." 

To  obtain  thorough  possession  of  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures, 
solid  philological  and  historical  studies  are  necessary.  No  theolo- 
gian will  complain  of  this  work,  since  it  consists  of  dipping  up  and 
drinking  from  the  sole  fountain  of  Christian  truth.  "  Exegesis,"  says 
Professor  Zezschwitz,  "  ought  to  be  the  first  love  of  the  theologian, 
and  he  ought  to  remain  faithful  to  this  love."  Our  Concordate-Can- 
tons  justify  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  by  demanding  of  the 
candidates  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture.  But  as  to  sacred 
criticism,  which  has  been  accused,  often  rightly,  of  consuming  for 
nothing  the  time  and  strength  of  the  theologian,  what  must  we  think 
of  it?  Perhaps  Professor  Delitzsch  (of  Leipzig)  is  right  when  he 
considers  it  "  the  hypertrophied  liver  of  our  modem  theology."  A 
relative  calm  reigns  to-day  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  storm  raised  by  Professor  Baur  (of  Tubingen)  has  sunk  into 
quiet ;  but  the  impetuous  waves  of  criticism  assail  all  the  more  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  science,  which  boasts  of  being  exact,  pretends  that  certain  narra- 
tives of  the  Pentateuch  were  the  compositions  of  a  political  tendency; 
that  the  oracles  of  the  prophets  were  the  product  of  narrow  views 
inspired  by  party  politics;  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  invented  as  an 
after-thought  by  a  sacerdotal  caste.  In  the  presence  of  these  rash 
assertions,  the  task  of  a  professor  of  theology  is  not  easy.  He  must 
initiate  his  students,  who,  as  yet,  know  the  Word  of  God  only  imper- 
fectly, into  difficult  researches,  into  arduous  discussions  upon  the 
origin  of  the  sacred  books.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  put  them 
on  their  guard  against  scepticism  and  the  premature  results  of  modern 
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investigations.  Would  it  not  be  best  to  keep  silent  upon  these  ques- 
tions, on  which  only  a  small  number  are  capable  of  judging  with  sure 
knowledge?  No;  such  a  silence  is  impossible.  If  the  professor  ia 
silent  in  his  chair,  the  young  men  will  not  escape  the  influence  of  that 
disordered  and  often  ignorant  criticism  that  dominates  contemporary 
thought.  Moreover,  sacred  cnticism  has  its  right  to  exist  in  the  bosom 
of  Protestant  theology,  to  which  it  has  already  rendered  real  service. 
We  cannot  be  content  with  the  authority  of  the  Synagogue,  which 
pronounced  upon  the  canonicity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
nor  with  the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  which  resolved  this  question  for 
the  books  of  the  New  Covenant.  It  is  ours  to  examine  each  book;  to 
see  if  we  can  admit  the  traditional  data  upon  the  person  of  the  author, 
upon  the  time  of  its  composition;  to  judge  if  this  book  is  intact,  if 
the  separate  parts  which  compose  it  form  a  single  whole;  to  estimate, 
at  last,  what  is  its  place,  more  or  less  important,  in  the  entirety  of 
revelation.  "  The  Spirit  judges  all  things,"  even  the  Scripture,  which 
He  created  as  His  organ. 

The  reproach  which  we  make  against  a  certain  modem  school  is 
not,  therefore,  that  it  examines  the  Scriptures,  but  that  it  judges  them 
in  a  totally  different  spirit  from  that  which  gave  them  birth.  To 
judge  Scripture,  we  must  know  the  power  of  Ood.  He  who  sees  in 
the  Divine  Word  only  human  and  fallible  factors  proves,  by  this  very 
fact,  that  this  power  has  not  yet  wakened  in  his  heart.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  dread  from  the  unreflecting  judgments 
of  the  unregenerate  man.  It  is  certain  that  it  will  remain  standing 
firmly  upright  after  all  human  systems  have  passed  away.  But  it 
is  not  less  true  that,  in  the  present  crisis  of  theology,  students  are 
exposed  to  serious  dangers.  And  how  shall  they  have  the  necessary 
courage  for  entering  with  self-denial  into  their  holy  calling,  if  they 
do  not  discover  for  themselves  in  the  Bible  '*  the  pearl  of  gi*eat  price," 
and  if  they  do  not  bum  with  ardent  desire  to  communicate  this  treas- 
ure to  their  brethren  ?  For  this  end,  the  better  method  to  follow 
with  them  is  to  place  them  first  under  the  salutary  influence  that  the 
Divine  Word  exercises  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  conscience,  then 
to  make  them  aware  of  the  difficult  questions  which  are  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  sacred  books.  He  who  has  penetrated  into  the 
hidden  sanctuary  of  the  Divine  Word  is  put  on  his  guard  against 
every  hasty  conclusion  of  human  science  which  is  in  contradiction  to 
the  excellence  of  that  Word. 

The  biblical  sciences  are  the  first  source  of  theology.  Nevertheless, 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  preacher.  Between  the  past  of  the  Bible  and  the  present 
time,  long  centuries  have  rolled  away,  and  the  history  of  these  cen- 
turies is  necessary  for  understanding  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
society.     Hence,  the  necessity  of  studying  the  history  of  the  Churchy 
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that  history  which  makes  to  live  again  before  us,  from  its  good  and 
from  its  bad  days,  alike  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  whose  example  instructs 
and  encourages  us. 

Another  study  not  less  important  is  that  of  aystematic  theology^ 
comprising  revealed  doctrine  and  morals.  The  greatest  diversity  of 
views  and  of  methods  reigns  to-day  in  this  domain.  Each  professor 
has  his  system,  his  peculiar  language,  since  the  common  basis  of  the 
old  Confessions  of  Faith  has  disappeared.  Accordingly,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  candidates  feels  very  unhappily  the  effect  of  this  state  of 
things.  Add  to  this  that  our  country  has  a  horror  of  too  precise 
dogmas.  ^Christianity,"  it  is  often  said,  ^'does  not  consist  in 
doctrines,  but  in  pious  sentiments  and  a  religious  life."  To  this  we 
respond  that  dogmas  are,  in  the  body  of  Christian  theology,  what 
bones  are  in  the  human  body.  No  doubt,  they  do  not  constitute  the 
life  in  our  organism;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  are  absolutely 
iDdispensable.  Now,  the  lack  of  a  doctnne  firm  and  one  makes  itself 
felt  among  the  theologians  and  in  the  churches  at  the  present  time. 
Ideas  are  vague,  the  way  of  salvation  is  imperfectly  known;  even  in 
believing  circles  men  are  often  content  with  a  piety  of  sentiment, 
which  has  no  power  to  resist  heresies  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 

How  shall  this  evil  be  remedied  ?  Will  it  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
come,  in  German  Switzerland,  to  teaching  theology  in  a  free  Faculty  ? 
It  is  important  in  any  case — ^it  is  absolutely  important — to  reorganize 
the  badly-ordered  studies  which  are  carried  on  in  the  official  universi- 
ties, and  one  of  the  first  objects  of  this  reorganization  will  be  Sys- 
tematic Theology.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  very  desirable  for 
the  students  to  use,  in  all  our  Swiss  Faculties,  the  same  manual  of 
dogmatics  and  ethics,  extracted  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which 
might  serve  them  first  in  the  course  of  their  preparation,  and  then  in 
their  pastoral  activity. 

We  come  at  last  to  practical  theology,  "  Be  not  in  anxiety,"  said 
Jesus  to  His  disciples,  ^^  either  as  to  what  you  shall  say  or  as  to  how 
you  shall  speak;  for  what  you  have  to  say  will  be  inspired  in  you  in 
that  hour"  (Matt,  x:  19).  These  disciples  had  listened  during  three 
years  to  the  Supreme  Master;  they  had,  therefore,  need  of  no  other 
preparation  for  knowing  how  they  ought  to  serve  Him  as  witnesses. 
It  is  otherwise  with  us.  The  Bible  gives  us  the  subject  or  the  sub- 
stance of  our  witness,  but  we  must  learn  in  what  form  we  should  ren- 
der it  before  the  Church,  before  the  children,  before  the  sick,  so  as  to 
be  "faithful  dispensers"  of  the  divine  treasure  which  is  confided 
tons. 

Practical  theology  will  give,  therefore,  directions  for  preaching, 
catechetics,  the  care  of  souls.  What  is  strongly  to  be  desired  is  that 
the  other  branches  of  theology  should  never  lose  from  view  the  end 
of  study — which  is  the  formation  of  pastors;  and  that  they  come  to 
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It  is  all  the  more  of  consequence  that  the  students,  without  depriving 
themselves  of  the  innocent  joys  of  their  age,  should  look  without 
cessation  upon  the  end  that  they  wish  to  attain,  and  which  does  not  con- 
sist only  in  passing  good  examinations.  He  who  desires  to  become  a 
bishop,  desires  an  excellent  work,  says  the  apostle;  and  this  end  is  so 
noble,  so  elevated,  that  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  applying  our- 
selves with  all  our  heart,  even  though  at  the  cost  of  very  real  self- 
denials. 

A  practical  activity  to  recommend  to  students  is  that  of  the  Sun- 
day schools,  in  which  they  may  find  opportunity  of  employing  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  In  what  concenis  their  inner  de- 
velopment, let  them  remember  the  old  adage  :  ''  Orison,  meditation 
and  temptation  make  the  theologian  "  ( OratiOy  meditcUiOy  tentatio 
/aciunt  theologum).  What  forms  the  theologian  is  orison^  that  is  to 
say,  prayer,  without  which  he  is  not  prepared  to  fulfill  the  function 
of  intercessor ;  meditation^  that  is  to  say,  something  very  different 
from  the  scientific  study  of  the  Word  of  God — the  knowing  of  silent 
hours  passed  in  nourishing  himself  with  the  strengthening  manna  that 
it  contains;  temptation ,  finally,  which  comes  of  itself,  especially  at 
that  age.  Now,  each  vanquished  temptation  strengthens  faith;  and 
even  a  temptation  to  which  we  succumb,  if  it  is  followed  by  a  sincere 
humiliation,  brings  us  nearer  to  God  and  restores  us  to  the  Ck>spel. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  our  inquiry,  we  recognize  that  the  question 
with  which  we  are  dealing  is  a  matter  of  profound  humiliation  for 
those  who  teach.  We,  professors,  can  give  to  our  students  theologi- 
cal knowledge;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  communicate,  even  when  we  possess  it; 
the  Lord  alone  is  able  to  open  the  hearts  and  uncover  the  eyes.  So, 
we  say  to  all  the  members  of  the  Church :  "  Be  workers  together  with 
us  by  your  prayers  !  Ask  of  the  Master  of  the  vineyard  to  send  forth 
workers  and  prepare  them  in  such  sort  that  their  work  may  serve  for 
the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  and  for  the  good  of  our  people.*' 


v.— BIBLICAL  WORDS  THAT  REQUIRE  A  REVISION   OF 

MEANING. 

By  Robbbt  Young,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
The  remarks  made  in  Thb  Homilbtio  Bsyiew  (March,  p.  263)  on  this  important 
subject  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  clear  as  they  might  have  been  had  the  simple 
etymology  of  the  Greek  word  been  carefully  attended  to.  It  is  a  compound  word, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  particle  xara,  and  the  verb  dXXdddao,  the 
latter  of  which  is  itself  derived  from  the  Greek  dXXo^,  ''other,  another.*'  The 
verb  then  simply  means  "  to  change^  or  wtke  one  thing  to  become  another,"  The  prefix 
Mara  primarily  signifies  ''down,  against,  or  throughout,  i.  e.,  thoroughly."  The 
whole  force  of  the  compound  word,  then,  is  to  change  thoroug/dy  or  make  a  tJiorough 
change  in  any  object  to  which  it  uiay  be  applied,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  nature 
of  the  change,  which  may  be  from  good  to  bad,  or  from  bad  to  good.     Evidently, 
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then,  the  word  *'  atonement,  or  reconciliation, "  conveys  ideas  wbiob  are  no^  evolved 
from  the  word  itself,  bat  from  extraneons  conniderations.  If  the  reader  will  turn 
to  Young's  **  Analytical  Ooncordance,"  under  the  word  reoonetfto/ton,  etc.,  he  will 
find  it  rendered  in  the  above  manner.  If,  then,  we  apply  this  meaning;  to  all  the 
passages  where  it  occnrs,  we  will  find  the  reading  to  be  this:  In  Bom.  v:  10: 
"We  were  thoroughly  changed  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  and  being 
thoroughly  changed  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life."  In  1  Oor.  vii:  11,  read,  "  Let 
her  be  thoroughly  changed  to  her  husband";  in  2  Cor.  t:  18,  <<  Who  hath 
thoroughly  changed  us  to  himself";  in  v:  19,  ''Thoroughly  changing  the  world 
unto  himself";  in  t:  20,  *'^ii  ye  thoroughly  changed  to  God." 

The  noun  itself,  xaxaXkayri^  occurs  in  Bom.  xi:  15,  **If  the  casting  away  of 
them  be  the  thorough  change  of  the  world";  2  Cor.  t:  18,  **The  ministry  of  the 
thorough  change";  so,  also,  in  v:  19. 

Indeed,  if  there  be  any  one  thing  more  important  than  another  in  the  present 
Age  of  controversy,  it  is  that  we  should  revise  all  our  leading  words  end  phrases  in 
theological  literature,  otherwise  we  shall  only  be  as  one  that  beateth  the  air  and 
using  words  without  meaning 

Having  devoted  a  very  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  this  particular  point, 
I  submit  the/ofl6u)(7i9  liai  cfviordA  that  require  a  revision  of  their  meaning  before 
we  can  ever  hope  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  written  oracles  of  God: 


ftBSel 

Uonement 

Beelaebab 

BeUal 

betimy 

bishop 

Mssptaemj 


8.8. 
N.T. 


bondsge 

buok 

bottle 


charity 

ehildvsn 

chosen 

Christ 

dioreh 

condenm 

create 

damnation 

dsacon 

dSTU 

deriU 

earth 

Easter 

elect 

eternal 

ererlaating 

forerer 

faith 

tSrewell 

feMt 

fool 

fornication 

friend 

Ohoet 

Ood  forbid 

godliness 

gospel 

grare 

heathen 

bell 

bereay 

holiness 

holy 

bypoerite 


read  devoted,     everywhere  in  8.8. 
..    kind  act,  ..  N.T. 

meseenger, 
covering, 
Beelzebool, 
Beliar. 
deliver  ap 
ovezaeer, 
evil  speaking, 

^PP7t  ▼ery  often  in  8  8. 

service,       everywhere  in    .. 
roll.  ..  N.T. 

akin, 
Cana-nite   (Matt   x:  4;   liark 

iU:  18.) 
love.  everywhere  in  N.T. 

sons.  very  often  in  8.8 

choice  one  . .        N.T. 

the  Christ 

assembly,  everywhere  in  8.8. 
judge,  very  often  in  N.T. 

prepare,  . .  8.8. 

Jadgment.  . .  N.T. 

mlnistrant, 
false  accuser, 
demons,  . . 

land,  8.& 

Passover  (Acts  xii:  i.) 
choice  one,  very  often  in  8.8. 
agchdoring,  everywhere  in  . . 


Far  Inst  read  right,  everjrwbere  in  S.S. 

jnstiflcation..    state  of  being  declared  right. 

declare  right 

reign. 


fadqoity 


confidence,  very  often  in  . . 
be  strong,  everywhere  in  .. 
banquet  very  often  in  . . 
thoughtless.  N.T. 

whoredom,  everywhere  in  8.8. 
comrade  (Matt  xi:  16:  xx:  13; 

xx:  12;  xxvi:  60.) 
8pirit       everywhere  In  N.T. 
let  it  not  be, 
pietv, 
good  news, 

unseen  state,  very  often  in  8.8. 
nations,        everywhere  in  . . 
unseen  state, 

sect.  . .         N.T. 

separation  . .  8.8. 

separate 

profime,  . .  O.T. 

perfume,  . .  8  8. 

lawlessness,  very  often  in  N.T. 
guest-chamber  (Mark  ii:  7,  etc.) 


justify 

kingdom 

labourer 

lamenting   .. 

lord 

lust 

Magdalene  .. 

master 

mercy  .. 

minister 

ministry 

oiTend  . . 

parable 

passion 

penny 

IMwer 

presbytery  .. 

raka 

repent 

repentance  .. 

righteous     . . 

righteousness 

saint 

salvation 

aanctif y 

sanctiflcation 

Satan 

8cripture     .. 

ship 

shoes 

sin 

sinner 

sitting 

streets 

tares 
temple 
temptation  .. 
testament    . . 
thief 


very  often  In  N.T. 
workman, 

uniting  the  breast  •• 

sir  .... 

desire,        everywhere  in  8.8. 

Vu  Magdalene        . .  N.T. 

teacher,  rabbi,  etc.,  very  often. 

kindness,      very  often  in  8.8. 

mlnistranteverywhere  in  N.T. 

ministration, 

stumble, 

simile, 

suffering  (Acts  i:  8.) 

denary,      everywhere  in  N.T. 

authority,    very  often  in 

eldership  (1  Tim.  Iv:  U.) 

empty  fellow  1  (Matt  v:  23.) 

have  a  new  mind,  often  in  N.T. 

a  new  mind, 

right,  everywhere  in  8  8. 

rightness, 

separate,  or  kind  one,    often. 

safety,        everywhere  In  8.8. 

separate, 

separation. 

Adversary, 

Writing, 

boat,  very  often  in  N.T. 

sandals,       everywhere  in  8.8. 

m.  a  missing  of  the  mark. 

Ut,  one  who  misses  the  mark. 

reclining,    very  often  in  N.T. 

out-places,  broad  places, 

everywhere  in  8.S. 
darnel  N.T. 

sanctuary,     very  often  in 
trial.  8S. 

covenant     everywhere  in  . . 
robber.        very  often  in  N.T. 
take  no  thought  be  not  anxious,     everywhere. 


unleavened 

bread 
upi)ermost 

rooms 
virtue 
visit 
wicked 

world 
worship 


unleavened  food, 

highest  couches  (Matt  xxlii: 
6;  Mark  ii:  39;  Luke  xi:  43.) 
worthiness,  everywhere  in  8.8. 
inspect  look  after. 
Ht,  one  in  the  wrong,  every- 
where in  8.8. 
Xvery  often  in  . . 
isanoe,  everywhere  in  . . 
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VI.— ILLUSTRATION  OF  THEMES. 

NO.    X. 

By  James  M.  Ludlow  D.D. 
the  fear  of  death. 
In  the  oommon  speech  of  mankind  death  flgnreB  as  the  CONSUMMATION  OP 
EVIL. 

It  is  an  (ynvnixioroaa  monaier;  as  Thomson  says:  '*  Cruel  as  death,  and  hangry  as 
the  grave.** 
It  is  the  dread  invader  qf  humanity^  riding  at  the  head  of  his  cohorts  of  diseases, 

accidents,  wars: 

•*  Death  rides  in  trltunph—fell  destniction 

LMhes  hit  flary  hone,  and  round  about  him 

Hia  many  thouaand  waya  to  let  out  aoula."— Bxauiioiit  ahd  FtaxoHxa. 
It  is  the  remoraeUss  reaper : 

**  And  with  hia  aiokle  keen. 
Ha  reapa  the  beaxded  grain  at  a  breath, 
▲nd  the  flowera  that  grow  between.'*--LoiiorELLOW. 
It  is  humanity's  vointer  hrtcUh : 

"  Death  Uea  on  her  like  an  untimely  froat 
Upon  the  aweeteat  flower  of  all  the  fleld.'*--43HAX&aPKAaK. 
"Death  Uya  hia  icy  hand  on  him.**— Sbzblbt. 
It  is  ominous  of  a  curat  beyond  UaHf:    The  Turks  say  that  **  death  is  a  black 
camel  that  kneels  at  every  man*s  gate.*' 

That  English  authoress  was  crueUy  natural  when  she  wished  that  the  first  Na- 
poleon, then  in  the  full  tide  of  his  power,  might  have  given  to  him  a  little  child, 
whom  he  should  see  die,  and  thus  realize  that  there  was  a  more  terrible  conqueror 
than  himself. 

The  race  in  its  attitude  before  this  **  King  of  Terrors  *'  is  well  represented  by 
the  carved  figure  on  a  tomb,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  one  with  his  fleshly  hand 
trying  to  shield  his  wife  from  the  skeleton  tyrant  who  has  raised  his  rattling  arm 
to  hurl  the  fatal  dart. 

THIS  DREAD  OF  DEATH  IS  UNWABBANTED.    The  greatest  of  men,  even 
without  the  Christian's  faith,  have  risen  above  it. 
Plauiua  said:  "Death  I  esteem  a  trifle,  when  not  merited  by  evil  action." 
Plaio,  in  the  Phaedo,  makes  Socrates  say,  "  Tet,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not 
our  fears,  but  there  is  a  child  within  us  to  whom  death  is  a  sort  of  hobgoblin;  him, 
too,  we  must  persuade  not  to  be  afraid  when  he  is  alone  in  the  dark." 

There  was  nothing  incongruous  in  8eneea*a  playfully  sprinkling  the  bystanders 
with  the  water  of  the  bath  into  which  his  veins,  opened  by  imperial  orders,  were 
pouring  out  his  life-blood;  for  he  recognized  death  as  something  which  was  as 
much  in  the  course  of  existence  as  any  pleasure  permitted  him  in  past  days,  and 
taught  his  followers  that  '*  the  array  of  the  death-bed  has  more  terrors  than  death 
itself." 

Socratea  found  nothing  in  the  fact  that  he  faced  death  to  divert  his  thoughts  from 
commonest  duties.    After  discoursing  with  his  ftriends  of  the  noblest  themes  of 
philosophy,  he  drank  the  poison  with  an  untrembling  hand,  noted  the  progress  of 
the  numbness  induced  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  a  physician  observing  the  death  of 
another  person,  remarking,  as  he  felt  his  limbs  with  his  hand,  **  When  the  poison 
reaches  the  heart,  that  will  be  the  end."    *'  He  was  beginning  to  grow  oold  about 
the  groin ,"  says  Plato,  '*  when  he  uncovered  his  face  and  said,  *Orito,  I  owe  a 
cock  to  Asolepius;  will  you  remember  to  pay  the  debt  ?'  They  were  his  last  words." 
When  the  Cfunaman  dies,  his  friends  say  **  he  has  saluted  the  world." 
The  Orieniala  coll  death  **  the  kiss  of  God.**    Beminding  us  of  Longfellow's  lines: 
**  Death  ia  the  brother  of  lore,  twin-brother  ia  he,  and  ia  only 
More  auatere  to  behold.    With  a  kiaa  upon  Upa  that  are  fading. 
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Takes  be  the  aonl  and  deperte,  end,  rooked  In  fhe  anne  of  affection, 
Flaoee  the  raneomed  aoiil,  new-born,  'fore  the  face  of  its  Father." 

SMOiieij  compares  deatb  and  sleep: 

"  How  wonderful  is  death  I 
Deatb  and  his  brother  sleep  I 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 
With  Upe  of  lurid  blue; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom. 
When,  throned  on  ocean's  ware. 
It  blushes  o'er  the  world, 
Tet  both  so  passing  wonderful." 
Donfe  said,  "  To  live  is  often  greater  proof  of  a  firm  sool  than  to  be  ready  to  die." 
Tbongh  the  fear  of  death  is  so  nearly  nniyersal,  yet  it  is  not  so  deep  an  emotion 
as  onr  strong,  rhetorical  expression  of  it  woold  indicate.     Lord  Baean  noted  this: 
"It  is  worthy  of  obserring,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak, 
but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death.    Beyenge  triumphs  oyer  death;  loye 
slights  it;  honor  aspireth  to  it;  grief  flieth  to  it;  fear  pre-oocnpateth  it;  nay,  we 
lead,  after  Otho  the  Emperor  had  slain  himself,  pity  provoked  many  to  die  ont  of 
mere  compassion  to  their  sovereign.   *  Nay/  Seneca  adds, '  A  man  would  die,  though 
he  were  neither  yaliant  nor  miserable,  only  upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same  thing 
so  ofl  over  and  oyer.' " 

Byron  expresses  this  idea,  that  satiety  would  make  one  willing  to  tempt  the  evils 
of  the  unknown  world: 

**  With  pleasure  drugged,  he  almost  longed  for  woe. 
And  e'en  for  change  of  scene,  would  seek  the  shades  below." 

Lowdl,  in  exhreme  undUm,  thus  compares  death  with  birth: 

**  Men  think  it  is  an  awful  sight 
To  see  a  soul  just  set  adrift 
On  that  drear  Toyage,  from  whose  night 

The  ominous  shadows  never  lift; 
But  'tis  more  awful  to  behold 

A  helplesss  infimt  newly  bom,    * 
Whose  little  hands  unconscious  hold 
The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  mom." 

The  BtUe,  which  makes  so  much  of  what  precedes  and  follows  death,  makes 
Dothing  of  the  "  article  of  death  **  itself.  It  is  properly  symbolized  by  the  Jordan, 
a  boundary  stream  between  countries,  but  itself  not  large  enough  to  warrant  more 
than  a  pencil-mark  in  drawing  the  map  of  the  world.  Why  should  that  river,  over 
vhich  we  will  leap  with  a  pulse-beat,  have  its  tiny  waves  crowded  with  all  the  im- 
agined horrors  of  the  Great  North  Sea? 

The  PHYSICAL  PANGS  of  the  dying-hour  keep  some  all  their  life-time  in  bond- 
age through  fear.  But  there  is  no  scientific  warrant  for  the  estimate  which  we 
sometimes  hear,  that  if  the  wounding  of  a  single  nerve  gives  so  sharp  a  pain, 
how  terrible  must  be  the  torture  from  the  disruption  of  the  entire  physical  nature ! 

The  time  of  dying  is  generally  very  hrief.    As  Longfellow  says,  it  is 

**  Only  a  step  into  the  open  air 
Out  of  a  tent  already  luminous 
With  light  that  shines  through  its  transparent  walls." 

Humboldt  remarks,  '*  Death  is  only  a  word.  The  appearance  of  the  dying  tells 
Qs  nothing.  A  dull  unconsciousness  strikes  us."  Disease  may  make  slow  and 
wearisome  approach  to  the  citadel  of  life,  its  sappers  and  miners  may  dig  cruelly 
beneath  its  foundations,  but  the  final  and  deadly  assault  will  be  quickly  madcvand 
ended.  Li  all  probability,  should  your  disease  take  a  favorable  turn  at  the  crisis, 
jour  groans  will  be  redoubled  instead  of  ceasing,  while  you  fight  your  way  back 
again  through  conyalescence  to  health. 

Kany,  perhaps  most,  fatal  diseases  prepare  their  yictims  for  the  last  stroke  by 
natural  ancegthesia,  benumbing  the  sensibilities,  and  diverting  or  soothing  the 
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mind,  until,  like  tired  children,  we  fall  asleep,  and  are  ready  to  be  laid  in  the  grare 
•—that  cradle  rocked  by  the  swinging  world. 

Said  Jh,  WWi\am  Hunier,  when  dying,  <*If  I  had  strength  enough  to  hold  a  pen, 
I  would  write  how  easy  and  delightful  it  is  to  die.** 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  last  said,  *'  I  thought  that  dying  had  been  more  difficult" 
Shakespearey  in  Measure  for  Measure : 

'*  The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension; 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  oread  ax>OQt 
In  corporal  sufferance  l&nds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

Young*8  2^hi  Thoughts  : 

"  Inxagination's  fool,  and  error's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  death  which  natore  never  made; 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls; 
And  feels  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one." 

Garth: 

*'To  die  is  landing  on  some  sUent  shoro. 

Where  billows  never  break  nor  tempest  roan 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o  er.** 
When  death  comes  in  the  course  of  nature,  AS  IN  OLD  AGE,  it  is  usually  pain- 
less.   Physicians  often  witness  an  euthanasia  at  such  times;  the  body,  the  long-time 
seryant  of  the  soul,  bidding  its  master  a  kindly  farewell.    Following  a  temperate 
life,  the  vital  principle  slowly  deserts  the  nerves,  closes  up  the  senses  one  by  one, 
as  curtains  are  drawn  at  night,  lets  the  sluggish  circulation  become  dogged,  until 
the  little  hydraulic  engine  of  the  heart  makes  its  final  throb. 
The  Homeric  prophet*s  vision  of  the  death  of  Ulysses  is  prophetic  of  millions 

of  deaths: 

"  So  peaceful  shall  thou  end  thy  blissful  days. 

And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays." 

Wordsworth* s  wish,  for  a  young  lady,  is  as  practical  as  it  is  poetical: 

'*  But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright. 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night 
Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave." 

SUDDEN  DEATH  need  not  be  prayed  against  if  the  mind  is  otherwise  prepared 
for  its  change  of  abode.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  **  Diseases  of  Modern  Life,"  says,  **  Pain 
is  a  product  of  time.  To  experience  pain  the  impression  producing  it  must  be 
transmitted  from  the  injured  part  to  the  conscious  centre,  must  be  received  at  the 
conscious  centre,  and  must  be  recognized  by  the  mind  as  a  reception;  the  last  act 
being,  in  truth,  the  conscious  act.  Li  the  great  majority  of  deaths  from  natural 
accidents,  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  progressive 
steps  by  which  the  consciousness  is  reached." 

With  many  the  dread  of  death  is  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  END  OF  THIS  LIFE: 
some  great  vortex  into  which  all  the  pleasant  streams  of  being  are  to  plunge.  But 
the  fact  is  that,  as  the  years  goby,  th€  streams  become  pretty  well  drained  through 
their  own  beds.  The  days  soon  **  come  when  we  say  we  have  no  pleasure  in  them." 
'* Life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim."  We  grow  tired  of  working, 
tired  of  playing,  tired  of  thinking,  tired  of  resting,  tired  of  waiting.  The  world 
is  so  much  alike  all  round,  and  men  are  so  much  the  same,  even  their  new  ambi- 
tions staggered  after  with  the  same  monotonous  motions,  that  we  soon  say  with 
Solomon,  '*  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  are  not  unwilling  to  go  and 
see  if  there  be  not  something  new  above  the  sun.  **  God  has  set  the  world  [liter- 
ally, eternity]  in  men*s  hearts,"  and  time  cannot  hold  the  spiritual  ambition  of 
evetf  the  dullest  souls. 

HeroilotaSt  in  old  age,  having  drained  the  traveled  earth  of  its  varying  interests, 
wrote:  "Brief  as  this  life  is,  there  is  no  one  in  the  multitude  that  has  been  so 
happy  at  all  times  as  not  repeatedly  to  have  prayed  for  death  rather  than  life. 
Death  is  a  delightful  hiding-place  for  wearied  man." 
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And  the  Word  voas  made  flesh  and  dweU 
among  us  {ajhd  we  beheld  his  glory,  tlie 
^ory  as  oftheorUy  begotten  of  the  FbUher), 
fuU  cf  grace  and  truth. — John  i:  14. 
Last  Sunday  we  discussed  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  reasonableness  of  a  reve- 
lation from  God  to  man.  The  answer 
to  that  question  we  found  in  nature,  in 
the  spiritual  constitution  of  man,  and  in 
the  Bible  itself.  The  Bible  opens  with 
the  words:  **  In  the  beginning  God  cre- 
ated the  heayens  and  the  earth."  John 
opens  his  gospel  with  the  words:  "In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
Ood.**  The  Book  of  Genesis  and  the 
gospel  of  John  present  to  our  view  the 
beginning  of  the  old  and  the  new  cre- 
ation. These  two  verses  of  Scripture 
identify  as  one  the  God  of  creation  and 
the  God  of  salvation.  In  nature  we  have 
a  revelation  of  God  as  the  Creator,  which 
even  the  heathen  were  able  to  discern; 
but  the  Bible  reveals  to  us  God  as  the 
Savior  of  man.  The  revelation  of  God 
is  begun  in  nature  and  completed  in 
the  Word  of  God. 

The  first  inquiry  of  the  human  soul 
is  after  God.  This  inquiry  comes  to  the 
surface  of  consciousness  as  cream  comes 
to  the  surface  of  milk,  because,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  God  is  in  the  consciousness, 
as  a  need;  as  the  need  of  food  is  to  the 
Human  body,  as  the  need  of  light  is  to 
the  eye,  and  sound  to  the  hearing.  But 
this  inquiry  after  God  has  always  been 
baffled  and  comes  back  unanswered. 
Who  is  God?  Where  is  God?  What  is 
He  like?  What  are  His  thoughts  con- 
cerning us?  Is  He  well-disposed  or  ill- 
disposed  toward  us?  Who  can  tell? 
Not  nature;  not  philosophy  or  science. 

*  Preached  in  the  Academy  of  Mnsio,  Brooklyn, 
«Bd  ftenographically  reported  and  condensed. 
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Who  by  searching  can  find  out  GM  ?" 
We  must  turn  elsewhere  for  light  upon 
these  questions.  For  it  has  pleased  God 
in  His  wisdom  that  the  world  by  wis- 
dom should  not  know  Him.  Neverthe- 
less God  has  not  left  us  in  darkness  as 
to  these  great  soul  inquiries.  He  has 
given  us  light;  and  **  that  was  the  true 
Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world."  Ages  ago  David 
declared  that  <'tbe  Lord  is  my  light  and 
my  salvation."  He  would  have  said  to- 
day: « Jesus  is  my  Light";  for  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
Jesus  of  the  New.  In  what  sense  is 
Jesus  the  Light  of  the  world  ?  What  the 
sun  is  in  the  physical  creation,  Jesus  is 
in  the  spiritual  world.  In  Him  we  find 
the  four  great  questions  of  the  soul  an- 
swered, nay,  flooded  with  light,  and  in 
that  light  Uie  soul  finds  its  peace. 

1.  Asto  Ood.  When  we  say  that  God 
is  a  spirit  we  say  truly;  but  we  have  not 
thereby  gotten  an  intelligent,  at  least 
not  a  satisfoctory,  answer.  All  men 
agree,  if  there  be  a  Gk)d,  He  must  be  a 
Spirit.  But  we  can  know  nothing,  or 
very  little,  of  spirit,  and  nothing  at  all 
if  we  consider  spirit  apart  from  a  body. 
No  man  hath  at  any  time  seen  a  spirit, 
nor  handled  a  spirit.  Therefore,  some 
men  say,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
spirit,  apart  from  the  body;  for  what 
cannot  be  seen  and  handled  does  not 
exist.  And  yet  there  is  a  deep  under- 
lying conviction  in  the  human  mind 
tiiat,  back  of  matter,  back  of  our  bodies, 
there  is  a  personal  spirit.  When  I 
buried  my  mother  in  Greenwood,  twelve 
years  ago,  I  did  not  bury  my  mother.  I 
followed  her  body  and  not  her  spirit  to 
the  grave.  It  was  the  body,  not  the 
spirit,  which  I  buried;  which  you  buried 
when  you  put  your  loved  ones  away  in 
the  grave.  When  his  disciples  asked 
him  where  they  should  bury  him  after 
his  death,  Socrates  answered:  *<  Wher- 
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ever  yon  please,  if  yon  can  oatoh  me." 
This  is  the  ezpresaion  of  a  truth  which 
we  all  believe,  however  much  we  may 
have  tried  to  argae  it  out  of  mind  and 
heart.  That  which  we  bury  oat  of  our 
sight  is  not  our  mother,  our  child,  our 
friend. 

We  bury  only  the  body.  When  I 
looked  down  into  the  faoe  of  my  dead 
mother,  there  was  no  mother  there  to 
look  at  me  out  of  those  brown  eyes; 
there  was  no  mother  to  speak  to  me  out 
of  those  cold  lips;  there  was  no  mother 
to  lift  those  folded  arms  to  embrace  me. 
There  was  nothing  there  but  the  dead 
body.  The  mother  was  gone.  Bat  the 
body  was  the  temple  in  which  my  mother 
lived,  and  by  means  of  which  I  Imew 
her  and  had  communion  with  her  and 
she  with  me.  Moreover,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  her  except  as  that  body  rises 
before  my  mind*s  eye.  I  never  knew 
her  apart  from  the  body.  It  is  so  with 
you  and  those  whom  you  have  loved 
and  lost  It  is  so  with  our  living  friends. 
We  know  them  only  as  they  are  em- 
bodied spirits. 

Now,  it  is  the  same  with  God.  He  is 
a  Spirit;  but  as  such  we  cannot  know 
Him.  The  necessity  of  an  embodiment 
of  Grod  or  of  an  incarnation  has  been 
recognized  by  all  men.  The  idolaters 
did  not  originally  worship  the  stocks  and 
stones  which  they  set  up.  Their  idols 
were  but  an  attempt  on  their  part  at  in- 
carnation or  the  embodiment  of  Gk)d. 
Even  now,  the  more  intelligent  pagans 
will  tell  you  that  they  do  not  worship 
idols,  but  the  god  that  is  back  of  the 
idol;  the  idol  is  but  a  sign  to  them. 
Pantheism,  or  Nature  worship,  is  built 
upon  the  same  necessity.  '*  Gk>d, "  they 
say,  **is  the  soul  of  nature.  The  great 
impersonal  spirit  which  inhabiteth  all 
things."  The  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion not  only  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
revelation,  but  it  must  have  been,  in  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  If  God  will  make 
Himself  known  to  us  He  must  embody 
Himsell  This  He  has  done  in  Jesus 
Christ  This  is  what  our  Savior  meant 
when  He  said:  "No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten 
Son  which  is  in    the   bosom    of   the 


Father,  he  hath  declared  him.**  And 
what  the  apostles  meant  when  they  said 
**  All  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt 
in  him  bodily."  *<  He  is  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God."  But  Jesus  did  more 
than  embody  God  so  that  we  might  see 
Him.  He  personated  Him.  By  this  we 
mean  He  revealed  all  that  was  in  €k>d'8 
heart  toward  sinful  man.  Does  Jesus 
say,  '*  Son,  daughter,  be  of  good  cour- 
age, thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  T*  It  was 
the  Father  who  spoke  in  Him,  for  He 
said:  "The  words  which  I  speak  are 
not  my  words,  but  the  words  of  the 
Father  which  sent  me."  Is  He  the 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners?  He 
does  but  reveal  the  disposition  of  God 
to  such.  He  came  not  to  condemn,  but 
to  save.  Was  there  that  about  Jesus  in 
all  that  He  did  and  said  which  drew  sin- 
ners to  Him  as  the  bee  to  the  flowers  ?  It 
was  because  he  was  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  Do  we,  like  PhiUp,  say  with  a  sort 
of  agony  of  desire  and  fear,  '*Show  us 
the  Father  and  it  sui&ceth  us?"  Hear 
what  He  answered  back  to  Philip,  half  in 
rebuke  for  his  spiritual  dullness  in  not 
discerning  the  truth,  and  half  in  ten- 
derest  pity  and  patience:  **  Have  I  been 
so  long  time  with  you  Philip,  and  yet 
hast  thou  not  known  me;  hi6  thai  haJth  seen 
me  haih  sttn  the  Father.**  Again  He  de^ 
dares:  *<  I  and  the  Father  are  one." 

Thus  it  is  that  in  Jesus  Ohrist  we  see 
the  Father  or  God.  He  is  the  Light  in 
which  we  behold  God  and  come  to  know 
Him.  And  what  do  we  know?  Why 
we  know  that  God  is  so  in  love  with 
man  that  He  has  identified  Himself  with 
us,  and  us  with  Him,  by  taking  our  na- 
ture, not  into  a  temporary,  but  into  an 
everlasting,  union  with  Himselt  We 
know  that  He  does  not  hate  but  loves 
us;  we  know  that  He  does  not  seek  us 
out  to  condemn,  but  to  forgive  us;  He 
does  not  desire  to  destroy  us,  but  He 
came  that  we  might  have  life,  and  have 
it  more  abundantly.  He  is  our  Father 
and  has  made  us  kin  to  Him,  and  put 
us  in  relation  to  Him  as  sons  and 
daughters.  Surely  this  is  a  blessed  reve- 
lation of  God  which  we  have  in  the  light 
of  Christ.  We  are  no  longer  afraid  of 
Gk>d,  for  now  we  know  Him  and  may 
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tnut Himwitli  ovr  all,  notwithstand- 
ing  our  sins.  To  Him  we  xxiay  oome  with 
our  bnrdeiiBy  onr  sorrows,  our  sins,  and 
And  in  Him  all  that  we  need. 

%.  Asto  man.    Who  am  I  and  what  is 
the  end  of  my  being?    I  read  in  the 
first  book  of  tiie  Bible  that  God  made 
man  in  His  own  image  and  in  His  own 
likeness     Onoe  an  infidel  said  to  me: 
«*If  man  is  a  creature  made  in  the  im- 
age of  Qod,  then  Gk>d  mast  be  like  man; 
and  if  God  is  like  man,  I  would  not,  I 
eonld  not,  worship  Him;  for  man  is  the 
embodiment  of  everything  that  is  evil. 
His  wickedness  has  turned  the  earth 
into  a  hell;  his  selfishness  has  led  him 
to  prey  eyermore  upon  his  own  kind; 
liiBTiolenoe  has  filled  the  world  with 
war  and  spread  desolation  in  the  path 
ofhis  best  progress.    I  could  not  wor- 
ship a  God  who  is  the  Greater  of  such  a 
being  as  mkn*  esx>eoially  if  mania  in  His 
likeness  and  image."    But  this  infidel, 
like  erery  infidel  I  eyer  knew,  had  only 
fastened  his  thought  upon  a  half  truth, 
and  that  the  lowest  halt    Man  cannot 
know  himself  by  the  study  of  himsell 
The  philosopher  is  like  a  man  in  the 
uidi^  of  a  splendid  ruin  trying  to  re- 
oonstruct  it  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  plan  of  the  original  builder.  Man 
is  but  the  moral  ruin  of  the  creature 
God  made.    In  the  fullness  of  time  God 
sent  forth  His  Son,  not  only  to  make 
NTelation  of  Himself  but  also  to  set  up 
in  Him  the  true  image  of  man.  In  Jesus 
we  see  perfect  manhood,  even  in  the  life 
of  sorrow  which  He  lived.    The  moral 
^ory  of  Jesus  Christ  has  filled  the  oen- 
taries,  and  the   more   the  world  has 
studied  Him  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
the  more  it  is  compelled  to  wonder  and 
adore.  The  world  has  always  been  seek- 
ing after  an  ideal  man;  but  until  Ohrist 
eame  that  ideal  was  never  realized  even 
to  the  imagination;  and  since  He  came 
no  farther  attempt  at  idealizing  man 
has  been  made,  for  the  reason  that,  in 
His  presence,  any  such  attempt  would 
be  glaringly  faulty,  if  not  clumsily  gro- 
tesque.   We  may  accept  the  verdict  of 
sneh  a  man  as  Goethe,  who,  in  one  of 
bis  last  utterances,  expressed  the  con- 
Tietion  "  thAt  the  human  mind,  no  mat- 


ter how  much  it  may  advance  in  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  in  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  knowledge  of  Nature,  will 
never  transcend  the  high  moral  culture 
of  Christianity  as  it  shines  and  glows  in 
the  canonical  Gospels."  Or  of  Benan, 
who  says  in  the  conclusion  of  his  strange 
book:  '*  Whatever  may  bd  the  surprises 
of  the  future,  Jesus  will  never  be  sur- 
passed. All  ages  will  proclaim  that 
among  the  sons  of  men  there  is  none 
bom  greater  than  Jesus."  These  testi- 
monies, even  from  His  enemies,  might  be 
multiplied ;  but  there  is  no  need.  He  rep- 
resents the  culmination  point  of  human- 
ity. What  if  the  whole  race  were  in  His 
image  and  His  likeness?  Well,  when 
God  sent  Him  forth,  He  said,  in  effect: 
"Look  not  for  my  thought  of  man  or 
what  I  purposed  when  I  made  him  in 
my  image  in  the  fallen  sons  of  Adam; 
but  look  to  Jesus.  He  is  the  image; 
He  is  what  I  meant;  He  is  the  restorer 
of  my  image  in  man;  and  the  end  of 
His  coming  is  to  bring  back  that  lost 
image  by  redemption  and  regeneration." 
Therefore  we  read:  "  We  all,  with  open 
&ce,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  (in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ)  the  glory  of  God,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory 
to  glory."  And  again:  **It  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be;  but  we 
know  that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall 
be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he 
is."  This  is  what  David  meant  when  he 
said :  *'  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake 
in  thy  likeness."  But,  again,  the  gpreat 
apostle  declares:  We  see  not  yet  all 
things  put  under  man's  feet;  nor  yet 
do  we  see  him  crowned  with  glory  and 
honor;  but  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  our  sinful  flesh  for 
the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor.  And  his  conclusion 
is,  that  as  Christ  Jesus  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  Gk>d,  the  glorified  man,  so  shall 
we  be  who  take  part  with  Him.  Jesus 
is  the  true  image  of  God,  the  first-bom 
among  many  brethren.  Thus  He  is  the 
true  light  in  which  we  see  the  intent  of 
God  in  our  creation  and  the  destiny 
that  awaits  man  as  he  is  restored  to  God 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Oh !  there  is 
rest  in  this  as  well  as  light 
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3.  A»  io  (Ae  probUm  of  sin,  God  says 
in  His  Word  that  **  all  have  Binned  and 
oome  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  This 
is  but  a  confirmation  of  what  the  human 
conscience  has  ever  testified  to.  God 
says  that  **  by  deeds  of  the  law  there 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight." 
This  but  confirms  the  weary  experience 
of  man,  who  in  all  ages  has  striven  to 
bring  peace  to  his  distracted  conscience, 
and  throw  off  the  awful  burden  of  hu- 
man guilt  which  oppresses  him  beyond 
every  fbrm  of  suffering.  **  How  shall 
man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  be  justi- 
fied with  God?"  Who  will  give  us  light 
upon  this  dreadful  question,  which  has 
been  bursting  from  the  guilty  soul  of 
man  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
world?  Again,  we  get  the  answer  in 
Jesus:  *'  What  the  law  could  not  do, 
in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
Grod,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  lilce- 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,  condemned  sin  in 
the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  God 
the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us."  "  He 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteouHness  of  God  in  him."  *'  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions; 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him; 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 
*' He  bare  in  his  own  body  our  sins." 
**  He  was  delivered  for  our  offences  and 
raised  again  for  our  justification."  Time 
would  fail  us  to  tell  this  amazing  story 
of  the  expiation  of  human  sin  by  the 
offering  which  Jesus  Christ  made  of 
Himself  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  when 
He  offered  Himself  up  to  Otod.  We 
must  be  content  with  pointing  you  to 
Him  as  He  hangs  there  upon  the  cross, 
the  divine  human  sacrifice,  on  account 
of  which  God  does  and  can  put  away 
sin,  **  being  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of 
him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."  Millions 
of  sinners  in  all  ages  testify  to  the 
abundant  efficacy  of  this  propitiation, 
and  of  **  peace  with  God,"  and  the  new 
life  which  is  the  outcome  of  it.  Christ 
on  the  cross  our  expiation,  and  Christ 
in  the  soul  the  substance  of  righteous- 
ness. In  Him  again  we  have  light  in 
which  the  dark  question  of  human  sin 


and  guilt  is  solved.    "  The  Lord  is  my 
light  and  my  salvation." 

^  Asto  Death  and  Immortality.  "  If  a 
man  die  shall  he  live  again  ?"  Who  can 
answer  ?  Man  is  instinct  with  immor- 
tality. Man  has  always  hoped  or  feared 
it.  He  has  always  been  trying  to  find 
out  the  truth  concerning  it;  yet  no  sat- 
isfactory answer  has  ever  been  found. 
The  Eastern  races  have  believed  it  and 
constructed  grotesque  doctrines  con- 
cerning it  The  old  Egyptians  believed 
it,  and  wrapped  their  dead  bodies  in 
mummy  cloth  and  embalmments.  The 
Greeks  and  Bomans  believed  it,  and 
sought  to  embody  their  hopes  in  marble, 
or  preserve  to  themselves  the  truth  in 
the  sacred  urns  in  which  they  deposited 
the  ashes  of  the  dead.  But  it  remained 
for  Jesus  Christ  to  bring  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  by  His  resurrection. 
The  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead 
IB  the  demonstration  of  immortality. 
Not  an  immortality  of  the  spirit  only, 
but  of  the  whole  man.  When  He  arose 
from  the  dead,  victor  over  death  and 
hell.  He  brought  again  the  body.  "By 
many  infallible  proofs,"  says  Luke,  He 
proved  to  be  alive  from  the  dead  and 
alive  in  the  body.  '*  Behold  my  hands 
and  my  feet;  thrust  in  thy  hand  into 
my  side;  give  me  to  eat  of  your  broiled 
fish,  and  a  bit  of  the  honey-comb,  that 
ye  may  know  that  I  am  not  a  mere  spirit, 
but  a  real  man.  For  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  Oh ! 
who  may  estimate  the  joy  and  gladness 
that  has  filled  the  world,  since,  by  resur- 
rection, Jesus  Christ  has  answered  the 
question  as  to  life  and  immortality? 
For  four  thousand  years  Death  held  un- 
disputed sway  over  the  human  race. 
Standing  in  presence  of  peasant  and 
king,  the  young  man  and  the  maiden, 
the  old  man  and  the  mother,  with  inex- 
orable demand  he  has  said  to  all, 
**  Give !"  No  prayers,  no  tears,  no  gift, 
has  been  able  to  turn  him  aside.  But 
two  thousand  years  ago  there  appeared 
a  man  who  excited  the  wonder  of  men 
and  aroused  the  hopes  of  not  a  few  that 
at  lost  God  was  about  to  interfere  in  hu- 
man affairs  by  a  new  and  mighty  power 
and  establish  the  kingdom  so  long  sighed 
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for.  One  day  a  man  died,  to  whom  and 
liu  sUters  JestiB  was  dearly  attached. 
They  sent  for  him  ere  he  died,  in  the 
hope  that  His  mighty  power  might  be 
exerted  to  save  him  firom  death;  but  He 
eame  too  late  for  that,  and  the  sisters  of 
LazaniB  monmed  that  He  had  not  come 
sooner.  Jesns  comforted  them  with  the 
aasnrance:  "Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again.**  This  they  interpreted  as  re- 
ferring to  the  resurrection  at  the  last 
day,  which  as  Jews  they  had  been  taught 
to  belieTe  from  the  teachings  of  the 
Seriptnres.  To  which  Jesus  made  reply : 
"I  am  the  Besurrection  and  the  Life." 
Then  He  bade  them  lead  the  way  to  the 
tomb  and  roll  away  the  stone.  What  a 
moment  was  that!  The  multitude  of 
(Hends  gathered  about  the  tomb.  The 
Son  of  €k>d  with  tears  of  sympathy  and 
lore  streaming  down  His  cheeks;  and 
vith  an  nptumed  face  prayed  that  God 
vould  now  strengthen  Him  and  glorify 
ffim.  Then,  turning  to  the  open  grave, 
with  a  "loud  Toice**  he  cried:  **Laz- 
ama,  oome  forth  P 

What  presumption,  what  folly,  what 
madness  is  this  1  Will  Death,  the  mon- 
arch of  men,  the  conqueror  of  a  hun- 
dred generations,  hear  the  voice  of  man 
•ad  give  back  his  victim  ?  Hark !  Look ! 
What  answer  does  Death  make  ?  Down 
into  the  dark  chamber  of  the  dead  went 
that  voice  of  command,  and  Death  heard 
and  trembled  and  made  answer;  and  the 
dead  Lazarus  came  forth.  The  spirit 
of  the  man  flew  from  the  place  of  de- 
ported spirits,  re-inhabited  the  body, 
and  stood  among  them  again  alive  from 
the  dead !  Dr.  Bonar  says,  "  So  potent 
was  the  voice  of  him  who  is  the  Besar- 
reetion  and  the  Life,  that  if  He  had  not 
apecified  Lasarus  by  name,  all  the  dead 
in  Jerusalem,  nay,  all  the  dead  since 
Adam,  would  have  come  forth."  Yes, 
Death  at  last  has  met  his  Master  and  has 
had  to  give  back  his  prey.  From  that 
hour  Death  and  Hell  conspired  with  the 
priests  to  take  and  kill  Jesus;  this  they 
flnaUy  succeeded  in  doing.  When  they 
hung  Him  on  the  cross  they  taunted 
Him  with  His  former  exploits:  *<  Ah  ! 
then  that  saved  others,  save  thyself.  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God  come  down  from 


the  cross. "  **  0,  thou  invader  of  Death's 
dominion ;  O,  thou  spoiler  of  the  grave, 
we  have  thee  now!"  Death  is  victorious 
again,  and  victorious  over  Him  that 
seemed  to  triumph  over  Death.  But 
look  1  He  dies  on  the  cross.  It  is  all 
over  with  the  Son  of  Ood.  Hhrk  !  How 
is  this  ?  Does  the  dying  Savior  spend 
His  expiring  breath  *'with  a  loud  voice"  ? 
"  It  is  finUhed."  What  is  finished  ?  He 
is  finished.  No  I  It  is  He  who  finished. 
Blessed  be  God,  He  hung  there  to  ex- 
piate thy  sins,  O,  my  soul  I^and  thy  sins, 
0,  my  friends  !  And  now  that  sin  is  ex- 
piated by  His  voluntary  death,  *'  He  dis- 
missed His  spirit";  so  says  the  Greek. 
Oh !  it  was  not  death  that  dragged  His 
soul  and  eternal  spirit  forth  from  His 
body  a  victim  down  to  hell.  It  was  the 
Son  of  God,  who,  having  finished  re- 
demption, leaped  from  the  cross,  and 
chased  Death  down  through  the  grave 
into  hell,  and  there  secured  His  final 
triumph  over  all  the  dark  principalities 
and  powers  of  the  under-world.  After 
three  days.  His  victory  being  complete, 
He  arose  from  the  dead,  bringing  His 
body  again  with  Him,  and  triumphed 
openly  over  death  and  the  grave.  Laz- 
arus, no  doubt,  died  again;  and  so  did 
the  little  daughter  of  Jairus;  and  so  did 
the  widow's  son;  but  not  so  Jesus.  He 
rose  on  the  resurrection  side  of  the 
grave,  on  the  heaven  side,  and  dies  no 
more.  For  forty  days  He  abode  still  on 
the  earth  with  His  disciples,  comforting 
and  still  further  instructing  them,  and 
then  one  day  leading  them  "as  far  out 
as  to  Bethany,"  the  scene  of  His  first 
and  preliminary  victory  over  death, 
blessed  them;  and  then  a  cloud  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  He  went  up  out 
of  their  sight,  leaving  a  pathway  of  light 
from  the  resurrection  side  of  the  grave 
right  up  to  the  gates  of  glory.  Thanks 
be  to  God  who  has  given  us  the  victory 
over  death.  Because  He  lives  we  shall 
live  also.  Death  may  claim  our  bodies, 
as  it  has  claimed  the  bodies  of  our  loved 
ones;  but  death  and  the  grave  cannot 
hold  them.  Precious  in  His  sight  is  the 
death  of  His  saints.  His  resurrection 
and  place  with  God  is  the  pledge  and 
guaranty  of  ours.     He  will  come  again 
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and  receive  as  in  completed  immortality 
to  Himself  and  to  His  glory.  "  For  the 
Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  heaven 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  with  the  tramp  of  God;  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first 
Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them 
in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another 
with  these  words.*' 

PEB80NAL   COIOmnOK  WITH   QOD. 

Bt  Edwabd  Evxbxtt  Haub,  D.D.,  Bos- 

TOK,  Mass. 

Lordj  teach  us  to  pray, — ^Luke  xi :  1. 

Im  asking  how  people  are  to  be  en- 
couraged to  a  higher  life,  or  lifted  to  it, 
we  find  that  they  may  be  roughly  graded 
as  belonging  to  one  of  three  classes: 

1.  There  are  men  and  women  purely 
selfish,  and  interested  only  in  the  affi&irs 
of  to-day  or  to-morrow.  To  dine  well, 
to  dress  well,  to  get  the  better  of  their 
neighbors,  to  enjoy  the  utmost  out  of 
sun  and  rain  and  wind  and  earth — this 
is  all  the  object  of  their  life.  It  does 
not  often  express  itself  in  such  form; 
but,  if  it  did,  this  woald  be  the  out- 
come of  their  plans. 

2.  We  should  find  another  dass,  and  a 
large  one,  not  given  to  this  personal 
selfishness,  who  really  wish  and  re- 
solve to  help  other  people — willing,  per- 
haps, to  be  helped  by  them  in  turn; 
that  is,  they  recognize  society  as  a 
necessary  element  in  life.  The  first 
man  would  do  very  well  on  Bobinson 
Crusoe's  island,  if  you  gave  him  enough 
yams  and  bananas  and  oranges  and 
cocoa-nuts  and  kids  and  goats.  The 
second  is  not  satisfied  with  lonely  life; 
and  all  these  things,  no  matter  how 
many  or  how  good,  are  not  enough  for 
him.  He  must  be  with  other  men — to 
give  and  take,  to  lend  and  borrow. 

3.  Yet  a  third  class  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  society  of  men.  **  Where  did 
these  men  and  women  come  from,  and 
where  are  they  going  to?"  *' Where 
did  I  come  from,  and  where  am  I  going 
to  ?  "    Such  are  questions  which  come 

^    in  between,  "How  do  you  do?"  and 
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**  What  is  the  news  ?  "  For  such  larger 
questions,  they  try  for  answers.  **  Am 
I  alone  in  this  world,  as  Bobinson  Cru- 
soe was  on  his  island;  or  is  this  power 
a  conscious  power  which  sets  the  sea 
a-throbbing  and  the  world  a-moving — 
which  makes  steam  expand,  makes 
clouds  scatter,  makes  rain  fall?  Have 
I  a  friend  in  the  Power  that  rules  the 
universe?  Or  do  I  know  nothing  of 
Him,  and  does  He  know  nothing  of 
me?  "  Such  men  or  women,  not  satia- 
fied  with  the  power  of  mind  and  heart 
which  they  have  to-day,  try  to  form 
alliances  with  the  Power  outside  them- 
selves— the  Power  which  seems  infinite, 
which  makes  for  righteousness.  So 
shall  their  power  to-morrow  be  greater 
than  to-day's,  and  to-morrow's  life  shall 
be  larger. 

Clearly  enough,  I  say,  in  trying  to 
lift  people  to  higher  life,  or  in  encour- 
aging them  to  rise  to  it,  we  must  teach 
different  lessons  or  say  different  things, 
according  as  they  are  in  one  or  another 
of  these  three  classes.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  discouragements  of  the  pul- 
pit, that,  when  we  speak  here  to  one  of 
these  classes,  we  know  that  what  we  say 
is  worse  than  Hebrew,  if  the  hearer 
happen  to  belong  to  one  of  the  other 
classes.  But  it  is  not  the  preacher  alone 
who  recognizes  these  distinctions  — 
preacher,  novelist,  editor,  political 
speaker,  schoolmaster,  anybody  who 
deals  with  others,  and  is  trying  to  con- 
vince, to  teach,  or  to  inspire,  runs  into 
just  the  same  difficulty.  The  novel 
which  is  read  by  one  class  of  readers  in 
rapt  and  absolute  delight,  is  mere  chaff 
to  another.  The  speech  which  is  cheered 
by  three-fourths  of  an  audience  seems 
to  the  other  quarter  fustian.  The  lead- 
ing article  which  delights  two  readers 
seems  to  the  third  low,  mean,  and  in 
every  sense  unprincipled.  Nay,  the 
philosophical  plan  on  which  one  re- 
former means  to  save  mankind,  seems 
to  some  of  his  readers  a  new  gospel, 
and  to  others  a  poor  outcome  of  mis- 
taken ingenuity,  sure  to  fail,  if  by  ill- 
luck  it  should  be  tested. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years 
there  has  been  an  effort  made  by  cer- 
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tain  people  of  my  second  class  to  show 
that,  if   they  do   their  duty  by  each 
other,  life  will  be  full  and  strong,  even 
if  they  do  not  seek  God,  and  if  they  do 
not  find  Him;  eyen  if  they  do  not  look 
for  Heaven,  or  so  much  as  hope  for  it 
As  Aboa  Ben  Adhem  said  in  the  poem: 
**  Witto  me  •■  one  who  lores  my  fellow-men;" 
So  the   "etiiical    school,"  as  it   calls 
itself;  tries  to  be  satisfied  with  duty, 
bat  leaves  oat  hope  and  fSaith  from 
the  order  of  life.    We  may  call  that 
man  the  type    of  it    in   history  who 
stepped  oat  of  his  beantifol  conntry- 
boose  in  Edom,  and  ran  down  the  ave- 
nae   to   meet   Jesns  Ohrist,   when  he 
▼anted  to  know  how  to  live.    This  man 
was  all  right  in  his  ethics.    He  kept  the 
commandments — he  did  not  kill,  he  did 
not  steal,  he  did  not  commit  adoltery, 
he  did  not  bear  false  witness,  and  he 
did  not  oovet  his  neighbor's  goods;  bat, 
all  the  same,  he  did   not    live.      He 
wonted  to  live,  and  he  came  to  Christ  to 
ask  how.    I  say  that  that  man,  able  and 
willing  to  do  his  dnty  to  his  fellow-men, 
and  yet  eager  for  more,  eager  for  the  se- 
cret of  infinite  life,  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  ethical  schooL     For  I 
do  not  believe  that,  in  the  long  ran,  any 
trae  man  is  satisfied  with  a  law  of  daily 
practice  only,   if  it  do  not  somehow 
connect  him  with  a  life  larger  than  to- 
day and  of  this  place;  if  it  do  not  an- 
swer some  of  the  infinite  qaestions  for 
him,  and  if  it  do  not  give  him,  indeed, 
infinite  strength,  or  the  hope  of  it,  for 
present  daty.     In  the  poem  I  cited, 
Abon  Ben  Adhem   told    the  angel  to 
write  his  name  as  one  who  loved  his 
lellow-man;  yet  Aboa  Ben  Adhem  was 
well  pleased  when,  the  next  night,  he 
foond    that    his    name    was    enrolled 
among  those  who  loved  God.    The  dra- 
matic force  and  the  intense  lesson  of 
Paul's  life  come  from  the  contrast  be- 
tween that  early  ethical  life,  when  he 
was  trying  to  do  this,  that,  or  another 
thing  rightly;  and  his  larger  after-life, 
his  religioas  life,  when  he  lived  in  God, 
moved  in  Ood,  and  had  his  being  in 
God,  and,  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  dealizig  with  things  spirita- 
aUy  discerned*     In  the  first  experience, 


Panl  had  not  strength  to  carry  oat  his 
resolation,  and  he  knew  he  had  not. 
**  Oh  wretched  man  that  I  am  I  who  shall 
deliver  me  oat  of  the  body  of  this 
death  ?  "  In  the  second  life,  he  is  jabi- 
lant  with  the  triamph  of  an  infinite 
being :  "  Neither  height  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  separate  me 
from  the  love  of  God."  These  schools 
of  deportment,  as  one  is  tempted  to 
call  them,  block  oat  for  us  in  careful 
little  tables,  exquisite  plans,  showing 
how  much  we  want  of  this  virtue,  and 
of  that  virtue,  and  of  another,  as  a 
book  of  recipes  might  tell  you  how 
much  sugar  you  want  for  your  cake,  and 
how  much  fiour,  and  how  much  spice. 
But  the  poor  human  experimenter  soon 
finds  that  he  wants  more  than  a  recipe, 
and  more  than  a  tabular  statement  of 
duty.  He  wants  infinite  power  behind 
finite  resolution.  He  wants  the  life  of 
Heaven  all  interpenetrating  the  duties, 
and  the  pleasures  of  earth.  He  wants 
to  enter  eternal  life,  as  the  young  gen- 
tleman of  Edom  said  to  Jesus,  and  in 
this  want  he  cries  out  in  these  infinite 
questions  of  religion:  *'  Who  am  I,  and 
who  is  God?  Where  am  I,  and  where 
is  He  ?  Shall  I  find  Him  if  I  seek  Him 
with  my  whole  heart,  and  how  am  I  to 
gain  His  strength  to  help  me  in  my  en- 
deavor ?  " 

We  have  come  here  to-day  to  begin 
again  our  united  communion  with  God 
— simple  and  frank  association  with 
God — to  which  this  church  is  dedi- 
cated, and  for  which  Sunday  is  devoted. 
Public  worship— the  meeting  together 
sometimes  in  churches — is  meant  pre- 
cisely for  this  purpose:  that  everybody 
who  wants  God's  help  may  have  one 
place  and  one  time,  where,  with  other 
people  who  want  €k>d's  help,  he  may 
ask  for  it.  Here,  if  nowhere  else,  he 
may  be  separate  from  the  petty  clamor 
of  life,  and  listen  too  see  if  our  Father 
has  anything  to  say  to  us.  Whatever 
our  habit  elsewhere,  here  we  try  to  tell 
Him  something  of  our  thanks,  some- 
thing of  our  needs,  something  of  our 
hopes.  We  may  be  shy  or  reserved 
elsewhere,  but  all  the  associations  of 
childhood  help  us  here.     All  the  mys- 
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tease  VHm  for  fair  weather  Monday  or 
for  rain  on  Tuesday,  but  that  here  we 
may  enter  into  real  intimaoy  with  Him, 
if  it  were  only  the  intimaoy  of  thank- 
ful children,  grateful  for  the  glory  of 
the  morning,  or  if  it  were  the  anxiety 
of  doubtful  children,  who  do  not  know 
where  they  may  be  on  the  morrow. 
What  the  church  asks,  what  the  preacher 
asks,  is  that  you  will  loyally  try  the  ex- 
periment which  the  noblest  and  best  of 
mankind  haye  tried,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in-— not  for  one  day,  not  for  one 
year,  but  for  every  day  and  eyery  year 
— talk  as  a  friend  with  the  Power  which 
makes  for  righteousness.  As  sure  as 
the  existence  of  that  Power  is  it  that 
you  haye  your  reply.  It  comes  in  a 
thousand  ways — ^not  as  you  asked  it, 
perhaps,  not  as  you  expected. 
But,  all  the  same,  it  comes. 


A  Cfi7  FBOK  THE  PSW. 

Bt  liKLTOiLB  B.  CHAPlCAlf,  D.D.  [MbTH- 

odxbt],  Bbooki«tn,  K.  Y. 

Sir,  tM  woMateJtsua, — John  xii:  21. 

Thxsx  inquiring  Greeks  were  our 
representatives.  They  were  the  first  of 
our  blood  to  seek  this  Shemitic  Sayior 
and  Toice  the  deepest  craving  of  the 
coming  civilizations  of  the  West. 

In  addressing  this  conference  of 
Christian  ministers,  I  cannot  keep  out 
of  my  thought  another  and  vaster  pres- 
ence. Far  out  over  your  heads  I  see 
the  two  hundred  congregations  of  this 
Conference,  as  sheep  without  shep- 
herds, waiting  for  the  message  that  you 
will  carry  and  the  (}ospel  that  you  will 
preach,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  not  do  better  than  to  stand  here 
as  their  representative,  and  utter  the 
deepest  craving  of  those  outlying  spec- 
tral congregations,  voice  the  entreaty 
of  the  silent,  patient,  long-suffering 
pew  to  the  pulpit  and  the  preacher  : 

"  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus." 

As  the  advocate  and  ambassador  of 
the  pew,  I  venture  to  suggest  a  certain 
stress  of  emphasis  in  our  preaching 
that  will  best  meet  the  hunger  of  our 
hearers  and  the  need  of  our  time.  It 
is  all  told  when  I  say  that  a  Christian 
pulpit  should  be    simply,   supremely 


Christian,  that  its  mission  is  to  preach 
the  Qospel  of  Jesus,  and. not  merely 
the  (}ospel  about  Him — that  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  is  Jesus  Himself-— that  we 
are  to  bring  men  face  to  face  with  Him 
— the  personal,  omnipreseut  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever- 
reincarnate  i)x  His  Church,  revealed  in 
every  Christian  ministry, Emanuel,  God 
with  us  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world. 

You  will  bear  me  witness,  my  bro- 
thers, that  this  is  not  so  simple  and  easy 
a  task  as  it  seems,  for  we  get  our  Chris- 
tianity by  inheritance,  and  any  student 
of  Church  history  has  discovered  to  his 
sorrow,  that,  as  language  may  be  used 
to  conceal  thought,  so  Christianity  may 
be  used  to  conceal  Christ.  To-day  is 
the  fruit  of  yesterday,  as  it  is  the  seed 
of  to-morrow.  The  Hudson  comes 
down  to  us  tinged  and  tainted  with 
every  variety  of  soil  from  the  Adiron- 
dacks  to  the  sea. 

So  Christianity,  as  a  historic  develop- 
ment, comes  down  to  us  tinged  with 
the  errors,  the  corruptions,  the  drain- 
age, the  detritus  of  the  social,  intellec- 
tual and  religious  soil  through  which 
it  has  filtered  and  flowed.  For  instance, 
as  you  know,  in  three  hundred  years 
Christianity  overran  the  Boman  em- 
pire— ^tribes  and  nations  were  converted 
and  baptized  by  imperial  proclamation, 
and  driven  into  the  fold  at  the  point  of 
the  javelin.  These  crude,  corralled 
Christians  came  into  the  Church  bring- 
ing with  them  their  pagan  philosophy, 
pagan  conceptions  of  God,  pagan  habits 
of  thought,  feeling  and  worship.  Chris- 
tianity was  corrupted  by  the  paganism 
it  absorbed.  The  shadow  of  this  eclipse 
of  &ith  darkened  Christendom  for  a 
thousand  years—and  still  survives  in 
the  paganized  Christianity  of  Borne, 
and  in  the  paganized  theology  of  great 
sections  of  the  Protestant  world.  As 
we  grope  through  the  dark  ages,  as  we 
see  how  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  was  ob- 
scured and  corrupted  by  heathen  super- 
stitions, we  are  led  sometimes  to  won- 
der whether  Christianity  conquered 
paganism,  or  whether  paganism  con- 
quered Christianity. 
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TheD,againy  the  early  ages  of  religions 
eontroversy  and  Ohnroh  ooanoils  did 
mnch  to  darify  the  creed— did  more 
to  oonoeal  the  Ohrist.  They  carried 
the  Church  into  centuries  of  doctrinal 
discussion,  theological  speculation  and 
religious  scholastics,  in  a  yast  effort  to 
reconcile  the  new  Ohristian  truth  with 
the  old  pagan  philosophies. 

The  Beformers  broke  away  from  a 
paganized  Church,  but  could  not  wholly 
escape  from  a  paganized  theology.  They 
sat  at  the  feet,  not  of  Jesus,  but  of 
Augustine.  CalTinism,  that  sought  to 
enhance  the  divine  sovereignty  by  tak- 
ing the  very  godliness  out  of  God; 
Asceticism,  a  pagan  scorn  of  the  body 
and  contempt  of  earth;  Puritanism, 
that  grotesque  mutilation  of  human  na- 
ture ;  EcolesiastieLBm,  that  places  a 
church  and  a  priest  between  the  soul 
and  its  SaTior— what  are  all  these,  and 
many  more,  but  surrivals  of  pagan  cor- 
ruptions, symptoms  of  that  blood-poison 
that  still  lingers  in  the  veins  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  so  darkens  the  spiritual 
vision  that  the  simple  and  gracious  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  is  obscured  or  distorted, 
and  Christianity  is  so  preached  as  to 
conceal  rather  than  to  disclose  the 
Christ. 

But  we  live  in  the  light  of  a  new  and 
better  day,  the  renaissance  of  Christian- 
ity. Our  century,  that  has  witnessed  a 
growth  of  Christianity  exceeding  that  of 
the  eighteen  centuries  that  preceded 
it,  has  also  witnessed  the  decline  of  re- 
ligious leaders,  the  decay  of  doctrinal 
systems,  a  growing  discontent  with 
ibstmct  syllogistic  theology,  and  a  reso- 
lute, strenuous,  persistent  push  toward 
i  larger  freedom  of  thought  and  a  sim- 
pler and  more  Christian  faith.  You 
may  call  it  looseness,  license,  liberty — 
ciU  it  what  you  will,  we  must  face  the 
&ct  that  a  historic  and  inherited  faith 
can  no  longer,  by  its  authority,  hold  the 
allegiance  of  men  who  insist  upon  the 
right  of  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of 
all  scientific,  social  and  religious  belief, 
and  compel  the  most  venerable  and 
venerated  sanctities  to  submit  to  a 
searching  scrutiny  and  a  merciless 
criticism. 


Our  time  takes  nothing  for  granted. 
.  You  see,  the  train  has  reached  that 
point  in  the  line  where  men  with  a 
hammer  and  a  torch  crawl  about  un- 
der the  cars,  clinking  the  wheels,  test- 
ing the  running  gear  of  civilization, 
and  down, under  all  our  most  venerated 
beliefs  and  sacred  systems  and  cher- 
ished institutions,  you  may  hear  the 
dink  of  criticism. 

The  mediiBval  monk  don't  like  it.  Des- 
iccated theologians  live  in  mortal  terror 
of  the  time.  Ecclesiastics  generally  are 
quaking  with  fear.  Hide-bound  conser- 
vatism prepares  for  the  worst.  All  who 
believe  that  the  last  word  has  been  said, 
the  final  truth  revealed,  the  ultimate 
Christianity  attained,  are  calling  for  the 
police.  But  all  who  believe  that  free- 
dom of  inquiry  is  the  condition  of 
truth,and  liberty  of  thought  the  breath 
of  all  intellectual,  social  and  religious 
life — all  who  believe  that  God  has  yet 
something  to  suggest  to  the  heart  of  his 
child,  and  say  with  John  Bobinson  on 
the  deck  of  the  departing  Mayfloteer: 
"I  am  confident  that  God  has  more 
light  and  truth  yet  to  break  forth  from 
His  holy  word  ** — all  these  stand  serene 
and  expectant,  rejoicing  in  the  full  and 
blessed  assurance  that  Christianity  car- 
ries with  it  the  elements  of  its  own  per- 
petual regeneration,  that  it  has  vitality 
enough  to  throw  ofif  and  to  breed  out 
acquired  and  transient  corruptions,  and 
that  Christendom,  after  passing  through 
all  the  cycles  of  error,  is  at  last  swinging 
back  to  the  simple  Gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  the  New  Testament  character 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  immortal  expres- 
sion of  its  faith  and  hope. 

I  have  time  to  note  only  three  or  four 
varieties  of  emphasis  in  preaching 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  will  best  meet 
the  want  of  the  thoughtful,  critical,  pro- 
gressive, pushing  pew  of  to-day: 

1.  Consider  for  a  moment  that  in- 
tense individualism  that  marks  our 
wondrous  growth  in  social  and  civic 
freedom. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
time  is  marked  by  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  most  physical  theories  of  man's 
origin  and  development,  yet  there  has 
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also  been  steadily  growing  a  sense  of 
the  dignity,  the  valae,  the  spiritual 
worth  of  man,  and  that  whereyer  man 
came  from,  he  must  not  be  wronged  or 
despised  by  his  brother,  he  must  not  be 
profaned  or  dishonored  by  himself. 
We  think  little  of  kings,  much  of  the 
citizen,  little  of  royid  prerogatives, 
much  of  ciyic  rights  and  duties.  In 
our  thoughts  of  men  we  are  more  con- 
siderate, humane  and  helpful,  and  recog- 
nize in  the  face  of  the  humblest  man 
the  face  of  a  brother. 

The  prevailing  dissatisfaction  with 
historic  theology  largely  arises  from 
this  change  of  view — this  new  and 
higher  ethical  and  spiritual  valuation  of 
man.  Very  naturally,  we  have  come  to 
think  less  of  the  divine  sovereignty, 
more  of  the  divine  character,  that  Gk>d 
is  not  only  great,  but  Gk>d  is  good — so 
good,  that  even  man  has  rights  which 
He  is  bound  to  respect.  It  was  not 
merely  or  chiefly  Armenian  arguments 
that  drove  from  Christian  theology  and 
thought  the  pagan  god  of  mediseval  the- 
ology, it  was  a  change  in  the  whole  tem- 
per of  the  time,  by  which  we  have  come 
to  regard  Gk>d*s  kingship  as  a  local  and 
Oriental  figure  of  speech — God's  father- 
hood as  a  universal  and  everlasting  re- 
lationship, in  £act.  Hence  it  is  not 
strange  that  there  should  be  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  final 
ray  of  the  Gospel— this  Christian  con- 
ception of  God  as  He  is  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  genius  and 
methods  of  Oriental  despotism  should 
not  be  used  to  elucidate  Christian  doc- 
trine, or  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
divine  government.  When  a  modern 
Christian  betakes  himself  to  prayer,  he 
bows  his  knees,  with  Paul,  unto  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  be- 
lieving that  the  glory  of  God,  high  over 
all  Oriental  figures  of  speech,  shines 
supremely  and  forever  in  the  face  of 
his  Son.  Our  time  wearies  of  the 
crude,  monarchical, Oriental  representa* 
tions  of  God,  and  cries: 

*'  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus." 

2.  This  brings  me  to  say  that,  if  we 
would  meet  the  want  of  our  time,  we 


must  bring  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  a  quickened  sense  of  biblical 
perspective.  We  often  say  that  the  Bible 
is  the  revelation  of  God.  What  we  really 
mean  to  say  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  that  the  Bible  ia 
the  history  of  the  gradual  and  succes- 
sive unveilings  of  the  Eternal  Word 
until  at  last  He  becomes  flesh,  breaks 
into  view  in  the  wondrous  disdosure  of 
the  Gospels. 

I  have  seen  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation so  written  that  the  shading  of 
the  letters  disclosed  the  seamed,  sad 
face  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  one 
thing  to  read  the  Book,  it  is  another 
thing  to  read  the  Word.  You  will  read 
the  Bible  to  little  purpose  if  you  do 
not  see  chiefest  and  supremest,  from 
Genesis  to  Bevelation,  the  scarred  vis- 
age of  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 

And  yet  I  need  not  say  that  the  Bible 
has  been  too  often  so  interpreted  and 
need  that  it  has  obscured  and  not  dis- 
closed the  Christ.  That,  by  reason  of 
errors  in  biblical  perspective  subordi- 
nate Scripture  has  been  given  an  exag- 
gerated unscriptural  emphasis,  and 
created  a  distorted,  grotesque,  nachris- 
tian  type  of  Christianity. 

We  have  explained  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  by  the  local  and  transient  imagery 
of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  We  have  ex- 
plained the  words  of  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake  by  what  His  apostles 
thought  and  wrote  about  Him.  Isn't  it 
time  that  we  let  Jesus  explain  the 
prophets  and  apostles,and  explain  Him- 
self, and  when  we  seek  His  Gospel  go 
first  to  the  Gospels  ?  Without  entering 
into  the  vexed  question  of  inspiration, 
I  venture  to  say  that  any  use  of  the 
Bible  that  does  not  recognize  this  law  of 
biblical  perspective,  that  does  not,  in 
its  veneration  and  regard,  rise  from  the 
historian  to  the  priest,  and  from  the 
priest  to  the  prophet,  and  from  the 
prophets  to  the  apostles,  and  from  the 
apostles  to  the  incomparable  Gospels, 
and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Man  of  Naz- 
areth, and  receive  the  truth  of  Christ 
from  the  very  lips  of  Christ  Himself,  is 
an  affront  to  the  Christian  oonscioafinass 
of  our  time. 
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"  Sir,  we  would  see  and  hear  Jesus." 

3.  As  the  Toioe  of  the  pew,  I  yenture 
to  suggest  that  men  want  to  see  the  per- 
flonal  Christ,  rather  than  to  hear  our 
philosophies,  theories  and  speculations 
about  Him. 

Michael  Angelo,  chiselling  his  '*  Da- 
Tid,**  working  often  at  night,  wore  a 
candle  in  his  helmet,  lest  his  own 
shadow  should  fall  upon  his  work.  I 
would  not  depreciate  systematic  the- 
ology. As  long  as  there  are  flowers 
there  will  be  a  science  of  botany;  but 
all  the  botanies  in  the  world  never  glad- 
dened a  human  heart  or  made  any 
Sahara  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  In  Him 
was  life.  More  than  that — I  question, 
my  brother,  whether  there  is  one  of  us 
who  does  not  sometimes  feel  that  he  is 
in  danger  of  preaching  about  every- 
thing and  everybody  that  Jesus  saw, 
and  neglecting  Jesus  Himself,  until  the 
Master  is  lost  in  His  environment. 

We  traverse  the  scenes  of  His  minis- 
try for  what  we  call  local  color.  We 
make  topographical  surveys  of  Gralilee 
and  Jerusalem.  We  trace  the  genealogy 
of  Herod.  We  analyze  and  scarify  the 
Pharisee  and  Sadducee  until  the  pulpit 
becomes  a  pillory.  We  photograph  the 
apostles ;  we  ingeniously  harmonize 
the  Gospels.  We  defend  Christian 
miiades  and  empty  our  arsenals  into 
that  standing  bugbear — the  scientist. 
We  discuss  a  thousand  questions  about 
Him,  and  yet  sadly  confess  that  the  ao- 
toal  story  has  not  been  told,  that  the 
real  Jesus  has  not  been  made  to  stand 
forth,  a  living,  personal,  present  Savior 
to  the  wishful,  waiting  hearts  of  men. 

And  we  have  said,  if  I  could  only  so 
preach  Jesus  that  men  should  see  His 
face  and  bear  His  voice,  and  feel  the 
power  of  His  personality;  if  I  could 
make  Him  so  real  that  He  should  be  no 
more  a  dim  fig^e  in  the  pathways  of 
Palestine,  but  a  living  presence  and  a 
dominating  Power  in  the  streets  and 
societies  and  souls  of  to-day — not  only 
a  Jesus  that  was,  but  a  Christ  that  is — 
if  I  could  only  lift  Him  up  once  more 
before  the  very  eyes  of  men,  then  He — 
ihe  Man  of  Nazareth— that  has  flnng 
such   a  fascination    and    charm    over 


eighteen  centuries,  will,  by  his  inhe- 
rent and  imperishable  loveliness  and 
beauty,  lay  upon  human  hearts  His  di- 
vine thrall  and  draw  all  men  unto  Him- 
self. Ah!  my  brothers,  our  time  wants 
a  Savior  as  real  and  personal  as  its  sor- 
rows and  its  sins.  That  is  the  Gospel 
these  spectral  congregations  are  waiting 
to  hear — ^that  is  the  Savior  which  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  first, 
throngs  to  see.  The  world  wearies  of 
everything  else,  but  its  worn  and  pulse- 
less heart  stirs  anew  with  any  attempt 
to  retell  the  story  of  that  gentle  and 
gracious  life,  which  reveals  a  purity 
for  which  it  had  ceased  to  hope,  and  a 
peace  of  which  it  had  begun  to  despair. 
**In  Him  is  life,  and  the  life  is  the  light 
of  men.*'  It  is  not  lives  of  the  astrono- 
mers, it  is  not  the  science  of  optics;  it  is 
the  shining  sun  that  this  darkened 
world  cries  after,  perishes  without. 

"Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus." 

4.  We  are  to  preach  Jesus  as  the 
Savior  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  well 
as  the  first — as  in  Himself  the  solution 
of  all  our  political  problems,  the  De- 
liverer from  all  our  social  wrongs  and 
miseries,  the  Savior  from  all  our  per- 
sonal sins  and  sorrows.  Of  such  a 
Savior  our  time  stands  in  desperate 
need.  The  social  situation  and  outlook 
is  very  grave,and  the  brow  of  the  smiling 
and  perennial  optimist  is  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  Society 
is  threatened  by  a  new  foe — a  godless 
socialism,  hostile  to  the  State,  the 
home  and  the  Church.  We  see  labor 
rocking  with  unrest  and  discontent. 
We  hear  the  great  working  masses  call- 
ing Society  an  organized  injustice,  and 
claiming  that  this  unrighteous  social 
order  has  sprung  out  of  the  loins  of 
Christianity;  that  the  Church  is  the 
ally  of  capital  and  the  enemy  of  labor; 
that  it  has  preached  submission  to  the 
weak,  but  not  righteousness  to  the 
strong;  that,  while  it  may  have  relieved 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  it  has  not 
contended  for  their  rights;  that, though 
it  has  taught  men  to  be  charitable,  it 
has  not  taught  them  to  be  just;  that,  in 
its  anxiety  about  a  Heaven  hereafter,  it 
has  neglected  to  organize  Heaven  here. 
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and  to  establish  on  tliis  earth  that  king- 
dom of  Gk>d  which  is  said  to  be  right- 
eousness; and,  if  yon  will  pnt  yonr  ear 
to  the  ground,  you  may  hear  the  tread 
of  the  coming  multitudes  of  toil,  who 
will  not  enter  our  ohurchee,  and  will 
have  none  of  our  Ck>speL 

What  shall  we  do? 

Shall  we  preach  to  them  the  Gk)epel 
of  supply  and  demand — the  surviyal  of 
the  fittest — the  slow  evolution  of  society 
by  breeding  up  the  strong  and  breeding 
out  the  weak?  Outside  of  Christianity 
all  that  is  left  them  is  this  science  of 
despair.  No !  my  brothers,  we  will  not 
meet  a  Ghristless  socialism  with  a  Christ- 
less  evolution.  We  will  meet  the  re- 
jectors of  Christ's  Church  by  the  reve- 
lation and  disclosure  of  Christ  Himself. 
Him  whom  they  still  ignorantly  wor- 
ship and  blindly  crave,  Him  will  we  de- 
clare unto  them. 

We  will  show  them  that  the  injustice 
and  wrong  of  our  civilization  does  not 
come  from  its  Christianity,  but  from 
its  inherited  paganism  and  its  inbred 
selfishness  and  sin — and  carry  their 
thought  to  Him  who  went  forth  as  the 
original  "  Knight  of  Labor  "  to  revolu- 
tionize society,  and  roll  the  organized 
injustice  of  barbarous  ages  away  as  a 
scroll.  We  will  show  them  that  every 
generous  principle  and  every  glorious 
hope  that  stirs  the  heart  of  the  Social- 
ist he  has  learned  from  Jesus.  That  the 
regeneration  of  society  is  not  in  the 
evolution  of  nature,  but  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  grace ;  that  the  brotherhood  of 
Jesus  is  higher  and  greater  than  the 
confederation  of  a  class;  that  His  ideal 
of  society  is  nobler  than  theirs,  and  He 
would  have  us  realize  it  by  nobler 
means,  not  by  levelling  down,  but  by 
levelling  up — not  by  hostility  to  the 
prosperous,  but  by  help  to  the  unfor- 
tunate—not by  crippling  the  strong, 
but  by  empowering  the  weak — not  by 
claiming  equality  with  the  great,  but 
by  being  the  brother  of  the  brotherless 
and  the  friend  of  the  friendless.  We 
will  show  them  that  the  ethics  of  Jesus 
is  final,  ultimate,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  can  never  be  surpassed;  that  we 
shall  never  be  more  just  or  generous 


with  our  neighbor  than  to  love  him  as 
we  love  ourselves,  and  do  unto  him  as 
we  would  have  him  do  unto  us;  and 
that  when  the  race  shall  have  reached 
the  shining  summits  of  virtue,  when  it 
shall  have  evolved  its  best  society,  its 
beet  citizen  and  its  best  man,  it  will  still 
stand  with  its  face  toward  the  incom- 
parable ethical  and  social  ideal  of  tiie 
(Gospels.  We  will  show  them,  finally, 
that  all  human  progress  is  toward 
Jesus,  and  not  away  from  Him;  that 
if  society  is  to  go  forward  and  not  back- 
ward, if  men  are  to  grow  better  and  not 
worse,  they  must  grow  more  benevolent^ 
more  humane,  more  helpful,  more  bro- 
therly; and  what  is  that  but  saying  they 
must  grow  more  Christian,  draw  ever 
more  nearer  to  one  divine  far-off  ideal, 
who  lives  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister;  who  though  rich  be- 
comes poor;  whose  life  is  the  ceaseless 
outlay  of  Himself  to  rescue  and  shore- 
up  a  sinking  world. 

The  socialism  of  Jesus  may  be  re- 
jected, but  it  can  never  be  surpassed. 
The  kingdom  of  God — that  magnificent 
vision  that  shall  never  fiEtde  from  the 
eyes  of  men — shall  grow  with  the 
growth  of  virtue  and  character  until 
the  civilizations  of  earth  shall  be  trans- 
formed into  the  civilizations  of  the  sky. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  call  the 
prosperous  and  Christian  classes,  fe- 
vered with  fierce  commercial  competi- 
tions, to  consider  the  lilies  and  the 
sparrows,  and  learn  that  life  does  not 
consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
we  have,  but  in  the  affluence  of  the  be- 
ings we  are.  We  must  teach  them  to 
see  life  as  Jesus  saw  it,  in  His  intense 
spirituality,  and  rise  with  Him  out  of 
the  bondage  of  worldly  striving  and 
carking  care  into  the  glorious  liberty, 
the  splendid  experience,  the  immortal 
hope  of  the  children  of  God. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  that.  The 
greatest,  saddest  chasm  in  history  is 
that  which  yawns  between  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  Christian  civili- 
zation of  to-day— between  the  ethics 
of  the  sanctuary  and  the  ethics  of 
the  shop  and  the  street.  It  is  our 
duty,  my  brothers,  to  close  that  chasm. 
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The  great  miflsion  of  the  pulpit  is  to 
teach  men  not  what  to  think,  bat  how 
to  live.  We  mnst  preaoh  the  gospel  of 
simple  jnstioe,  righteoasnesa,  fair-play 
between  man  and  man,  between  class 
ind  class. 

We  need  a  great  awakening  of  Ghris- 
Uan  consdenoe,  a  great  reyival  of 
Christian  liying,  a  great  reformation  in 
Christian  bnsiness,  nntil  they  who  are 
under  the  wounds  of  Jesus  shall  walk 
in  His  footsteps  and  show  that  an  un- 
earthly and  dirine  guide  leads  in  un- 
earthly and  dirine  paths ;  that  super- 
natural grace  compels  a  supernatural 
kfe;  that  religion  is  not  only  an  uplift 
of  holy  emotion,  but  an  outflow  of  holy 
serrice ;  that  it  not  only  sends  the 
heart  to  God,  but  the  hand  to  its  duty. 

When  shall  we  learn  that  the  worst 
infidelity  is  an  ungenerous,  unjust,  un- 
Christlike  life;  that  the  deadliest  heresy 
is  a  weak  and  wavering  conscience; 
that  the  true  betrayer  of  Jesus  is  the 
disciple  who  wanders  not  in  his  doc- 
trine, but  in  his  deed;  who  is  saying  by 
bis  daily  life  to  his  workmen,  to  his 
customers,  to  his  business  associates, 
tbe  kingdom  of  God  is  wnrighteousnesst 
peace  and  joy  ia  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under 
08,  but  we  see  Jesus,  and,  seeing  Him, 
we  take  heart  and  hope;  for,  if  He  died 
to  bring  the  race  to  God,  He  ever  lives 
to  bring  the  race  to  glory.  In  Him  is 
the  regeneration  of  society,  the  Church, 
the  home  and  the  soul.  When  He 
wearies  or  doubts  or  dies,  it  will  be 
time  to  despair.  '*  He  shall  not  fail  nor 
be  discouraged  till  He  has  set  judg- 
ment in  the  earth." 

The  new  problems  of  the  age  do  not 
bsffle  His  wisdom;  its  new  perplexities 
do  not  appall  His  heart ;  its  new  sins 
do  not  exhaust  His  mercy;  its  new 
forces  do  not  surpass  His  power.  Jesus 
does  not  despair  of  the  race  because 
He  does  not  despair  of  Himself. 

He  who  through  centuries  past  has 
been  transmuting  His  truth  into  what 
we  call  civilization — and  transfusing 
His  life-blood  into  the  veins  of  '*the 
dolorous  and  accursed  ages,'*  is  stand- 
ing here  in  all  our  nineteenth-century 


life,  with  its  din  of  denial,  and  its  kiss 
of  betrayal,  under  the  shadows  of  its 
Wrongs  and  miseries,  its  sorrows  and  its 
sins,  saying:  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

And  if,  through  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  through  the  medium  and 
manifestation  of  His  Church,  He  can 
get  into  our  civilization  in  any  influen- 
tial and  powerful  way,  He  will  heal  our 
social  discords,  right  our  social  wrongs, 
cleanse  our  infected  cities,  Christianize 
our  Christianity,  and,  making  the  pulpit 
the  fulcrum  of  His  divine  leverage,  lift 
souls  and  societies  and  States  up  into 
the  light  of  heaven  and  the  face  of  God. 

This  is  the  dumb,  inarticulate,  but 
unconquerable  hope  of  those  shadowy, 
spectral  congregations, who  are  saying  to 
you,  my  brothers: 

«  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus." 

ELEAZAfi'S  a&ASP. 
Bt  Bkv.  C.  C.  Hxmbmwat  [Pbbbbttb- 

bian],  Axtbubm,  N.  Y. 

And  Ma  hand  dove  unto  the  sword,  — r 

2  SamL  xxiu :  10. 

A  DBOWNiNa  man  has  been  known  to 
grasp  a  rope  thrown  to  him  with  such  a 
clinch  that,  for  moments  after  he  was 
drawn  up  to  safety,  his  fingers  could 
not  be  opened  to  release  his  grip  upon 
it.  So  with  Eleazar,  one  of  the  three 
mighty  men  of  David*s  army.  He  threw 
himself,  sword  in  hand,  into  tbe  battle 
against  the  Philistines;  and  when  he 
grew  weary  and  turned  aside  to  rest,  he 
found  that  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
would  not  unclasp  themselves  from  the 
handle  of  his  sword.  The  hero's  fin- 
gers had  become  set  by  his  strong  grasp 
of  his  weapon ;  and  when  he  let  fall  his 
arm,  his  hand  still  clave  unto  his 
sword. 

It  is  a  vivid  and  impressive  picture, 
suggesting  a  beautiful  and  instructive 
lesson,  both  for  our  temporal  and  spir- 
itual life.  Is  there  not  such  a  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  honor  and  integrity, 
of  the  truths  of  God  and  His  Word,  and 
of  the  responsibilities  of  Christian  ser* 
vice,  that  no  trouble,  nor  doubt,  nor 
temptation,  shall  be  able  to  unclasp 
our  hold?     For  such  instruction,  we 
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may  believe  this  simple  bat  graphic  in- 
cident was  recorded. 

L  Eleazar  teaches  men,  in  thMr 
worldly  occupations,  with  what  grasp 
to  lay  hold  of  the  principles  of  honor 
and  integrity. 

A  cowardly  soldier,  who  looks  for  an 
opportunity  to  ran  as  he  goes  into  the 
battle  will  have  no  diffioalty  in  throw- 
ing aside  his  weapons.  So  the  man  who 
goes  into  the'  battle  of  business  and 
professional  life,  loosely  grasping  the 
principles  of  integrity,  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty, when  the  occasion  arises,  in  let- 
ting go  his  hold.  Under  temptation 
his  hand  will  not  cleave  to  these  weap- 
ons against  evil  inducement.  But  there 
is  a  grasping  of  the  principles  of  high 
and  noble  living  among  men  in  the 
e very-day  battle  of  business  life;  so 
that  the  invisible  fingers  of  human 
character,  clasping  them  around,  grow 
firm  and  fixed  until  temptation  has  no 
power  to  separate  us  from  them.  What 
is  wanted  to-day  in  business  life  is  a 
standard  of  integrity  between  man  and 
man  that  is  not  drawn  from  the  usage  of 
the  community,  but  from  the  (Golden 
Bule:  that  will  make  the  merchant  his 
own  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  manufacturer  a  purchaser  only  of 
the  best  material  and  a  foe  to  adultera- 
tion; the  lawyer  a  defender  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice,  and  never  an  en- 
•oourager  of  wrong-doing;  the  physi- 
cian a  careful  and  intelligent  student  of 
disease,  spurning  the  quackery  which  is 
often  invited  in  by  ignorance  and  the 
desire  for  relief.  And  then  this  must 
be  a  grasp  which  takes  no  notice  of  any 
apparent  losses  that  come  from  it  Elea- 
zar*s  grip  must  have  almost  forced  the 
hilt  through  the  skin,  and  imbedded  it 
in  the  flesh.  But  he  did  not  notice  it, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  deep  indenta- 
tion in  his  palm  when  his  fingers  could 
be  unclasped.  The  world  wants  young 
men,  and  middle-aged  men,  and  old 
men,  whose  grasp  of  honor  is  so  firm 
and  determined  that  in  its  use  they  will 
never  feel  it  hurt  them  by  any  regrets, 
such  as,  "  If  I  had  not  been  quite  so 
conscientious,  I  might  have  done  bet- 
ter."   Gough,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 


once  struck  a  table  with  such  force  as 
to  break  some  of  the  bones  of  his  hand; 
but  he  did  not  know  it  until  he  was 
through,  and  found  his  hand  swollen 
and  painfuL  Oh  I  for  such  enthusiasm 
for  honor  in  the  business  world  I 

n.  Then  Eleazar  teaches  us  how  to 
grasp  the  truths  of  Qod  and  His  Word. 
Place  your  thumb  and  palm  on  the 
front  cover  of  the  Bible,  and  your  fin- 
gers on  the  back  cover,  and  grasp  the 
whole  revelation  of  Ck>d  in  this  word. 
You  must  take  hold  of  it  with  such  a 
grasp  that  when  a  man  meets  you,  say- 
ing, "  Let  me  show  you  the  mistakes  of 
Moses,"  he  will  not  succeed  in  unclasp- 
ing your  hands;  or,  when  in  distress, 
one  says,  you  can  bear  no  more,  **  curse 
God  and  die,**  you  will  be  able  to  an- 
swer: '*  What !  shall  ye  receive  good  at 
the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil?"  Most  of  us  Christians 
hold  these  truths  as  cowards  hold  their 
weapons;  and,  of  course,  we  let  go 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  any  tests 
of  our  courage  and  mettle.  Take  hold. 
Christian,  of  God*s  warnings  and  en- 
couragements, as  though  they  were 
worth  something,  and  you  expected  to 
use  them;  and  you  will  find,  to  your  re- 
lief and  joy,  when  wearied  and  tried  by 
battling  with  a  world  of  disappoint- 
ment and  evil,  that  your  hand  still 
cleaves  to  them. 

And  then  these  truths  must  be  held 
without  any  consciousness  of  pain,  as 
they  come  into  close  contact  with  our 
lives.  You  can  make  them  painfuL 
You  can  make  God's  omnipresence  a 
detective  instead  of  a  loving  compan- 
ionship; His  omnipotence  a  giant  of  fate 
instead  of  a  strong,  helpful  friend;  His 
commands,  fetters  around  your  wrist 
instead  of  a  bridal-ring.  But,  taking 
hold  of  these  blessed,  uplifting  truths 
of  God's  Word,  as  Eleazar  took  hold  of 
his  sword,  there  will  be  no  annoyance 
or  pain  in  the  grasp;  and  when  wearied, 
as  you  will  sometimes  be,  unable  longer 
to  resist  the  enemies  of  your  hope,  like 
Job  the  patriarch  and  Paul  the  apostle, 
your  hand  will  still  be  clasped  around 
the  unfailing  promises  of  your  Heav- 
enly Father. 
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m.  HaTe  Bleazur's  grasp  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  known  dnties  of  the 
Ohristian  eerrioe.    Take  the  well-worn 
subject  of  obligation  to  the  ehoroh  ser- 
Tioee?  what  sort  of  a  grasp  of  Ohristian 
duty  is  it,  when  a  sister  cannot  come  to 
•chnroh,  on  snob  a  beautiftd  day  as  this, 
becaose  the  spring  hat  has  not  come 
home?  or  a  brother,  becanse  he  has 
worked  so  nnreasonably  hard  in   his 
xaoe  for  wealth  dnring  the  week  that  he 
mnst   lie    in   bed    Sunday    morning? 
Carry  snob  exonses  through  all  the  com- 
mon dnties  of  Ohristian  life,  and  imag- 
ine the  result.    Oh !  when  we  take  hold 
of  these  things,  it  must  be  with  a  grip, 
if  we  expect  to  be  faithful,  or  to  get  any 
particular  good  out  of  them.    Giyen 
Eleazar's  grasp  of  the  responsibilities 
of  Ohristian  senrice,  and  there  would 
be  full  churches,  full  prayer-meetings; 
multitudes  now  careless  inquiring  the 
way  to  Zion;  souls  now  dumb  singing 
-the  joys  of  salration;  Ohristians  now 
weak,  doubting,  and  despairing,  happy, 
•confident,  strong. 

Two  results,  Uius  far  only  hinted  at, 
conclude  this  truth. 

1.  When  the  companions  of  Eleazar 
pried  open  his  fingers,  and' released  the 
sword,  they  saw  in  the  palm  and  across 
the  fingers  the  indented  form  of  the 
sword's  hilt.  There  was  in  the  palm  the 
▼ezy  eurre  of  the  handle.  When  any 
man  grasps  the  principles  of  honor  and 
integrity  in  this  way,  they  always  have 
a  reflex  influence  upon  the  man,  im- 
pressing themselTSS  more  and  more 
upon  his  character,  until  the  abstract 
•dead  principles  become  a  living  part  of 
his  life;  and  when  one  thus  grasps  the 
truths  of  Ood  and  His  Word,  or  the 
duties  of  Ohristian  life,  gradually  he 
becomes  a  liTing  epistle,  known  and 
read  of  all  men  as  a  part  of  the  Oospel. 
8iudy  Eleazar's  palm  to  know  how  we 
are  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
iHirist 

2.  We  see  in  this  how  the  Ohristian 
veteran,  who  has  thus  grasped  these 
truths  and  duties  through  his  life,  finds 
towards  its  close  that  they  still  cleave 
4o  him  when  everything  else  lets  go. 
IHien  old  age  comes  on  with  its  weak- 


ness and  decrepitude,  the  interest  in 
worldly  things  diminishes,  the  mind 
begins  to  let  go  of  the  world.  But  the 
heart  of  the  devoted  Ohristian  still 
clings  with  the  old  tenacity  to  the 
things  of  Ood  and  the  interests  of  eter- 
nity. It  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  our 
theme  that,  when  the  Ohristian  mind 
and  heart  let  go  of  all  things  else  in 
their  weakness  and  weariness,  they  still 
deave  to  God  and  Heaven, 


THB  FOOZilSHKESS  OF  PBEAOBnrO. 
Bt  a.  T.  Fqebson,  D.D.,  Phii«ai>xlphia. 
For  afUr  (hat,  in  the  wisdom  cf  Ood,  the 

wortd  by  toisdom  knew  fwt    God,  U 

pleaaed  Ood,  by  thefoolishneas  cfprttu^ 

ing,  to  save  them  that  bdieve,—!  Oor. 

i:21. 

Ood's  «< folly**  is  the  highest  wis- 
dom; man's  highest  "wisdom**  is  but 
folly. 

The  foolishness  of  preaching  is  here 
contrasted  with  the  wisdom  of  human 
teaching.  With  all  its  wisdom,  the 
world  knew  not  Gk>d;  not  only  did  not 
reveal  Him,  but  actually  denied  Him; 
and  it  made  man  no  better.  The  six 
golden  ages  of  history — those  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  Pericles  in  Athens, 
Augustus  in  Borne,  Louis  XTV.  in 
France,  Elizabeth  in  England,  Leo  X. 
in  Italy,  have  been  morally  corrupt  and 
profligate.  Seeing  that  human  wisdom 
was  an  utter  failure,  God  makes  trial  of 
the  foolishness  of  preaching;  and  it 
proves  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
power  of  God  uato  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth.  It  is  not  foolish 
preaching,  however,  nor  preaching  fool- 
ishness, which  thus  proves  the  mighty 
power  of  God.  Wherein  does  the  '*  fool- 
ishness of  preaching**  coDsist? 

L  God  chooses  and  uses  the  aimpUst 
nwans  to  save  men,  which  human  phi- 
losophers would  have  scorned.  It  is  the 
proclamation  of  a  message.  Even  teach- 
ing, though  included  in  Ohrist's  last 
command.  Matt,  xxviii :  19,  20,  is  to  fol- 
low preaching.  The  first  word  trans- 
lated "teach  '*  means  simply  to  "make 
disciples.**  God's  plan  is,  first  of  all,  to 
tell  men  the  good  news  of  a  free,  full 
salvation.   After  they  have  believed  and 
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accepted  the  gift  of  God,  they  are  to  be 
tanght  more  folly  the  whole  range  of 
Christ's  oommands.  Bat^  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  only  pointing  to  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  crying.  Behold  I  Again,  God 
takes  the  moet  humble  and  nnlettered 
belieyers  to  be  his  heralds.  WhocTer, 
having  heard  and  belieyed,  can  say, 
«  Come  I  **  is  qoaliiied  to  proclaim  the 
good  tidings.  The  preacher  is  a  AeraU 
and  a  tottnsM  combined  ;  he  announces 
good  news  and  adds  the  testimony  of 
personal  experience:  "We  hare  found 
the  Christ!** 

Again,  God  makes  no  heaTy  demands 
on  the  souls  to  whom  the  Gospel  comes. 
It  is  only  <*Hear,  belieye,  confess.** 
Salvation  is  not  the  reward  of  good 
works,  but  a  free  gift,  whose  only  condi- 
tion is  acceptance  by  faith.  Good  works 
hare  a  place  in  the  scheme,  but  only  as 
the  fruits  of  faith  and  the  offering  of 
gratitude  and  serTice  for  a  free  salva- 
tion already  received.  Faith  is  a  bond 
of  union  with  Christ;  so  that,  by  virtue 
of  this  union,  His  life  and  joy  become 
our  own.  Salvation  is  thus  put  within 
reach  of  all — even  the  feeblest  mind 
and  greatest  sinner.    Bomans  x. 

n.  God  positively  discarded  the  aid 
of  all  human  wisdom  in  saving  men: 
**  Hath  not  God  made  fooUsh  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world  ?  "  He  saw  that  man's 
wisdom  had  proved  an  utter  failure  as 
to  the  finding  of  God  or  the  saving  of 
men;  and  He  cast  it  aside  as  worthless, 
and  not  a  feature  of  His  redemptive 
plan  was  borrowed  from  the  philoao- 
phies  of  men. 

The  utter  failure  of  human  philoso- 
phy is  one  of  the  marked  facts  of  his- 
tory. It  culminated  in  Pantheism, 
Atheism,  Materialism,  Bationalism,  Ag- 
nosticism, or  in  a  refined  selfishness, 
like  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism. 

nL  God  not  only  discarded,  but  con- 
tradicted, the  teachings  of  man's  phi- 
losophy. He  set  at  naught  human  rea- 
son as  inadequate  to  explore  His  deep 
things,  and  humiliated  the  proud  mind 
of  the  wive  men.    For  example: 

He  presented  Divine  thoughts  far 
above  the  thoughts  of  man;  mysteries 
above  comprehension,  though  not  above 


apprehension;  things  too  high  and 
lofty  for  human  wisdom  to  grasp^  and 
which  the  natural  man  could  not  re- 
ceive. 

Again,  He  dared  to  pceaenl  paradoxes, 
apparent  contxadictiona,  irreconcilable 
by  man's  philoaophy,  snob  as  the  union 
of  two  natures  in  one  person  in  the 
God-man;  the  union  of  three  persons 
in  one  God,  as  in  the  Trinity;  the  doc- 
trines of  Divine  aorereignty  and  human 
f^ee-agency,  an  unchangeable  God  and 
yet  prevailing  prayer,  etc 

Again,  the  whole  philoaophy  of  re» 
demption,  of  sin  and  its  desert,  the  law 
and  its  demands,  salvation  by  vicarious 
suffering,  etc.,  is  above  the  reason  of 
man  to  devise,  or  even  explore.  Into  it 
even  the  angels  desire  to  look. 

IV.  God  utteriy  discarded  all  human 
merit  The  Gospel  not  only  humblea 
the  proud  intellect,  but  the  prouder 
heart  of  man.  A  free  salvation,  all  of 
grace,  conflicts  with  all  the  prejudioea 
of  the  natural  heart:  it  is  the  *'  affo^os 
of  (^  cross.**  No  man  is  capable  of  a. 
good  work  in  God's  sight  until  he  first 
believes  and  comes  into  a  saved  state; 
then  the  imparted  grace  of  God  makes 
good  werks  possible;  but  they  only  glor- 
ify that  grace;  and  one  of  the  grandest 
proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  this  (Gos- 
pel is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  face  of 
the  enmity  of  the  natural  heart  to  these 
doctrines,  it  has  made  steady  and  rapid 
progress  from  the  beginning. 

In  all  this,  however,  the  wisdom  of 
God  appears.    For: 

1.  €k>d  makes  it  possible  for  all  sin- 
ners to  be  saved.  Whoever  can  sin  can 
understand  salvation.  All  philosophiea 
were  addressed  to  an  elect  few:  witnesa 
Plato's  few  disciples,  and  Pythagoras^ 
with  his  exoteric  and  esoteric  schools. 

2.  God  makes  possible  for  all  believ- 
ers to  be  preachers  of  the  Gospel  and 
winners  of  souls. 

3.  God  abolishes  invidious  distinc- 
tions between  sinners  and  between  be- 
lieversw  All  are  on  a  level,  as  guilty, 
condemned,  and  helpless;  all  on  a  level, 
as  saved  by  grace  without  works. 

4.  Grod  presents  a  faith  so  grandly  su- 
perior to  all  human  teaching  that  there 
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it  DO  risk  of  oonfonndiog  it  with  man's 
philosophy,  or  mistaking  it  for  a  human 
inyention. 

5.  God  reserves  to  himself  all  the 
glory.  Han  has  no  ground  for  boast- 
ing or  self-oomplacencj,  etc. 

&  God  teaches  men  implicit  submis- 
sion and  obedience. 


nFOSXnOH  of  LUZiL 
xTi:  1-12. 
Bt  Ext.  W.  F.  Asms  [Gokobboational], 
8u!n>SBX«Ain>,  Mass. 
Ih  studying  the  parables  of  Christ  we 
sre  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the 
essential  aim  and  the  drapery  of  the 
pszable.  In  the  story  of  the  Unjust 
Judge  he  is  represented  as  granting  the 
petition  through  mere  weariness;  but 
God  hears  prayer,  not  because  wearied 
bj  us,  but  because  He  loves  us.  The 
design  there  is  to  commend  the  duty  of 
esmeatness  in  prayer.  In  this  parable 
of  the  steward,  the  Lord  commends 
him,  not  for  his  honesty  or  fidelity,  but 
for  his  prudence  and  foresight.  We 
often  detaeh  a  single  quality  of  one's 
ehsncter  and  admire  it,  while  we  con- 
demn the  general  character.  We  admire 
the  dexterity  of  a  juggler,  while  we  can- 
not endorse  his  private  character.  And 
so  Christ  often  looked  at  a  single  point 
of  character.  How  could  the  conduct 
of  this  steward  be  commended  to  us  for 
imitation  ? 

The  thought  which  Christ  seeks  to 
iUustrate  is:  How  may  Christian  men 
use  their  gifts  and  talents  and  property, 
•0  that,  when  taken  away  from  life,  they 
thall  be  received  to  everlasting  habita- 
tions. And  He  uses  this  parable  to  en- 
iaroethe  thought.  The  steward  9Wim 
to  have  acted  neither  wisely,  justly,  nor 
disritably — wasting  his  Lord's  goods, 
tnd  then  seeking  to  defraud  Him. 
Christ  never  commended  dishonesty. 
But  the  parable  eays  that  the  lord  of 
that  steward  (not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ) 
eommended  him  because  he  had  done 
wisely,  and  Christ  urges  His  disciples 
to  a  similar  course  of  action  in  some  re- 
^Mcts.  Now  the  parable  must  have  an 
explanation  which  will  show  that  the 
steward  was  commended,  not  for  low 


cunning,  but  for  his  strict  justice  and 
forethought. 

A  certain  rich  man  had  a  steward  to 
whom  he  gave  the  management  of  his 
estates.  On  the  charge  of  having  wasted 
the  property  he  is  called  before  his  mas- 
ter and  threatened  with  expulsion  from 
office.    That  he  might  silence  his  accu- 
sers, satisfy  his  lord,  and  retain  his 
place,  he  sent  for  all  the  tenants,  reduced 
largely  their  indebtedness,  paying  this 
as  the  price  of  safety.    He  received  the 
approbation  of  his  lord,  of  the  debtors, 
of  Christ.     What  was  his  relation  to  the 
lord  of  the  estate  ?    In  the  East  it  was, 
and  is,  often  the  way  for  a  lord,  who 
cannot  or  will  not  manage  his  own  prop- 
erty, to  employ  an  agent.    This  agent 
acts  according  to  his  own  discretion, 
and  stands  as  lord  to  the  tenants.    The 
contract  is  that  the  steward  shall  pay  a 
certain  amount  in  the  lump  to  the  lord, 
and  the  balance  is  his  remuneration.  If 
this  contract  price  was  paid,  the  lord 
seldom  asked  how  it  was  raised.    The 
steward  had  no  salary,  and  to  compen- 
sate himself  he  rented  the  lands  to  par- 
ties on  such  terms  as  would  be  remu- 
nerative to  the  owner  and  to  himself. 
If  he  was  a  just  man  he  could  deal  well 
by  the  master  and  by  the  tenants.    It 
was  in  his  power  to  gain  the  goodwill  of 
the  men  under  him  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 
If  the  crops  failed,  or  the  tenant  was 
sick,  the  steward   could  relieve  him. 
The  money  due  the  lord  was  not  dimin- 
ished.   Now,  if  the  steward  was  a  hard, 
avaricious  man,  he  could  enrich  himself 
by  oppressing  the  tenants,  and  yet  not 
defraud  the  lord.     He  could  demand 
exorbitant   rents,    or    lend    money   at 
ruinous  interest,  or  sell  the  products  of 
the  land  at  poor  prices,  or  seize  the 
goods  of  the  debtor  and  demand  pay- 
ment for  their  restoration.    Thus  he 
could  unjustly  enrich  himself,  and  yet 
not  rob  his  employer.     The  rascality  of 
the  steward  might  never  come  to  light. 
But  the  estate  would  sufifer.    The  ten- 
ants would  be  discouraged  and  discou* 
tented,  the  estate  would  be  wasted,  and 
the  proprietor  sufifer  loss.     Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  estate  in  this  para- 
ble.   The  steward  had  mismanaged,  by 
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•  most  lie.**  A  hard  life  here,  and  here- 
after eternal  min ! 

6w  The  only  etwy  way  ie  the  way  of 
obedience — the  life  that  now  is  and  the 
Ufa  that  is  to  oome. 

Torn  from  your  hard  master  and  serve 
the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  whose  yoke  is 
easy,  and  whose  harden  is  light. 

ooiannixoy  tbouqhtsl 

Bt  Bxy.  a.  J.  Quick,  Plaikfikld,  Cohn. 

1.  Wbbb  we  invited  by  a  firiend  to  a 
feast,  it  wonld  be  an  insnlt  to  our  host 
to  eat  and  satisfy  oar  hanger  before 
going.  It  would  imply  that  we  thought 
the  food  of  our  own  table  more  palatable 
than  his.  So,  to  oome  acceptably  to  the 
feast  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  come 
hungry  for  the  bread  of  life. 

There  we  find  spread  for  us  a  feast 
which  could  never  be  equalled,  though 
one  had  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  in 
his  treasury.  Our  Host  says,  '*  This  is 
my  body  which  is  broken  for  you:  take, 
eat";  '*I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven — ^if  any  man 
eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever  "; 
'*  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger,  for  they 
shall  be  Mled." 

2.  Neither,  if  we  are  invited  to  a  feast, 
do  we  take  anything  with  us  to  supple- 
ment the  feast.  If  we  go  by  invitation, 
it  is  implied  that  our  host  will  provide 
all  that  is  necessary.  So,  '*  Nothing  in 
my  hand  I  bring,'*  is  the  confession  of 
every  welcome  guest  at  the  Lord's  table. 
We  honor  our  Host  when  we  sit  down 
at  His  table,  believing  that  He  is  able  to 
provide  enough  for  us  all,  and  expect- 
ing that  He  wilL  It  is  the  guest  with 
''great  expectations"  that  is  helped 
the  most  bountifully  at  the  Lord's  table. 

3.  Nor,  when  we  have  partaken  of  the 
feast,  do  we  attempt  to  render  an  equiva- 
lent for  it.  However  rich  the  repast, 
we  honor  our  host  by  accepting  all  as  a 
free  gift. 

So  our  Lord  expects  none  of  His 
guests  to  perform  any  deed  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compensation  for  fa- 
vors received.  It  is  appropriate  that 
offerings  be  made  at  the  Lord's  table, 
but  not  as  payment  of  indebtedness. 
They  are  expressions  of  love  for  Christ's 


poor.  They  are  a  reoognition  of  the 
command,  "Freely  ye  have  received; 
freely  give."  "Inasmuch  aa  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

UBSETT  IN  PIB8JKIUT10H. 
Bt  Bkv.  Johh  W.  Cumton  [Mxthooiibt], 

iKDXPSimKHCB,  Iowa. 
Lai  I  wt  foHT  man  loofe,  walking  in  th$ 

midst  qf  the  flirt,  and  they  have  no  hurt; 

and  the  form  cf  the  fourth  is  Wee  the  Son 

qf  OodL— Dan.  iii:85. 

L  TVue  men  and  the  true  ohurch  are 
subject  to  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  a 
sharp,  criticising  and  opposing  world. 
**Lo!  Isee." 

n.  TVue  men  are  a  rarity  and  meet  the 
open  endorsement  of  all  good  minds, 
and  the  silent  respect  of  even  some  bad 
minds. 

in.  A  true  ehurA  may  be  small,  yet 
she  stands  unharmed  and  respected  in 
the  world.  "They  walk  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  and  they  have  no  hurt" 

lY.  True  liberty  is  bom  in  the  far- 
naoe.  "Four  men  loose."  "I  have 
chosen  thee  in  the  furnace,"  Isa.  xlviii: 
10.  **  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold 
tried  in  the  fire,"  Bev.  iii:  18.  Exam- 
ples: Bunyan  in  Bedford  jail;  John  on 
the  Isle  of  Patmos. 

"  Trae  liberty  U  Ohristiaii. 

Baptized  and  found  in  Christian  hearts  alone; 

All  elae  are  slaTea  of  Satan.  Sin  and  ]>eath." 

The  Bevolutionary  War;  the  recent 
Civil  War. 

y.  OocCe  Presence  is  the  sure  support 
of  true  men  and  a  true  church.  <*  The 
form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  Qod. 


THE  CHEISTZAK  PEIL0S0PE7  OF 

Livma. 

By  Bkv.  Jambs  B.    Kino    [Congbboa- 

TioNAii],  Sandwioh,  Mass. 
Tfie  life  tehich  I  wno  live  in  the  flesh,  lUve 

by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  toAo  loved 

me  and  gave  himsdf  forme, — Gal.  ii :  20. 

I,  The  true  philosophy  and  princq^le  of 
daily  life. 

Not  only  the  spiritual  but  the  ordi- 
nary life —the  common  bread-and-but- 
ter life,  "the  Ufe  in  the  flesh,"  to  be 
lived  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 
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IL  Tke  ma^ne  and  the  in$piralion  qf 
ike  ChnstUm  i^e. 
<*The  Son  of  Ood  loved  me." 
in.  The  9avmg  oandiHan  of  the  eternal 

The  Booeptanoe  of  the  fact  that  He 
-**  gave  Bimaelf  for  me." 

7HSMZ8    AND    TEXTS    OF    BEGSNT 
LfiADIKQ  SEB1C017S. 

L  Ibe  Two-fold  Appeal  of  lAwlairaeM.  **It 
Is  time  for  tiiee.  Lord,  to  work,  Jor  they 
baTe  made  Toid  thy  law:  ther^ore  do  I  Ioto 
thy  oomiiiandments."~PB.  ozlx:  125-128. 
Ber.  A.  F.  Irwin,  Peoria,  HL 

■2.  Well-choeen  Friendship.  *'He  that  walketh 
with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.  Bat  a  com- 
panlon  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed.*'— Froy. 
xiii:  ao.  J.  O.  Mnmy,  D.D..  of  Princeton, 
to  Faculty  and  Stadents  of  Oomell  Uni- 
Territy. 

X  The  Church's  Exultant  Lore.  '*  He  brought 
me  to  the  banqueting  house,  and  his  ban- 
ner  oYer  me  was  Ioto."— Bong  of  Solomon 
ii:  4.    BoT.  F.  L.  Oolt  Humboldt,  Tenn. 

4.  Waiting  to  be  Orsoious.    **  Therefore  will 

the  liord  wait,  that  he  may  be  gracious 
unto  you."— Isa.  xxx:  18.  L.  T.  Oliamber- 
lain,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

•S.  Genuine  Hardships  of  Working  Men.  -So 
the  oarpenter  Micoursged  the  gold,  and  he 
that  smootheth  with  ue  hammer  him  that 
smote  the  anvil,"  etc.— Isa.  xli:  7.  T.  De 
Witt  Talmaga  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

<k.  The  Beserve  Power  of  Prayer.  •'Thlnkest 
thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father, 
and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  thim 
twelve  legions  of  an^ls  ?"— Bfatt  xztI:  63. 

A.  T.  Pieraon.  D.D..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  Jesus  Angry  with  Hard  Hearts.  "  And  when 
he  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with 
anger,  being  grieved  tor  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  he  saith  unto  the  man.  Stretch 
forth  thine  hand.**- Mark  iU:  5.  Bev.  C. 
H.  Spurgeon,  London. 

t.  Lessons  ftom  Nature.  "  I  see  men  as  trsM 
walking."— Mark  viii :  2i.  Bev.  Bobert 
Collyer,  New  York. 

5.  Sin  a  Gigantic   Swindle.    *'  What  shall   it 

I»ofit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"— M^rk  viii:  36. 
Bev.  J.  A.  Chauiberlin.  Berlin.  Wis. 

10.  The  Necessity  and  Efficacy  of  Faith  in  God. 
"Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Have  fUth  in 
God.**- Mark  xi:  22.  Bishop  Edward  Q. 
Andrews,  of  Wsshington,  before  the  faulty 
and  Students  of  Cornell  University. 

IL  Limits  of  God's  Forbearance.  Parable  of  the 
Vineyard.— Luke  xUi:  6-9.  William  M.  Tay- 
lor. D.D.,  New  York. 

11  The  Growth  of  Modem  Skei>ticifim.  **  Then 
saith  he  to  Thomas.  Beach  hither  thy  finger 
and  behold  my  hands,  .  .  .  and  be  not 
fsithless,  but  believing."— John   xx:   '/J. 

B.  F.  Alsop.  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

IS.  The  Historical  Causes  of  Pauperism  and  its 
Cure.  "And  a  certain  man  lame  trom  his 
mother's  womb,  whom  they  laid  daily  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple,  .  .  .  seeing  letter 
snd  John  about  to  go  into  the  temple,  asked 
an  alms."— Acta  ill:  10.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends, 
DJ>.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

14.  The  Pagan   and    Christian   Conception   of 

Labor.  "  Let  there  more  work  be  laid  upon 
the  men,  that  they  may  labor  therein."— 
Ex.  v:  9.  "And  every  man  shall  receive 
his  own  reward  according  to  his  own 
labor."- 1  Cor.  iii:  8.  Bev.  8.  Gifford  Nel- 
son. Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

15.  Obedience  Through  SulTering.    "  Though  he 

were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by 


the  things  which  he  Buffered."  etc.— Heb. 
v:  8.    John  B.  Paxton,  D.D„  New  York. 

16.  Growth,    Physical,    Moral    and    Spiritual, 

**  Qrow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ"— 2  Pet. 
iii:  18.  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brook- 
lyn. N.Y. 

17.  The  Success  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Failure  of 

the  New  Theolooies.  *•  Stand  ye  in  the 
ways  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths." — 
Jer  vi:  16.  '*I  write  no  new  command- 
ment unto  you,  but  an  old  commandment 
which  ye  had  from  the  beginning."— 1  John 
li:  7.  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst,  before  New  York 
It.  E.  Conference. 


SUQGSSTIVfi  THEICES. 

1.  The  Signifloanoe  of  Memorials.     ("What 
mean  ye  by  these  stones  f— Josh,  iv:  6.) 

3.  The  Bridal  Gift.    ("Thou  has  given  me  a 

south  land  [Achsah  to  Caleb  her  father  on 
the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  the  brave 
Othnifel];  give  me  also  sprinss  of  water. 
And  he  gave  her  the  upper  springs  and  the 
nether  springs."— Josh,  xv:  19.) 
8.  TheTreacheryof  Sin.  (*•  JoabsaidtoAmasa, 
Art  thou  in  health,  my  brother  ?  And  Joab 
took  Amasa  by  the  beard  to  kiss  him.  But 
Amssa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword  that  was 
in  Joab's  hand :  so  be  smote  him."— 2  Sam. 
xx:  9. 10.) 

4.  The  Power  of  (Godliness  not  in  Ceremony. 

("  Gehazi  laid  the  staff  upon  the  taco  of  the 
child;  but  there  was  neither  voice,  nor 
hearing.  Wherefore  he  went,  saying.  The 
child  is  not  awaked."— 2  Kings  iv:  31.) 
6.  The  Covenant  of  the  Hand,  ("is  thine  heart 
right,  as  my  heart  Is  with  thine  heart  t 
And  Jehonadab  answered.  It  is.  If  it  be 
give  me  [Jehu]  thine  hand."— 2  Kings  x:  16.) 

6.  Perverted  Justice  the  Curse  of  the  Land. 

('*  Their  right  hand  is  full  of  bribes."— Fs. 
xxvi:  10.  "  Woe  to  thee.  Gland,  when  thy 
king  is  a  child,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  the 
morning." — EccL  x:  16.) 

7.  A  Guilty  Conscience  a  Great  Troubler.  (*'The 

king  went  to  his  palace,  and  passed  the 
night  fasting:  neither  were  instrumeuts  of 
music  brought  bfefore  him;  and  his  sleep 
went  from  him."— Dan.  vi:  18.) 

8.  Sinners  Feed  on  the  Faults  of  Christians. 

("They  eat  up  the  sin  of  my  ];>eople.  and 
they  set  their  heart  on  their  iniquity." — 
Hosea  iv:  8.) 

9.  Deceptive    Peace,    and    its   ConsequeucM. 

("  The  men  that  were  at  peace  with  tbee, 
nave  deceived  thee,  and  prevailed  against 
thee."— Obadiah  7.) 

10.  The  Credit  Side  of  Bookkeeping.  IllUBtrated. 

("llien  they,  that  feared  the  Lord,  spake 
often  one  to  another;  and  the  Lord  bar- 
kened and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remem- 
brance was  written,  etc." — Mai.  iii:  16.) 

11.  Unbelief  a  Moral   Blockade    to  Beceiving 

Divine  Power.  ("  He  did  not  many  mighty 
works  there,  because  of  their  unbelief."— 
Matt  xiii:  68.) 

12.  The  Medicine  of  Heart  upon  Heart    ("  And 

he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  out  of  the  town."— Mark  viii:  23.) 

13.  Superficiality  of  Unbelief.    ("But  had  cer- 

tain questions  against  him  of  their  own 
suiwrstition.  and  of  one  Jesus,  which  was 
dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive."— 
Acts  XXV :  19.) 

14.  Poor  Work  and  Worse  Wages.    ("  The  wages 

of  sin  is  death."— Bom.  vi:  23.) 

16.  The  Precautions  of  Faith.  ("  Beware  lest  any 
man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit  after  the  traditions  of  men, 
etc."— Col,  U:  8.  9.) 

16.  Seeming  but  not  Beal  Perfection.  ( "  Which 
things  ['  ordinances']  have  indeed  a  show 
of  will- worship  and  humility,  and  neglect- 
ing of  the  body:  uot  in  any  honor  to  the 
satisfying  of  the  flesh."— Col.  ii:  20-23.) 
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July  7.— Soxjooi  Ybwi  ov  Pbobatiom. 
— James  Iy:  14. 

Probation^  and  what  is  inyolyed  in  it, 
gives  to  this  life,  transient  as  it  is,  in- 
finite signifioanoe,  and  awful  solemnity. 
Life,  considered  alone,  separate  from  its 
fruit,  its  issue,  is  a  trifle,  a  thing  of  but 
little  and  temporary  moment.  James, 
in  this  sense,  justly  oharaoterizes  it : 
"  What  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapor, 
that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then 
Tanisheth  away."  But  join  on  Eternity 
to  this  span  of  existence,  and  take  into 
the  account  the  fixed  and  unalterable 
moral  attributes  which  this  life  im- 
presses upon  character  and  future  des- 
tiny, and  the  problem  of  life  at  once 
puts  on  the  solemnity  and  importance 
of  eternity  itself.  It  is  the  Probation 
element  of  life  that  invests  it  with  such 
transcendent  interest  and  value.  Admit 
that  we  are  to  have  ancHher  <* chance" 
in  the  next  world,  and  you  take  from 
the  present  its  supreme  value  and  sig- 
nificance as  a  factor  in  our  eternal  des- 
tiny. But  shut  the  sinner  up  absolutely, 
as  the  Scriptures  do,  as  we  interpret 
them,  to  this  life,  to  *'  'scape  from  hell, 
and  fly  to  heaven,"  and  you  burden 
these  brief  years  with  a  value  and  a 
solemnity  that  cannot  be  estimated  or 
fully  realized. 

Let  us  seek  to  develop  and  fix  these 
thoughts  in  our  minds. 

L  One  thino  is  ckbtain:  the  pbxsemt 

LIFE     IS    ▲    UFB    OF     MOBAL     PROBATION. 

God  puts  every  one  of  us  here  on  trial 
for  eternity.  He  gives  each  one  a  fair 
chance;  a  golden  opportunity  to  secure 
future  blessedness.  ''Now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation."  No  one  can  doubt  this.  It 
is  a  FACT,  and  a  fact  of  tremendous  im- 
port— a  fact  that  will  possess  infinite 
significance  in  the  day  of  final  judg- 
ment. Brief  as  life  is,  it  is  long  enough 
to  answer  its  chief  end — to  develop  and 
form  moral  character.  If  we  are  among 
the  lost  hereafter,  it  will  not  be  because 
we  had  no  chance  for  life  and  salvation 
here.  During  all  our  stay  here  Grod 
waited  to  extend  to  us  His  forgiving 


mercy;  Ohrist  interceded  with  and  for 
us;  the  door  of  heaven  stood  wide  open 
for  our  entrance. 

n.  Wb  ABB  MOT  ABBUXBD  THAT  OUEFBO- 
BATIONABT  TEBM  WILL  XXTBND  BBTONI> 
TDCB  AND  DEATH.      No  OUC   claimS  it  BS  ft. 

(act,  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  utmost  that  the  advocates, 
of  the  "  New  Theology  "  argue  for,  is  its 
jx>s«i&Utfy,  and  that  only  in  certain  cases; 
never  where  Ohrist  has  been  offered  and 
rejected  in  this  life.  While  the  whole- 
and  uniform  tenor  and  testimony  of  the* 
Scriptures  seem  clearly  to  limit  the  ofifer 
of  mercy  and  the  acceptance  of  Ohrist 
to  the  present  life.  Now,  or  neveb,  is. 
the  only  safe  position  for  the  sinner  to* 
take.  And  in  view  of  this,  oh  what 
priceless  value  does  life  put  on — every 
year,  month,  week,  day,  hour  I  What 
everlasting  interests  hang  upon  it ! 
in.  If  another  probation  were  assured. 

us,  IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBIiE,  IN  THE  NATT7BB  OF 
THE  CASE,  THAT  IT  WOUIJ>  BE  AS  FAVOBABLS 

AS  THE  PBESENT.  The  hfnd  is  here  given, 
and  it  would  be  perpetuated  and  inten-- 
sified  in  eternity  by  the  laws  of  moral 
being  and  development.  To  sin  away 
and  forfeit  this  probation,  therefore,  i» 
to  render  absolutely  useless  any  future 
chance,  if  one,  or  a  thousand,  should  te 
granted  the  "  belated  sinner." 

rV.   The  AliTEBNATIVE  IS  PBB88XD  UPON" 

US — by  the  authority  of  God,  by  the 
laws  of  moral  being,  by  the  seen  and  ir- 
revocable tendencies  of  moral  conduct 
in  this  life.  Now,  or  neveb  I  Saltation 
in  this  life,  or  damnation  in  the  life  U>> 
come  I     WhXck  shall  Ubef 

July  14. — ^Dting  THE  Death  of  the: 
Biohteous. — Num.  xxiii:  10. 

There  is  nothing  that  men  in  general 
dread  so  much  as  dying.  Death  is  a. 
spectre  that  haunts  us  day  and  night,, 
and  it  will  not  *'down  "  at  one's  bidding. 
And  is  it  strange?  If  death  were  the 
end  of  us,  death  would  stiil  be  a  con* 
slant  dread.  But  death  only  serves  U> 
dispossess  us  of  the  present  life  and 
world,  and  thrust  us  forth  upon  a  new, 
untried,  unending  state  of  existence. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  uncertain,  in- 
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eomprehensible,  vast,  solemn,  inToWed 
in  the  azperienoe  of  death,  that  it  is 
fitted  to  impress  and  awe-inspire  ns  as 
nothing  else  can  do.  When  will  death 
eome  to  me?  How  shall  I  meet  it? 
What  shall  come  after  it?  What  shall 
be  my  character,  my  destiny,  in  the 
eternal  world,  into  which  death  will 
usher  me? 

No  thonghtfol  mind,  be  he  Christian 
or  infidel,  a  saint  or  a  sinner,  can  pon- 
der SQoh  questions  and  not  feel  their 
significance  and  impressive  solemnity. 
Even  the  vacillating,  deceitful,  selfish, 
easy-going  Balaam,  could  not  contem- 
plate such  an  event  without  great  seri- 
ousness, and  though  his  prayer  came 
from  unhallowed  lips,  and  an  evil, 
woridly  heart,  it  is  yet  a  prayer  of  won- 
drous beauty  and  force:  *'Let  medio 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his."  Who  would  not 
say  Amen  to  such  a  prayer?  And  yet 
multitudes  wish  for  such  a  death,  and 
pray  the  prayer  of  Balaam,  and  it  may 
be  often,  and  with  a  feeling  heart,  who 
bave  no  just  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  prayer,  the  deep  and  solemn 
tmths  involved  in  it.  Fearful  mistakes 
and  misconceptions  prevail,  to  the  final 
despair  and  everlasting  ruin  of  souls. 

Let  us  name  a  few  of  them,  and  let  us 
all  take  the  warning  they  afibrd. 

1.  One  is  that  dtoAh  ii  vietoed  as  an 
tvent  hy  itse^,  disconnected  wUk  the  l^ethal 
has  gone  b^ore.  The  one  great  anxiety 
of  life  with  such  is  about  dying,  not 
about  Uving,  If  at  the  last  they  can  find 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  so  have 
a  peaceful  *'end,"  and  step  into  heaven 
—that  is  all  they  ask  or  seek!  Is  it  any 
marvel  that  they  are  disappointed? 

2.  Another  is,  that  Uisthe  ijfb,  and  not 
fte  experience  of  dtino  that  determines  des' 
tiny  in  the  future  world.  Moral  ideas, 
moral  discipline,  moral  qualities,  alone 
settle  the  question  of  fitness  for  heaven; 
not  the  particular  feelings  and  experi- 
ences which  happen  to  characterize  the 
bonr  of  death.  The  physical,  rather 
than  the  spiritual,  is  apt  to  determine 
the  manner  in  which  we  end  life  here. 
"Death -bed  experiences'*  cannot  be 
Telied  upon.     Many  a  saint  has  died  in 


great  physical  agony  and  spiritual 
darkness  and  trembling.  And  every^ 
day  notorious  sinners,  and  even  infi» 
dels,  die  in  quietness  and  hopefulness. 
**  They  have  no  bands  in  their  death, '^ 
like  other  men.  They  live  without  any- 
just  conception  of  their  sinfolness  and 
need  of  Christ's  cleansing  blood,  and 
so  die  in  ignorance  of  the  tremendous- 
fact  that  they  are  "without  hope,"  have 
no  moral  fitness  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Their  * '  peace  "  in  death  is  a  false 
peace,  not  broken  till  the  thunders  of 
divine  wrath  break  upon  them  in  tho 
next  world. 

3.  Another  is,  that  moral  character,  and 
not  the  uncertain  and  perhaps  invol- 
untary experience  in  dying,  necessarily 
but  temporary  in  its  efifect,  is  the  one  factor 
that  decides  our  state  and  destiny  in  the  com- 
ing  VDorld.  Character  is  the  resultant  of 
living,  not  the  upshot  of  a  dying  hour» 
Faith,  repentance,  consecration,  service, 
discipline,  love  and  prayer,  enter  largely 
into  it,  and  mould  and  give  it  expres- 
sion and  vital  force.  Jkath  simply  com- 
pletes life's  vDork,  and  puts  upon  our 
matured  character,  be  it  good  or  evil, 
the  impress  of  eternity.  What  we  sow 
in  time,  and  that  oaly,  we  shall  reap  in 
eternity.  As  men  live,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, tbey  die.  If  we  wish  to  "  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,"  we  must 
live  the  life  of  righteousness. 

July  21. — Tokens  of  Psbditiom. — 
Phil,  i:  28. 

"  Perdition  "  means  a  state  of  utter 
and  hopeless  ruin.  A  "token"  is  & 
sign,  a  premonition,  a  warning.  The- 
natural  world  is  full  of  them.  A  change 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  order  of 
things,  a  coming  disaster  or  great  event 
of  any  kind,  is  heralded  by  certain 
phenomena,  which  long  experience  and 
observation  know  how  to  interpret  So,, 
also,  in  the  political,  social,  moral  and 
religious  spheres.  So  *' evident"  are 
these  tokens  to  the  discerning  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  forecast  the  future. 
They  are  prophetic  of  good  or  evil. 

On  this  principle  the  Apostle  inter- 
prets the  conduct  of  certain  *<  adver* 
saries"  of  the  faith  as  "on  evident 
token    of  perdition."    They  were  not 
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•o^MrfuMy  ^twnt^  qsmSl  given  over  to  dam* 
nation — he  had  no  warrant  for  saying 
this — ^but  he  was  justified  in  affirming 
that  snoh  oharacten  are  **  the  children 
of  perdition/*  the  heirs  of  Gk>d's  wrath, 
in  imminent  danger  of  destmction. 
And  every  preacher  of  the  Qospel  is 
irarranted  in  accepting  certain  traits  of 
•character  and  developments  of  deprav- 
ity as  "  evident  tokens  of  perdition  ** 
in  those  in  whom  they  are  found,  and 
hold  them  forth  as  warnings,  "  beacon- 
lights,**  in  the  world. 

Let  me  specify  a  few  such  tokens, 
which  fall  under  the  observation  of  all 
who  exercise  the  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Observe,  the  selection  I 
make  is  not  from  the  infidel,  or  openly 
immoral  and  wicked  classes,  but  from 
the  respectable  and  church-going  class 
of  sinners. 

L  A  state  of  habitual  moral  insensi- 
l>ility  on  the  momentous  and  infinitely 
interesting  matter  of  salvation. 

n.  A  quiet,  sleeping  conscience,  un- 
der the  sunlight  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
faithful  and  searching  appeals  of  God's 
ambassadors. 

in.  Convictions  of  sin  lost.and  relapse 
into  greater  carelessness  and  insensibil- 
ity than  ever  before,  after  a  period  of  re- 
ligious interest.  Such  cases  are  not 
rare,  especially  in  churches  blessed  with 
revivals,  and  many  a  pastor  has  wept 
bitter  tears  of  disappointment  over 
them. 

IV.  Passed  by  and  left  undisturbed  in 
their  sins — left,  it  may  be,  to  scofif  and 
oppose— when  God*s  Holy  Spirit  has 
been  sent  down  in  mighty  power  to 
awaken  and  convert  souls  and  gather 
in  the  harvest. 

y.  Where  Providential  chastisements 
^il  of  their  end,  and,  instead  of  hum- 
ble, penitent  submission  and  tearful 
recognition  of  God*s  hand  in  them, 
there  is  a  proud,  unyielding  spirit  of 
bitterness,  and  kicking  against  the 
pricks,  and  hardened  impenitency,  so 
that  the  Almighty  has  occasion  to  ask: 
"Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more; 
for  ye  will  revolt  more  and  more?" 

Now  where  such  things  appear,*'  per- 
dition "  is  nigh;  the  final  wrath  is  im- 


minent; the  last  sands  of  hope  are  fall- 
ing; the  knell  of  despair  is  ready  to 
sound! 

Confessedly,  this  is  an  awful  sub- 
ject to  dwell  upon.  But  the  shep- 
herd of  souls  must  not  shrink  from  his 
duty.  He  must  pursue  the  wandering, 
imperilled  sheep  away  across  the  open 
plain  of  sin  to  the  dark  mountain  of 
seeming  hopelessness,  if,  perad venture, 
at  the  last  hour  of  mercy  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  danger,  he  may  be  able  to 
rescue  the  lost  and  bring  him  back  into 
the  fold. 

And  the  greater  the  peril,  the  greater 
the  gathering  gloom  over  a  sinner's 
prospects  for  eternity,  the  greater 
should  be  the  travail  of  the  Church  in 
prayer  for  God's  gracious  interposition 
to  "pluck  him  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning." 

July  28.— Thx  Wbath  of  God.— John 
iu:  86;Eev.  vi:14,17. 

The  wrath  of  nfin  is  often  fearful  to 
Tiew,  and  especially  to  feeL  But  '*  the 
wrath  of  God*'!  '<the  wrath  of  the 
Xomb  "/  *<  the  great  day  of  His  wrath  "! 
O,  the  pen  cannot  describe  it,  imagina- 
tion cannot  conceive  it  I  What  will  the 
realization  of  it  be  ? 

And  this  wrath  impende  over  every  tm- 
penUeni  ctnd  wrforgiven  sinner. 

L  It  is  sure  to  fall  upon  him  indue  time. 
It  is  not  a  simple  possilnUiy.  It  is  not 
merely  a  threat  to  terrify  him.  It  is  as 
sure  in  the  future  as  God  Almighty's 
word  and  throne.  (1)  Eternal  and 
Omnipotent  Justice  has  decreed  it.  (2) 
Bevelation  declares  it  on  almost  every 
page.  (3)  The  providence  of  God  illus- 
trates and  confirms  His  word.  "The 
angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate," 
ore  experiencing  that  wrath,  *'  reserved 
in  chains  under  darkness  for  the  judg- 
ment." Mankind  in  this  world  are 
made  to  taste  of  that  wrath,  and  to  feel 
something  of  the  weight  and  bitterness 
of  God's  curse  because  of  sin. 

n.  It  is  sure,  in  due  time,  tofaUigpon 
the  sinner  in  aU  the  terribleness  of  its  power 
and  severity.  Bead  John's  words  cited 
in  the  text.  Bead  a  thousand  other 
passages  relating  to  death,  the  judg- 
ment-day, and  future  punishment.    (1) 
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Here  merey  tempers  jiutioe.  Here 
mmUi  is  restrained  and  gpraoe  works. 
Here  the  blood  and  intercession  of 
Jesns  Christ,  and  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  the  Chnroh,  prevail  to  mitigate  the 
aeTerity  of  God*s  anger.  (2)  This  is 
the  world  of  pnML\mi^  not  of  final 
award.  (3)  The  day  of  reckoning  is 
appointed  after  death.  (4)  « The 
wrath  of  the  Lamh  "  will  not  break  forth 
till  the  great  Day  of  Assize  shall  hare 
«ome.  So  that  all  we  know  and  see  of 
the  diTine  wrath  against  sin  and  incor- 
rigible sinners,  in  this  life,  is  bnt  a 
token,  a  faint  shadowing  forth,  of  fa- 
tore  rcTelation.  It  is  only  an  *<  earnest,** 
a  low  muttering  of  that  awful  tempest 
that  will  bnrst  in  fory  npon  the  un- 
godly, the  Christless,  when  <<  the  great 
day  of  his  wrath**  shall  have  come,  and 
which  will  sweep  them  with  the  besom 
of  destmction  into  eternal  perdition. 

IIL  ThAavrnOh  tolS  hejufUy  deserved; 
H  might  have  been  turned  aside  ;  votuntary 
.sin,  and  thepersistent  rrfusal  of  mercy  and 
grace,  tottt  ?uive  provoked  it.  It  is  not 
aimply  the  wrath  of  a  God  of  eternal 
righteonsness,  hating  all  iniquity  and 
boond  to  vindicate  ontraged  justice  in 
the  interest  of  good  government;  but 
it  is  also  "the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,** 
kindled  by  slighted  love,  by  rejected 


mercy,  by  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
counted  an  unholy  thing,  by  all  His 
bloody  sweat  and  agony  and  interces- 
sion despised!  Love,  grace,  sacrifice, 
nnparalleled  service,  to  save  the  unde- 
serving and  guilty,  requited  thus — 
what  can  the  "ungodly  and  the  sin- 
ner **  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  Christ, 
when  He  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  judg- 
ment and  dispense  the  awards  of  eter- 
nity I  O,  it  is  "  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  ** 
— the  once  meek,  patient,  loving,  plead- 
ing, yearning  Jesus — that  will  be  so  hot, 
so  unbearable,  so  overwhelming,  in 
that  awful  day  I  To  look  into  those 
eyes,  once  filled  with  tears  of  loving 
pity;  to  see  those  outstretched  hands 
that  were  once  nailed  to  the  cross; 
to  behold  that  head,  now  resplendent 
with  infinite  majesty  and  glory,  onoe 
crowned  with  thorns;  to  recognize  in 
that  voice  of  thunder  which  says  to 
them,  <*  Depart  ye  cursed  into  everlast- 
ing fire,**  the  very  voice  whose  gentle 
tones  once  sought  to  win  them  to  life ! 
O,  this  will  be  too  mnch^  and  they  will 
cry  to  "  the  mountains  and  to  the  rocks 
to  fall  on  them  and  hide  them  from  the 
face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb;  for  the 
great  day  of  His  wrath  is  come;  and 
who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?" 


^•i 


HOHILSTICS. 
Conducted  bt  Pbop.  J.  M.  Hofpin,  D.D. 


Thb  Scriptural  account  of  the  centu- 
rion's faith,  as  set  forth  more  specifically 
in  Matt,  viii:  10,  «  When  Jesus  heard  it, 
he  marvelled,  and  said  to  them,  that 
followed.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have 
not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Is- 
rael ** — ^this  narrative  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  original  plan  in  the  article  of 
last  month;  and  I  will  add  two  other 
plans  of  sermons  from  the  same  passage 
that  are  interesting  to  compare  as  homi- 
letio  studies,  the  first  being  that  of  F. 
W.  Robertson;  but  how  meagre  this 
mere  frame- work  unclothed  of  the  flesh, 
life  and  spirit  that  pulses  and  glows  in 
the  completed  sermon! 

In  his  introduction  he  says  that 
0hri8t*8  admiration  did  not  fasten  on  the 
centurion's    benevolence   or   perseve- 


rance or  anything  but  his  faith.  The 
New  Testament  gives  special  dignity  to 
faith.  By  faith  we  are  justified — moun- 
tains of  difficulty  are  removed  by  fiedth 
— faith  appropriates  heaven. 

Faith  as  a  theological  term  is  rarely 
used  theologically  in  other  matters,  and 
hence  its  meaning  is  obscured;  but 
faith  is  no  strange  new  power,  but  the 
same  principle  we  live  on  daily.  We 
trust  our  senses.  We  trust  men — ^bat- 
tles are  fought  on  the  information  of  a 
spy — ^merchants  trust  their  captains. 

Such,  too,  is  religions  faith.  We  trust 
in  probabilities.  We  cannot  prove  Gk>d*s 
existence.  Faith  decides  the  question 
of  probability.  Faith  ventures  on  God*s 
side,  upon  the  guarantee  of  something 
that  makes  the  thing  seem  right. 
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L  The  faith  which  was  commended. 

n.  The  caoae  of  the  commendation. 

L  Faith  commended.  (1.)  Evi- 
denoe  of  its  existence  in  the  hardness 
of  unbelief  haying  been  taken  from  the 
centurion's  mind;  and  added  to  this  is 
his  kindness,  "  building  a  synagogue,** 
"oaring for  our  nation."  (2.)  Evidence 
in  his  humility.  "Lord  I  am  not 
worthy,**  etc  This  was  either  the  result 
of  his  faith  or  one  with  it,  since  the 
spirit  of  proud  independence  does  not 
consist  with  faith.  Worldly  ideas  are, 
indeed,  quite  different,  for  young  men 
now  are  taught  to  be  independent. 
True  religion  frees  us  from  independ- 
ence on  wrong  things,  powers  and 
lusts,  but  makes  us  dependent  on  right 
things,  persons  and  Ood. 

It  was,  moreover,  a  Toluntary  humility. 
(3.)  Evidence  in  his  belief  in  an  invisi- 
ble living  will.  '*  Speak  the  word  only.'* 
He  did  not  rely  merely  upon  his  senses; 
he  asked  not  for  Christ's  presence,  but 
only  for  an  exercise  of  His  will.  He 
did  not  ask  Christ  to  operate,  like  a  phy- 
sician, through  the  laws  of  nature,  but 
looked  to  Him  as  the  Lord  of  life.  He 
felt  that  the  Cause  of  causes  is  a  person. 
He  learned  this  through  his  own  pro- 
fession. The  argument  ran  thus:  If 
the  command  of  will  wins  the  obedience 
of  my  servants,  then  by  Thy  will  the 
obedience  of  the  spirits  of  sickness  and 
health  is  secured.  He  looked  on  the 
universe  with  a  soldier's  eye.  To  him 
the  world  was  a  camp  of  organized  forces 
in  which  authority  was  paramount. 
Law  was  to  him  the  expression  of  a  per- 
sonal will.  The  soldier  through  law 
read  a  personal  will,  and  so  each  pro- 
fession teaches  some  religious  truth. 

II.  The  causes  of  the  astonishment. 
(1.)  The  centurion  was  a  gentile, 
therefore  unlikely  to  know  revealed 
truth.  (2.)  He  was  a  soldier,  therefore 
exposed  to  recklessness,  idleness  and 
sensuality. 

The  Savior's  comment  is  the  advan- 
tage of  disadvantages.  "Many  shall 
come  from  the  East,  etc."  Some  turn 
their  disadvantages  to  good  account. 
The  principal  remark  with  which  Bob- 
ertson  closes  is  that  this  narrative  testi- 


fies to  the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  He 
**  marvelled  "  with  genuine  wonder.  H» 
had  not  expected  to  find  such  faith. 
The  Savior  increased  in  wisdom  as  He 
grew  in  stature.  In  all  matters  of 
eternal  truth  His  knowledge  was  abso- 
lute, but  in  matters  of  earthly  wisdom 
(Robertson  thinks)  His  Jmowledge  was- 
modified  like  ours  by  experience.  If 
we  disbelieve  this  we  lose  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  and  we  lose  the  Savior.  His 
was  a  perfect  human  life.  "  If  we  do* 
not  love  Him  as  a  brother,  we  cannot 
realize  Him  as  a  Savior." 

The  second  plan  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  C.  Palmer  is  briefly  this: 

For  theme.  What  is  the  faith  which, 
gave  such  satisfaction  to  the  Lord  and 
which  he  did  not  find  in  Israel? 
(1.)  It  is  a  fiiith  which  springs  from, 
humility  ("Lord,  I  am  not  worthy. "> 
The  man,  according  to  Luke's  testi-- 
mony,  had  done  much  good  to  the 
Jews,  yet  he  holds  himself  lowly  in  the 
presence  of  Christ.  Faith  can  alone  be 
where  Christ  is  all  in  alL 

(2.)  It  is  a  faith  in  which  love  is 
joined.  Other  rulers  think  that  some- 
thing is  lost  from  their  dignity  if  they 
condescend  to  give  a  firiendly  word  or 
look  to  their  inferiors,  but  he  sent  a. 
special  request  to  the  Bedeemer  solely 
on  account  of  his  servant.  Some  par- 
ents even  are  so  hard  that  any  sacrifice 
for  a  child  is  too  much  for  them,  but  he 
regards  not  this  careful  painstaking  for 
a  servant.  Without  such  love  faith, 
could  not  exist. 

(3.)  It  is  a  faith  which  strives  for  the 
highest  gift  and  endeavors  to  appropri- 
ate it.  It  would  have  been  a  great  thing 
if  the  Lord  had  Himself  gone  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  servant  and  so  had 
healed  him;  but  the  centurion  asks  a. 
much  greater  thing  of  the  Lord  because 
he  judges  that  as  himself  executed  hia 
will  through  others  simply  by  a  word,, 
without  putting  his  own  hand  to  the 
work,  so  much  more  the  highest  power 
of  executing  by  a  word  belonged  to  the 
Lord.  It  is  thus  a  quality  of  true  faith 
that  it  desires  not  only  the  little  gift 
but  that  it  stretches  out  the  hands  for 
the  fall  and  perfect  gift 
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^010  woiiU  yavk  frtuda  lecture  ?     WhfU  are 
(he  essetdkU  eharaeteri9tic8  of  a  lecture  t 
A  lecture  is  more  exolosiTely  a  topi- 
-oal  disooorse,  a  disoonrse  upon  a  defi- 
nite theme,  than  a  sermon.    A  sermon 
should  never,  therefore,  be  a  lecture, 
nor  a  lectnre  a  sermon.    It  is  from  con- 
fusing this  distinction   that  sermons 
hsTe  acquired  their  reputation  for  dull- 
ness.   The  ground  idea  of  a  lecture  is 
instruction.     It  is  teaching  or  impart- 
ing knowledge.    It  runs  on  a  smooth 
level  of   plain  talk  respecting  things 
more  or  less  important  in  the  religious 
life — ^truths,  feusts,  duties  that  require 
•.some  explanation  and  clearing  up,  and 
that  give  an  opportunity  for  suggestions 
upon  many  matters  of  considerable  in- 
-terest,  but  not  perhaps  of  the  profound- 
cst  or    most  vital    nature.      While    a 
4Mrmon    should    always    contain    this 
noble  element  of  instruction,  it  should 
have  and  aim  for  a  great  deal  more  than 
this.    From  the  fact  that  some  preachers 
are  only  lecturers  conveying  truth  in 
dry  intellectual  and  scientific  form  with- 
out   earnestness^  without    the    press- 
ing sense  of  an  office  involving  eternal 
responsibility — involving  the  personal 
•character  and    spirit  of  the  preacher 
4md    his  everlasting    love  and  union 
with  Christ  the  Word— it  is  for  this 
reason    that   topical   preaching,  which 
more  nearly  resembles  lecturing  than 
.any    other    style  of   sermon,   is    not 
the  highest  order  of  preaching  and  is 
not  necessarily    spiritual,   biblical    or 
even  moral.   It  may  be,  and  often  is,  all 
these,  but  it  is  essentially  theme-preach- 
ing rather  than  faith-preaching,  and  it 
draws  its  power  from  a  human  subject 
lather  than  from  the  living  Word. 

But  the  lecture  has  its  place.  The 
good  custom  of  week-day  lectures  con- 
sisting of  running  expositions  upon  the 
Scriptures — like  Chalmers'  lectures  on 
Bomans — has  served  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  churches.  Carried  to  an  extrem e, 
the  lecture  has  sometimes  fallen  into 
s  wearisome  track,  and  the  interminable 
courses  of  serial  lectures  upon  the 
Apocalypse,  or  the  Minor  Prophets,  or 
the  Assembly's  catechism,  or  the  Book 
•of  Common  Prayer,  or  the  Congrega- 


tional Polity,  or  the  Reformation,  or 
the  Jewish  church,  or  the  Characters  of 
the  Bible,  or  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  or 
even  the  Divine  Attributes —some  of 
them  begun  and  not  ended,  have  become, 
after  a  time,  a  kind  of  funeral  march, 
diminishing  like  death  itself  to  a  van- 
ishing point.  Lectures  are  to  teach,  but 
in  a  free  way;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  an  age  like  this  where  there  are 
so  many  books  and  such  multiplied 
sources  of  instruction  even  upon  relig- 
ious themes,  nothing  can  hold  the  popu- 
lar mind  long,  and  its  craving  for  what 
is  new,  while  it  should  be  chastened 
cannot  be  repressed.  The  condition  of 
things  must  have  been  vastly  different 
when  Chrysostom  lectured  in  running 
commentary  upon  the  whole  Bible,  or 
when  John  Howe,  and  later  still,  Tim- 
othy D wight,  carried  triumphantly  to 
the  end  complete  courses  of  lectures 
upon  Systematic  Theology. 

The  lecture,  therefore,  whether  on  a 
week-day  evening,  or  Sunday  afternoon 
and  evening,  should  be  varied,  should 
be  brief,  should  not  be  too  scholastic, 
while  it  may  and  should  give  the  results 
of  thorough  scholarship — bringing  forth 
things  new  and  old,  should  not  promise 
too  much  nor  lay  out  too  bie  a  plan, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  may  pursue  a 
thoughtf  al  and  comprehensive  plan  and 
stick  to  it,  at  least  so  long  as  healthy  en- 
thusiasm can  be  sustained.  Where  there 
are  indications  of  weariness,  and  people 
do  not  attend  for  trivial  reasons,  it  does 
not  require  great  sagacity  in  the 
preacher  to  alter  his  method  and  to 
substitute  another  and  fresher  subject; 
or,  better  still,  preach  a  sermon  ad- 
dressed to  conscience  and  heart,  or  hold 
a  purely  devotional  service,  where 
prayer  is  changed  for  lecture  and  the 
Great  Teacher  takes  the  place  of  the 
human  one. 

Many  preachers  have  found  that  lec- 
tures upon  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
or  the  life  of  Christ  pure  and  simple, 
especially  in  the  winter  season,  when 
the  attention  can  be  concentrated,  are 
far  the  most  fruitful  of  all  in  build- 
ing up  the  people  in  the  spiritual 
life,  and   oftentimes    in   pouring   in 
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upon  souls  oppressed  and  darkened  by 
earthly  oares  a  dlTine  light  of  loftier 
hope  and  peace  and  loye,  as  the  flock 
of  old  followed  aboat  the  Good  Shep- 
herd wbithersocTer  He  led  them  while 
listening  to  His  Toioe  and  feeding  from 
His  hand.  In  this  connection,  the  sub- 
ject of  expository  preaching  might  claim 
a  word  whether  it  be  in  the  pnlpit  on 
Sunday  or  in  the  week-day  lecture. 
£xposition  is  mainly  exegesis,  but  not 
of  a  purely  philologio  kind;  the  lecture 
or  sermon  deriTed  from  it  should 
be  a  Tigorous  generalization  that  gath* 
ers  into  it  all  the  essence  and  juices 
of  the  text,  its  relations  to  kindred 
truths,  the  whole  course  of  its  argu- 
ment, the  practical  lessons  it  teaches, 
summarizing  it  and  catching  and  im- 
parting its  original  spirit,  so  that  it  ut- 
ters its  Yoice  with  a  present  living 
power.  If  hard  work  is  not  put  into 
expository  preaching,  it  is  the  Tery 
poorest  of  aU.  It  runs  to  the  weakest 
and  thinnest  dilution.  The  difficulty 
to  be  guarded  against  is  going  orer  the 
ground  too  minutely  and  slowly.  An 
apostolic  epistle,  for  example,  was  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  church  and  was 
read  as  one  letter — it  should  not  take  a 
year  to  go  through  it.  Let  condensa- 
tion be  studied.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans  has  been  the  Sebastopol  of 
young  ministers  fresh  from  seminary 
teaching;  but  though  filled  with  weighty 
thoughts  and  profound  with  spiritual 
life,  it  is  a  fiery  and  continuous  argu- 
ment hastening  ad  eveniwn  like  a  Phi- 
lippic of  Demosthenes,  eyen  if  inter- 
rupted with  episodes  of  emotion  and 
flights  of  inspiration.    If  analyzed  too 


microscopically  and  pottered  upon,  tha 
general  sweep  and  current  of  the  argu- 
ment is  lost.  Exposition,  therefore,, 
should  be  made  interesting  as  well  as 
instructiTC  and  not  a  mere  dass-teaoh-^ 
ing,  for  the  preacher  is  more  than  a. 
lecturer.  He  nourishes  the  life  of  hia 
flock,  arouses  and  cultiTates  their  de?o* 
tionalaffeotiona,  promotes  their  bencTo- 
lent  actiTity,  represses  their  selflshnesa 
cf  linng  and  leads  them  into  lh» 
strength  and  joy  of  a  higher  life  in 
Christ.  And  I  am  led  to  say  in  closings 
that  there  is  one  New  England  church 
serrice  of  the  "Preparatory  Lecture  **^ 
that  has  happily  surviTed  and  may  be 
still  employed  by  the  minister  with 
great  and  good  effect.  While  it  is  an 
occasion  for  dearly  instructing  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  origin,  history 
and  nature  of  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Sup^ 
per,  it  is  especially  adapted  to  awaken 
and  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  th» 
Church  by  drawing  it  nearer  to  th» 
head-spring — the  personal  loye  and  loy- 
alty to  the  Savior.  The  spirit  of  love 
which  is  the  central  impelling  power  of 
Christian  duty,  is  stirred  in  a  lively 
manner  and  the  heart  is  brought  into  a. 
condition  of  immediate  preparation  to- 
meet  the  Lord,  taking  it  out  of  th» 
earthly  and  bringing  it  into  the  heav- 
enly state.  This  service  is  neither  a. 
technical  sermon  nor  a  technical  lecture, 
but  rather  a  close  and  familiar  talking: 
with  and  about  Christ,  even  as  the  dis-> 
dples  met  Him  at  the  institution  of  tho 
Supper  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapters- 
of  John's  Oospel,  and  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, when  He  suddenly  appeared  among 
them  at  the  breaking  of  the  bread. 


PASTO&AL 
Conducted  by  Pbof.  W: 
Wb  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  out  to  such  exceptional  length 
this  month,  in  answering  several  inter- 
esting questions  asked  us,  that  we  must 
let  go  over  for  once  both  our  customary 
more  formal  discussion  of  a  selected 
topic  and  our  usual  list  of  suggested 
working  maxims  for  the  pastor— pro- 
ceeding without  preliminary  to  our  di- 
vision of 


THSOLOOT. 
muAM  0.  WzumrooN,  D.D. 

QuasnoNS  and  answkbs. 

1.  Which  do  yon  deem  most  profitable  tot  th» 
Moond  aenrioe  on  Sunday,  a  Tigorous  sooial  meet, 
ing,  for  pmyer  «nd  oonferenoe.  or  a  aermmv 
with  the  more  formal  aoceseoriee  of  worship  t 

A  **  vigorous  social  meeting  for  prayer 

and  conference  "  presupposes  vigoroua 

leadership.     Such  a  meeting,  therefore, 

cau  be  no  expedient  of  lazy  self-savinflp 

economy  on  the  part  of  the  pastor.    A. 

second  service  of  that  sort  will  be  every 
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whit  M  ecNitly  to  bim  as  would  an  eTen- 
ing  serrioe  of  preaching. 

Were  the  qaestion  an  open  one,  that 
H,  were  there  no  oontrolling  precedent 
established — in  other  words,  were  it  now 
to  be  decided  without  reference  to  ex- 
itting  customs,  simply  on  grounds  of 
probable  usefulness  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  world,  it  could,  we  think,  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  altematiye  of  a 
'vigorous  "  prayer  and  conference  meet- 
ing in  place  of  a  second  sermon  would 
be  preferable.  The  only  exception  oc- 
euning  to  us  would  exist  in  the  case 
of  a  community  not  yet  sufficiently 
svangelised  to  furnish  act!  to  partici- 
psnta  for  the  prayer-meeting.  And  such 
an  exception  should  be  merely  tem- 
porary. The  fact,  howcTer,  that  the  cus- 
tom is  wo  preralent  of  expecting  two 
sermons  a  Sunday  is  a  consideration  of 
great  weight.  Practically,  few  indiyid- 
vil  ministers  find  congregations  willing 
to  be  singular  in  this  respect.  Let  those 
ministers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
And  such  congregations  by  all  means 
adopt  the  altematire  plan  and  set  a  use- 
ful example. 

A  Tery  good  method  of  eduoaiing  a 
eongregation  toward  willingness  to  re- 
pkoe  a  second  sermon  with  a  prayer- 
meeting  is  for  the  minister  to  shorten 
Yob  formal  afternoon  or  CTening  dis- 
eourse,  together  with  the  accompanying 
exercises  of  worship,  and  appoint   a 
brief  after-meeting  for  prayer  and  re- 
ligioQs  inquiry.    Let  this  after-meeting 
be  diligently  prepared  for  and  conducted 
with  energy,  with  spirit,  and  with  wis- 
dom, on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  and  let  it 
be  bnrf,  both  beginning  promptly  and 
ending  promptly.    The  sermon  preced* 
ing  should  tend  directly  and  consciously 
to  make  the  congregation  willing  and  de- 
tixous  to  stay,  but  a  full  dose  should  be 
giTen  to  the  earlier  services,  and  ample 
opportunity  allowed  for  those  who  wish 
to  withdraw.    Let  the  pastor  reserve 
eaoQgh  of  vital  force  and  of  pertinent 
^0119^  ts  well,  to  give  the  after-meeting 
ttonquestionable  importance  and  inter- 
^  in  the  view  of  the  congregation.    He 
Bttj  even  gradually  transfer  the  empha- 
osof  his  attention  from  the  preiicbing 


service,  so-called,  to  the  after-meeting. 
The  after-meeting  may  thus  in  the  end 
insensibly  supersede  the  more  formal 
service  and  become  a  meeting  such  as 
the  question  of  our  correspondent  de- 
scribes— "  A  vigorous  social  meeting  for 
prayer  and  conference.** 

As  the  thought  has  been  well  ex> 
pressed,  the  final  meeting  of  the  day 
should  be  like  the  drawing  and  landing^ 
of  a  net  that  has  been  spread  wide  for 
fish  in  the  sea. 

The  degeneracy  to  be  dreaded  for  the 
after-meeting  is  its  becoming  a  mere 
mechanical,  monotonous  round,  weari> 
somely  repeated  from  evening  to  even- 
ing, of  aimless,  vague,  incoherent  pray- 
ers. There  must  be  a  vital  relation 
maintained  between  the  preaching  ser* 
vice  and  the  after-meeting.  The  after* 
meeting  should  grow  out  of  the  preach- 
ing service,  or  rather  the  preaching  ser- 
vice should  grow  Udo  that. 

2.  Whftt  soggMtioii  have  you  to  make  m  to  a. 
minister*!  bearing  of  bimaelf  toward  a  oburch 
of  whiob  be  is  pastor-elect,  daring  tbe  interval 
before  be  enters  upon  bis  pastorsblp  T 

The  foregoing  is  a  wise  question  to 
ask.  The  asker  of  it  is  already  well  in 
the  way  of  wisely  advising  himself,  or 
he  would  not  have  thought  the  point 
important  enough  to  raise  a  question 
about.  Let  us  suppose  the  present  in- 
quirer to  be  a  theological  student  on  tbe 
eve  of  graduation.  We  can  then  ven- 
ture to  be  a  little  paternal  in  answerincr 
him. 

The  interval  between  acceptance  of 
the  call,  and  actual  assumption  of  pas- 
toral duty,  will  naturally,  to  every  right- 
minded  minister,  be  very  full  of  antici- 
pative  thought  and  emotion.  But  we 
emphasize  tbe  propriety,  the  imperative 
necessity,  of  your  indulging  the  natural 
tendency  to  such  inward  preparation 
and  adjustment  of  yourself  to  your  fu- 
'  ture,  and  indeed  of  your  reinforcing  the 
tendency  with  conscious  and  intentional 
heed. 

It  will  be  no  unfit  figure  of  concep- 
tion concerning  tbe  relation  in  which 
you  stand  to  your  church,  if  you  hnbit- 
uate  yourself  to  regard  it  as  a  kind  of 
nuptial  bond  of  holy  betrothal.  Let  your 
affection  idealize  its  object,  until   you. 
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flhall  come  to  see,  possible  at  least,  if 
not  actual,  in  your  bride-eleot,  all  the 
beauty  that  you  desire.  Tou  need  not 
be  weakly  sentimental  about  the  matter 
either.  Yon  may  recollect  that  you  are 
idealizing,  and  that  the  reality  will, 
many  a  time,  in  the  future,  shock  the 
lorely  ideal  that  you  form,  with  a  rude 
ioonoclasm.  But  go  on  idealizing  never- 
theless.  Idealizing  is  the  prorince  of 
affection  and  faith.  Put  upon  your 
church  the  beautiful  garments  that  she 
already  wears  in  the  foreseeing  eyes  of 
-the  Lord  himself.  Tou  will  not  be  able 
-to  idealize  her  more  rarisbingly  fair 
-than  she  will  be  made  indeed  to  be, 
when  she  shall  be  presented  at  last  a 
part  of  that  one  uniyersal  Church,  that 
will  appear  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
.^my  such  thing,  for  the  final  welcome 
jmd  espousal  of  the  Bridegroom. 

NeTcr  suffer  yourself  to  cast  unfaith- 
ful eyes  of  desire  on  any  other  church 
than  the  one  whose  call  you  have  ao* 
•oepted.  Accuse  yourself  of  treachery  to 
the  TOWS  of  your  betrothal,  if  you  do  so. 
•Oleave  to  your  church  in  the  single  de- 
Totiqn  of  your  heart,  as  you  would  to 
the  woman  that  was  to  be  your  wife. 
Neglect  no  office  of  attention  that  may 
tend  to  assure  your  church  of  your  con- 
stant and  growing  attachment  Should 
the  interval  before  beginning  your  min- 
istry be  considerable,  and  should  any 
•occasion  seem  to  make  it  natural,  write 
A  letter  proper  to  be  read  aloud  to  the 
church  that  shall  briefly  attest  the  fidel- 
ity of  your  sentiments  toward  them. 
At  all  CTents,  do  no  not  let  them  fail  to 
get  any  remembrance  from  you  that 
they  are  entitled  to  expect.  A  line  to 
some  indiyidual,  expressly  adapted  in 
your  thought  to  be  informally  commu- 
nicated to  the  rest,  may  answer  every 
purpose. 

The  present  point  of  advice,  then,  is. 
Cultivate  beforehand  a  sincerely  and 
generously  affectionate  relation  to  your 
church. 

3.  A  correspondent  from  Chicago 
writes: 

"Tonrsuggestioniftboat  *Tmota  in  Pastonl 
Work/  in  Thk  Homujetio  Bxvixw  for  May. 
mxjmt  intereflt  more  readera  than  myself.    Can 


yon  ten  me  where  a  tasteful  assortment  of  il- 
lustrated or  picture  tracts  can  be  found  r* 

The  question  foregoing  is  exactly  such 
a  question  as  our  note  referred  to  was 
designed  to  draw  out  We  frankly  an- 
swer the  question,  at  the  risk  of  making 
it  seem  to  the  suspicious  that  we  are 
advertising  a  mere  business  scheme— 
a  thing  which,  let  every  reader  of  the 
Bbvixw  believe  ua^  we  shall  never  here 
be  found  doing.  If  there  is  in  progress, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  any  effort  to  do 
good,  not  tainted  with  the  sordid  mo- 
tive of  material  gain,  this,  of  which  we 
speak,  is  assuredly  such  a  one.  We 
answer  our  correspondent  by  incorpo- 
rating here,  from  a  printed  document 
secured  by  us  for  the  purpose,  what, 
besides  satisfying  him,  may  serve  also 
to  excite  a  useful  curiosity  on  the  same 
subject  in  other  minds: 

ncTUBK  nuon. 

The  Bev.  Edward  Judson,  in  his  visits  among 
the  poor  in  lower  New  York,  has  observed  what 
value  they  attach  to  a  brightp  pretty  picture. 
Among  the  remnants  of  advertisements  with 
which  the  streets  are  littered  yon  will  never  see 
pictures,  because  these  are  eagerly  cani^t  up 
by  children,  carried  home  and  preserved,  often 
as  household  decorations.  A  poor  woman,  laden 
with  purchases.  wUl  shift  her  bundles  in  order 
to  obtain  a  picture  card  given  away  on  thestreet 
oomer.  and  the  laboring  man,  hastening  home 
from  work,  will  stop  to  secure  some  che^^ 
pretty  advertisement  and  take  it  home  to  his 
children.  It  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Jndson  that 
this  taste  tor  bright  pictures  might  be  used  as 
a  means  of  imparting  Gospel  truth.  A  pretty 
picture  on  the  first  psge  of  a  tract  will  oonoi^ 
late  the  attention  of  the  most  prejudiced  and 
bigoted,  will  serve,  like  the  wings  of  a  maple* 
seed,  to  cany  the  truth  into  the  penetralia  of 
humble  homes,  and  will  also  insure  its  preser- 
vation. He  has  accordingly  compiled  a  series  of 
twrelre  picture  traelt,  Thepuxposea  be  has  in 
view  are  ss  follows: 

L  To  supply  Ohxistlan  workers  with  a  oom- 
plete  armory  of  txaots.  He  believes  that  there 
are  many  Christians  in  our  ohurohes  who  appie> 
ciate  the  value  of  taracts,  and  really  desize  to  use 
them  in  the  impartation  of  truth;  bat  the  tSMt 
literature  of  the  countzy  is  so  ooeaaio  and  mis- 
cellaneous, and.  in  a  large  measure,  so  unread- 
able, that  people  are  at  a  loss  Just  how  to  go  to 
work,  and  consequently  become  dlsoouraged. 

IL  To  counteract  in  a  measure  the  bad  influ- 
ence of  trashy  and  vicious  literatoie  and  low 
sensational  pictures. 

nL  To  diffuse  information  relating  to  each 
individual  church  or  mission,  in  order  to  esleh 
the  attention  of  non-church  goers.  For  this  par* 
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poM. »  q^ftce  has  been  left  bUak,  upon  which 
thA  ChxiatiAn  worker  may  adrertiM  the  aenricee 
of  hie  Ckmrtk  or  Miaaitm,  or  Suniojf-Stkool,  or 
BMe  Chin,  or  Tmmg  IVeple**  Mtetmg,  or  2Vm- 
jferamee  Sodefy,  or  Fotn^  ifen'f  CftricMim  ^ttoeio- 
<Mn,  or  Temperamee  and  Jtevivol  ITorlr,  or  Week 

We  mention,  in  a  classifying  order,  a 
few  titles  of  such  picture  tracts  as,  from 
personal  inTestigation,  we  know  to  exist 
and  to  be  admirable: 
f  (L)....tnMta,fortbeSkeptioel,**Wh7lbelieTe 
3117  Btble.**  (TL)  . .  trects.  for  the  Indifferent, 
*•  The  Borrowed  Baby."    (IIL) ....  ttmcte.  for  the 

Inquirer,  "  Is  that  all  r*    (lY.) trecta,  fbrthe 

Toong  ConTert,  •«  A  Word  to  Yonng  Christians." 
(Y.)....traet8,  for  the  Sunday-School  Teacher. 
<"The  LitUe  Wilson  Boy."  (YL).  ..tracts,  for 
Ihe  Sunday-school  Scholar,  **  Mamma's  TtOk 
About  lUth.**  (TIL)  ...tracts,  on  OiTing, 
**  Bible  Boles  for  OiTing."  (Yin.)....  tracts  on 
Ohnreh-going,  "Ijook  at  What  you  Get"  (DL) 
....tracts,  on  the  Sabbath.  *'Day  of  Best."  (Z.) 
....tracts,  for  the  Aged,  Sick  or  Afflicted,  *'  Al- 
ways Near.**  (XL).... tracts  on  Temperance, 
'*UttleBe]L"  (XIL}....tracto  on  Temperance, 
'"Troubles  of  a  Saloon-Keeper.** 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  the 
following  tracts,  which  have  already  had 
a  history,  known  to  not  a  few,  to  com- 
mend them: 

A  tiaet  for  the  Skeptical,  entitled  "  What  has 
yoor  way  of  thinking  done  for  youT"  A  tract 
for  the  biquirer.  *'  Settled  the  Night  Before."  A 
timet  tar  the  Young  Christian,  "Joining  the 
Chorch.**  A  tmct  for  the  Sunday  School.  *<  A 
Child  Saved."   A  tract  on  Temperance,  **Can 


Whiskey  Talk  ?"  and  a  tract  for  the  Aged.  Sick  or 
Afflicted,  "  Beflner  of  SUrer." 

It  will  be  to  many  a  welcome  guar- 
anty of  the  good  faith  and  freedom  from 
mercenary  spirit  with  which  these  fa- 
cilities for  Christian  work  are  offered  to 
Christian  workers,  if  we  add  that  the 
Bev.  Edward  Jndson  named  aboTC  is 
the  like-minded  son  of  the  fpreat  mis- 
sionary to  Bnrmah,  Adoniram  Jndson, 
of  beloved  memory. 

The  writer  of  this  note  has  himself 
just  had  personal  experience  of  his  own 
in  the  use  of  picture  tracts.  He  is  now 
a  few  days  only  returned  from  a  long 
journey  by  sea  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  back 
to  New  York,  overland.  He  provided 
himself  in  going  with  a  quantity  of  pic- 
ture papers  from  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety's depository.  These  he  distributed 
where  they  seemed  most  likely  to  do 
good,  on  his  way.  He  wishes  thus,  in 
brief,  to  bear  his  own  personal  testimony 
to  the  special  value  of  illustrated  litera- 
ture to  serve  the  purpose  of  religious 
tracts. 

We  now  add,  what  we  were  near  for- 
getting, an  answer  to  our  correspond- 
ent's question,  <*  Where  can  such  pic- 
ture tracts  be  obtained?"  Address, 
**Berean  Tract  Repository,"  33  Bedford 
St.,  New  York  City. 
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"  Thb  Ihxqttitt  ov  thx  Fathkbs  xtpon 
ihsChildbxn.'' — We  have  received  from 
a  correspondent  the  following  very  sug- 
gestive inquiry  regarding  Heredity,  a 
subject  treated  in  the  April  Hoioletio  : 

"I  would  like  to  inquire,  however,  whether  the 
fasBSge  quoted  (p.  850).  which  is  used  to  illus- 
^■tsthe  physical  pecullarities.can  be  interpreted 
to  cover  the  kngth  <rf  time  implied,  and  to  affect 
eo  many  innocent  victims.  The  whole  passage 
isads  thus:  'Visiting  the  iniquities  of  the 
f^thais  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
Sovth  generatiotis.'  Here  you  leave  unfinished 
the  ssntenoe.  which  is,  *  of  them  that  hate  me.' 
low  is  not  this  iniquity  visited  upon  the  third 
sad  fourth  geoeratioos  of  those  whoee  evil  de- 
iiiss  propensitiee,  habits  and  character  are  akin 
to  the  evU  bent  of  the  fisthers,  and  is  not  meted 
est  to  the  ehiktrea  whose  attitude  is  far  from 
koBliliij  to  Ood  T  In  other  words,  is  there  not 
agsacioas  line  drawn,  where  iniquity  no  longer 


visits  the  children  of  corrupt  parents,  when 
those  children  have  undergone  a  radical  change 
in  moral  character  T  Would  not  the  reformed 
man  be  utterly  discouraged  if  the  clause,  '  to 
them  that  hate  Ood.*  were  not  emphasised,  to 
show  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  forced  to  pander  to  appetite  just  because  his 
father  was  a  slave  to  vicious  habit  t  Am  J  not 
correct  in  supposing  the  emphasis  to  be  placed 
upon  the  last  clause.  *  to  them  that  hate  Ood  ?* 
Would  you  make  a  distinction  in  the  iniquity 
visited  upon  the  generations  of  those  that  hate, 
and  upon  those  that  reverence,  Ood?  Just 
where  can  the  line  be  drawn  T  I  trust  this  will 
not  be  considered  a  criticism,  but  an  honest  in- 
quiry, for  I  wish  to  use  the  facts  so  abundantly 
cited.  iMQimuEB." 

We  thank  << Inquirer*'  for  raising  the 
question.  Begarding  the  children  of 
perverse  parents,  who  do  not,  however, 
follow  their  parents*  ways,  but  love,  in- 
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stead  of  bate,  the  Lord«  and  endeaTor 
to  keep  His  commandments,  we  would 
suggest  the  following : 

1.  JVbn-incfui^enee  of  an  eyil  appetite, 
howerer  strong  its  natoral  prompting, 
will  result  in  the  diminution  of  the  ap- 
petite itself.  We  should  expect  such  a 
result, looking  at  the  matter  in  its  purely 
physical  aspects.  A  portion  of  the  body 
habitually  disused  dwindles  in  size, 
strength  and  influence  upon  the  gen- 
eral structure.  So  well  recognized  is 
this,  that  it  is  asserted  by  some  writers 
to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  yaria- 
tions  we  observe  in  species.  Much  more 
credible  is  it  that  the  non-indulgence 
in  an  appetite  should  lessen  tendency 
or  the  desire  for  its  indulgence,  which, 
so  far  as  it  is  physical,  consists  of  some 
slight  affection  of  the  nerves,  quality  of 
tissue  or  blood.  There  are  doubtless 
those  of  as  ''bad  birth  **  as  that  of  any 
society  waif^  who  yet  never  know  of  the 
slumbering  fire  within  them,  because 
from  childhood  they  have  been  removed 
from  all  outward  suggestion  of  the  in- 
ward temptation.  The  removal  of  street 
Arabs  to  the  healthful  associations  of 
country  life — as  under  the  wise  benev- 
olence of  our  Children's  Aid  Societies- 
is  proving  this  in  a  most  encouraging 
manner. 

2.  The  development  of  \joUJrpoxjoer  at- 
tendant upon  a  persistent  effort  to  con- 
quer a  natural  temptation  will  more 
thAU  compensate  any  ordinary  tendency 
to  evil.  The  moral  courage  acquired  by 
a  faithful  fight  in  any  department  of 
life  will  strengthen  the  soul  in  all  its 
movements.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that 
a  natural  tendency  to  evil  has,  under 
God*s  blessing,  been  the  best  training- 
ground  for  the  virtues.  A  **  thorn  in 
the  flesh,"  whether  sent  directly  from 
the  Devil,  or  transmitted  by  heredity 
from  one's  parents,  may  be  a  good  thing. 
The  Lord  sometimes  leaves  some  of  the 
enemies  in  the  land  to  keep  alert  the 
spiritual  heroism  of  the  soul. 

3.  Qod^a  Spirit  is  the  portion  of  all 
those  who  love  and  try  to  keep  His 
commandments.  This  power  in  us 
more  than  matches  any  evil  taint  or 
tendency.    It  is  especially  said  that  the 


Holy  Ohost  dwells  in  our  bodies.  We 
have  evidence  from  the  frequent  ezpe- 
rience  of  Qospel- reformed  men  thai 
strong  appetites  for  sin  are  taken  away 
just  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of 
their  communion  with  God,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  their  purpose  to  abide  in 
Christ  as  a  branch  in  the  vine.  We  can 
then  expect  as  much  help  for  those  who 
owe  their  appetites  not  to  their  own  will- 
fulness, but  only  to  this  law  of  heredity, 
which  carries  with  it  no  personal  re> 
sponsibility. 

4.  In  this  connection  it  is  very  en- 
couraging to  read  the  passage  referred 
to  in  the  light  of  its  most  scholarly  in- 
terpretation :  **  Visiting  the  iniquities 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them 
that  hate  me,  and  showing  mercy  unto 
ikousandg  <f  geiurations  of  those  that  love 
me,**  etc. 

This  rendering  suggests  a  passage  in. 
Dr.  EUan'8  Essay  on  Natural  Heritage 
(p.  10) : 

"Evil  is  not  eternal,  nor  disease.  It  has  iti. 
natural  kiitaiy,  its  rise  and  Ita  decay  and  diaap- 
pearance.  Aa  in  all  natoiml  departorea  from 
original  type,  dne  to  apeoial  canaea,  thera  is  a 
oonatant  tendency  to  retnxn  to  the  type,  when 
the  diatorbiug  infloencea  are  removed ;  ao  in 
diaease,  when  the  canae  is  removed,  lapae  of 
time,  or  the  aooceaaion  of  genezmtiona.  may 
purify  the  organliaHon,  and  the  onxse  will  be 
removed." 

Elam  quoteiB,  in  this  connection,  from 

Dr,  OvU: 

"  The  atrength  of  modem  thenq>entioa  lies  in 
the  dearer  perception  than  formerly  of  the  great 
tmth.  that  diaeaaea  are  but  perverted  life  pro- 
oeaaea,  and  have,  tat  their  natural  history,  not 
only  a  beginning,  bnt  a  period  of  culmination 
and  decline.  In  common  inflammatory  aJho^ 
tion,  it  ia  now  admitted  to  be  an  almost  unlver^^ 
aal  law.  By  time  and  reat,  that  innate  vis  wttd^ 
catHu, 
*  Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expre«dain  to.' 
reducea  the  perveraiona  back  again  to  the  phyii- 
ologlcal  limits,  and  health  is  restored.  To  this 
beneficent  law  we  owe  the  maintenance  of  the 
form  and  beauty  of  the  race,  in  the  presence  of 
so  much  that  tends  to  spoil  and  degrade  it.  W* 
cannot  pass  through  the  crowded  streets  and  al> 
leys  of  our  cities  without  recognizing  proofs  of 
this  in  the  children's  faces,  in  spite  of  all  their 
squalor  and  misery;  and  when  we  remember 
what  this  illustration,  in  all  ita  details,  reveals. 
we  may  well  take  heart,  even  where  our  woik 
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■Mma  most  hopeless.  T\e  tfftxiM  pf  diieaie  may 
lk>br  a  third  or  fourth  generation^  bui  tht  laua  qf 
htalA  OTtJor  a  thou$and." 

Witnesses  fbom  the  Dust. 
Under  ibis  title,  Dr.  Fradenburgh  has 
brongbt  together  the  results  of  recent 
disooveries  in  the  East,  and  made  an 
excellent  compendium,  or  hand-book, 
of  monumental  history  bearing  upon 
the  Bible  records.  It  is  remarkable 
that  our  age,  which  has  made  such  at- 
tainment in  new  departments  of  in- 
quiry, such  as  those  offered  by  the 
rarious  sciences,  should  display  almost 
equal  enthusiasm  and  skill  in  exhuming 
the  long-forgotten  past.  ArchasologiBts 
are  kindling  lights  at  the  embers  of  the 
old  fires  of  human  thought,  which  blend 
well  with  those  of  the  modem  spirit, 
tnd  which  no  educated  man  can  dis- 
pense with.  Tet  the  yery  abundance 
iA  material  which  i's  being  gathered 
from  Egypt,  Assyria,  Phoenicia  and 
Pslestine,  makes  it  difficult  for  the  or- 
dinary clergyman  to  keep  himself 
posted.  Much  information  of  exceed- 
ing value  is  as  yet  recorded  for  us  only 
in  the  columns  of  our  periodicals  and 
journals  of  learned  societies.  That 
published  in  book  form  is  largely  in 
connection  with  the  stories  of  the 
ttSTels.  the  details  of  the  labor,  and  the 
speculations  of  the  eminent  scholars 
who  haye  made  the  discoveries.  The 
subjects  are  treated  so  voluminously 
that  the  hard-working  pastor  is  appalled 
it  the  labor  necessary  to  master  them, 
even  if  he  is  not  restrained  by  the  short- 
ness of  his  purse  from  purchasing  the 
books.  Dr.  Fradenburgh  has  evidently 
made  himself  familiar  with  this  litera- 
ture, and,  in  some  four  hundred  pages, 
has  given  us  the  substance  of  these 
discoveries  so  far  as  they  bear  directly 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
He  does  not,  however,  merely  sum- 
marise in  his  own  language,  but  gives 
the  most  important  transcriptions  from 
ancient  documents  and  tablets,  and  the 
dioieest  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
the  acknowledged  savants  in  this  de- 
partment. This  little  book  gives  us 
fke  cream  of  the  grand  works  of  Layard, 
Sayoe,  George  Smith  and  Bawlinson  in 


Babylonian  research,  of  Tompkins  on 
Mesopotamia,  of  Brugsch,  Marietta  and 
Ebers  on  Egypt,  of  Oppert,  Conder, 
Lenormant,  and  many  others. 

Most  clergymen  will,  however,  not 
be  satisfied  with  so  general  a  work,  and 
desire,  at  least,  an  ''introductory" 
study  of  each  of  the  grent  sources  of 
archsBological  information.  The  chief 
of  the  ancient  civilizations  and  religions 
which  throw  historic  light  upon  the 
Bible  records  are  those  of  Chaldea.  Un- 
til recently,  we  looked  to  Egypt  as  the 
oldest  civilized  country  in  the  world, 
and  accredited  the  Pyramids  with  being 
the  most  ancient  monuments  of  human 
life.  But  the  plains  which  lie  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  have  pre- 
sented us  with  records  antedating  those 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In- 
deed, a  literature,  in  thousands  of  vol- 
umes, has  been  discovered,  much  of 
which  belonged  to  the  old  Shumiro-Ao- 
cadian  days,  in  comparison  with  which 
Egypt  can  show  us  for  the  same  period 
nothing  but  a  few  doubtful  names  and 
dates.  As  a  brief  but  satisfactory  aid  to 
the  study  of  this  subject,  we  commend 
The  Stobt  of  ChatiT>wa. 

By  Zenaide  A,  Bagozin,  The  book  is 
written  in  simple  and  popular  style,  as 
if  for  beginners;  yet  shows  the  most 
thorough  reading  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  gives  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries.  The  work 
adopts  the  theory  that  the  genealogi- 
cal records  of  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Gknesis  are  really  ethnological,  the 
names  being  eponyms,  each  standing 
for  a  race,  people  or  tribe,  and  not 
for  any  individual  man — a  theory 
called  *< advanced"  by  some,  yet  in 
reality  as  old  as  St  Augustine,  who 
held  to  it.  The  author  sides  with  those 
who  regard  Noah,  not  as  the  **  second 
father  of  the  human  race,"  but  as  the 
ancestor  of  a  limited  number  of  peo- 
ples belonging  to  what  is  called  the 
White  Bace,  in  distinction  from  the 
Black  Bace  and  the  Yellow  Bace,  or  the 
Turanians,  as  they  are  conveniently 
classed.  Indeed,  not  even  all  the  white 
races  are  included  in  the  triple  divi- 
sion of  Shemitic,  Hamitic  and  Japhetic. 
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"Among the  potteritj  of  Japhet,  Um  Oretks 
are  indeed  mentioned  (under  the  name  of  JftTmn), 
but  not »  single  one  of  the  other  ancient  peoples 
of  Borope— Oermane.  Italians,  Celts,  etc.— who 
also  belonged  to  that  rsoe,  as  we,  their  descend- 
ants.  do.  Bat  then,  at  the  time  Chap.  x.  was 
written,  these  ooontries.  from  their  remoteness, 
were  outside  of  the  world  in  which  the  Hebrews 
moYed.  beyond  their  horison,  so  to  speak.  They 
either  did  not  know  them  at  all.  or.  having 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  did  not  take  them 
Into  consideration.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
another  huge  portion  of  the  same  rsce.  which 
dwelt  to  the  far  East  and  South  of  the  Hebrews 
— the  Hindoos  (the  white  conquerors  of  India) 
and  the  Persiana." 

The  early  Turanian  settlers  of  Choldea 
—or  Shnmir  (Shinar)  and  Aooad  are  re- 
garded by  the  author  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain,  who  had  long  peopled 
those  Eastern  lands  when  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah,  joomeying  eastward, 
came  to  Shinar.  To  these  most  ancient 
peoples  are  attributed  not  only  sun 
and  fire  worship,  but  the  noble  concep- 
tions embodied  in  the  myths  of  the  god 
£a  and  his  son  Meridng»  the  mediator 
between  Gk>d  and  men,  and  some  of  the 
so-called  Penitential  Psalms  inscribed 
npon  the  tablets,  which,  as  yoicings  of 
tbe  human  conscience  under  the  sense 
of  sin,  are  suggestiTe  of  those  of  David. 

The  author  seems  to  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  first  to  share  these 
lands  with  the  Turanians  were  the 
Cnshites  (descendants  of  Ham),  but 
that  the  Shemitic  inyasion  came  soon, 
and  with  it  the  first  definable  historic 
events  and  personages.  To  the  Shemite 
Skurrvkxii  of  Aocad  (an  early  Sargon), 
is  assigned  the  date  3,800  B.  C,  and  to 
him,  as  King  of  the  North,  is  attributed 
the  founding  of  the  great  library  whose 
tablets  are  now  being  read  in  our 
European  museums.  A  thousand  years 
later,  a  dynasty  of  Shemites  established 
itself  at  Ur,  long  before  we  have  any  evi- 
dence of  the  founding  of  Babylon.  The 
Story  of  Chaldea  ends  with  what  has 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning of  history.  Bagozin's  work  is 
valuable  for  the  synopsis  it  gives  of  the 
religion,  the  legends  and  myths  of  that 
section  of  the  ancient  world,  and  for 
the  clearness  with  which  they  are  com- 
pared or  contrasted  with  relevant  mat- 


ter in  the  Bible.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
style,  we  quote  the  author's  words  in 
speaking  of  the  distinction  between  re- 
ligion and  mythology: 

**  Beligion  is  a  thing  of  the  feelln^it  myth- 
ology is  a  thing  of  the  imagination.  In  other 
words,  religion  comes  from  within — fh>m  that 
consoionsnees  of  limited  power,  that  inborn 
need  of  superior  help  and  guidance,  ftabearance 
and  forgiveness— from  that  longing  forabsolufts 
goodness  and  perCBction.  which  make  up  the 
distinctively  human  attribute  of  religiosity; 
that  attribute  which,  together  with  the  fMulty 
of  articulate  speech,  sets  man  apart  from  and 
above  all  the  rest  of  animated  creation.  Myth- 
ology.on  the  other  hand.comes  wholly  from  witt- 
tmL  It  embodies  impressions  received  by  the 
senses  from  the  outer  world  and  tianafonned  by 
tbe  poetical  faculty  into  images  and  stories.  .  • 
When  the  Accadian  poet  invokes  the  Lord,'  who 
knows  lies  from  truth.'  *  who  knows  the  truth 
that  is  in  the  soul  of  man.'  '  who  makes  lies  to 
vanish.'  'who  turns  wicked  plots  to  a  happy 
issue  '—this  is  religion,  not  mythology,  for  this 
is  not  a  Jtory,  it  is  the  ezpreesion  of  feeling. 
That  the  Lord  whoee  divine  omniscience  and 
goodness  is  thus  glorified  is  really  the  8un» 
makes  no  dUforence;  OuA  is  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, a  want  of  knowledge;  but  the  religioas 
feeling  is  splendidly  manifest  in  the  invocation. 
But  when,  in  the  same  hymn,  the  sun  is  de- 
scribed ss  stepi>ing  forth  from  the  background 
of  the  skies,  pushing  back  the  bolts  and  opening 
the  gate  of  the  brilliant  heaven,  and  raising  his 
head  above  the  sand.'  etc. — this  is  not  religion, 
it  is  mythology." 

Of  the    Anthropomorphism    which 

abounds  in  all  early  religions,  including 

the  Jewish,  the  writer  says : 

"Man's  spiritual  longings  are  infinite,  his 
perceptive  Ikculties  are  limited.  His  spirit  hss 
wings  of  flame  that  would  lift  him  up  and  bear 
him  even  beyond  the  endlessness  of  space  into 
pure  abetraction;  his  senees  have  soles  of  lead 
that  ever  weigh  him  down,  back  to  the  earth,  of 
which  he  is,  snd  to  which  he  must  needs  cling 
to  exist  at  alL  He  can  oimoeive.  by  a  great  ef- 
fort, an  abetract  idea,  eluding  the  grasp  of 
senses,  unclothed  in  matter ;  but  he  can  reolte, 
imoQim  only  by  using  such  appUanoes  as  the 
senses  siq;>ply  him  with.  Therefore,  the  mors 
fervently  he  grssps  an  idea,  the  more  doeely  he 
assimilates  it.  the  more  it  becomes  materialised 
in  his  grasp,  and  when  he  attempts  to  reproduce 
it  out  of  himself— behold  t  it  has  assumed  the 
likeness  of  himself  or  something  he  has  seen, 
heard,  touched— tbe  spirituality  of  it  has  be- 
come weighted  with  flesh,  even  as  it  is  in  him- 
self." 

Thb  Book  of  Job  akd  thx  Mobal  I>ba]CA. 

No    uninspired   mind    has  equalled 

that  of  iSAatopeare  for  its  insight  of 
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the  common  moTements  of  the  haman 
heart,  as  displayed  in  the  scenes  of 
common  life,  a  household  qoarrel,  a 
loTer*s  dream,  a  Tillain's  plot,  a  oonrt- 
ier^s  intrigue.  But  Shakespeare  was 
too  wise  to  attempt  to  lift  his  drama 
into  the  higher  moral  or  spiritual  realm. 
He  did  not  Tenture  to  put  upon  the  page 
or  upon  the  stage  the  heroisms  and  the 
tragedies  of  the  soul,  as  it  wrestles  in 
the  presence  of  God,  the  All-good,  and 
of  Satan,  the  evil  one.  There  are 
grand  sentences  which  Toioe  the  dis- 
tress, of  conscience  and  religious  fear, 
but  they  are  expressions  of  a  few  char- 
acters that  appear  in  the  motley  multi- 
tude of  the  children  of  his  genius ;  the 
drama  does  not  turn  upon  the  inner  ex- 
perience of  any  of  them. 

The  German  ScKiUer  was  bolder,  and, 
in  the  play  of  The  Rcitbtra,  he  tried  to 
portray  the  dark,  snbsensual  flow  of  a 
soul  abandoned  to  yice  and  its  brood  of 
terrors.  But  Schiller  himself  confessed 
that  the  character  was  an  unreal  one, 
a  strange  Don  Quixote  on  the  moral 
field. 

Oo^the*8  Fbtust  has  a  weird  spiritualism 
about  it,  even  representing  God  and 
Satan  among  the  dramatis  personse;  but 
the  play  of  grand  passions  is  almost 
lost  sight  of  in  the  story  of  an  exceed- 
ingly mundane  sort  of  love. 

BauUe^a  Rstus  is  an  attempt  in  the 
isme  line;  but,  though  remarkably  able, 
is  so  prolix  and  involved  that  not  one 
in  a  dozen  of  our  readers  would  care  to 
follow  it  to  the  end.  There  has  been 
but  one  Samson;  and  there  bos  been 
bat  one  poet  equal  to  the  task  of  describ- 
ing the  spirit  of  humanity  grinding  in 
the  prison-house  of  its  suffering  and 
sncertainty,  with  just  a  single  ray  of 
heavenly  confidence  gleaming  through 
the  darkness — that  darkness  the  black 
shadow  from  the  wing  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  in  time  and  eternity;  and  that 
■leader  ray  giving  a  glimpse  by  faith  of 
the  face  of  the  Father  of  all  light  and 
blessing. 

This  contrast  between  the  Book  of 
Job  and  other  writers  who  have  Ten- 
tared  upon  a  similar  theme  will  be 
lignifieant  if  we  note  that  the  best  of 


them  go  directly  to  the  biblical  drama 
for  their  chief  thoughts.  Gk>ethe 
borrows  the  prologue  of  Faust  from  the 
opening  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The  good 
angels  are  gathered — **  the  sons  of 
God" — in  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
Mephistopheles — the  Devil  —  comes 
also,  and  gets  the  Lord's  permission  to 
tempt  Faust.  The  author  of  Festus 
appropriates  the  same  introductory 
plot,  only  exchanging  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  for  that  of  a  guardian 
angeL 

Note,  also,  some  of  the  details  of 
these  imitations.  The  language  of  Job 
in  describing  the  conference  in  heaven, 
though  extremely  simple,  is  yet  so 
exalted  as  not  to  suggest  anything  like 
incongruity.    Chap,  i:  vs.  6,  11: 

"  Now  there  wte  »  day  when  the  aona  of  God 
came  to  present  tbemeeWee  before  the  Lord, 
and  Satan  came  alao  among  them.  And  tho 
Lord  eaid  unto  Satan,  Whence  comeet  thon  f 
Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord  and  said,  IVom 
going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking 
np  and  down  in  it.  And  the  Lord  said  nnto 
Satan,  Hast  thoa  considered  my  servant  Job, 
that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  per- 
fect and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God 
and  escheweth  evil  T 

"  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said. 
Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?  Hast  thou 
not  made  an  hedge  about  him,  and  about  his 
house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath  on  every  side? 
thou  best  blessed  the  work  of  bis  hands,and  his 
substance  is  increased  in  the  land.  But  put 
forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  all  that  he 
hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face." 

Take,  in  contrast,  the  scenes  from 
Faust.  After  the  angels  have  indulged 
in  some  magniloquent  talk,  enter 
Mephistophelks  : 

*' Since  Thou.  O  Lord,  deign'st  to   approach 

again. 
And  ask  us  how  we  do  in  manner  kindest. 
And  heretofore  to  meet  myself  wert  Cain 
Among  Thy  menials,  now,  my  fac«  thou  flndest. 

Of  suns  and  worlds  I've  nothing  to  be  quoted; 

How  men  torment  themselves  is  all  I've  noted. 

The  little  god  o'  the  world  sticks  to  the  same 
old  way. 

And  is  as  whimsical  as  on  Creation's  day. 

Life  somewhat  better  might  content  him. 

But  for  the  gleam  of  heavenly  light  that  Thou 
hast  lent  him. 

He  calls  it  Beason— thence  his  powers  in- 
creased. 

To  be  far  beastlier  than  any  beast. 
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LOBD. 

East  thou,  then,  nothing  more  to  mention  ? 
Com'st  thonthtu.  with  ill  intention  T 
Find'st  nothing  right  on  eerth  etemelly  f 

MXrHXHTOPlUKIJM. 

No,  Lord.  I  find  thingi  there  etill  hed  ae  thej 

can  be. 

Man's  miaetj  eren  to  pitj  mores  my  natnre: 

rre  scarce  the  heart  to  plague  the  wretched 

creatore. 

nnu»D. 

Knowest  Fianst  ? 

MKPBISXOPHXLSS. 

The  Doctor  Faust  T 
M7  eenrant,  he  I 


What  will  yon  betT    There's  still  a  chanoe  to 

gain  ^*">, 
If  nnto  me  fall  leare  yon  giTe 
OenUy  upon  my  road  to  train  him  I 

THX  X^BD. 

As  long  ss  he  on  earth  shall  live, 
80  long  I  make  no  prohibition. 

To  trap  him  let  thy  snares  be  planted. 
And  him,  with  thee^  be  downward  led; 
Then  stand  abashed,  when  thou  art  forced  to 

say: 
A  good  man,  through  obscurest  aspiration. 
Has  still  an  instinct  of  the  one  true  way. 

MKPBISXOPHKLSS. 

Agreed  I    But  'tis  a  short  probation. 

About  my  bet  I  feel  no  trepidation. 

If  I  fulfill  my  expectation. 

You'll  let  me  triumph  with  a  swelling  breast ; 

Dost  shall  he  eatp  and  with  a  zest. 

As  did  a  certain  snake,  my  near  relation." 

— Bayard  2Vqfilor'«  TranaiatUm, 

What  a  contrast  between  the  two 
descriptions  I  In  the  Book  of  Job  the 
language  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity. The  writer  leayes  the  reverent 
imagination  of,  the  reader  to  paint  as 
much  of  the  heaTeuly  scene  as  his 
spirituality  can  accomplish.  He  knows 
loo  much  to  daub  the  celestial  with 
earthly  mud.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
author  of  Faust  fails  in  attempting  the 
impossible.  His  heavenly  characters 
are  only  like  small  men  on  stilts  repre- 
senting giants  as  they  strut  across  the 
stage;  and,  alas  !  the  wooden  legs  stick 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  costumes,  and 
now  and  then  the  whole  scene  tumbles 
down  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
Goethe  gets  along  splendidly  while  he 
keeps  to  the  earth  where  he  belongs; 
but  when  he  tries  to  soar  in  the  heavens 
it  is  with  the  waxen  wings  of  Icarus, 


which  melt  off  as  they  catch  the  glow  of 
the  celestiaL 

It  is  difficult  to  analyse  style  so  as  to 
tell  in  what  the  inspired  element  differs 
from  the  uninspired.  But  every  reader 
may  feel  the  difference.  Ton  stand  be- 
neath some  mighty  dome  of  human 
architecture.  The  ntmostart  of  the 
painter  has  been  expended  to  reproduce 
npon  it  the  picture  of  the  vault  of  the  sky 
that  bends  above  it.  The  azure,  the 
steelly  haze,  the  golden  tinges  are  paint- 
ed there  with  a  skill  that  defies  criticism. 
But  would  any  one  mistake  it  for  the 
real  sky  ?  No.  The  perspective,  thoogh 
vast,  is  not  infinite;  the  haze  does  not 
float;  the  golden  tinges  do  not  fill  the 
eye  with  light.  Similar  is  the  contrast 
between  the  Book  of  Job  and  tbe  best 
of  its  imitations.  They  lack  that  which 
excites  true  awe.  They  do  not  awaken 
the  spiritually  responsive  in  us. 
HisroBT  OF  Ghbistian  DooTBmx. 

By  Prcf.  Henry  C.  Shddon,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. We  commend  these  two  vol- 
umes. The  plan  of  the  book  would  makd 
it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  student's  li- 
brary, independently  of  the  scholarship 
the  author  has  shown  in  dealing  with 
the  subject-matter.  In  the  body  of  the 
book  he  follows  the  consecutive  history 
of  the  Church,  dealing  with  the  various 
doctrines  as  they  appeared  in  contro- 
versy at  the  time.  At  the  close  of  the 
volume  he  gives  an  outline  of  the  de- 
velopment of  each  doctrine,  tracing  it 
through  the  various  ages,  with  careful 
reference  to  the  preceding  pages  where 
it  is  discussed.  The  work  has  thus  the 
double  value  of  being  a  full  treatise,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  convenient  hand- 
book. 

Ghbist  and  theScbibes,  Matt,  vii:  29. 
"  He  taught  ihem—w)t  as  the  Scnbes" 

1.  Christ  taught  the  brotherhood  cfmanr 
kind;  the  Scribes  insisted  upon  the  exolu- 
siveness  of  Judaism.'  The  Talmud  said, 
<•  God  made  the  world  for  the  sake  of 
Israel";  Christ  said  of  a  Koman,  "I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel**;  and  of  a  Samaritan,  <*Go  thou 
and  do  likewise." 

2.  Jesus  taught  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dimduaU  man;  the  Scribes  asserted  the 
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pre-eminent  excellence  of  their  own 
Order.  The  Talmud  said,  '*  One  Scribe 
outweighs  all  the  people  ";  Jesus  said, 
"Be  not  called  Babbi/'  chose  His  apos- 
tles from  craftsmen;  wore  the  blouse 
lather  than  the  stola. 

3w  Jesus  taught  the /ree(2om  offaUh; 
the  Scribes  taught  belief  upon  the  au- 
thority of  their  school.  The  Talmud 
^d,  "To  be  against  the  words  of  a 
Scribe  is  more  punishable  than  to  be 
against  words  of  the  Bible  ";  Jesus  said, 
<*If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
belieye  me  not." 

4.  Jesus  8wq)lified  the  faith ;  the  Scribes 
complicated  it.  The  Talmud,  which 
the  Scribes  held  to  be  a  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  was  more  bulky  than  the 
Bible,  mied  with  emendations,  cabal- 
istic mysteries  of  letters  and  numbers, 
etc.;  Jesus  said,  *'Te  bind  burdens 
gricTous  to  be  borne  ";  "Te  make  Toid 
the  law  of  God  with  your  traditions." 

5.  JesuB  reduced  duty  to  Us  eaaerUials, 
auch  as  the  conscience  could  grasp;  the 
Scribes  multiplied  precepts  according  to 
an  inexplicable  casuistry.  The  Talmud 
**  set  a  hedge  about  the  law,*'  i  6.,  if  the 
Bible  commanded  or  forbade  anything, 
the  Scribes  went  further, under  pretence 
of  keeping  as  far  as  possible  from  temp- 
tation, e.  g.,  laws  of  the  Sabbath,  un- 


clean meats,  etc. ;  Jesus  walked  through 
these  unscriptural  requirements.  The 
Scribes  exalted  ceremonies,  hand-wash- 
ing, plate-washing,  etc. ;  Jesus  insisted 
only  upon  the  substance  of  right  and 
purity,  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  and 
the  consequent  cleanness  of  the  life. 
The  Scribes  recognized  a  system  of  sub- 
stituted duties,  e.  ^.,  Oorban,  a  gift  to 
the  altar  relicTing  from  filial  obligation, 
and  the  Talmud  saying,  "The  study  of 
the  law  is  before  works";  Jesus  said, 
"Honor thy  &ther  and  thy  mother"; 
and  "That  servant  which  knew  his 
Lord's  will,  and  did  it  not,  shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes." 

6.  Christ  not  only  taught  men  truth 
and  duty,  but  Jielped  them  tofaUh  in  the 
one  and  performance  of  the  other;  the 
Scribes'  system  was  repressive  of  the 
very  sentiments  it  formally  inculcated. 
The  Scribes  had  only  stones  for  the 
adulteress,  and  scorn  for  Zaccheus ;  Jesus 
inspired  them  to  reformation  through 
the  revelation  of  grace.  The  Scribes 
would  not  lift  a  burden  from  another 
soul  with  so  much  as  the  finger;  Jesus 
lifted  the  whole  life  of  the  sinner  out  of 
the  sense  of  guilt  and  out  of  despair. 
The  Scribe  shadowed  man  with  law; 
Jesus  enlightened  man  with  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION. 

THE  lOSSIOlTABT  FISLD. 
Bt  Abthub  T.  PnsBSON,  D.D.,  Philadslphia. 


Past  I.    Miscellaneous. 

THE  OBOWTH  OF  WOMEN'S  BOABOS 

Is  among  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  modem  Missions,  and  is  en- 
titled to  a  permanent  record. 

In  or  near  January,  1868,  was  organ- 
ized in  Boston  "The  New  England 
Women's  F.  M.  Society,"  Mrs.  Albert 
Bowker,  President;  Mrs.  Homer  Bartlett, 
Treasurer.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  heathen  women  were  inaccessible 
to  male  missionaries,  and  in  the  desire 
to  enlist  Christian  women  in  their  evan- 
gelization. The  Constitution  stated  the 
object  to  be  "  to  engage  the  co-operation 
of  the  women  of  New  England,  with 
existing  Foreign  Missionary  Boards,  in 


sending  out  and  supporting  unmarried 
female  missionaries  and  teachers  to 
heathen  women. "  The  American  Board 
had,  in  1867,  sent  ten  single  women  into 
the  field,  and  appropriated  to  this  object 
$25,000.  In  this  enlarged  effort  women 
of  Christian  lands  should  not  only  be 
helpers,  but  prompters.  1.  Because 
woman  owes  to  Christianity  what  she  is 
not  only  as  a  disciple,  but  as  woman, 
domestically  and  socially.  2.  Because 
she  naturally  sympathizes  with  her  own 
sex,  and  can  appreciate  the  degradation 
and  the  elevation  of  woman-kind.  3. 
Because  the  social  system  of  most 
heathen  peoples  makes  women  accessi- 
ble only  to  women.    4.  Because  in  the 
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•levaiion  of  pagan  women  nothing  is 
more  needed  than  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  what  the  Qoepel  has  done  for 
woman,  as  seen  in  the  missionary  her- 
self, 5.  Because  in  all  education  women 
are  Qod's  ordained  pioneers.  As  wife, 
mother,  sister,  daughter,  she  holds  in 
the  home  the  sceptre.  If  man  be  the 
head,  she  is  the  heart,  of  the  family. 
The  plastic  clay  is  in  her  hands;  she 
sits  at  the  potter's  wheel;  and  if  Tessels 
are  moulded  into  fitness  for  the  Blaster's 
nse,  a  sanctified  hand  must  preside  at 
the  wheel,  where  character  and  destiny 
take  shape.  To  organize  women,  dis- 
tinctiTely,  would  quicken  interest  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  own  sex, 
and  secure  larger  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  women  as  missionaries  and 
teachers.  By  connection  with  existing 
Boards,  the  Society  would  get  the  bene- 
fits of  their  experience  and  knowledge 
without  needless  trouble  and  expense. 
Christian  women,  thus  organised,  gaye 
their  energies  to  diffUse  intelligence 
and  increase  interest  as  to  Foreign 
Missions;  and  to  gather  offerings.  In 
addition  to  existing  channels,  they 
hewed  out  a  new  one,  establishing  direct 
correspondence  with  female  mission- 
aries, and  held  monthly  meetings  to 
hear  new  intelligence  and  pray  for 
the  anointing  of  the  <*  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions." 

The  collections  of  the  first  month 
enabled  this  society  to  assume  support 
of  a  missionary  about  to  leave  for  South 
Africa.  In  March  the  Society  sent  a 
circular  to  Christian  women— a  model  of 
beauty,  brevity,  pathos  and  power.  It 
refers  to  the  deg^radation  and  wretched- 
ness of  women  in  heathen  and  Moham- 
medan countries;  to  the  new  doors 
open  to  labor  among  them;  to  the  spe- 
cial fitness  of  woman  for  this  work;  and 
to  the  noble  service  of  our  women  in 
the  war  for  the  Union,  which  suggests, 
in  woman's  work  for  woman,  a  more 
glorious  field  for  her  in  the  conflict  of 
the  ages;  and  urges  the  formation  of 
auxiliary  societies. 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  was  largely 
attended.  Letters  were  read  from  three 
women,  all  about  to  be  living  links  be- 


tween the  society  and  the  pagan  worid,. 
Tiz. :  Miss  Edwards,  bound  for  the  Zulu 
mission;  and  Miss  Andrews  and  Misa 
Parmelee,  bound  for  Turkey.  ThcKo 
were  first-fruits— blessing  the  work  of 
the  first  quarter.  Other  letters  were 
read  from  women  already  in  the  field, 
and  one  from  the  pen  of  lira.  Champion, 
thirty-one  years  before  herself  a  pioneer 
to  South  Africa.  This  model  meeting 
left  no  doubt  that  upon  this  first  Wo* 
man's  Society  God  had  set  His  seaL  Thia 
society  also  undertook  to  maintain,  aa 
Bible-readers,  ten  native  women. 

June  1st  brought  another  meeting  at 
the  Old  South,  and  showed  how  fast 
and  firm  were  the  roots  of  the  organizs^^ 
tion  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  women, 
and  how  full  its  flowering  stalk  was  of 
the  opening  blooms  that  promised  grow- 
ing service.  Mrs.  Cyrus  Stone,  lon^ 
since  by  illness  driven  firom  the  Mah- 
ratta  Mission,  too  weak  to  stand,  sat  and 
plead  for  the  women  whose  low  level 
she  so  well  knew,  declaring  that  if  she 
had  a  thousand  lives  she  would  give- 
them  all  to  lift  her  sex  to  a  higher  plane. 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  of  Harpoot,  appealed  to 
mothers  to  give  their  children,  and  to 
maidens  to  give  themselves,  to  the 
work;  contrasting  the  extravagant  in- 
dulgence of  Christian  women  with  the 
self-denials  of  native  converts,  instan- 
cing a  man  and  his  wife  who  sold 
their  only  bed  and  slept  on  a  mud 
floor,  living  for  three  days  upon  ten 
cents  that  they  might  give  to  the 
Lord  I 

What  was  at  first  a  local  organization^ 
aspiring  to  no  broader  territory  than 
New  England,  like  the  banyan  tree, 
bending  down  its  branches  to  take  root 
on  every  side,  became  now  the  partni  of 
auxiliary  organizations.  And  so,  Octo- 
ber 8th,  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Board  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  the  New  England  Women's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  with  tears  of 
joy,  was  christened  the  Wwna^u  Board 
of  Missions, 

Here  we  reach  a  new  epoch.  On  Oc- 
tober 27,  1868,  many  ladies  met  in  the 
Second  Piresbyterian  Church,  Chicago^ 
to  form  a  similar  society  for  the  West. 
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The  States  of  the  interior  were  largely 
represented,  and  more  than  fifty  letters 
were  read  from  those  who  could  not  at- 
tend. Thus,  abont  ten  months  after  the 
formation  of  that  New  England  Society, 
there  sprang  into  life  the  Waman*8  Board 
qf  MiaHonafor  Uhb  Interior, 

The  Woman's  Board  of  the  Sast  held 
its  first  annual  meeting  in  Boston, 
January,  1869,  orer  six  hundred  ladies 
being  present  in  spite  of  stormy  weather. 
Bev.  Drs.  Clark,  Washburn,  Webb,  and 
Kirk  spoke  of  the  vast  amount  of  ability 
in  women,  needing  and  oraTing  a  fit 
field  for  work. 

As  early  as  February,  1869,  the  Wo- 
men's Board  of  the  Interior  undertook 
the  support  of  Miss  Tyler,  of  Madura 
Mission,  and  of  Miss  Dean,  of  Oroomiah, ' 
Persia,  and  in  March  began  to  publish 
its  quarterly  :  *<  Life  cmd  lAgtd  for 
HecUhen  Women.**  In  May,  a  third  mis- 
sionary. Miss  Porter,  of  Pekin,  besides 
seTeral  Bible-readers,  were  taken  under 
care,  and  in  August  two  more,  Miss 
Pollock  and  Miss  Beach;  and  twenty- 
six  auxiliaries  were  reported.  Daring 
its  first  year,  up  to  November  4,  1869, 
$4,096.77  were  gathered. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  the  East,  the  total  receipts  re- 
ported were  over  $14,000;  it  had  thirty- 
two  missionaries  and  Bible-readers,  and 
bad  appropriated  $3,000  for  a  home  for 
single  women  at  work  at  Ck>nstantino- 
ple. 

To  complete  this  sketch,  it  ought  to 
be  added  that  Women's  Missionary  so- 
deties  have  now  become  so  numerous, 
that  Bev.  B.  G.  Wilder  gives  a  list  of 
Ueenty-^wo  Women's  Boards,  represent- 
ing twelve  denominations,  and  an  ag- 
gregate of  receipts  for  1884  of  nearly 
one  million  dollars.  These  twenty-two 
Boards  represent  hundreds  of  auxiliary 
societies  and  bands  in  almost  every 
eonsiderable  Gburch  of  the  land. 

Hairy  E.  O^eil,  English  Consul  at 
Mozambique,  declares,  at  Glasgow,  that 
ten  years  in  Africa  convinced  him  that 
"the  mission  work  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  useful  instruments  for 
the  pacification  of  the  country  and  the 
suppression  of  slave  trade." 


Ghnreh  Missionary  Sodety,  has  2& 

fresh  offers  of  volunteers,  since  Bishop 
Hannington's  massacre. 

Tadmor  on  the  Desert,  or  Palmyra, 
City  of  Palms,  is  probably  a  type  of  the 
Church  of  God  among  the  gentiles,  a 
historic  parable  of  Foreign  Missions. 
A  great  stretch  of  wilderness  lay  between 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  arid,  barren, 
without  rest  or  food.  King  Solomon, 
Prince  of  Peace  had  the  pure  water  from 
the  springs  on  the  high  hills  conducted 
along  the  plains,  and  made  ''rivers  in 
the  desert,"  a  very  Elim  for  Palm  trees 
and  springs  of  water,  and  called  it  the 
*'  City  of  the  Palms."  It  was  a  new  Jeru- 
salem transported  into  the  wilderness 
and  making  it  blossom  as  a  rose,  pro- 
viding a  rest  and  refreshment  for  the 
hungry,  thirsty,  weary  pilgrim.  What 
a  figure  of  what  the  true  Prince  of  Peace 
is  doing  to-day  in  the  wilds  of  pagan 
lands  I  bringing  the  streams  from  celes- 
tial springs,  to  turn  the  deserts  of  sin 
into  the  Palmyra  of  Pilgrims. 

Past  IL    Monthly  Bulletin. 

China. — Bev.  H.  Corbett,  of  Chefoo, 
states  that  a  merchant  entrusted  a  val- 
uable package  to  a  Christian  convert 
who  was  an  entire  stranger,  declaring 
as  his  reason  that  he  had  studied  the 
Christian  books  and  watched  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  converts,  and  had  been 
led  to  confidence  in  both  the  religion 
and  its  disciples.  Landlords  welcome 
the  missionary  and  contend  for  him  as 
their  guest,  waiting  willingly  on  his  con- 
venience for  rent.  Foochow  converts 
offer  to  go  to  Cores  as  evangelists. — 
The  Indemnity  BiU  of  $147,748.  for 
losses  suffered  by  the  Chinese  at  Bock 
Springs,  Wyoming  Ter.,  in  1882,  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  reported  to  the 
House. — An  address  from  over  1,200 
Chinese  converts  was  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Minneapolis,  by  Bev.  Hunter 
Corbett.— The  Canton  Mission  peti- 
tioned the  General  Assembly  to  protest 
against  outrages  upon  tl^e  Chinese  in 
this  land;  and  it  was  done. 
India. — Medical  Missions  very  useful. 
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3^88  Seward,  M.  D.,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch,  says,  in  1885  there  were  2,1^9 
patientd,  one-sixth  more  than  in  1884. 
Medical  skill  inspires  confidence;  opens 
the  door  to  spiritual  counsel,  in  cases 
otherwise  unreached. — Twenty-nine  so- 
oieties  are  at  work  in  India,  with  nearly 
700  male  and  500  female  missionaries, 
^«600  native  helpers,  and  140,000  com- 
municants; these  last  have  increased 
i^jxrdy-ihTtt  ptr  cent,  in  four  years  /—Rev. 
Narayan  Sheshadri  writes  that  a  T.  M. 
O.  A.  in  Bombay  numbers  nearly  500, 
and  has  its  own  Evangelistic  Hall. 

Afbica.— Some  doubt  has  arisen  as 
to  the  practicability  of  prosecuting  the 
Congo  Missions  transferred  to  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  by  Rev.  Mr.  Guin- 
ness. Dr.  A.  Sims,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Boston  >  has  been 
holding  public  meetings  and  parlor 
conferences,  setting  forth  the  great 
opening  on  the  Lower  Congo,  showing 
the  vast  extent  of  river  roadways,  ex- 
tending from  4.000  to  7,000  miles  in 
every  direction,  which  provide  a  ready 
means  of  access  to  millions,  demon- 
strating the  great  needs  of  the  Congo 
Basin,  and  the  fact  that  now  is  the  time 
to  pre-occupy  the  ground  for  Christ.  He 
declares  that  there  is  no  risk  to  health 
if  care  is  used  to  accommodate  one's 
self  to  the  tropical  climate,  etc. — British 
Wesleyans  are  turning  attention  to  the 
Dark  Continent.  All  Christian  denomi- 
nations seem  concentrating  effort  there. 
The  late  course  of  the  Germans  in  Zan- 
zibar alarms  the  tribes  of  the  mainland, 
and  the  missions,  especially  about  Lake 
Nyanza,  are  in  peril.  Matters  still  un- 
settled at  Uganda,  but  the  three  mis- 
sionaries were,  at  last  reports,  safe.  The 
death  of  Dr.  John  Hogg,  of  the  U.  P. 
Mission,  in  Egypt,  has  awakened 
mourning  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other.  The  natives  wept  as  for  a 
father. 

TtTBKEY. — Rev.  J.  F.  Riggs  says  a 
orisis  is  reached  —  young  men  and 
women  must  have  a  chance  there  for  an 
education,  and  an  American  one.  The 
East  must  have  trained  workers  and 
native  ministry.  There  are  345  common 
schools  with  11,000  pupils;  in  higher 


schools,  1,000  young  men  and  800  girls; 
but  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
The  chance  to  take  possession  of  the 
intellect  of  Asia  is  now  offered  to  us.— 
Work  in  Central  Turkey  expands  won- 
derfully and  demands  reinforcements. 

Stbia. — The  Turkish  Government 
prohibits  printing  of  book  or  pamphlet 
until  the  MS.  is  approved  at  Constanti- 
nople. This,  if  enforced,  will  greatly 
delay  and  hinder  the  issues  of  the  mis- 
sionary presses. 

Arabia. — At  Mecca,  chief  of  the  three 
holy  cities  of  the  Moslems,  a  remarka- 
ble man,  Fashatullah,  a  scholar  and 
linguist,  for  twenty  years  professor  at 
the  Davul-Islam,  has  been  oonverted  to 
Christ.  By  seeming  accident  he  read  a 
chapter  in  a  book  which  treats  of  the 
Bible.  On  taking  the  book  to  the  head 
of  the  institution  to  have  him  refute  its 
arguments,  the  book  was  angrily  and 
rudely  snatched  from  him.  He  after* 
wards  went  to  India  to  inquire  into 
these  things,  met  Mr.  Bambridge  at 
Karachi,  and  has  for  months  been  search- 
ing the  Scriptures.  His  insight  into 
the  truth  is  so  unusual,  and  his  zeal  so 
remarkable,  that  it  is  hoped  he  will  be- 
come an  apostle  to  the  Mohammedans. 
— Hon.  Ion  Keith  Falconer,  the  famous 
Arabic  scholar,  has,  with  his  wife,  at 
his  own  cost,  established  a  mission  at 
Aden. 

Japan  possesses  2,000  newspapers, 
all  the  outgrowth  of  25  years — more 
than  Italy  or  Austria,  or  Spain  and  Rus* 
sia  combined,  and  twice  as  many  as  all 
Asia  beside.  Scholars  of  Europe  and 
Japan  are  making  a  new  alphabet  of 
Roman  letters  to  represent  the  8,000 
Japanese  characters.  A  Japanese-Latin 
lexicon  has  been  made,  and  Japanese- 
English  books  are  now  preparing.  In 
Fukuzawa's  school  at  Tokio,  a  mission- 
ary is  teaching,  and  Bible  doctrine  -is 
prominent.  Fifteen  students  recently 
asked  baptism.  Rev.  W.  £.  Griffis 
thinks  that  we  do  not  appreciate  the 
rapid  elimination  of  the  Asiatic  features 
from  the  Government,  and  of  the  anti- 
quated Oriental  ideas  from  the  popular 
mind. — Mr.  Neesima  writes  of  an  old 
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ingB  to  baild  a  chareh  and  sohool-honse. 
He  has  since  died.  His  onstom  was  to 
denj  himself  indulgences  and  dissipa- 
tions, and  giye  what  would  have  been  so 
spent  to  the  Lord. — Japanese  Buddhists 
propose  sending  **  missionaries"  to 
America  and  Europe.  In  order  to  save 
their  iaith  at  home  they  mast  propagate 
it  abroad  ! — PreHbyterianism  progresses 
in  Japan.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eiml  Assemblj  at  Tokio,  a  thousand  dele- 
gates are  reported  present,  an  increase 
of  membership  for  two  years  of  70  per 
cent. 

Eivoi.Aiii>. — Forty  students  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  many  more  from  Oxford, 
plan  to  go  on  foreign  missions.  Ch. 
Missionary  Sodety,  within  four  weeks 
after  Bishop  Hannington's  martyrdom, 
had  jyHf4hree  fresh  offers  of  service ! 
Its  President,  the  Earl  of  Chichester, 
died  Harch  15,  after  over  fifty  years  of 
official  sendee.  He  read  the  missionary 
magazines,  and  prayed  by  name  for 
those  mentioned  in  their  pages. 

Gebmjlnt. — ^Throughout  the  empire  a 
reriTsl  of  religion.  Evangelical  pro- 
fessors are  now  leading  the  university 
influence.  In  Prussia  alone  an  increase 
in  four  years  of  over  80  per  cent,  in 
theological  studenU,  from  l,3d4  to  2,553. 

Fbamcb. — Both  French  Chambers  or- 
der gradual  elimination  within  five 
years  of  all  Catholic  priests  and  nuns 
from  Government  schools.  It  is  ex- 
pected the  bill  will  become  law. 

Chiix — Bev.  A.  M.  Merwin,  so  long 
in  Service  at  Valparaiso,  cannot  return 
on  account  of  the  health  of  his  family. 

MmcKiiULNEous. — The  first  Sunday  in 
November  is  named  as  an  International 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Missions. — ^The  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union  has  paid  the 
$50,000  debt  of  a  year  ago,  and  closed 
this  year  without  a  debt,  with  larger 
receipts  than  ever  before. — The  Presby- 
terian Board  reports  a  debt  of  $57,000, 
but,  undismayed,  undertakes  to  raise 
$750,000  for  the  year  to  come.  For 
three  years  past  the  contributions  of 
ehorches  and  Sunday-schools  have  come 
up  to  $279,000,  but  have  been  unable  to 
ptas  that  fatal  line. 


TEE  FSAISS  8SB7IGE. 
No.  vm. 

Bt  Chas.  S.  Boknson,  D.D.,  Nxw  Tore. 
"  How  sad  our  elate  by  nature  to  I"— Wattb. 

Taken  from  Book  IL  of  Dr.  Isaac 
\7atts,  where  it  is  No.  90,  and  has  six 
stanzas;  it  is  entitled,  "Faith  in  Christ 
for  Pardon  and  Sanctification."  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  saints  and 
sinners  do  at  the  last  come  to  the  same 
conclusion;  how  all  theologies,  deep  or 
simple,  agree  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
As  the  late  Professor  Charles  Hodge,  of 
Princeton,  was  lying  on  his  dyiog-bed, 
he  said  quietly,  "My  work  is  done;  the 
pins  of  the  tabernacle  are  taken  out." 
Then  he  began  to  repeat  the  lines : 

"  A  gnilty.  weak  and  belplesa  worm. 
On  Thy  kind  arms  I  tail," 

but  his  powers  of  utterance  seemed  to 
fail  there,    flis  sorrow  -  stricken  wife, 
who  was  beside  the  couch,  finished  the 
stanza  for  him: 
"  Be  thou  my  Strength  and  Bighteoasneas, 
My  Savior  and  my  All." 

The  dying  husband  looked  up  and 
spoke,  "Say  Jesus"  and  then  breathed 
his  last. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  far  away  from 
this,  there  once  was  found  an  instance 
of  similar  choice.  Bev.  Charles  Wesley 
took  deep  interest  in  seeking  the  salva- 
tion of  poor  criminals.  Within  three 
months  after  his  conversion,  he  was 
spending  days  and  nights  with  con- 
demned malefactors  in  Newgate,  several 
of  whom  were  soundly  converted.  In  his 
Journal,  I9th  July,  1738,  he  records  ac- 
companying them  to  Tyburn  for  execu- 
tion. After  he  prayed  with  them  on  the 
scaffold,  they  sang  several  hymns.  They 
were  all  happy  together.  '*  I  never  saw 
such  calm  triumph,  such  incredible  in- 
difference to  dying;  so  we  concluded 
with  a  hymn  on  *  Faith  in  Christ,*  and 
dosed  with — 

'  A  gnilty,  weak  and  helplees  worm. 

On  Thy  kind  arms  I  fall ; 
Be  Thou  my  Strength  and  Bighteonsneas, 

My  Savior  and  my  AIL' " 

'*  Lord  of  all  being ;  throned  afar  "—Holmks. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  en- 
riched the  hymnody  of  the  churches 
with  a  few  of  its  very  finest  hymns.  He 
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enlls  this  bj  a  name  singnlarlj  appro- 
priate, and  just  as  singnlarlj  character- 
istic— "  A  8nn-day  Hymn." 

The  glory  of  the  Almighty  Gk>d  is 
withont  beginning  and  without  end. 
Whether  it  was  meant  or  not,  the  fact  is 
significant  that  the  word  *' eternity' 
occnrs  bnt  once  in  onr  English  Bible. 
A  solitary  Terse  employs  it  to  speak  of 
the  residence  of  Jehovah:  <<For  thus 
saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy; 
I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place, with 
him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  hum- 
ble spirit,  to  reyive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  reyiye  the  heart  of  the 
contrite  ones.**  Hence,  there  are  two 
heayens  of  glory  where  God  deigns  to 
show  His  splendor,  revealed  by  this 
solemn,  wonderful  word — the  purified 
paradise  and  the  purified  heart.  The 
great,  bright,  mysterious  heaven  is  ever- 
lasting; and  of  the  obedient  believer  we 
are  told  his  "heart  shall  live  forever,** 
for  *<he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  foreyer.** 

"Far  from  my  thotighta,Tain  world,  begone." 

—Watts. 

In  Book  n.  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts*  Hymns 
this  will  be  found  as  No.  15.  It  con- 
sists of  six  stanzas,  and  is  entitled, 
••The  Enjoyment  of  Christ;  or.  Delight 
in  Worship.*'  in  many  parts  of  Switz- 
erland a  bell  from  the  principal  tower 
tolls  daily  a  few  minutes  before  noon ; 
ere  the  hour  strikes  it  ceases.  It  peals 
over  the  plain  and  over  the  green  val- 
leys, and  echoes  in  the  recesses  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Men  leave 
their  labor  as  they  listen.  The  stillness 
that  follows  is  most  suggestive.  As  its 
call  sweeps  over  the  bu^y  harvest-field, 
the  reaper  drops  his  sickle,  though  half 
full  of  golden  grain,  and  lies  down  to 
rest  beneath  the  shade;  the  hand  that 
held  the  trowel  leaves  it  where  it  lies. 
All  seem  glad  of  the  cessation  of  toil, 
thankful  for  the  rest  and  shade  and  re- 
freshment offered  them  in  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  the  day.  Such  is  the  office, 
and  such  the  same  sweet  invitation  of 
the  Sabbath-bell  in  this  land  of  light 
and  peace.  With  its  clear,  ringing  Toice, 
it  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  the 


Sabbath,  "Come  unto  me,  and  I  will 
giye  you  rest.*' 
"  How  plMMADt,  how  divinely  fair  I"— Watts. 

In  the  original  form  of  Dr.  Watts,  this 
appears  with  seven  stanzas,  and  is  en- 
titled, '*The  Pleasure  of  Public  Wor- 
ship.** It  is  the  first  part  of  Psalm  84, 
L.  M.  '*  The  more  entirely  I  can  give 
my  Sabbaths  to  God,*'  once  said  the 
sainted  Robert  Murray  MoCheyne, 
'*  and  half  forget  that  I  am  not  before 
the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  with  my  harp 
of  gold,  the  happier  am  I,  and  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  be  as  happy  as  God  in- 
tended me  to  be." 

"  Hy  God.  how  wonderful  Thou  art  I"— Fabkb. 

Bev.  Frederick  William  Faber  wrote 
a  poem  of  nine  stanzas,  from  which  this 
hymn  is  taken.  Ho  entitled  the  piece, 
'•Our  Heavenly  Father.*' 

It  is  vitally  necesnary  to  the  success 
of  any  system  of  belief  thi^t  men  shall 
understand  the  character  of  the  God 
who  demands  worship  and  service 
under  it.  Man  is  a  deyotional  being, 
and  he  will  certainly  clamor  for  some 
religion  with  all  the  wistful  Toices  of 
his  entire  nature.  What  that  religion 
will  be  depends  upon  one  primary  con- 
ception in  his  mind — namely,  the  idea 
he  has  of  the  supreme  Jove  or  Jehovah 
at  the  centre  and  head  of  it.  This  it  is 
which  gives  form  to  all  his  reasonings, 
as  well  as  a  reason  for  all  his  forms.  Let 
a  nation  be  instructed  to  think  of  God 
as  a  deity  of  war,  and  litle  by  little  their 
worship  is  sure  to  become  martial,  and 
the  feelings  of  their  hearts  military. 
Battle-songs  will  be  the  anthems  on  the 
holy -days,  cries  for  yengefol  success 
will  be  the  prayers,  and  heroic  soldiers 
will  figure  as  demi-gods.  Not  unlikely 
human  yictims  will  smoke  upon  the  al- 
tars, and  bloody  trophies  will  be  hung 
upon  the  walls  of  the  temples.  Men 
always  become  like  that  which  they 
willingly  worship.  This  one  idea  of 
God  controls  the  entire  race,  giving 
shape  to  every  form  of  development. 

«  Think  of  Buddha,**  say  the  Chinese 
priests,  "and  yon  will  grow  to  resemble 
Buddha."  So  they  picture  heayen  as 
consisting  of  a  series  of  tremendous  pe- 
riods of  time,  divided  according  to  the 
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portions  of  Baddha's  penon.  So  man  j 
years  are  to  be  passed  in  thinking  of 
Boddha's  feet;  so  many  years  in  think- 
ing of  Bnddha's  knees;  so  many  years 
in  thinking  of  Bnddha's  waist,  and  of 
his  shonlders,  and  of  his  ohin,  and  so 
on.  Their  idea  of  Gk>d  fashions  the 
whole  religion  they  cherish  and  the  de- 
Totional  life  they  liye. 

**  Upwmrd  wbera  the  iten  sre  tmming. " 

— H.  BOIIAB. 

This  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  Dr. 
Horatio  Bonar*s  best  and  most  popular 
hymns.    It  was  published  in  1866.    It 
will  find  its  exquisite  illustration  in  a 
fragment  of  one  of  those  simple,  strong 
sermons    with    which    the    lamented 
Bishop  Simpson  used  to  counsel  and 
comfort  €k>d*s  people  in  his  later  years. 
He  says:  *'I  was  yisitiug  a  friend  some 
years  ago  who  had  lately  built  a  new 
house.     It  was  just  finished.    It  was 
beautiful,  useful.    He  took  me  upstairs. 
It  had  wardrobes,  toilet-glasses,  books 
and     paintings.      It     was     furnished 
grandly.    And  the  father  turned  to  me 
and  said,  *This  room  is  for  our  daugh- 
ter.   She  is  in  Europe.    Sbe  does  not 
know  we  are  arranging  it.    Her  mother 
and  I  have  fixed  up   everything    we 
could  think  of  for  her,  and  as  soon  as 
the  house  is  fully  finished  we  are  going 
to  Europe  to  bring  her  back,  and  we 
are  going  to  bring  her   upstairs  and 
open  the  door  and  say,  <*  Daughter,  this 
is  all  yours.'* '  And  I  thought  of  the  joy 
it  would  give  her,  and  I  thought,  '  How 
kind  these  parents  are!'    Just  then  I 
tamed  away  and  thought :    '  That  is 
what  Jesus  is  doing  for  me.'    He  says, 
'I  am  going  away.      I  will  come  again. 
In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions.   If  it  were  not  so  I  would  haye 
told  you.    I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.    And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receiye 
you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  also.*    Then  I  said.  *This 
father  and  mother  are  rich,  but  they 
ksTe  not  all  treasures;  there  are  a  great 
many  things  they  don*t  know  how  to 
8«L    But  Jesus,  who  is  furnishing  my 
mansion  in  glory,  has  eyerything.     He 
has  undertaken  to  furnish  a  place  for 
me,  and  I  shall  be  with  him  foreyer.'  " 


NTTBTUBE  TBBOVSB  TBS 
S0CIST7  or  0BBI8TZAN  EHBEAVOS. 

Some  QoMtioni  Answered. 

Bt  Bxy.  F.  E.  CiaARx,  Boston. 

Onx  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times  is  the  increased  attention 
given  to  the  cause  of  Cliristian  nurture. 
Scarcely  is  a  Conference  held,  or  a  fel- 
lowship meeting  of  churches  convened 
in  any  denomination,  but  that,  in  some 
form  or  other,  this  question  is  discussed : 
< '  \yhat  shall  we  do  for  oar  young  peo- 
ple?" **How  can  the  Church  reach  the 
boys  and  girls  ?"  A  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  to  solve  this  problem  seems  to 
pervade  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Cburch. 

The  growth  of  organizations  for  the 
nurture  and  training  of  young  Chris- 
tians has  been  phenomenal.  Less  than 
five  years  ago,  the  first  **  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor"  was 
formed,  *'  as  an  experiment,"  in  a 
church  in  Portland,  Sie.  Now  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  those  in  a  position  to  know, 
that  there  are  at  least  one  thousand  such 
societies,  all  living  up  to  substantially 
the  same  Constitution,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  country  in  all  denomi- 
nations of  Evangelical  Christians.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  reports  that  he 
hears  of  at  least  one  society  a  day  being 
established;  and  the  statistics  of  the 
Convention,  held  at  Ocean  Park  last 
summer,  show  that  the  young  people 
banded  together  in  this  way  are  already 
to  be  numbered  by  the  ten  thousand. 

In  foreign  lands,  and  especially  in 
missionary  fields,  are  these  societies 
taking  root,  and  still  the  work  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy. 

But,  in  connection  with  such  a  move* 
ment,  dangers  and  difficulties,  and 
many  practical  questions,  suggest  them- 
selves to  wise  and  earnest  pastors,  from 
whom  the  writer  of  this  has  received 
hundreds  of  letters  of  inquiry.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  some  of  these 
questions,  with  the  replies,  that  natu- 
'rally  present  themselves. 

The  two  main  features  of  the  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  relate  to  the 
Prayer-meeting    and    the    committee- 
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work.  All  the  yoang  Ohristians  who 
join  tbU  society  Yolantarilj  pledge 
themselves  to  attend  all  weekly  prayer- 
meetings  of  the  Society,  "unless  de- 
tained by  some  absolute  necessity/*  and 
to  take  some  part»  howeyer  slight,  in 
eyery  meeting.** 

Thiff  pledge  is  insisted  on;  and,  if  the 
yonng  Christian  grows  lax  and  indiffer- 
ent to  his  duties,  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  Constitution  whereby  he  very  soon 
ceases  to  be  an  active  member. 

The  other  brunches  of  the  work  are 
carried  on  largely  by  the  varions  Com- 
mittees which  aim  sooner  or  later  to  set 
every  young  Christian  at  work  for  the 
Haster.  For  instance,  there  is  **  Look- 
out Committee,**  which  endeavors  to 
see  to  it  that  every  active  member  lives 
up  to  his  pledged  obligations;  the 
'*  Prayer-meeting  Committee,"  which 
endeavors  to  bring  the  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
efficiency;  the  *' Social  Committee,'* 
which  provides  for  the  social  wants  of 
the  young  people;  the  **  Sunday-school 
Committee,'*  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring 
new  members  into  the  Sunday-school, 
and  otherwise  aid  the  superintendent; 
the  'Temperance Committee,"  that  tries 
to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  Temperance 
sentiment  among  the  young  people,  and 
other  Committees,  which  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  name — all  having  this  object 
in  view,  of  giving  some  definite  and  im- 
portant work  to  every  youug  Christian. 

But  now  the  question  arises  in  many 
minds:  **  Are  not  these  rules  too  strict?^ 
*<  Is  it  not  straining  the  bow  too  taut,  to 
demand  so  much  more  of  our  young 
Christians  than  most  churches  expect  of 
their  older  members?"  One  pastor 
writes:  "My  young  people  would  not 
stand  any  such  iron-clad  prayer-meeting 
rules.  Are  you  not  carrying  it  a  little 
too  far,  to  require  so  much  ?" 

We  think  not  In  every  church  we 
believe  there  is  a  Spartan  band  of  young 
Christians  who  will  respond  nobly  to 
any  such  demand.  It  may  not  be  that 
every  young  Christian  will  assume  these 
obligations  at  once,  but  that  is  not  to 
be  expected.  If  only  a  /eto  are  found 
who  are  willing  to  consecrate  themselves 


/uZIy  to  the  Lord*s  work,  their  num- 
bers will  grow,  and  more  will  be  accom- 
plished by  a  little  band,  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  than  by  ten  times  as  many  half- 
hearted ones.  Gideon*s  three  hundred 
were  worth  more  than  the  thousands 
who  first  rallied  around  his  standard. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  threw  himself 
upon  the  Napoleonism  in  his  soldiers. 
He  was  able  to  win  every  battle  because 
the  hero  in  fAem  responded  to  the  hero 
in  JUm.  In  every  church  there  are  some 
young  Christians  in  whom  the  Christ- 
like will  respond  and  come  to  the  front 
when  it  is  appealed  to,  and  just  such  a 
call  for  service  as  this,  that  at  first  sight 
seems  hard — a  call  which  requires  a  con- 
stant crudftxion  of  timidity  and  bashf  ul- 
ness,  will  find  many  willing  to  respond. 
In  these  days  when  so  many  are  at  ease 
in  Zion,  when  Christianity  is  respect- 
able and  persecution  has  ceased,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  some  service 
which  appeals  to  the  heroic  element  in 
every  young  Christian  should  be  pre- 
sented. 

In  these  days  **  to  stand  up  for  Jesus'* 
is  about  the  only  way  a  Christian  has  of 
showing  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Stephen 
and  Paul  and  Luther  and  Huss  will 
not  shrink  when  such  a  test  is  presented 
to  them. 

Another  question  frequently  asked 
in  some  shape  is:  '*Does  not  the 
society  come  to  be  a  sort  of  church  for 
the  young  people,  especially  for  the  ac- 
tive membership  who  are  not  in  the 
church?"  And  one  pastor  adds:  "I  am 
not  quite  sure  into  what  it  will  develop. 
We  do  not  like  to  see  so  much  outside 
organization.  The  tendency  seems  to> 
be  (to  an  outsider)  away  from  the 
church,  towards  an  organization  too 
much  severed  from  the  church." 

The  practical  working  of  any  such 
plan  is,  of  course,  worth  more  than  any 
theory  of  how  it  my/M  work,  and  the 
universal  testimony  is,  that  where  the 
pastor  has  done  his  part  among  the 
young  people,  the  tendency  of  the- 
society  is  to  draw  them  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  church.  A  few  words 
from  any  wise  pastor  will  speedily 
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II10T6  ftny  false  ideas  from  the  minds  of 
the  yoang  people.  He  will  saj  to  them, 
perhaps:  **  The  society  is  nothing  in 
itself,  except  so  far  as  it  helps  joa  to 
be  more  earnest  Christians,  and 
makes  yoa  more  useful  in  the  Chnrch 
of  God.  This  is  your  training-school, 
and  all  that  yon  do  here  is  to  make 
yoQ  more  able  by  and  by  to  bear  the 
burdens  and  perform  the  duties  in  ihe 
ckurdif  which  now  rest  upon  your 
parents.  This  society  is  an  organiza- 
tion in  the  church,  supported  and  recog- 
nized by  the  church  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  the  church,  and  this 
must  neyer  be  forgotten." 

We  have  neyer  heard  of  any  such 
sodety  that  really  drew  away  the  inter- 
est of  the  young  people  from  the 
church,  while  we  hare  heard  of  scores 
that  have  tended  to  make  the  young 
more  efficient  in  every  good  word  and 
work. 

This  organisation  is  no  more  outside 
of  the  church  than  the  Sunday-school, 
or  the  ladies'  prayer-meeting,  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  actiye  agencies  which 
eTery  live  church  gathers  around  itself. 
Of  course,  if  the  pastor  is  jealous,  or 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  young,  or  tries 
constantly  to  override  them  in  an  arbi- 
trary way,  friction  may  arise  ;  and  so 
it  may  in  connection  with  any  organiza- 
tion.   In  order  to  guard  against  any 
nieh  possible  evil,   the  last  National 
Convention  of  Young  People's  Societies 
of  Christian    Endeavor  adopted   this 
txtide   in  its    "Model  Constitution": 
"  This  society  being  in  closest  rela- 
tion to  the  church,  the  pastors,  deacons, 
elders  or  stewards,  and  Sunday-school 
superintendents,    shall    be    ex  -  (fficio 
honorary  members.    Any  dif&cult  ques* 
tions  may  be  laid  before  them  for  ad- 
Tice." 

Another  question  often  asked :  "  Do 
not  these  meetings  keep  the  young 
people  away  from  the  regular  church 
prayer-meeting?**  Again,  testimony 
ftom  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
work,  answers:  "They  do  not.  The 
young  people  are  more  constant  in  their 
attendance,  and  far  more  helpful  in 
ptrtieipatioa    in    the   regular    church 


prayer-meeting,  as  a  rule,  than  before 
they  receive  this  training." 
"  What  are  the  age  llmlte  for  such  a  society  V* 

Why  not  let  the  matter  of  age  take 
care  of  itself?  Children  who  are  so 
young  that  their  parents  do  not  like  to 
have  them  out  in  the  evening  are  mani- 
festly too  young  to  become  members  of 
such  a  society.  On  the  other  side,  the 
question  of  age  is  a  little  more  dif&cult 
to  settle;  but  the  sanctified  common- 
sense  of  the  older  church  members  will 
usually  tell  them  whether  they  ought 
to  attend  these  meetings  or  not  If 
they  are  young-hearted  and  have  not 
forgotten  their  own  youthful  days,  and 
come  to  help  and  not  to  criticise,  gray 
hairs  ought  to  be  no  barrier.  The 
responsibUity  for  the  meetings  should 
never  be  taken  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  young  people;  but  those  who 
have  reached  middle  life,  or  even  pant 
it,  may  often  be  very  helpful  in  such  a 
society,  if  they  make  themselves  one 
with  the  young  people. 

Said  one  pastor  to  the  most  promi- 
nent man  in  his  church:  «Ypu  may 
come  to  our  young  people's  meeting  if 
you  will  come  regularly,  and  do  your 
little  part  like  the  others,  and  if  you 
will  take  no  more  time  than  a  boy  ten 
years  old  would  take."  The  conditions 
were  accepted,  and  that  man  became  a 
great  power  in  the  meeting. 
*'  Should  a  pastor  alwi^s  attend  thia  meeting  T"^ 
Most  decidedly,  we  think  he  should. 
If  he  is  altoays  there  the  young  people 
will  soon  lose  their  fear  of  him,  if  any 
such  fear  exists;  and,  by  taking  his 
part  with  the  rest,  all  embarrassment 
which  comes  from  his  presence  will 
soon  wear  away.  He  should  not  often, 
we  think,  lead  the  meeting  ;  he  need 
not  be  an  of&cer  in  the  society,  but  he 
should  know  what  is  going  on,  how  the 
young  people  are  growing  in  grace,  who 
are  losing  their  interest,  and  how  he 
can  help  and  strengthen  the  weaklings 
among  the  lambs. 

If  he  only  comes  into  the  meetings 
occasionally,  his  presence  will  be  likely 
to  prove  an  embarrassment  and  a  re- 
straint. If  he  is  always  there,  he  will 
find  no  other  hour  half  so  fruitful  in 
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opportnnities  for  leading  the  jonng 
ChristiaDB  into  the  green  pastures  and 
l)e8ide  the  still  waters.  He  will  be  sur- 
prised oftentimes  to  find  how  dooile 
■and  teachable  these  yonng  souls  are  un- 
der oonstant  and  loving  care. 

There  is  no  sooietj  or  organization 
which  can  take  the  responsibility  from 
the  pastor's  shoulders.  There  is  no 
<eaRy,  patent  process  for  training  young 
Christians.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  the  personal  touch.  But, 
though  this  effort  to  train  young  souls 
for  eternity  is  laborious  and  requires 
constant  vigilance,  \i\»a  work  that  pays 
4  VuAuatid'fold. 
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"THS  FINAL 
A  Few  Words  fbom  thb  Author. 

Thx  philosopher  Beneke  was  amazed 
that  there  were  scientists  and  physi- 
cians who  so  lost  themseiyes  in  the  oon- 
templation  of  the  material  and  the  me- 
chanical as  to  overlook  their  own  spirits. 
Intent  on  considering  What  was  foreign 
to  them  tbey  were  strangers  to  their 
own  minds,  by  which  alone  a  knowledge 
•of  what  is  outside  of  them  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  philosopher  Lotze  ex- 
pressed the  same  surprise.  As  he  him- 
self had  been  a  student  of  medicine,  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  study  itself  does 
not  induce  materialism,  but  that  this  is 
«  false  philosophy,  which  has  its  origin 
in  a  perversion  of  the  intellect. 

The  surprise  of  these  men  is  shared  by 
-every  broad  and  profound  thinker.  The 
fact  is  not,  however,  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  that  the  bugbear  of  ma- 
terialism vanishes  in  proportion  as  men 
learn  to  know  themselves  and  become 
conscious  of  their  own  spirit  and  per- 
sonality. An  eminent  theologian  once 
said  that  he  did  not  so  much  regard  it 
his  mission  to  teach  men  something 
new  as  to  make  them  conscious  of  what 
is  in  them — what  they  are.  Every 
preacher  who  promotes  the  knowledge 
of  self,  in  the  best  sense,  helps  to  over- 
throw atheism  and  to  confirm  Scripture. 

I  have  been  pondering  these  thoughts 
in  connection  with  the  letters  addressed 
to  me  through  your  firm  on  the  subject 
of  The  FtnallScienoe.  Not  only  Christians, 


but  all  critical  thinkers,  feel  the  need  of 
discerning  between  a  true  science,  based 
on  facts  and  developed  by  mathematics 
and  logic,  and  the  ghost  that  haunts 
much  of  our  popular  literature  and  oc- 
casionally stalks  about  on  platforms. 
One  of  the  letters  mentioned  proposes 
the  establishment  of  a  journal  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  the  principles  of 
the  above-named  Tolume;  but  I  am  too 
much  occupied  for  such  an  undertaking. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  religious  press 
and  of  earnest  students  to  sift  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat,  particularly  in  some  of 
the  works  which  profess  to  popularize 
science.  Not  a  few  empirics  claim  for 
their  crude  generalizations  the  au- 
thority of  science;  while  others,  who 
have  become  eminent  in  some  particu- 
lar department  of  investigation,  make 
its  laws  the  norms  of  all  knowledge. 
In  this  way  psychology  is  reduced  to 
physiology,  mind  to  matter,  and  mental 
action  to  mechanical  processes.  Ana- 
logical reasoning  has  become  the  bane 
of  scientific  thought.  Instead  of  the 
plodding  slowness  and  painful  exact- 
ness which  characterize  the  truly  scien- 
tific spirit,  impatient  haste  wants  to  see 
the  universe  at  a  glance  and  to  com- 
prehend all  its  phenomena  in  some 
monistic  law.  A  mere  theory  is  adopted 
and  all  things  are  tortured  into  con- 
formity with  it,  and  the  links  of  fancy 
are  used  to  forge  the  chain  of  logic 

Whoever  thinks  through  the  gross- 
ness  of  materialism,  and  thoroughly 
tests  its  ultimate  conclusions,  finds  that 
what  is  hailed  as  the  very  substance  of 
being  and  thought,  is,  in  reality,  a 
mental  fiction.  But  the  inexperienced, 
unable  to  discern  between  the  real 
scientist  and  the  charlatan,  between  the 
thinker  and  the  imitator,  are  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  pretensions  of  mere 
empirics.  It  is  the  young  men  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  infiuenced  by  the 
claim  that  science  has  banished  Qod 
from  the  universe,  reduced  consoienoe 
to  physical  law,  made  man  an  off- 
spring of  the  ape,  and  interpreted  as  a 
dream  or  an  animal  endowment  all  that 
is  esteemed  most  sacred.  During  my. 
stay  in  Germany,  I  learned  that  the  so- 
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cUdistio  masses  base  their  atiieism  on 
the  oonclnsions  of  soienoe;  that  is,  men 
and  women,  as  innocent  of  scientific  at- 
tainments as  of  spiritoolitj,  claiming  to 
be  the  heirs  of  the  blessings  of  science  ! 
And  yet  this  burlesque  on  science,  this 
irony  of  modem  thought,  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  profound  est 
problems  are  disposed  of  with  a  trifling 
spirit  and  in  the  most  friyoions  manner; 
and  those  who  refuse  to  accept  the 
Terdict  of  unthinking  pretenders  are 
denounced  as  enemies  of  science.  These 
interlopers  are,  however,  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  science,  and  deserve  contempt, 
on  the  same  principle  that  we  despise 
the  Pharisee  in  proportion  as  we  honor 
true  devotion. 

In  view  of  the  momentous  problems 
and  tendencies  of  the  day,  there   is 


urgent  need  of  profound  Christian 
thought  and  deep  discrimination.  The 
works  of  men  like  Herbert  Spencer, 
Darwin,  and  Haeckel  do  not  demand 
boundless  praise  or  censure,  unthinking 
rejection  or  acceptance,  but  the  most 
thorough,  truth-loving  criticism.  Mere 
hypotheses  must  be  distinguished  from 
what  has  been  demonstrated,  and  we 
must  learn  (what  should  be  self-evident) 
that  a  man  may  have  weighty  authority 
in  some  departments  and  none  at  all  in 
others.  And  when,  in  the  press  and  on 
the  platform,  retailers  of  other  men's 
opinions  declare  that  the  scientific 
spirit  is  incompatible  with  religion,  we 
can  afford  to  hesitate  before  condemn- 
ing as  unscientific  the  spirit  of  Newton, 
Davy,  Faraday,  Liebig,  Maxwell,  Tait 
and  Stewart. 


FBEACHSB3  EZCEANGXKS  VIEWS. 

LOm  Uiffid  coimetimg  star  to  star. 

Doth  thought  transmitted  nm.— Lord  Lttton. 


Angnstine  In  Britain. 

Your  correspondent,  in  April  num- 
ber, takes  exception  to  my  denial  that 
English  Christianity  was  due  entirely 
to  Augustine.  He  says  (p.  360):  **L. 
seems  to  convey  the  very  erron&ms  idea 
that  the  people  to  whom  the  missionary 
Augustine  preached  were  something  he- 
^^es  absohiU  pagans,"  etc. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  king  of 
Kent  was  a  pagan,  but  we  cannot  make 
bis  conversion  to  date  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  British  Isles.  It  was  just 
tbiii  error,  into  which  your  correspond- 
ent seems  to  hare  fiillen,  which  our 
etiticism  was  designed  to  meet.  He 
ttks,  **  Why  should  any  one  wish  to 
beUttle-  Augustine?  We  reply,  Why 
should  any  one  wish  to  ignore  the  bands 
of  Christian  workers  who,  centuries  be- 
fore Augustine,  planted  churches  in 
Britain  ?  To  our  mind,  the  Christianity 
wbich  illumined  portions  of  that  coun- 
try during  the  two  centuries  preceding 
Augustine  was  better  than  that  of  the 
two  centuries  that  followed  him  ;  and 
tbit^  if  the  King  of  Kent  had  taken 
counsel  of  the  BriHsh  dergy  vohoin  he 
Mmmonsd  to  confer  with  Augustiney  our 
•uly  Anglo-Saxon  Ohristianity  would 
bive  had  fewer  blots  upon  it. 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  upon 
the  death  of  King  Aethelbert,  the  con- 
vert, the  Bomanized  masses  lapsed 
again  into  idolatr}%  but  were  restored 
to  faith  by  King  Oswald  of  Northum- 
berland, who  had  been  educated  among 
the  Culdees,  the  nncient  Christians  of 
Scotland,  and  that  Aidan,  the  strong 
man  of  God  who  seconded  Oswald  with 
his  preaching,  was  not  from  Borne,  but 
from  lona,  on  the  Scottish  coast,  where 
Columba  had  eHtabliBhed  a  training- 
school  for  Christian  workers  a  gen- 
eration before  Augustine  landed  in 
Kent. 

The  communication  of  your  corre- 
spondent will  do  good,  if  it  directs  the 
attention  of  students  to  those  early 
days  of  British  Christianity,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  the  true  germs  of  the 
after-Protestanism  of  England  —  days 
lustrous  with  the  names  of  Patricius, 
Columba,  Fridolin,  and  Gildas  —  days 
when  British  and  Irish  Christianity 
sent  its  rays  across  the  Channel,  and 
illumined  Germany.  When  one  thinks 
of  Canterbury,  the  see  founded  by 
Augustine,  he  should  also  think  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland, 
which  Gallus,  the  missionary /rom  lona^ 
founded  at  the  same  time. 
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Your  oorrespondent  asks:  Why  should 
one  degrade  him  (Augnstiue)  by  calling 
him  a  Bomish  moi\k  and  an  timssar^  f 
Perhaps  the  latter  title  is  unwarranted ; 
yet  one  who  united  political  with  spir- 
itual business,  and  refused  to  have  fra- 
ternal relations  with  other  Christians, 
unless  they  would  conform  to  certain 
instructions  he  had  brought  from  Borne, 
might  be  called  an  emissary  without 
doing  injustice  to  the  English  dic- 
tionary. But  the  former  title  is  his  by 
virtue  of  the  evident  fact.  Augustine 
was  a  Benediciine  monk,  and  was  sent  by 
Pope  Gregory  to  Britain  to  introduce 
the  order  there.  Much  of  Augustine's 
labor  was  devoted  to  this  special  pur- 
pose. 

Perhaps  the  objection,  in  the  corre- 
pondent's  mind,  is  to  the  word  '*  Bom- 
ish.*' But  it  seems  warranted  by  the 
history ;  even  the  Bomish  (sie)  writers, 
like  Alban  Butler,  telling  us  how 
Augustine  would  not  fellowship  the 
British  Christians  unless,  in  addition 
to  the  Biblical  confession  of  fidth,  they 
would  assent  to  the  observance  of  Eas- 
ter at  the  time,  and  the  administering 
of  baptism  in  the  manner  which  the 
Boman  Pontiff  proposed.  L. 


WMtd  Xuch. 
There  are  ministers  so  constituted 
that  they  can  prepare  their  sermons 
without  writing  them.  They  take  a  few 
germinal,  central  thoughts,  and  then 
elaborate  them,  partly,  or  entirely,  while 
delivering  them.  Endowed  with  a  ready 
utterance  and  reliable  memory,  as  well 
as  strong  self-reliance,  they  avoid  what 
they  call  "the  drudgery  of  writing." 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such 
men  really  gain  as  much  as  they  think 
they  do  by  pursuing  such  a  course,  un- 
less at  the  same  time  they  make  a  prac- 
tice of  writing  much  upon  topics  which 
are  in  line  with  their  calling.  However 
well  a  pastor  can  extemporize  in  a  gen- 
eral sort  of  way,  he  cannot  do  full  jus- 
tice to  his  mental  powers  unless  he  ac- 
customs himself  to  the  use  of  his  pen. 
He  needs,  in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  to 
take  up  some  gospel  theme  and  meditate 
upon  it,  and  while  pondering  over  it 


write  out  the  results  of  his  thinking. 
'  Let  him  write  a  short  sermon  once  a 
week;  or,  if  not  a  full  sermon,  then 
write  the  main  parts  with  somewhat 
copious  amplifications  of  the  main 
points.  This  ought  to  be  done  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  so  as  to  allow 
plenty  of  time  for  such  study  and 
thought  as  will  enable  him  to  expand 
the  written  matter  and  complete  the 
sermon.  Some  pastors  write  their  ser- 
mons in  full,  and  then  make  a  good- 
sized  brief  from  the  written  sermon, 
using  the  brief  in  the  pulpit.  But 
whether  the  sermon  be  written  or  not, 
either  partly  or  wholly,  every  preacher 
ought  to  write  much,  so  as  to  get  that 
kind  of  discipline  which  can  be  had  in 
no  other  way.  Especially  should  young 
ministers  adopt  this  practice.  Young 
men  who  are  very  voluble  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  is  no  need  of  their 
writing  much,  just  because  certain  su- 
perficial hearers  tell  them  that  their 
sermons  are  good  and  smart. 

Young  preachers  are  badly  advised 
when  told  that  they  do  not  need  to  writo 
their  sermons.  Some  of  them  may  be 
able  to  get  along  without  a  manuscript 
in  the  pulpit;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  can  make  the  best  use  of  their 
powers  and  education  without  a  good 
deal  of  careful  writing.  Although  Mr. 
Spurgeon  never  writes  his  sermons,  yet 
he  does  a  great  deal  of  writing  upon  re- 
ligious and  scriptural  subjects.  And  it 
is  fj&ir  to  suppose  that  the  value  and  in- 
fluence of  such  a  habit  have  a  decided 
relation  to  his  preaching.  He  who  writea 
a  good  deal  speaks  to  better  advantage 
than  one  who  does  not  write  mu6h« 
everything  else  being  equaL  Take  two 
men  of  equal  talents  and  education  to 
start  with  as  public  speakers,  and  let 
one  of  them  write  a  good  deal  on  strong, 
deep  subjects;  while  the  other  writes 
comparatively  little,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  years  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
former  outstripped  the  latter  in  relation 
to  mental  power,  precision  of  thought^ 
and  beauty  and  transparency  of  expres- 
sion. 

We  say,  then,  make  a  practice  of 
writing  much,  as  a  means  of  self-devel- 
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opment,  and  the  aconmnlation  oi  mental 
power  and  inflnenoe. 

G.  H.  Wbthebbx. 


A  Word  on  the  "  New  The61og7." 

I  was  Tery  much  interested  in  Dr. 
Dabney*8  oontribatiou  to  the  *'  Sympo- 
unm  on  the  New  Theology/'  in  the 
April  nnmber  of  The  Homiletic  Bx- 
Tncw.     While  reading  his  answer,  so 
plain  and   forcible,  to  the  position  of 
the  adYOcates  of  the  «  New  Theology  " 
on  the  atonement  of  Christ,  an  answer 
to  them  oconrred  to  my  mind  which  I 
haye  neyer  seen  elaborated.    It  is  this: 
If  Christ's  death  is  not  vicarious,  bat 
simply   '*a  dramatic  exhibit  of  God's 
holy  opposition  to  the  sins  He  pardons"; 
if  '*  salTation  is  not  by  a  penal  ransom- 
piioe,  bnt  only  by  didactio  and  exem- 
plary inflnences,"  then  how  were  sonls 
aayed  from  Adam  to  Christ?    A  thing 
that  had  never  as  yet  occurred,  but  was 
in  the  future,  and,  as  is  well-known, 
entirely  misunderstood  by  all  devout 
Jews,  oould  not  have  exerted  much  in- 
^uenee,  or  have  been  much  of  an  exam- 
ple of  God's  holy  opposition  to  sin. 
The  elect  of  the  old  ^spensation  could 
not  have  been  saved  by  the  sacrifices  of 
bolls  and  goats,  '*  sacrifices  that  could 
not  make  him  that  did  the  service  per- 
fect as  pertaining  to  the  conscience" 
(Heb.  ix:  9).     *<  For  the  law  .  .  .  can 
never  with  those  sacrifices  which  they 
cilered  year  by  year  continually  make 
the  comers   thereunto   perfect.      For 
then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be 
offered  ?    Because  that  the  worshippers 
once  purged  should  have  had  no  more 
conscience   of    sins"    (Heb.    x:    1-2). 
"Every  priest  standeth  daily  minister- 
ing and  offering  oftentimes  the  same 
aserifices,  which  can  never  take  away 
iins"(Heb.  x:  11). 

If  those  sacrifices  coiJd  save  them, 
why  not  have  some  method  of  salvation 
now  as  well?  What  use  is  there  in 
Christ's  death  if  examples  of  bulls  and 
goits  served  the  same  purpose  ? 

Bnt  the  writer  of  the  Hebrews  said 
that  they  were  not  saved  by  those  sacri- 
fices, but  by  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
Now  what  method  of  salvation  through 


Christ  except  the  vuiaricnus  method  could 
avail  for  the  salvation  of  the  elect  of  the 
old  dispensation  ? 

Does  the  "New  Theology"  consign 
Abraham  and  Moses,  Elijah  and  Daniel, 
and  the  great  host  of  the  true  Israel  be- 
fore Christ's  time,  to  hell  ? 

Fbrguson,  Mo,  S.  M".  Wabe. 


B^ected  Beadisgs— Dr.  Crosby's  View. 

In  Westcott's  and  Hort's  Greek  Teetament  the 
clause,  "Do  thla  in  remembrance  of  me" 
(Lake  xxii:  19),  with  three  or  four  aaaociated 
clanses,  is  enclosed  in  doable  brackets;  and  on 
page  566  in  the  notes  is  found  with  a  few  others, 
ander  the  heading.  "Noteworthy  Rejected 
Headings,"  and  treated  as  an  "  early  interpola- 
tion/' On  the  same  page  they  say  that  these  re- 
jected readings  "  owe  their  exceptional  reten- 
tion in  association  with  the  true  text  to  consid- 
erations arising  oat  of  early  textual  history.** 
These  distinguished  critics  reject  as  of  doubt- 
ful authority  the  only  poaitlre  command  in  the 
New  Testament  to  partake  of  the  bread  as  com- 
memorative of  our  Lord.  What  significance 
should  we  attach  to  these  facts  T    A  Mnoszxa. 

DB.  CBOSBT'S  BEPLY. 

MS.  authority  is  all  for  the  words,  . 
*'Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  in 
Luke  xii:  19.  Westcott  and  Hort's  ob- 
jection to  it  is  a  piece  of  mere  *'  higher 
criticism  "  reasoning.  They  think  it 
interferes  with  the  order  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  hence  must  go.  Such  argu- 
ment would  make  the  sacred  text  a  nose 
of  waz«  Tisohendorf  accepts  the  pas- 
sage, and  even  supports  his  acceptance 
(see  his  notes  on  Matt,  xxvi:  26)  by 
Justin. 

Besides,  in  1  Cor.  xi:  24,  we  have  it 
acknowledged  by  all  critics.  So  the 
text,  in  Luke  xxii:  19,  is  not  the  '*  only 
positive  command  in  the  New  Testament 
to  partake  of  the  bread  as  commemora- 
tive of  our  Lord." 

HOWABD  CaosBT. 


Suljects  for  Sermons. 

I  have  found  the  line  of  subjects  given 
below  very  fruitful  in  my  experience. 
They  were  preached  on  successive  Sun- 
days by  me  to  my  people : 
Christ  Our  Example.— 2  Cor.  iv:  11. 

Friend. — John  xv:  15. 

Teacher. — Matt  v:  2. 


«( 


<< 


it 


it 


« t 


it 


^.  I  John  xviii:  37. 

King— ^L^ltexiii:23. 
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Christ  Oar  Bedeemer. — 1  Cor.  vi:  20. 

Sarior. — Titus  i:  4. 

Sanctifier. — ^Heb.  xiii:  12. 

Judge.— Pa.  xcTi:  13. 

EverlastiDg  Beward. — Rev. 
iii:  21. 
The  mtO\iod  has  been  furnished  by  the 
meaning  of  the  predicate.  The  philo- 
logical and  theological  distinctions  are 
educatiTe,  as,  for  example,  the  different 
history  and  associations  of  the  word 
''Bedeemer'*  as  contrasted  with  ** Sav- 
ior.'* Each  of  these  predicates  of  Christ 
when  developed  add  to  his  history,  and 
famishes  a  basis  of  exhortation  distinct 
from  each  other.    The  series  is  pro- 


gressive, from  the  human  to  the  divine 
in  Christ,  beginning  in  simple  moral 
conceptions  and  ending  in  the  life 
above.  Wm.  C.  Stiles. 

8L  Louis,  Mo, 


Kot  Witts,  hut  Weil67. 

In  the  April  Bkvzew,  "Nemo"  cred- 
its Isaac  Watts  with  having  written  the 
hymn,  **A  Charge  to  Keep  I  Have.** 
The  aathor  was  Charles  Wesley.  Watts 
would  never  have  put  forward  the 
"Ego"  so  prominently  as  a  fiictor  in 
that  salvation  which  is  all  of  grace. 

A.    MUBDOCK. 

8t,  Caiharine^Sf  Canadcu 


EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

Hnrrs  at  the  hsaning  o?  tsszts. 


Christian  Onltare. 

To  Obxt  is  bsttbb  than  Sacrdtcx. 
AndSavlacud,  I  have  performed  the  com- 
mandmerU  of  the  Lord.     And  Samuel 
said^  What  meaneih  then  this  bleating  qf 
the  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the  loioing  of 
the  oxen  which  Ihear  f— 1  Sam.  xv:  13,14. 
Saul,  under  temptation,  did  not  carry 
out  God's  plain  and  positive  instruc- 
tions ;  he  spared  '*Agag,  and  tbe  best 
of  the  sheep  and  the  oxen."    This  diso- 
bedience brought  terrible  punishment. 

L  NOZXCUSE,  HOWXVEB  PLAUSIBLE,  CAN 
KVEB  JUSTIFY  DISOBKDIENCB   TO  A  DtVINX 

COMMAND.  Saul's  excusc,  when  charged 
with  the  heinous  offence  was,  that  '*  the 
people  had  spared  the  best  of  the  sheep 
and  of  the  oxen  to  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God.**  Whether  this  was  the 
true  motive  is  more  than  doubtful.  But 
it  did  not  avail  to  turn  aside  God*s  an- 
ger. God  then  and  there  rejected  him 
from  being  longer  King. 
IT.  God  hxld  Saul  besponsible  fob 

THIS  disobedience,  AND  PEBSONALLT  PUN- 
ISHED HIM  FOB  IT,  though  he  plead  that 
it  was  tbe  act  of  the  people  :  "because 
I  feared  the  people  and  obeyed  their 
voice.*'  He  at  least  connived  at  the  ini- 
quity, and  that  was  enough.  We  can- 
not escape,  because  we  ''go  with  the 
multitude  to  do  evil." 

ni.  SaCBUICB  "INSTEAD  OF  OBEDI- 
ENCE "  IS  A  LOATHING  TO  GoD.  The  end — 
if  he  really  meant  so— did  not  justify 


the  means.  **  And  Samuel  said.  Hath 
the  Lord  as  gpreat  delight  in  burnt  of- 
fering and  sacrifices  as  in  obeying  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams.  .  .  I  will  not 
return  with  thee  :  for  thou  hast  re- 
jected the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  hath  rejected  thee  from  being 
King  over  IsraeL" 

IV.  God  uses  stbanoe  means,  some- 
times, TO  BETBAT  ouiLT.  Saul  faccd  the 
prophet  and  boldly  affirmed  that  he 
had  executed  the  Divine  commission  en- 
trusted to  him.  .But  the  fruit  of  his 
iniquity  at  once  betrayed  him.  The 
brute  creatures  in  his  camp  gave  the 
lie  to  Saul's  assertion.  **  What  mean- 
eth,  then,"  inquired  Samuel,  "this 
bleating  of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and 
the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  I  hear  ?** 
All  **  refuges  of  lies  *'  will  fail — all  de- 
ceit and  treachery  be  brought  to  light — 
when  God  maketh  inquisition. 

How  TO  Secxtbe   Pebpsiual   Lite   nr 
Beligion. 

Keep   yourselves  in  ,the  love  of  Ood. — 

Jude,  21. 

Two  things  may  be  meant  here:  first, 
the  love  of  God  to  us.  In  this  sense  we 
are  exhorted  so  to  live  as  to  retain  God's 
favor,  secure  and  enjoy  His  love  as  our 
daily  portion. 

Or,  secondly,  it  may  mean  our  love  to 
Him,  our  choice  of  and  daily  delight  in 
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Him  as  our  Father,  Saviour,  portion.  In 
this  sense  the  exhortation  is  to  preserve 
the  life  of  God  in  the  sonl,  to  retain 
Christ  in  the  heart  as  the  sapreme  ob- 
ject of  deaire  and  pursuit  We  may  un- 
derstand the  text  in  either  sense.  In- 
deed, the  two  are  related  as  cause  and 
effect. 

To  do  what  is  enjoined  will  require 
the  oonstant  avoidance  of  whatsoever 
will  grieve  God*8  love,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  on  the  other,  the  prompt  and  con- 
scientious performance  of  every  known 
doty. 

SXTTIJEMKNT  OF  LaBOB  TbOUBLES. 

TV  poor  man  and  the  oppressor  meet  to- 

gdher:  the  Lord  Hghtenelh  the  eyes  of  them 

both. — ProT.  xxix:  13. 

No  hope  of  reconciliation  aside  from 

religion.    Consecrated  capital  and  con- 

lecrated  labor  cannot  be  antagonistic. 

Bad  Litkratubk:    Nkwb-Repobts  of 
Cbdcs. 

Be  that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of 

bbod,  and  skutteth  his  eyes  from  looking 

upon  evU  :  he  shaU  dwell  on  high. — ^Isa. 

irriii:  15. 

It  is  not  essential  that  a  man  should 

know  all  things ;   some  knowledge  is 

hortfoL     Thought  moulds  character: 

Ai  t  man  thinketh,  so  is  be.    The  press 

ihoold  enlarge  upon  helpful  knowledge, 

and  give  the  least  space  to  reports  of 

depravity.      Hope,     faith,   visions    of 

hesnty  and  of  virtue,  are  powerful  edu- 

eaion. 

Waucino  with  God. 

Rwh  walked  wUh  (Tod— Gen.  v:  22. 

3roa&  vxdked  with  6^— Gen.  vi:  9. 

To  walk  with  one  implies: 

L  Bwg  m  the  same  road.  God*s  way 
i>  that  of  Right,  Truth,  Love. 

n.  JfaJdng  progress  in  the  road. 

in.  Keeping  up  with  our  comrade.  To 
keep  p*ce  with  God  we  must  meet  His 
words  with  our  implicit  faith.  His  com- 
iDonds  with  our  prompt  obedience. 

IV.  Oompamonship, 

V.  hderoommmnication — sprayer. 

Do  HOT  AS  Othxbs  Do. 
TVre/bre  let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others, — 
1  Thess.  v:  6. 
Sinners  are  dead,  inactive  Christians 


Christians  should  not  sleep  as  do 
others,  because: 

L  God  has  done  more  for  them  than 
for  others. 

U.  They  have  made  promises  to  Him 
which  others  have  not  made. 

m.  God  has  made  to  them  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  which  He 
has  not  made  to  others. 

iV.  So  much  is  expected  of  them,  and 
such  a  great  work  is  laid  upon  them,  if 
'*they  sleep  as  do  others,"  it  will  not 
be  done. 

y.  While  Christians  sleep  the  enemy 
is  busy  —  sinners  perish  —  the  world 
rushes  madly  to  ruin  1 

Beyival  Service. 

HASTsmD  oirr  of  Eotft. 
TJte  Egyptians  were  urgent    .    .    ,    that 
they  might  send  them  out  of  the  land  in 
hasten  for  they  said.  We  he  all  dead  men, 
—Ex.  x:  11. 

1.  Note  the  rtason  of  this  urgency.  Plague 
after  plague  had  fallen  upon  Pharaoh 
and  the  Egyptians;  still  they  would  not 
let  Israel  go.  But  now  an  avenging  God 
had  come  nearer  stilL  **At  midnight 
the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-bom  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  .  .  .  and  there  was 
a  great  cry  in  Egypt,  for  there  was  not 
a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead." 
Fear  seized  on  king  and  people,  and 
they  fairly  "thrust"  Israel  out  of  the 
land,  lest  death  overtake  them  all. 

2.  Note  the  utter  selfishness  of  the  motive. 
Not  from  a  sense  of  justice— not  because 
they  repented  of  the  wrong  they  had 
inflicted  for  generations  upon  Gk>d^8 
enslaved  people— not  from  any  regard 
they  had  for  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Is- 
rael No  such  motive  actuated  Egypt; 
but,  rather  than  be  all  "dead  men," 
they  let  Israel  go,  and  were  "urgent" 
to  get  rid  of  them  before  a  terrible  thun- 
derbolt made  an  utter  end  of  them. 
There  was  no  true  rq>eniance  in  aU  Viis, 
And  juHt  so  it  is  with  multitudes  of  sin- 
ners who  are  induced  to  reform  out- 
wardly through  fear  of  hell,  or  in  the 
day  of  God*s  severe  judgments. 

3.  Urgency  is  fitting  when  there  is  immi" 
nent  danger.  There  was  danger  in  this 
case,  and  the  Eyptians  acted  wisely, 
from  whatever  motive,  in  getting  rid  as 
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qaickly  as  possible  of  the  caase  of  all 
their  troubles.  Delay  woald  be  fataL 
The  laod  was  already  smitten  almost  to 
death,  and  every  household  oontained 
its  dead.  And  so  Pharaoh  and  his  peo- 
ple rose  up  as  one  man  and  urged  in- 
stant flight. 

There  is  the  greatest  need  of  urgency  in 
every  sinner's  case.  His  feet  are  ready  to 
slide.  Doom  and  death  are  at  hand. 
The  next  moment  the  thunderbolt  may 
fall.  The  Gospel  door  is  now  open, 
and  Mercy  invites  and  pleads  for  him 
to  enter — to-morrow  it  may  be  shut, 
and  shut  forever ! 

Sclf-dknial:  a  Thrxs-fold  Monvx. 

Jffany  num  loiU  come  afler  me,  let  him  deny 

kimsdf,  and  take  tq[>  his  cross  and  follow 

me, — Matt,  xvi:  24. 

Our  Saviour  denied  Himself   for   a 

triple  purpose. 

L  He  denied  Himself  for  the  sake  of 
Himself,  '*  Who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame**  (Heb.  xii:  2).  «He  be- 
came obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.  Whtr^ore  €rod  also 
hath  highly  exalted  him,"  etc.  (Phil, 
ii:  9).  In  His  humanity  He  conquered 
the  lower  self  for  the  sake  of  the  higher 
self,  carnal  for  spiritual  self ,  present  sel 
for  immortal  self. 

II.  He  denied  Himself  for  the  sake  of 
othtrs.  '*For  their  sakes  I  sanctify 
myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sancti- 
fied through  the  truth.**  (John  xvii: 
19.)    Also  Heb.  ii:  10, 11,  etc. 

m.  He  denied  Himself  for  the  sake 
of  IRs  Fhiher,  His  life  on  earth  began 
with,  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O 
God,"  and  ended  with,  "Thy  will,  not 
mine,  be  done.*' 


Our  self-denial  is  in  imitation  ("fol- 
low me**)  of  the  Master,  and  most  show 
the  same  three-fold  quality. 

MOURMIMO  IN  TKX  DaY  OF  VlCTOBT. 

And  the  victory  that  day  toas  turned  into 
mourning  imto  aU  the  people.—^  Sam. 
xix:  2. 

Sacrifice  is  always  associated  with  vic- 
tory.    Apply  it  to  revivals  of  religion, 

1.  Bfourning  in  Israel  because  so  few 
of  God*s  people  took  hold  of  the  work, 
or  shared  in  the  Spirit*8  baptism. 

2.  Because  so  many  were  oonyicted  of 
sin  who  did  not  yield  their  hearts  toGod. 

3.  Because  so  many  sinners  were  left 
to  grieve  God*s  Spirit  in  the  day  of 
merciful  visitation. 

4.  Because  so  many  who  seemed  near- 
est to  the  kingdom  stood  aloof  and  hard- 
ened their  hearts. 

5.  Because  the  work  of  conrersion  and 
ingathering  of  souls  should  so  soon  cease. 

6.  Because,  in  spite  of  special  prayer 
and  labor,  and  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fusion of  the  Spirit,  the  great  mass  of 
sinners  should  be  left  in  their  careless 
and  ungodly  ways,  more  deterxKiined 
than  ever  on  self-destruction. 

AU  things  are  ready.  Chme. — ^Matt.  xxii :  4. 
L  Ood  is  ready :  needs  not  to  be  rec- 
onciled to  us. 

n.  AU  that  the  soul  needs  is  ready.  Need 
not  bring  our  lunch  baskets  to  the 
Ring's  feast;  nor  wait  to  prepare  our 
own  righteousness  and  spirituality. 

in.  We  are  ready,  if  we  only  wilL  The 
hungry  ready  for  food,  the  sick  for  heal- 
ing, the  guilty  for  pardon,  the  impure 
for  sanctification,  the  impotent  for  God's 
strength. 


Lxvnra  issues  fos 

The  Alaraiing  Preralenee  of  Crime. 

Make  a  chain :  for  the  land  is  full  of  bloody 
crimes  and  Uie  city  isfiiU  of  violence, — 
Ezek.  vii:23. 

The  chain  here  spoken  of  signified 
the  coming  captivity  of  Israel,  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice. We  may  well  say  with  Ezekiel, 
"make  a  chain" — execute  justice — **  for 
the  land  is  full  of  bloody  crimes."    In 


FULFIT  TBEATHS2TT. 
the  State  of  New  York,  crime  is  declared 
to  be  increasing  three  times  as  rapidly 
OS  the  population.  Throughout  the 
country  a  similar  condition  prevails: 
prisons  are  choked,  the  newspapers  are 
teeming  with  accounts  of  crime.  At 
le.ost  three-fifths  of  the  space  devoted 
to  news  in  many  of  our  leading  metro- 
politan dailies  are  filled  with  the  details 
of  crime.     The  prisoners  discharged 
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from  the  prisons  of  this  State  each  year 
&g8T®g&te  some  twelve  hundred.  In 
England,  in  1882,  according  to  Sir  John 
Labbock,  £6,000,000  were  spent  for  the 
punishment  of  crime. 

I.  What  these  stabtlino  facts  indi- 
cate. 

1.  That  material  prosperity  is  not  a 
preTentive.  Poverty  fosters  most  of 
the  petty  crimes;  but  those  that  spring 
from  passion,  not  from  need,  find  in 
wealth  additional  means  for  operation, 
and  stronger  hope  of  impunity.  It  is 
an  age  of  unexampled  material  pros- 
perity, but  the  race  for  wealth  becomes 
hotter  as  the  prizes  become  greater,  and 
in  that  race  there  is  but  little  time  to 
devote  to  the  great  principles  of  religion, 
which  alone  can  insure  morality.  Just 
here  is  where  many  philanthropists 
make  their  mistake.  The  millennium  is 
not  to  be  brought  about  merely  by  sat- 
isfying the  bodily  wants  of  the  poor 
and  distressed.  That  is  but  the  first 
step  in  reform.  *'  Out  of  the  hiaoxi  pro- 
ceed evil  thoughts."  (Matt  xy:  19). 

2.  That  culture  and  science  are  in- 
competent checks.  Like  wealth,  they 
are  but  weapons  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
scrupulous man.  Culture,  of  itself,  can 
not  develope  conscience.  There  is  no  re- 
generating power  in  science.  They  may 
change  the  form  of  vice,  but  they  cannot 
cast  out  the  unclean  spirit.  The  tele- 
graph is  as  open  to  the  rascal  as  to  the 
honest  man.  Dynamite  is  as  explosive 
in  demolishing  a  railroad  or  a  Czar  as 
in  blowing  up  Hell-gate.  It  is  not 
always  the  grosser  vice  that  is  the  more 
dangerous  to  society.  Gigantic  frauds 
characterize  the  present  order  of  things. 

3.  That  law,  to  be  effective,  must  rest 
on  the  foundation  of  religion.  It  is  of 
little  use  to  **  make  a  chain  "  when  faith 
in  God  and  a  future  life  is  becoming  a 
mere  chimera.  Crime  existed  in  the 
days  of  Ezekiel,  for  the  same  reason  that 
it  exists  to-day — a  departure  from  the 
ways  of  the  Lord.  What  is  law  without 
justice  ?  What  is  justice  without  God  ? 
Law  depends  for  its  reformatory  power 
upon  its  clear  recognition  of  the  princi-  « 
pies  of  eternal  righteousness,  and  its  im- 
partial and  prompt  administration.  But 


who  sball  so  form  and  so  administer  it 
when  religion  has  become  a  byword  and 
a  hissing?  History  tells  us  that  the 
periods  renowned  for  infidelity  were 
those  of  the  greatest  lawlessness.  The 
age  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaadinsts 
was  an  age  of  abounding  immorality 
and  crime. 
n.  What  this  state  of  thinos  demands. 

1.  Increased  stringency  in  the  execu- 
tion of  law,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  wealthy  rascals — criminals  who 
have  filled  high  positions  of  trust  And 
this  execution  consists  not  merely  in 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  the  sentence 
of  the  judge.  The  most  important  part 
is  the  righteous  yerdict  of  society.  The 
frown  of  society  is  as  surely  a  part 
of  the  execution  of  law — God's  law,  if 
not  the  statute  law — as  is  confinement 
in  prison.  What  is  more,  it  secures 
the  latter.  A  lax  jury,  a  weak  and 
truculent  judge,  is  but  an  exponent  of 
a  lax  community.  Each  one  of  us  has 
a  duty  in  this  matter,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  long  immunity  of  the 
Tweed  ring  and  Aldermanio  ring,  and 
Pool  rings  and  whiskey  rings,  does  not 
rest  altogether  upon  the  shoulders  of 
courts  and  prosecuting  attorneys.  The 
maudlin  sentimentality  that  carries 
bouquets  to  the  felon's  cell  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  felon,  has  to  answer  for  a 
vast  amount  of  injury  to  good  morals. 

2.  Increased  activity  in  Christian 
philanthropy.  And  this  does  not 
mean  merely  an  increase  in  contribu- 
tions to  organized  charities.  It  means 
personal  work,  individual  effort.  The 
love  that  reaches  down  to  the  perishing, 
that  ministers  to  the  sick,  that  visits 
those  in  prison  to  point  the  way  to  a 
better  life,  is  consistent  with  the  justice 
that  maintains  the  prison,  and  calls 
for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  righteous 
law.  But  it  is,  after  all,  this  love,  sacU 
as  Christ  had,  that  is  to  be  the  uplifter  of 
humanity.  The  Christian's  duty  is  not 
fulfilled  by  putting  his  hand  down  deep 
into  his  pocket.  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law"— love  for  the  outcast,  the 
despised,  the  poverty  -  stricken  and 
ignorant  All  this  is  included  in  the 
love  for  Christ.     Nothing  short  of  this 
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will  falfiU  the  law;  nothing,  without 
this,  will  redeem  mankind  from  the 
rampant  Yice  and  iniqaitj. 

The  Belationi  of  SztraragaiiM  to  Orima. 

But  afoclith  man  spenddk  tip.— Prov. 

xxi:20. 

As  a  people  we  are  living  too  high. 
We  spend  too  mnch  money  hy  far  in 
ministering  to  pride,  sensnality,  and 
Tain  show.  We  are  yet  in  oar  **  teens,** 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  nation  on  earth 
that  spends  so  much  on  luxuries,  on 
mere  adornment  and  display,  as  we. 
It  has  become  a  passion,  and  it  rages 
everywhere  and  among  all  classes  with 
ever-increasing  and  destructive  fury. 
And  its  corroding,  corrupting  and  de- 
moralizing effect  is  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  deplored  by  many.  It  is  a 
"  foolish,**  insane  mania,  that  has 
seized  upon  the  people,  mainly  caused 
by  our  sudden  and  wonderful  material 
prosperity,  and  it  threatens  to  eat  up 
the  wealth  of  the  land,  to  exhaust  and 
waste  our  prodigal  resources,  over- 
whelm us  with  the  vices  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Old  World,  and  crowd  onr 
land  with  gigantic  swindlers  and  a  new 
race  of  criminals.^ 

That  there  is  a  direct  connection  be- 
tween our  extravagant  habits  in  living 
and  the  tide  of  monstrous  corruption 
and  criminality  which  is  sweeping  over 
the  land,  threatening  the  utter  subver- 
sion of  personal  and  public  virtue,  no 
one  will  question.  It  is  palpable  to  all 
observers.      It  is  made  clear  by  the 


records  of  onr  courts  of  justice.  It  is 
the  confession  of  thounands  of  our  de- 
faulters and  ruined  men  of  business. 
The  truth  is  blazoned  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press.  They  live  beyond 
their  means,  and  bankruptcy  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  They  live  as  the 
*'  foolish  man  **  in  the  text  lived,  and 
when  they  have  spent  all  their  own^ 
they  covet  and  are  tempted  to  use  their 
neighbor's,  and  the  result  is  peculation, 
embezzlement,  forgery,  exposure,  down* 
fall.  State-prison  I  This  is  unquestion- 
ably true  of  the  vast  majority  of  crim- 
inals. It  holds  true  among  the  lower 
cliiss  as  well  as  the  higher  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  multi- 
tudes. Even  the  wage-class  among  us — 
better  paid  than  in  any  other  nation — 
live  from  hand-to-mouth.  They  spend 
a  large  part  of  their  earnings  for  drink 
and  tobacco,  in  wantonness  and  riot, 
and  when  a  slack  time  comes  they  are 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  become 
the  willing  tools  of  demagogues,  com- 
mittees of  Knights  of  Labor,  and  are 
ready  for  <*  strikes,'*  riots,  arson,  and 
even  murder. 

Until  this  passion  for  extravagant 
living  is  dieeked,  and  our  means  are 
sacredly  husbanded  for  legitimate  nec- 
essary expenditures  for  the  support 
of  life,  for  education  and  social  improve- 
ment, it  will  be  impossible  to  check  the 
prevalence  of  crime.  They  are  so  in- 
timately associated  as  cause  and  effect 
that  they  are  sure  to  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. 


Law  SdTicatire. 

Why  not  advocate  High  License  as  a  atepping- 
atone  to  Prohibition  ?  If  you  oannot  get  the 
whole  loaf  of  bread,  why  object  to  a  part  of  a 
loaf  ?  Is  it  not  wisdom  to  take  Prohibition  in 
parts,  if  we  cannot  get  it  as  a  whole  ?      £.  T. 

To  the  latter  question,  ''Tes,**  pro- 
vived  the  part  of  loaf  is  bread.  But 
License,  High  or  Low,  is  not  Prohibi- 
tion bread.  Aroused  as  the  moral 
sense  of  the  public  now  is  on  the  liquor 
evil,  it  would  be  disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme to  compromise  on  license.  What- 
ever may  be  the  meaning  of  license  to 
a  legal  mind,  or  the  theory  concerning 
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it  held  by  a  scholar  or  philosopher,  to 
the  average  mind  license  is  legal  per- 
mission ;  and  that  is,  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  thing  permitted  to  exist. 
'•Prohibition,**  it  is  urged,  **is  never 
more  than  partially  successful.**  The 
Ten  Commandments,  for  thousands  of 
years,  were  only  partially  successful ; 
yet  Grod  never  substituted  license  for 
prohibition  against  idolatry,  theft,  or 
murder.  The  '<  Thou  sbalt  not "  has 
thundered  in  the  ears  of  the  people, 
and  has  been  educative,  throughout  all 
these    centuries.      To    have   licensed 
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idolatry  (no  matter  bow  high  the 
lieense)  in  Moses*  time,  because  the 
people  were  not  prepared  for  prohibi- 
tioD,  wonld  have  educated  downward. 
We  know  the  argnment  always  ready  in 
reply  to  this  is,  that  to  drink  liquor  is 
not,  like  idolatry,  a  wrong  per  se.  That 
does  not  affect  the  point  we  make,  that 
prohibition  is  educatiye.  We  believe 
tbiit  nt  the  present  time,  in  America, 
and  at  the  present  stage  of  this  reform, 
every  man  should  abstain  from  the  use 
of  liquor  as  a  beverage.  We  believe 
tbat,  in  view  of  the  frightful  harm 
wrought  through  liquor  to  society,  the 
use  of  liquor  to-day  is  an  evil.  To  edu- 
cate the  people  to  this  position  is  a  ne- 
cessity. License,  with  the  people,  is  a 
legal  recognition  of  this  eviL  This 
most  be  avoided.  Prohibition  is  a 
remedy  that  must  be  insisted  upon. 

liberty  of  Expression. 

It  seems  needful  at  times  to  restate 
the  position  and  responsibility  we  as- 
some  as  editors  in  relation  to  our  con- 
tributors. We  believe  that  the  inter- 
ests of  truth  will  be  subserved  by  allow- 
ing much  liberty  of  expression.  We  do 
not  assume  to  make  our  personal  views 
the  standard  of  judgment,  in  any  case, 
as  to  the  truth  and  propriety  of  the 
views  expressed  by  our  contributors  in 


these  columns.  These  views  oftentimes 
differ  widely  from  our  own,  and  as 
widely,  we  know,  from  the  opinions 
and  doctrines  held  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  Christian  Ghurcb,  and  yet  we 
deem  it  best,  on  the  whole,  to  let  the 
individual  writer  express  them  on  his 
personal  responsibility,  believing  that 
the  truth  in  the  long  run  will  be  best 
promoted  by  so  doing — has  nothing  to 
loose  but  much  to  gain  by  a  free  com- 
parison of  views  and  the  presentation  of 
both,  and  often  all,  sides  of  the  subject. 
These  words  are  suggested  by  certain 
severe  and  sweeping  characterizations 
of  "Calvinism"  and  ** Puritanism,'* 
which  occur  in  one  of  the  sermons  we 
publish  in  the  current  number.  We 
know  the  strong  statement  will  be  offen- 
sive to  many  of  our  readers,  and  to  mul- 
titudes of  Christian  believers,  who  rev- 
erence and  honor  what  is  here  con- 
demned by  a  worthy  representative  of 
one  of  the  leading  denominations.  But 
we  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  suppress 
the  passage,  nor  have  we  any  desire  to  do 
BO.  We  shall  just  as  readily  admit,  and 
often  have  admitted,  sermons  glorifying 
the  very  systems  which  our  brother  sees 
fit  to  strike  with  heavy  blows.  And  this, 
we  believe,  is  the  best  way  to  vindicate 
and  ultimately  establish  in  the  earth 
*'  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'^ 
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CATHOUCnSC. 

Ax  editorial  in  Der  Katkofik  for  January  gives 
&  GtthoUe  Tiew  of  the  European  situation.  The 
■igBfof  the  times  are  regarded  as  by  no  means 
(kvoiable:  bat  the  complaints  which  have  be- 
cotoe  10  common  are  an  evidence  that  the 
voridboth  needs  redemption  and  is  redeem- 
^le.  '•  The  greater  the  complaints,  the  stronger 
tbe  hope.  The  wont  times  are  those  in  which 
complaints  cease;  in  which  blind  selfishness 
^  telf-righteoaimese,  sunk  in  error  and  vice, 
liTpocritically  pretend  to  be  happy  and  deceive 
theoirelves  and  others  with  false  security, 
^ere  complaint  raises  its  voice,  it  is  an  evi> 
d«Doe  that  men  are  becoming  conscious  of  the 
*^chie«s  from  which  the  world  suffers;  there 
^desiiefor  convex«ion  is  aroused  in  the  erring, 
^  there  the  healing  powers,  which  GK>d  has 
^cponted  in  humanity,  begin  to  move,  in  order 
V>beal  the  wounds  of  the  age  by  natural  and 
nqwrnatarml,     ordinary      and     extraordinary 


means.*'  The  complaints  are  therefore  a  source 
of  encouragement  rather  thau  of  discourage* 
ment.  A  glance  at  Protestantism  leads  the  ed- 
itor to  state,  "that  the  reformation  was  in 
every  respect  a  mistake— a  revolution  without  % 
motive  and  an  innovation  without  an  aim."  It 
is  for  him  a  foregone  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  Protestantism  from  either  a  relig- 
ious, scientiflc  political  or  social  point  of  view. 
He  thinks  there  are  many  evidences,  i>articu- 
larly  in  social  life,  that  there  in  a  return  to  the 
Ohurch.  "However  struug  the  democratic 
agitation  which  seeks  to  estmnge  laborers  from 
the  Church,the  conviction  is  becoming  stronger, 
even  within  these  circles,  that  the  priest  is 
not  an  enemy  but  the  true  friend  of  the  laborer, 
and  that  not  Ohristianity.  but  auti-ChriHtiauity, 
haH  produced  the  present  sad  state  of  things."' 
But  while  the  editor  thinks  tbat  the  Church  is 
gaining  i>ower  over  the  iiiaRKCR,  he  laments  ths/' 
Governments  still  fail  to  recognize  its  beneficial 
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inflnence.  *' There  is  no  lack  of  compUlnta  in 
higher  political  circles  renpecting  socialistic 
dangers;  but  the  remedy  is  not  so  erident  to 
the  high  and  the  highest  lords.  Throaghont 
Europe  there  is  a  oontinnation  of  anti-Christian 
politics.  In  Italy,  the  comedy  of  revolution 
continues,  but  it  is  a  pitiable  performance;  in 
Spain,  unfortunate  political  religions  necessitate 
liberal  compromises;  although  hard  pressed 
both  right  and  left,  a  liberalism  hostUe  to  the 
Church  prevails  in  France ;  Oermany  cannot 
free  itself  from  the  traditions  of  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  State  and  fh>m  Protestant  malevo- 
lence.  Long  ago  condemned  by  the  Judgment 
of  all  honest  and  logical  thinkers,  the  Cultur- 
kampf  drags  itself  along  like  a  gloomy,  treacher- 
ous fever.  The  powerful  statesman  who, 
whether  from  political  sagacity  or  from 
real  esteem,  again  made  the  Pope  international 
arbitrator  in  a  disputed  point  of  great  signiil- 
cance.  continues  to  deprive  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholic  Church  of  those  rights  which  are  a 
condition  for  their  existence.  Austria  hesitates 
between  well-meant  reforms  and  lamentable 
weaknesses.  The  old  course  of  cunning  and 
«everity  is  continued  in  Russian  politics."  In 
spite  of  the  unfavorable  political  state  of  the 
Church,  the  author  looks  hopefully  forward, 
being  confident  that  victory  will  be  gained  over 
4ll  opposition. 

This  confident  tone  is  the  prevailing  one 
Among  Catholic  writers.  They  aarame  that  God 
has  committed  his  cause  to  their  Church,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
against  it.  The  hope  thus  inspired  has  its  ef- 
fect on  the  masses;  and  priest  and  people  s];>eak 
and  work  as  if  the  victory  were  already  at  hand. 
The  most  is  made  of  the  contention  among 
Protestants  as  contrasted  with  Catholic  unity 
and  the  weakness,  the  failure,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Evangelical  Church  are  favorite 
themes.  Under  the  manipulation  of  Jesuitic 
nltramontanism,  all  that  pertains  to  the  work  of 
liUther  and  his  co-laborers  is  represented  as  the 
oibpring  of  a  perverted  and  evil  spirit.  Even  in 
Protestant  countries  the  grossest  assaults  are 
made  on  Protestantism,  and  history  is  ignored 
or  perverted  to  glorify  Catholicism.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  is  lauded  as  having  been  in  all  ages 
the  defender  of  freedom  and  the  promoter  of 
science.  That  Church  is  now  everywhere  pro- 
claiming its  love  for  the  poor,  and  claims  to  be 
the  only  power  that  can  check  Socialism,  and 
yet  it  is  in  Catholic  countries  that  the  masses 
are  most  degraded.  In  Belgium.  sx>ecial  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  priesthood  to  gain 
control  of  the  socialistio  movements,  and 
the  recent  outrages  in  that  country  have 
shown  with  what  success.  In  Catholic  Bel- 
gium the  laborers  are  uneducated,  poorly 
paid,  and  deprived  of  political  rights  ;  their  de- 
graded condition  is  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  priest's  love  for  the  poor. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  developing    unusual   zeal,    particularly    in 


Protestant  lands.  However  unwilling  we  may 
be  to  admit  it,  there  is  no  question  that  in  many 
instances  aeal,  sympathy,  confidence  and  char- 
itable works  have  more  power  with  the  masses 
as  religions  arguments  than  Scripture,  history 
and  reason.  While  Catholic  nal  is  growing  and 
determined,  Protestants  are  too  often  indiffer- 
ent. Now,  as  in  the  past,  prevailing  indliforenoe 
and  scepticism  incline  ardent  religious  natures 
to  admire  the  zeal,  the  unity  and  the  devotion 
of  Catholicism.  A  Berlin  correspondent  writes 
to  the  JBi^  Zntei^r  of  the  concessions  which 
Prussia  is  prepared  to  make  to  Bome,  and  says : 
"  The  victory  of  the  Boman  Curia  is  spreading 
its  influence  over  the  whole  of  Catholicism;  and, 
thanks  to  the  obedience  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  its  submission  to  the  State,  and  also  to 
its  inner  contention,  Protestants  will  look  on 
with  indifference,  if  not  with  still  more  repre- 
hensible emotion.  Among  considerable  circles 
of  the  Evangelical  people,  especially  the  strict 
confessional  ones,  namely,  those  who  claim 
alone  to  have  the  true  faith,  and,  most  of  all, 
among  the  nobility,  there  is  a  strong  inclina- 
tion toward  Catholicism.'*  He  adds  that  among 
the  laboring  classes,  especially  the  social  demo- 
crats, gross  unbelief  prevails,  and  that  sodal 
democracy  is  increasing  still  more  rapidly  than 
Catholicism. 

In  Oermany,  the  practical  activity  of  Catholic- 
ism is  supplemented  by  educational  seal  and  an 
extensive  literature.  Before  me  lie  half-a-dozen 
Catholic  Journals,  all  of  them  edited  with  ability. 
The  range  of  suhjects  is  large,  being  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  history,  traditions,  and  peculiar 
views  and  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  range  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  themes :  The  Phi- 
losophical Doctrine  of  Time  and  Space;  the 
Problem  of  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Higher 
Institutions;  Confession  among  the  Buddhists : 
On  the  Increase  and  Loss  of  Grace  and  Virtue; 
Works  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  The 
Latest  Controversies  on  Inspiration ;  Max  Muller 
as  a  Religious  Philosopher;  The  Meteor  and  its 
Cosmic  Origin;  Municius  Felix  and  Tertnllian; 
The  Cultus  of  Genius;  besides  articles  on  the 
Church  and  its  work,  and  carefully  prepared 
reviews  of  books.  Protestantism  and  skepti- 
cism are  attacked  with  equal  severity,  and  that 
cunning  sagacity  is  displayed  throughout  which 
turns  everything  to  account  in  order  to  glorify 
the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  Court  circle  of  Berlin  there  is  a  strong 
and  influential  Catholic  nobility.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  Bismarck  has  of  late  shown  a  dis- 
position to  conciliate  the  Pope,  then  we  can  nn- 
dentand  the  apprehension  lest  the  Government 
may  be  ready  to  make  undue  concessions  to 
Rome.  The  Crown  Prince,  with  whose  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  Bismarck's  supremacy  will  in 
all  probability  end.  has  the  reputation  of  being 
liberal  in  religion  and  politics.  The  Crown 
Princess  receives  a  careful  training  in  politics, 
and  her  father's  influence  was  calculated   to 
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make  her  snspiciona  of  papal  aggreflniona  on  the 
powen  of  the  State.    In  a  letter  to  her  (recently 
published  in  Oermany,  in  a  volume  {Au»  der  Ber- 
liner O^dlKkaf^  the  Prince  Consort  stated  thnt 
the  Catholic  Church  daims  nnlimited  supremacy 
orer  the  State,  and  refuses  to  admit  any  limita- 
tion of  its  power  through  the  State,  or  any  de- 
pendence from  the  same:  a  statement  the  more 
aigniflcant  beeaoee  the  letter  was  written  before 
theYatiean  Cooncil  met    He  aflirmed  that  that 
Church  wants  to  use  the  State  to  carry  out  the 
decreee  it  isenee.     *'  But  how  is  it  in  a  Protest- 
ant country?     Here  the  Catholic  Church  not 
merely  claims  a  enpremacy  which  is  disputed, 
but  regards  it  as  its  divine  mission  to  destroy 
the  existing  heretical  Church  and  to  convert  the 
people  to  the  true  faith.    The  power  which  it 
borrows  and  receives  for  this  purpose  from  the 
worldly  authority,  by  means  of  a  Concordat,  is 
therefcMre  not  only  an  instrument  to  rule  the 
people,  bnt  also  tho  means  for  converting  the 
Protestant  population,  and  for  destroying  the 
Protestant  Church,  as  a  Church  that  is  iklseand 
a  usurpation.  .  .  .  What  folly,  therefore,  for  a 
Protestant  Oovemment  to  shackle  itself  and  to 
deliver  its  own  weapons  to  the  Catholic  Church  I 
The  only  thing  a  Protestant  State  can  do  is  to 
place  Itself  on  its  own  fundamental  principle, 
namely,  on  the  freedom  of  conscience/*    That 
Church  should  be  tn^  but  the  State  should  not 
yield  to  it  an  iota  of  Its  own  power. 
phuiOSdpht  and  belioion. 
In  a  new  work  on  philosophy  (EinUitung  in 
4k  r%ilotoj^ie)  Prof.Strumpell,of  Leipzig,  makes 
the  philosophy  of  religion  the  crown  of  all  phi- 
losophical relation.    He  recognizes  Ood  as  the 
most  perfect  being,  as  abnolute  Spirit,  and  as 
personal.    Not  only  is  He  perfect  in  character 
and  thought,  but  He  is  also  love,  and  seeks  the 
realization  of  absolute  goodness  in  the  plan  of 
the  universe.    In  the  idea  of  Ood.  the  theoret- 
ical, ethical  and  lesthetical  knowledge  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  religious  demands  of  our  reason 
are  satisfied. 

The  editor  of  PhUosphische  Monaiichefte,  Prof. 
Schaarschmidt,  of  Heidelberg,  says  of  a  certain 
skeptical  author:  "He  moves  wholly  in  the 
region  of  negations,  which,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
are  to  a  certain  extent  justified;  yet,  on  the  other 
band,  one  cannot  bnt  ask  whether  men  are  so 
constituted  as  to  get  along  without  religion,  or 
are  prepared  to  get  along  with  barren  Deism. 
Whoever  has  learned  to  know  man  from  the  un- 
cormpied  testimony  of  his  own  inner  nature,  as 
well  as  from  the  facts  of  the  history  of  the  mind, 
wiU  surely  give  a  negative  answer,  and  will  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  religious  impulse  be- 
longs to  the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  our  race, 
and  cannot  be  neglected  or  violated  with  im- 
pnnity.  If  this  is  true,  we  shall  be  grateful  for 
critical  radicalism  in  religion  and  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters,  so  far  as  it  opposes  excrescences  of 
superstition  and  fanaticism;  but  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  accept  its  final  consequences,  namely, 
the  destruction  of  all  religions  faith  for  the  sake 


of  positivistio  skepticism,  or  of  the  materialistio 
worsbip  of  the  flesh." 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  scientists  are 
fond  of  speculations,  and  are  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute to  their  philosophical  theories  the  author- 
ity of  science.  By  means  of  analogical  reason- 
ing what  has  been  discovered  respecting  the 
viHibleand  the  material  is  also  made  the  law  of 
the  invisible  and  of  the  spirit.  There  are  popu- 
lar scientific  works  in  which  but  little  residue 
would  be  left  if  their  speculative  elements  had 
evaporated.  H.  Noldin,  a  Catholic  writer,  says: 
"  This  phenomenon  is  common  to  all  natural- 
istic scientists:  whatever  is  physical  and  chemi- 
cal in  things  is  made  an  object  of  investigation; 
and  then,  just  as  if  the  investigated  part  were 
the  whole,  they,  in  mockery  of  all  logical  think- 
ing, declare  objects  of  nature  as  purely 
mechanical,  and  natural  phenomena  as  chemi- 
cal processes.  Because  there  is  no  activity  in 
phjrsical  objects  without  mechanical  motion, 
they  explain  all  natural  activity  as  purely 
mechanical;  and  because  in  organic  nature  no 
phenomenon  of  life  is  without  chemical  pro- 
cesses, they  regard  the  whole  of  life  as  nothing 
but  a  chemical  process. 

Although  Prof.  Du  Bois-Beymond  has  re- 
peatedly emphasized  the  limits  of  science,  and 
inscribed  Iffnorabimus  on  his  banner,  he  cannot 
be  regarded  as  free  from  the  vices  of  this  ana- 
logical reasoning.  Thus  he  treats  monism  as  an 
established  fact  Weber.Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Breslau,  in  a  volume  entitled  Du  Bou-Bey- 
mond:  A  Critique  qf  hit  View  qfthe  Universe  {Eirw 
Kritik  seiner  WeltantidU},  examines  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Berlin  professor,  and  pronounces 
him  a  materialist.  Weber  holds  that  nature  is 
monistic,  but  that  man  is  dualistic,  being  com- 
posed of  spirit  as  well  as  of  matter. 

Besides  this  critique  of  Professor  Weber,  who 
is  an  Old  Catholic,  Du  Bois-Reymond's  views 
are  also  severely  attacked  by  the  Jesuit,  T. 
Pesch.  In  two  large  volumes  (1,400  pp.).  Die  gros- 
sen  Wellrathsfl,  Philosophie  der  Natitr,  he  under- 
takes to  show  that  the  problems  pronounced 
nuaolvable  by  Du  B.  in  his  Seven  Riddles,  are 
solvable,  but  not  according  to  the  mechanical 
theory.  Pesch  defends  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  places  himself  on  the  system  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  order  to  meet  the  attacks  of  mmlem 
skepticism.  Although  for  several  decades 
scientists  have  insisted  on  banishing  philosophy 
from  natural  science  (in  theory  at  least),  the 
author  favors  the  union  of  the  two.  He  rejects 
the  exclusive  and  narrow  modem  empiricism 
as  opposed  to  all  the  deeper  tendencies  of  human 
nature  to  inquire  into  ultimate  principles  as 
well  as  into  facts.  Empiricism — ^po8iti>'istic, 
realistic,  sensualistic— not  merely  begins  but 
also  ends  with  exiiericnce.  This  empiricism 
has  no  right  to  be  regarded  as  either  scientific 
or  philosophical.  Instead  of  monism,  he  ad- 
vocates Christian  diuIiRm.  Ood  is  not  confined 
to  the  world,  but  is  itH  First  Cause.  We  con- 
clude his  existence  from  the  world  as  we  da 
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thAt  of  A  wanderer  from  his  footiitcps.  Against 
Kant.  StraoM,  8cho|«nhauer,  Mill.  Spencer  and 
others,  the  author  defends  the  coeniological 
proof  of  the  divine  existence.  He  also  defends 
the  teleologlcal  argument  He  holds  that  re- 
ligion has  its  seat  in  the  will,  and  that  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will  is  its  emience ;  but  re- 
ligion  also  permeates  the  whole  being,  affecting 
the  intellect  so  as  to  produce  faith,  influencing 
the  life  so  as  to  work  morality,  and  also  affect- 
ing the  heart  in  all  its  relations. 

To  the  testimony  of  philosophers  in  fkvor  of 
religion  we  must  add  that  of  Professor  Lasson, 
of  BiTlin.  It  is  the  more  significant  because 
he  defends  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of 
the  naturalistic  views  of  a  professor  of  theology. 
In  /VriMfudke  Jakrbwktr  for  March,  he  pub- 
lished an  article  on  ZeUgenotsisehe  Retigioui 
philiMopMe,  in  which  he  reviews  Bender's  book  on 
The  Etience  qf  BeUgiotu  Professor  Lasson  says  : 
"The  problem  of  religion  is  one  of  those  which 
are  brought  home  with  special  emphasis  to  the 
present  generation.  It  consequently  cannot  be 
Ignored.  In  our  public  life  particular  promi- 
nence has  for  a  long  time  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  treatment  of  all  that  pertains 
to  religion  and  the  Church:  and  every  person 
who  is  accustomed  to  determine  intelligently 
his  relations  to  burning  questions  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  determine  his  personal  relations 
to  the  religious  life  of  the  present  To  the 
practical  is  added  the  scientific  considexation. 
Never  have  anthropological  and  ethnological 
studies  been  pursued  with  more  seal  and  greater 
success."  In  this  way  a  large  mass  of  material 
respecting  the  history  of  religion  has  been  col- 
lected. All  that  pertains  to  the  essence  and  to 
the  philosophy  of  religion  in  general  has  a 
special  interest  in  our  day.  But  he  regards 
Bender's  explanation  of  religion— namely,  as 
the  product  of  the  struggle  for  existence — as  the 
result  of  loose  and  unphilosophical  thinking; 
and  proceeds  to  show  that  the  professor  of  the- 
ology is  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  theologian. 

SOSCELULNXOUS. 

The  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  for  1885,  gives  some  interesting  views  of 
the  religious  condition  of  the  different  countries 
where  the  society  operates.  M.  Monod.  the 
agent  for  France,  writes:  "That  no  religious 
aspirations  are  inspiring  this  nation,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  but  too  evident;  but  not  less  evident 
is  it  that  professed  unbelief  and  contempt 
for  religion  are  the  lamentable  and  distinctive 
features,  not  qf  the  moMtet,  but  of  some  mostly 
political  circles  in  large  towns,  and,  in  smaller 
places,  of  a  few  individuals  who  have  no  other 
means  at  their  disposal  to  attract  public  notice. 
For  a  keen  observer,  the  wind  of  atheism  that 
has  been  blowing  over  France  fur  years  is  slowly 


yielding  to  better  influences,  and,  if  the  field  of 
our  labor  remains  indeed  rocky,  there  are  num- 
erous indications  that  the  Lord  Himself  la 
breaking  up  the  soiL**  It  is  stated  that,  on  th» 
whole,  there  was  no  great  increase  of  hostility  on. 
the  part  of  the  Church  to  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  unbelief  was  becoming  more  bitter 
and  more  demonstrative.  The  circulation  of  the 
Bible  shows  a  considerable  decrease  over  the 
previous  year.  Tet  the  colporteurs  ' '  have  taken 
more  pains  than  ever,  traveled  more,  suffered 
more." 

In  practical  as  well  as  in  theoretical  theology, 
the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  is  still  seen  in 
Germany.  Professor  Dr.  Bassermann,  of  Heidel- 
berg, has  published  a  work  on  Puipit  Eloquence, 
based  chiefly  on  the  views  of  that  eminent 
theologian.  The  work  is  divided  Into  three 
parts,  discussing  first  Eloquence  in  General; 
then  the  Cultus ;  and  thirdly,  the  Eloquence  of 
the  Pulpit  He  holds  that  the  preacher  should 
regard  his  people  as  a  congregation  of  believers, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  sermon  should  not  be  of 
a  missionary  character.  The  author  is  a  liberal, 
and  holds  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  need 
not  be  the  substance  of  the  sermon.  Not  in- 
struction, but  edification,  should  be  the  chief 
aim  of  the  discourse. 

Another  writer  on  the  evangelical  standpoint 
holds  that  at  no  time  heretofore  have  mluistera 
■o  fully  met  the  demands  made  on  them  as- 
during  the  last  few  decades;  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  faults  which  should  be 
removed.  He  regrets  the  view  that  orthodox 
ministers  move  too  much  within  the  dogmatic 
formulas.  Having  heard  hundreds  of  luinisters 
preach,  he  rarely  found  dogmatic  formality 
chaiacteristio  of  the  sermona.  "The  principal 
fiiult  in  the  sermons  of  preachers  of  all  tenden- 
cies is  that  they  so  largely  lack  application  ta 
life.  With  a  desire  to  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
the  minster  will  find  meditation  on  Qod'a 
Word  and  the  study  of  what  transpires  in  hia- 
own  church  and  the  kingdom  of  God  the  best 
means  of  preaching  to  the  heart  and  life  as  well 
as  to  the  ear.  It  must  of  course,  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  scarcely  another  calling^ 
which  finds  it  so  difficult  to  meet  the  Just  de- 
mands made  on  it  as  that  of  the  minister.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  hardly  any  other  call- 
ing is  so  many-sided;  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  our  day  where  the  minister  is  expected 
to  be  informed  respecting  the  progress  of  science, 
art  and  literature,  and  to  understand  politic* 
and  social  reform,  and  yet  not  to  be  a  partisan.** 
While  thus  exorbitant  demands  are  often  made 
on  him,  he  is  frequently  in  a  pecuniary  condi- 
tion, and  in  social  relations  which  are  unfavor- 
able for  culture,  and  seriously  interfere  with  the 
highest  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 
L— SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  "NEW  THEOLOGY." 

WHAT  ARE  ITS  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES?  IS  IT  BETTER  THAN  THE  OLD  ? 

NO.  VI. 

By  George  R.  Cbooks,  D.D.,  Dbew  Theological  Seminary. 

It  is  important  that  this  discussion  should  begin  with  a  precise  defi- 
nitioti  of  terms.    The  New  Theology,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  which 
affirms  the  Christian  consciousness  to  be  the  ultimate  ground  of  cer- 
tainty in  doctrine.     Whether  this  consciousness  is  that  of  the  indi- 
yklual  believer  or  that  of  the  Christian  community  is  not  always 
stated.     As  far  as  appears,  it  is  implied  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual  believer  will  not  be  found  to  be  greatly  variant  from  that 
of  the  Christian  community.     The  forms  of  expression  in  which  this 
principle  of  certainty  is  stated  will  clearly  show  the  meaning  of  their 
authors.    Professor  Briggs  in  his  "  Biblical  Study"  affirms  it  thus: 
"Faith  is  the  appropriating  instrument,  and  it  becomes  a  test  of  the 
Word  of  God  itself,  for  faith,  having  appropriated  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  GU>d,  is  enabled  to  determine  therefrom  what  is  the  Word  of 
God  and  what  is  not  the  Word  of  God  "  (p.  408).  Professor  Ladd  pre- 
sents the  principle  thus:  "  The  authority  of  the  Bible  cannot  contra- 
vene the  authority  of  the  Christian  consciousness;  but  the  authority  of 
the  latter  is  the  chief  witness  for  the  authority  of  the  former  in  ethico- 

religious  matters The  above  truth  gives  to  the  witness  of 

the  Spirit  within  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  community  an 
authority  to  act  as  arbiter  and  judge  over  certain  portions  of  the 
<^nonical  writings,  even  such  as  deal  in  the  ethico-religious  matters." 
(Poctrine  of  Scripture,  Vol.  XL,  Chap.  X.)  The  modes  of  statement 
adopted  by  Professor  Stearns  will  appear  further  on. 

It  is  a  notable  sign  of  theological  progress  that  the  demands  of  the 
heart  have  at  last  been  admitted.  We  mean  that  the  attesting  value 
^^  Christian  experience  to  theological  dogma  has  been  recognized  in 
^  time  as  it  has  never  been  recognized  by  scientific  theologians  be- 
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fore.     The  New  Theology  has  caught  hold  of  the  fact  that  man's  spirit- 
ual nature  has  something  to  do  with  the  acceptance  of  divine  truth, 
but  unfortunately  it  has  pressed  the  fact  beyond  proper  limitations. 
This  revolution  has  not,  however,  come  to  pass  without  due  preparation. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago,  Horace  Bushnell,  in  hb  discourse  on  ^^  Dogma 
and  Spirit,  or  the  True  Reviving  of  Religion,"  asks  the  question,  "  How 
far  religion  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  addressing  itself  to  an  SBSthetic 
power  in  the  soul — perceived  and  perceivable  only  through  a  heart  of 
regenerated  sensibility."    As  usual,  he  is  one-sided,  and  doubts  if  the 
facts  of  religion  can  be  formulated  in  any  dogmatic  statement.     For 
him  the  heart  b  the  only  sure  pource  of  dogma.     This  thought,  which 
is  originally  from  Schleiermacher,  has  been  fruitful  in  the  New  Eng- 
land mind.     Professor  Steams,  of  Bangor,  expresses  it  with  far  more 
precision  than  Bushnell  himself.     Thus  he  says:  ^'  More  and  more  we 
are  coming  to  see  that  the  infallible  authority  to  which  the  believer 
must  bow  is  not  the  Church,  as  the  Romanist  says;  it  is  not  human 
reason,  as  the  rationalist  says;  it  is  not  the  Scripture^  as  the  reforma- 
tion tfieology  said ;  it  is  God  speaking  in  Christ  to  the  souly  speak- 
ing to  conscience  and  through  conscience,  speaking  in  tones  which  all 
that  are  willing  to  hear  can  recognize.     The  Scriptures  contain  this 
divine  authority  ;  hut  they  are  not  it.    The  Scriptures  are  the  setting, 
but  they  are  not  the  jewel.     If  there  is  that  within  us  which  is  capa- 
ble of  recognizing  the  divine  Spirit,  it  finds  traces  of  that  Spirit  all 
through  those  sacred  books,  as  in  no  other  books  the  world  possesses, 
and  it  feels  and  knows  that  their  authors  were  moved  and  led  by  that 
Spirit  as  men  have  never  been  led  before  or  since."*    The  Chrbtian 
consciousness  is  therefore  the  highest  source  of  divine  truth;  what- 
ever in   Scripture  accords  therewith  is  divine,  and   whatever  does 
not  is  human.     This  is  Schleiermacher's  view  precisely,  and  it  led  to 
his  reckless  handling  of  the  New  Testament.     In  order  to  fortify 
this  latter  statement,  I  will  quote   from  Van  Oosterzee:    "It  was 
only  in  the  present  century,  and  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Schleiermacher,  that  the  Christian  consciousness  began  to  be  consid- 
ered a  source  of  Dogmatics.     Dogma  is  for  him  the  development  of 
the  utterances  of  the  pious  self -consciousness,  as  this  is  found  in  every 
Christian,  and  is  still  more  determined  by  the  opposition  between  sin 
and  grace.     In  other  words,  it  is  the  scientific  expression  of  the  pious 
feeling  which  the  believer,  upon  close  self-examination,  perceives  in 
his  heart.     Thus,  this  consciousness  is  here  the  gold-mine  from  which 
the  dogmas  must  be  dug  out,  in  order  to  *  found '  them  afterwards 
as  far  as  possible  in  Holy  Scripture.     Of  this  *  Gemeingeist,*  Schleier- 
macher allows,   it  is    true,   that  it  must    continually  develop  and 
strengthen  itself  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  hut  not  that  it  must  find 
in  the  latter  its  infallihle  correcting  rule.     For  him  the  highest  prin- 

*  New  EnglAnder,  Jan.,  1882,  pp.  91,  92. 
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ciple  of  Christian  knowledge  is  thns  something  entirely  subjective^ 
and  the  autonomy  of  his  self -consciousness  is  the  basis  of  hb  entire 
system.*** 

We  come  then  to  the  fundamental  question  of  this  discussion: 
^*  What  is  the  final  and  authoritative  source  of  Christian  doctrine  ?" 
Is  it  Scripture  ?  or  "  Is  it  the  Christian  consciousness  ?"  Now  it  must 
he  said  that  the  Scripture  is  the  source  of  the  Christian  consciousness^ 
and  without  Scripture  the  latter  would  never  have  existed.  It  is 
illogical  to  make  the  derivative  primary  as  Professor  Steams  does. 
Moreover,  if  the  Christian  consciousness  is  made  an  independent  source 
of  doctrine,  we  become  mystics  or  latitudinarians,  and  cease  to  stand 
on  the  solid  ground  of  God's  Word.  It  becomes  nfecessary,  therefore, 
to  state  what  is  the  office  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  the  forma- 
tion of  theology.  The  determining  of  the  question  how  far  it  is  valid 
here  is,  I  think,  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  If  we  make  it  the 
final  appeal  in  doctrine,  we  make  our  theology  wholly  subjective;  if 
we  accept  it  in  subordination  to  Scripture,  our  theology  will  make  the 
subjective  experience  confirmatory  of  objective  truth,  but  no  more. 
The  Christian  consciousness  will  then  appropriate  divine  truth,  but 
will  reverently  submit  itself  to  Scripture  authority. 

That  the  Christian  consciouness  is  a  source  of  knowledge  no  Meth* 

odist  will  question.    Methodism  even  says,  joyously: 

"  What  we  haye  felt  and  seen 
With  confidence  we  tell, 
And  publish  to  the  sons  of  men 
The  signs  infallible." 

On  this  point  Van  Oosterzee  says  clearly:  "  So  long  as  I  do  not  con- 
sciously accept  a  truth  for  myself,  it  remains  a  truth,  external  to  and 
above  me,  but  is  not  a  truth  for  me  and  in  me.  And,  therefore,  the 
Gospel  looks  for  a  point  of  union  in  man,  and  finds  it  in  the  highest 
aspirations  of  his  heart,  intellect  and  conscience.  Where  it  is  faith- 
fully accepted,  a  spiritual  agreement  springs  up,  and  consequently  an 
inner  consciousness  of  truth.  This  consciousness  of  experience  not 
only  may  but  must  be  reckoned  among  the  sources  of  our  knowledge."! 
But  this  author  proceeds  to  say:  "  We  cannot  acknowledge  pious 
feeling  to  be  an  infallible  source  of  the  highest  truth.  Indeed,  its 
utterances  are  entirely  different  in  different  persons,  while  even  in  the 
same  individual  they  are  ceaselessly  changing.  Moreover,  it  would  thus 
never  give  testimony  to  the  truth,  if  the  reason  and  the  heart  had  not 
already  accepted  the  Gospel  as  truth,  upon  what  they  consider  valid 
grounds.  Feeling  is  neither  the  gold-mine,  nor  the  master  of  the 
assay,  but  only  the  guardian  treasurer  of  belief.  For  the  believer 
Imnself  it  is  (as  consciousness,  experience)  the  crown  of  his  belief,  the 
proof  of  his  sum,  and  thus  a  source  of  security  and  peace.     But  still 
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it  is  always  the  consequence,  the  seal,  of  that  which  lias  already  been 
learned  in  another  toai/y  and  it  requires,  besides,  constant  testing  and 
purifying  that  it  may  not  be  lost  in  the  maze  of  mysticism*  £ven, 
too,  in  this  mode,  we  cannot  grant  the  autonomy  to  self -conscious- 
ness; but  this  latter  must  always  be  considered  as  subject  to  the 
Ileteronomy  or  Theonomy  of  God's  Word  in  Holy  Scripture.  The 
test  stands  above  that  which  must  constantly  be  tested."*  Here  is  a 
clear  statement  of  the  subordination  of  the  Christian  consciousness  to 
Scripture.  Professor  Stearns  says,  as  already  quoted:  "  The  infalli- 
ble authority  to  which  the  believer  must  bow  is  not  the  Scripture,  but 
God  speaking  in  Christ  to  the  souL  The  Scriptures  are  the  setting, 
but  they  are  not  the  jewel."f 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  effect  of  this  one-sided  subjectivity  on 
the  estimate  of  the  various  evidences  of  religion.  Mr.  Wesleyexhib- 
its  his  view  of  the  relative  value  of  the  various  Christian  evidences 
in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton.  Middleton  had  written  a  free 
"  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  powers  which  are  supposed  to  have  sub- 
sisted in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  ages."  In  this  he 
was  thought  to  have  denied  the  validity  of  miracles  as  evidences. 
Wesley  says:  "  What  Christianity  (considered  as  a  doctrine)  prom- 
ised, is  accomplished  in  my  soul.  And  Christianity,  considered  as  an 
inward  principle,  is  the  completion  of  those  promises.  It  is  holiness 
and  happiness,  the  image  of  God  impressed  on  a  created  spirit ;  a 
fountain  of  peace  and  love  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  And 
this  I  conceive  to  be  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity. I  do  not  undervalue  traditional  evidence.  Let  it  have  its  place 
and  its  due  honor.  It  is  highly  serviceable  in  its  kind  and  in  its 
degree.  And  yet  I  cannot  set  it  on  a  level  with  this.  ...  I  have 
sometimes  been  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie  wisdom  of  God  has, 
in  most  later  ages,  permitted  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity  to 
be  more  or  less  clogged  and  encumbered  for  this  very  end,  that  men, 
(of  reflection  especially)  might  not  altogether  rest  there,  but  be  con- 
strained to  look  into  themselves  also,  and  attend  to  the  light  shining 
in  their  hearts."  J  This  is  the  position  of  Methodism,  which  thus 
holds  in  harmony  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  the  external  and 
the  internal  proofs  of  Christianity.  And  it  is  matter  of  congratula- 
tion for  us  that  while  Lardner  and  Campbell  and  Paley  were  trying 
to  build  up  the  faith  in  Christianity  on  the  sole  base  of  the  exter- 
nal testimonies  to  its  truth,  Methodism  had  seized  the  thought  which 
our  century  has  slowly  reached.  Professor  Stearns  followed  in  the 
same  line,  but  with  his  one-sided  subjectivity  makes  the  internal  evi- 
dence necessary  to  the  proof  of  the  external.     I  quote:  "Most  of  all 
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Christianity  rests  the  weight  of  its  argument  upon  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church  concerning  Christ,  and  the  personal  convic* 
tions  of  the  individual  believer,  that  inner  certainty  of  Christ,  bom  of 
experience,  which  is  not  an  opinion  but  a  knowledge,  carrying  with 
it  its  own  self -evidencing  proof — the  testimoiiiuin  spiritus  sancti — of 
which  the  Reformers  speak  so  much  and  which  gave  such  buoyancy 
and  serenity  to  their  faith."  *  Admirably  said  and  true,  but  he  pro- 
ceeds: "  In  the  order  of  logic,  Christianity  must  prove  the  external 
evidence,  not  the  external  evidence  Christianity  "  (free  rendering).  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  an  internal  consciousness  is  not  the  original 
proof  of  an  internal  fact.  My  love  for  my  mother  is  not  the  proof  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  mother;  that  fact  is  proved  by  her  testimony, 
and  the  thousand  manifestations  of  tenderness  which  confirm  her 
testimony  as  genuine.  Or,  to  pass  to  the  sphere  where  sensible  evi- 
dence is  not  to  be  had,  my  love  for  Christ  is  not  the  original  evidence 
to  me  that  He  lived  and  died  and  miraculously  rose  again ;  if  these  facts 
were  not  historically  proved,  I  could  not  even  think  of  Christ,  much 
less  believe  on  Him.  Without  the  historical  facts  I  cannot  exercise 
faith,  and  without  faith  appropriating  Christ  I  cannot  receive  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  attestation  of  the  resurrection. 
Christianity  is  history  and  miraculous  history;  and  the  life  and  the 
history  support  each  other.  The  life  is,  however,  the  product  of  the 
historical  facts;  verifies  the  facts,  but  cannot  be  their  original  proof. 
The  original  proof  is  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  and  in  the 
order  of  logic  is  first.  Unless  Christianity  were  first  shown  to  be  his- 
torically true,  we  should  be  in  dreamland;  at  the  same  time  the  proof 
from  the  experience  of  its  divine  power  is  the  more  immediate  and 
available  for  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Once  more,  the  one-sided  subjectivity,  which  makes  the  Christian 
consciousness  both  the  chief  source  and  final  standard  of  theology, 
shows  its  character  in  the  view  adopted  of  inspiration.  I  ad- 
mit that  the  fall  of  the  old  theory  of  inspiration,  which  made 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  passive  organs  of  the  Spirit,  mere  copyists  of 
what  the  Spirit  indited,  has  been  an  inestimable  relief  to  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  recognition  of  the  human  element  in  the  production 
of  Scripture,  is  only  the  recognition  of  a  fact  visible  on  the  surface. 
But  how  much  shall  we  ascribe  to  the  human  element  ?  And  what 
is  the  touchstone  to  be  applied  to  Scripture  for  discriminating  the 
bnman  from  the  divine  ?  Professor  Stearns  answers  these  questions 
thus  :  "  At  the  same  time,  the  labors  of  scholars  have  brought  most 
clearly  to  view  in  the  Scriptures  a  human  element,  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  human  idiosyncrasies  in  thought  and  expression, 
hut  must  be  admitted  to  include  human  imperfection  and  human 
error.    They  have  led  to  a  more  accurate  discrimination  between  the 
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different  parts  of  the  Bible  in  respeot  to  their  religious  value."*  And^ 
again,  he  says:  ^^  It  is  the  desire  for  an  infallible  authority  in  matters- 
of  faith  and  practice  which  has  given  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  its 
chief  hold  upon  the  Christian  thought  of  the  past  We  need  such  an 
authority."  \  This  authority  he  makes  to  be  the  Christian  concious- 
ness,  as  already  shown.  It  will  follow,  then,  that  each  Christian  will 
have  his  own  and  each  Church  its  own  standard  for  the  determination 
of  what  is  and  what  is  not  divine  in  the  Bible.  I  have  already  ad- 
mitted the  office  of  Christian  consciousness  as  a  verification  of  re- 
vealed truth,  and  I  admit  that  that  is  most  emphatically  truth  to  me 
which  I  appropriate  by  experience.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  Chris- 
tian consciousness  is  derivative;  Scripture,  original;  that  Scripture  is 
the  formative  power,  the  Christian  consciousness  its  product.  That 
in  Scripture  which  ^m^s  me^  and  which  fashions  me,  through  the  aid  of 
the  CO- working  Spirit,  into  the  image  of  Christ  is  undoubtedly  divine; 
but  is  all  the  rest  of  the  Word  only  human  ?  Just  here,  our  New  Eng- 
land theologians  have,  perhaps,  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  ideas.  They 
have,  apparently,  not  discriminated  between  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion. It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  inspiration  must  be  a  complete^ 
whole  act  on  the  part  of  CJod.  I  cannot  conceive  of  one  writer  of  the 
Bible  being  fully  inspired,  another  half-inspired,  another  one-fourth^ 
and  another  one-eighth,  and  on  to  the  endless  subdivbions  of  the 
fraction  until  we  reach  an  infinitesimal  sh^re  of  the  divine  gift.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  revelation  is  not  always  full.  God  in- 
spired one  man  in  the  days  of  old  to  make  known  one  part,  and  that 
part,  perhaps,  small,  of  the  scheme  of  revelation.  That  man  was 
adequately  furnished  with  light  for  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished 
through  him.  Thus  revelation  becomes  progressive  till  the  fullness 
of  time  when  the  Son  of  Grod  appears.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Job 
does  not  know  how  to  settle  the  question:  "Why  is  the  good  man 
afflicted  in  this  world  ?"  But  he  demonstrates  his  inspiration  by  his 
magnificent  exhibition  of  the  independence,  justice  and  sovereignty 
of  God.  The  authors  of  the  book  of  Psalms  knew  how,  by  a  divine 
teaching,  to  describe  the  sorrows  of  penitence  and  the  joys  of  a  lov- 
ing trust  in  God;  but  we  do  not  go  to  them  for  a  description  of  our 
fellowship  in  Christ.  Men  are  inspired  to  write  the  theocratic  his- 
tory in  order  that  the  record  of  the  covenant  relations  of  God  with 
us  may  be  preserved;  but  that  does  not  imply  that  they  shall  be  in- 
fallible in  detail  upon  matters  of  no  consequence.  What  is  wanted  is 
that  they  shall  be  preserved  from  fundamental  error,  and  shall  faith- 
fully present  the  theocratic  idea. 

This  secured,  the  theocracy  becomes  the  preparation  for  Christianity. 
In  this  sense,  the  Bible  not  only  contains  the  word  of  God,  but  is  the 
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Word  of  6od«  Accepting  the  canon  as  we  have  it,  we  may  say  it  is 
Grod's  message  to  the  human  race.  Instead  of  making  the  Christian 
consciousness  the  test  of  what  in  the  Bible  is  Scripture  and  what  is 
not,  we  may  take  the  full  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
as  the  absolute  standard  of  doctrine,  and  all  that  proceeds  as  prepara- 
tory thereto.  It  is  the  same  divine  light  that  shines  through  Scrip- 
ture, but  in  the  Old  Testament  all  over  the  foreground  are  deep 
masses  of  shadow,  but  in  Christ  we  have  the  fullness  of  the  day,  and 
the  shadows  retire  to  the  background,  where  they  will  remain  till  we 
know  as  we  are  known.  By  this  process  .we  secure  an  objective  and 
permanent  standard  of  doctrine;  a  subjective  standard  must  always 
be  a  variable  one.  We  Methodists  do  not  forget  the  performance  of 
George  Bell  and  his  party,  who,  following,  in  regard  to  perfection, 
what  they  considered  as  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
and  neglecting  the  New  Testament,  went  straight  to  the  deviL  The 
Christian  consciousness,  as  the  supreme  source  of  doctrine,  may  in  the 
well-regulated  mind  of  a  theologian  work  no  evil;  but  this  conscious- 
ness taken  thus  by  an  ignorant  life-guardsman,  such  as  George  Bell, 
was  the  parent  of  delusion.  Bell  said  :  "  Believe  and  be  simple;  be- 
lieve all  that  is  in  the  Word  of  Crod,  and  all  that  is  not  there — that  is, 
if  anything  is  revealed  to  you."  This  species  of  enthusiasm  came 
near  being  the  destruction  of  Methodism,  and  the  cause  was  only 
saved  by  Wesley's  determination  to  adhere  closely  to  God's  Word. 

But  little  space  is  left  to  speak  of  the  mode  in  which  the  New 
Theology  apprehends  the  atonement.  Dr.  Bushwell  denies  an  atone- 
ment in  an  objective  sense,  and  claims  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  no 
more  than  an  exhibition  of  the  Divine  grief  for  sin,  intended  to 
touch  our  hearts  and  win  us  back  to  God.  Thus  he  says  :  "  Christ  is 
not  here  to  square  up  the  account  of  our  sin,  or  to  satisfy  the  divine 
justice  for  us.  Neither  is  it  any  principal  thing  that  he  is  here  to 
prepare  a  possibility  of  forgiveness  for  sin.  That  is,  if  anything^  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  matter."*  And,  again  :  "  To  atone,  or 
make  atonement,  then,  is  to  remove  transgression  itself,  or  reconcile 
the  transgressor.  It  is  such  a  working  on  the  bad  mind  of  sin  as 
atones  it,  reconciles  it  to  Gody  covers  up  and  hides  forever  the  wrong 
of  transgression,  assures  and  justifies  the  transgressor.  The  effect  is 
whclly  subjective,  beinga  change  wrought  in  all  the  principles  of  life 
and  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  soul."t  Newman  Smyth  holds 
this  view  and  at  the  same  time  wishes  to  hold  the  orthodox  theory, 
and  yet  he  does  not  reconcile  the  two.  Being  half  poetical  in  the 
mode  of  his  expression,  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  him  precise  logical 
statements.  His  aim,  however,  is  clear,  and  I  quote  :  "  The  Father's 
sorrow  expressed  in  Christ,  the  Christ's  measureless  grief  for  it — in 
one  word,  divine  love  vicariously  suffering  for  sin,  is  its  sufficient  and 
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God-like  atonement."*  "  The  atonement  is  thus  seen  to  be  love's  per- 
fect self-satisfaction  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  reconciliation  of 
the  world  to  God."  f  Thus  the  death  of  Christ  is  an  exhibition  of 
Grod's  vicarious  grief  for  human  sin;  and  this  exhibition,  it  is  hoped, 
will  touch  the  man's  heart,  and  persuade  him  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

I  wish  to  say  (1)  That  this  is  the  only  theory  of  atonement  compati- 
ble with  Sabellianism,  for  if  there  be  no  personal  distinction  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  there  cannot  be  in  any  real  sense  a  satisfac- 
tion rendered  to  the  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  That  is. 
you  cannot  harmonize  with  Sabellianism  Paul's  statement :  '^  Whom 
God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  by  his  blood,  to  shew 
his  righteousness,  because  of  the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done  afore- 
time, in  the  forbearance  of  God ;  for  the  shewing  of  his  righteous- 
ness at  this  present  season :  that  he  might  himself  be  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in  Jesus."  |  (2)  That  this  theory 
puts  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  Grod  is  revealed  to  us  as  a  righteous 
Gk>vernor,  and  an  administrator  of  law;  a  truth  confirmed  to  us  by  the 
course  of  nature,  as  is  so  well  shown  by  Bishop  Butler.  Newman 
Smyth  feels  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  meets  it  by  saying  :  "  The 
personal  (ethical)  relation  of  God  to  man  is  before  the  governmental ; 
it  is  first  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  thought;  and,  above  all  dispen- 
sations of  covenant  and  law,  it  remains  the  primary  and  supreme  re- 
lation of  man  to  the  Father  of  spirits."  §  This  is  making  the  per- 
sonal relation  of  God  to  man  and  the  governmental  relation  mutually 
contradictory,  which  is  not  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  In  the  ortho- 
dox view  of  the  atonement,  the  personal  and  the  governmental  rela- 
tions are  taken  up  into  one.  God  is  our  Father,  and  at  the  same  time 
our  Ruler,  and  reconciles  both  relations  by  the  gift  and  death  of  His 
Son.  It  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  establish  the  moral-influence  theory 
of  the  atonement,  the  relation  of  God  to  man  as  a  righteous  Governor 
must  bo  put  out  of  sight. 

We  Methodists,  as  already  said,  have  had  abundant  experience  of 
the  futility  of  the  effort  to  establish  dogmatic  opinions  primarily  on 
the  religious  consciousness.  Just  here,  they  have  learned  something 
through  suffering.  In  what  has  been  said,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  American  scholars  quoted  are  responsible  for  one  another^s 
opinions.  They  have  been  grouped  together  because  they  agree  in  a 
fundamental  position.  With  all  respect  for  their  learning  and  purity, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  their  application  of  the  Christian  Consciousness  is 
a  fatal  mistake  for  theology. 

*  The  Orthodox  Theology  of  To-day,  p.  77. 
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II.— "HAS  MODERN  CRITICISM   AFFECTED    UNFAVOR- 
ABLY ANY  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  DOCTRINES 

OF  CHRISTIANITY?" 
By  Pbofessor  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

NO.    V. 

Biblical  truth  and  theological  science  has  nothing  to  fear  of  fair 
criticism.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  policy  of  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  and  of  Biblical  scholarship,  not  only  to  tolerate,  but 
even  to  invite  and  encourage  such  research.  For,  if  the  records  of 
Holy  Writ  are,  as  the  Christian  faith  and  scholarship  of  nineteen  cen- 
turies have  with  constantly  growing  certainty  and  assurance  claimed 
them  to  be,  the  revelation  and  the  history  of  the  revelation  from  God 
to  man,  and  by  virtue  of  this  supernatural  and  inspired  origin  and 
character  are  the  Word  of  truth,  then  no  candid  examination  of 
these  claims,  made  from  correct  principles  and  according  to  correct 
and  logical  methods  of  argumentation,  can  do  otherwise  than  still 
better  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

For  truth  is  one,  and  no  further  discovery  of  truth  can  contradict 
or  overthrow  any  other  truth.  And  that  the  word  of  Holy  Writ  is 
the  word  of  truth  we  know  independently  of  Biblical  criticism;  in 
fact,  it  is  not  at  all  the  sphere  or  scope  of  this  theological  discipline 
to  prove  the  inspired  character,  or  the  inherent  truth,  of  the  contents 
of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  Scriptural  evidence,  and  according  to 
the  good  old  dogmatics  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  it  is  the  testi- 
monium  spirittis  saticti  that  awakens  and  strengthens  this  conviction 
in  the  heart  of  the  believer.  He  who  would,  by  logical  induction  or 
historical  argumentation,  attempt  to  prove  the  inspired  and  revealed 
character  of  the  Bible,  has  more  than  a  Herculean  task  to  perform. 
He  has  undertaken  the  impossible. 

The  sphere  of  Biblical  criticism  is  rather  to  examine  into  the  claims 
to  inspiration  made  by  the  Biblical  books,  in  so  far  as  these  claims  are 
influenced  or  affected  by  the  factors  and  course  of  the  history  that 
surrounded  the  composition  of  the  various  books  and  are  reflected  in 
their  contents.  Biblical  criticism  is  not  the  highest  or  most  important 
of  the  theological  disciplines,  but  is  a  necessary  one  for  the  completion 
of  the  circuit  of  Biblical  truth.  Properly  conducted,  it  has  rendered, 
and  yet  renders,  invaluable  service  in  the  interests  of  this  truth, 
although  this  service  has  probably  been  more  of  a  negative  and  de- 
fensive than  of  a  positive  and  constructive  kind.  Such  being  the 
aim  and  object  of  critical  research,  it  is  certainly  a  foolish  policy  on 
the  part  of  some  over-cautious  and  conservative  Christians  to  view 
with  suspicion  any  and  everything  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Biblical 
criticism,  especially  if  it  should  lay  claim  yet  of  being  "  higher " 
criticism— one  of  the  most    thoroughly  misunderstood    theological 
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terms  of  our  day.  Such  a  fear  is  a  testimonium  paupertatisy  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness,  where  no  weakness  exists.  While  it  is  true  that 
Biblical  criticism  has  built  upon  a  good  foundation  not  only  gold  and 
silver,  but  also  hay  and  stubble,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  true 
here  as  elsewhere,  ^^Abiuua  non  toUit  usum.^^ 

The  search,  then,  after  the  truth  of  divine  revelation  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  such  as  author,  age,  time,  harmony  of  contents,  rela- 
tion to  other  Biblical  books  and  the  like,  should,  abstractly  and  theo- 
retically considered,  be  the  aim  of  Biblical  criticisnL  That  the  stu- 
dents of  this  discipline  have  not  always  been  true  to  this  ideal  aim, 
and  that  their  researches  have  often  proved  an  offensive  attack  upon 
truth  rather  than  a  defensive  confirmation  of  thb  truth,  is  as  true 
as  it  is  sad;  and  that  in  our  own  day  and  date,  criticism,  falsely 
so  called,  as  did  philosophy,  falsely  so  called  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  often  finds  itself  arrayed  against  the  integrity 
and  truth  of  the  Bible,  is  only  too  true.  It  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  those  two  schools  of  criticism  which,  within  the  last  four 
or  five  decades,  have  managed  to  stir  up  greater  clouds  of  dust  in 
the  theological  arena  than  any  other.  We  refer  here  to  the  theories 
of  Baur  and  the  Tuebingen  school  of  New  Testament  critics  with  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  the  character  of 
early  Christianity  and  its  history;  and,  secondly,  to  the  hypotheses 
of  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  and  other  Old  Testament  scholars,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  character  and  growth  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  which  do 
not  merely  modify,  but  entirely  revolutionize,  not  only  the  traditional 
views  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  uniform  and  clear  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  with  reference  to  pre-Christian  revelation  through 
Moses  and  the  prophets. 

But  the  history  of  the  first  of  these  schools  has  repeated  in  em- 
phatic terms  a  lesson  that  is  clear  to  every  student  of  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  her  dogmatical  development  from  the  days  when  the 
attack  of  Jew  and  Grentile  lead  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  first  cen- 
turies to  write  their  apologies,  to  our  own  times,  namely,  that  no  matter 
how  terrible  the  attack  of  neological  criticism  on  the  Church  and  her 
word  of  truth  may  be,  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  struggle  will  be  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  claims  of  revelation.  It  may  be  that  a 
truth  had  before  been  but  imperfectly  conceived  or  stated,  and  that 
the  discussion  will  bring  about  a  renewed  and  more  accurate  state- 
ment and  readjustment  of  the  old  truth  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
but  the  truth  as  such  will  remain.  That  truth  will  eventually  conquer, 
is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  assuring  lessons  of  the  history  of  Grod's 
providential  guidance  of  His  Church.  A  man  needs  not  yet  be  gray 
to  remember  the  day  when  the  destructive  views  of  Baur  seemed  to 
have  robbed  the  New  Testament  of  its  historical  basis  and  background, 
and  made  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  their  contents  the 
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oatgrowth  of  myths  and  the  results  of  factional  straggles  of  Jewbh 
sectSy  which  views  found  their  sharpest  expression  in  the  famous,  or 
rather  infamous,  "  Life  of  Christ  "  by  Strauss.  To-day  this  battle  of 
giants  is  over;  the  claims  of  the  Tuebingen  school  have  been  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  candid  thinkers  to  be  without  ground  or  reason ; 
and  the  results  of  the  struggle  is  the  complete  intrenchment  of  the 
New  Testament  behind  the  bulwarks  of  historical  facts,  a  better  his- 
torical conception  of  the  religion  of  Christ  and  its  history,  a  vast  en- 
richment of  Biblical  Theology,  and  in  particular  the  complete  vindica- 
tion of  the  Joannine  origin  of  the  fourth  gospel.  The  few  enfeebled 
disciples  of  the  once  tyrannical  school  of  Baur,  such  as  Volkmar, 
Holsten  and  several  others,  are  afraid  now  even  to  whisper  the  strange 
gospel  which  but  two  or  three  decades  ago  they  and  their  confrires 
were  preaching  from  the  housetops. 

The  signs  are  almost  daily  increasing  that  the  views  of  the  Old 
Testament  critics  that  have  attracted  so  much  attention  during  the 
past  five  to  ten  years,  have  also  seen  their  best  days,  and  that  the  in- 
evitable law  of  history,  that  truth  will  eventually  crush  falsehood,  is 
undermining  their  foundation  also,  saving  for  the  benefit  of  Christian 
scholarship  that  little  or  least  residuum  of  truth  which  these  views 
may  contain.  The  new  school's  period  of  '^  blood  and  thunder  "  is 
evidently  over;  Christian  scholarship  is  no  longer  afraid  of  it,  and 
conservative  critics  are  assuming  the  aggressive.  While  it  is  indeed 
true  that  a  large  majority  of  the  middle-aged  and  younger  Old  Tes- 
tament critics  in  Grermany  are  adherents  of  this  new  wisdom,  and  in 
this  are  followed  by  a  number  in  Holland  and  a  few  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land and  America,  it  is  equally  true,  that  not  only  such  older  and 
approved  scholai*s  as  the  elder  Dilitzsch  of  Leipzig,  and  Dillmann  of 
Berlin,  are  firm  in  their  opposition  to  these  views;  but  the  number  of 
voices  that  distinctly  and  with  authority  and  weight  are  heard  in 
opposition  to  the  hypothesis  are  constantly  on  the  increase.  Nor 
could  this  be  otherwise.  The  theories  of  Wellhauser  and  Kuenen 
can  be  called  theories  of  Biblical  criticism  only  on  the  principle  of 
lucus  a  non  lucendo,  Kuenen,  probably  the  most  honest  and  bold  of 
the  devotees  of  this  school,  defines  his  standpoint  in  his  book  '^  de 
Godadiensty  "  L  v:  13.  As  propositions  of  this  "standpoint,"  he  men- 
tions the  following:  "  Of  the  different  religions,  that  of  Israel  we 
regard  only  as  one;  nothing  less,  but,  also,  nothing  more."  "  Judaism 
and  Christianity  belong  to  the  chief  of  religions;  but  between  these 
two  and  all  other  religions,  there  exists  no  specific  difference."  "  Ac- 
cording to  the  adherents  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  these  religions 
must  be  specifically  different  from  all  others  because  they  originate 
from  a  higher  revelation ;  but  such  is  also  the  faith  of  the  adherents  of 
Zarathustra,  Sakja-Muni  and  Mohammed."  In  other  words,  the 
newer  criticism  places  the  books  of  the  Bible  on  the  same  level  with 
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the  literary  remains  of  India,  Greece  or  Rome,  and  makes  the  religion 
of  Israel  differ  not  in  kind,  hut  only  in  degree,  from  the  religions 
of  the  peoples  that  surrounded  them.  Old  Testament  facts  and 
teacliings  are  made  to  fit  this  Precrustian  hed,  and  the  new  theory 
literally  stands  the  Old  Testament  history  and  religion  on  its  head  hy 
making  Mosaism,  not  the  fountain-head  and  beginning  of  this  relig- 
ious development,  but  the  outcome  and  final  result  of  this  process. 
The  whole  hypothesis  is  really  not  criticism  of  the  Biblical  records  at 
all,  but  only  the  false  reconstruction  of  Biblical  history  to  harmonize 
and  suit  the  all -dominant  idea  of  evolution,  with  its  vulgar  and 
godless  naturalism. 

That  such  a  theory  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time  and  truth  is  almost 
self-evident  It  bears  the  Cain-mark  of  its  falsity  on  its  brow;  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  true,  therefore,  it  will  fall.  A  person  need  not  be  a 
prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  only  a  student  of  history  and  a  be- 
liever in  God's  providential  guidance  of  the  Church,  to  know  that  the 
eventual  result  of  the  struggle  in  this  case,  also,  will  be,  as  it  has  always 
been,  a  better  recognition  of  the  truth  and  contents  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  a  deeper  insight  into  this  or  that  feature  of  the  plans  of  God 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  of  which  plans  these  books  are  the  revealed 
records,  and  that  Biblical  scholarship  and  Biblical  truth  will  be  the 
gainer  by  the  contest.  As  the  arm  and  muscles  are  not  weakened 
but  strengthened  by  exercise,  so,  too,  is  truth  only  strengthened  by 
contest  with  error. 

But  this,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  advocacy  of  such  false 
views  is  not  injurious.  No  man  can  touch  fire  without  burning  his 
fingers,  and  those  who  maintain  and  defend  such  erroneous  views 
must  abide  by  their  logical  consequences  and  lose  for  their  personal 
faith  the  truths  they  antagonize.  Even  whole  countries  may  and  have 
suffered  the  dire  consequences  of  a  false  criticism.  The  rule  of  the 
TOtionalismus  vulgaris  in  Germany,  in  the  first  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury, had  not  a  little  to  do  with  such  false  research.  And  when  Pro- 
fessor Beschlag,  of  Halle,  at  the  second  General  Synod  of  Prussia, 
held  in  Berlin  last  October,  declared  that  there  was  not  a  single  pro- 
fessor in  Germany  who  was  entirely  orthodox  on  the  subjects  of  in- 
spiration and  the  person  of  Christ — i.e.,  did  not  accept  fully  and 
heartily  the  statements  of  the  Lutheran  symbols,  the  ofiicial  confession 
of  the  Church,  in  this  regard  he  may  have  exa.xrgerated  somewhat;  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  many,  even  a  majority,  of  the  leading  schol- 
ars of  the  land  of  scholars,  have  deserted,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, the  landmarks  of  faith  established  by  the  Church  and  by  the 
fathers  of  old;  and,  also,  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  outcome  of  false  critical  views  in  regard  to  the  Word  of 
God.  But,  in  the  light  of  history,  a  candid  observer  must  ever  adhere 
to  the  belief,  tliat,  notwithstanding  seeming  temporary  injuries,  the 
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final  result  and  outcome  of  all  fair,  honest,  and  candid  Biblical  research 
will  only  be  the  confirmation  and  establishment  of  the  truth  of  cen- 
turies. Error  cannot  finally  overcome  truth;  in  the  providence  of 
Grod,  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  strength,  the  latter  must  and 
will  be  at  last  victorious,  and  will  be  all  the  powerful  in  its  career 
of  conquest.    Magna  est  Veritas  et  prcevalebit. 


III.— HOW  A    PASTOR    MAY  TURN  HIS  VACATION  TO 

GOOD  ACCOUNT. 

By  S.  V.  Leech,  D.D.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  theme  assigned  me  by  the  editors  of  the  Homiletic  is  of 
practical  interest  to  the  numerous  pastors  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
an  annual  season  of  respite  from  parish  labor.  Many,  especially  in 
large  cities,  prosecute  the  responsible  duties  of  their  holy  calling  un- 
der an  intense  taxation  of  the  intellectual  endowments,  even  if  the 
enormous  drafts  on  physical  strength  be  ignored. 

Few,  if  any,  professional  men  perform  more  brain-work  than  a 
metropolitan  Protestant  pastor.  Around  his  library-preparation 
crystallizes  manifold  duties,  often  burdening  his  thoughts  with  anx- 
iety, out  of  which  often  result  insomnia.  The  strain  on  a  preacher  of 
an  extensive  parish  is  extreme.  Perhaps  in  no  century  have  the  de- 
mands on  ministerial  intellect  been  more  relentless  and  exhaustive  than 
at  present.  Only  by  unremitting  diligence  at  the  desk,  and  outside 
of  the  study,  can  a  pastor  succeed  in  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of 
infusing  official  energy  into  Boards  of  church  officers,  and  witness  from 
lofty  standpoints  the  general  prosperity  of  Zion.  Like  Caesar  across 
the  Rubicon,  like  Hannibal  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Alps,  and 
like  Napoleon  entering  the  lurid  purgatory  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  a 
j»astor  must  stimulate  his  spiritual  soldiers  with  the  transfiguring 
power  of  personal  example.  With  the  silent  eloquence  of  heroic 
leadership,  he  must  say  forcefully  to  groups  of  trustees,  stewards,  eld- 
ers, deacons  and  Sunday-school  workers,  what  these  great  men  said: 
*'  Follow  me."  Theological  graduates,  of  commendable  scholastic 
equipment,  shining  pulpit  talents,  and  well-disciplined  qualities  of 
perseverance,  are  crowding  from  pastorates  men  who  are  indolent  in 
the  library,  inefficient  in  the  pulpit,  or  inactive  in  the  superintendency 
of  aggressive  church-work.  In  struggling  to  meet  all  demands,  many 
ministers  of  moderate  bodily  vigor  find  their  strength  on  the  down 
grade;  while  many  others,  who  wrestle  also  with  penurious  support, 
can  see  an  "  Alabama  "  of  rest  only  in  retirement  from  the  pulpit,  or 
an  early  grave. 

It  is  well  that  enlarging  numbers  of  laymen  realize  the  folly,  if  not 
criminality,  of  denying  needed  vacations  to  their  spiritual  teachers.  Of 
course,  such  seasons  of  retirement  do  not  involve  such  protracted 
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periods  of  absence  from  work  as  jeopardize  the  interests  of  churches. 
History  holds  up  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  as  the  pontiff  who  made  fidelity 
to  his  work  the  exception,  and  recreation  the  rule,  of  his  pontificate. 
A  pastor's  health  does  not  require  that  he  should  spend  a  third  of  each 
year  like  the  royal  Hartabus,  hunting  moles-H>r  like  Bias,  King  of 
Lydia,  in  stabbing  frogs— or  like  Eropus,  of  Macedonia,  in  playing 
games  with  children.  The  pastor  needs,  amidst  health-building  sur- 
roundings, such  recreation  as  Bishop  Hall  recommended,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  on  health,  he  likened  to  the  effect  of  the  whetstone 
on  the  scythe.  Cervantes  penned  no  more  truthful  sentiment  than  his 
famous  proverb:  "  The  bow  cannot  stand  always  bent,  nor  can  human 
nature  or  human  frailty  subsist  without  some  lawful  recreation." 

We  are  preaching  in  a  decade  when  many  pastors  secure  annually 
a  few  weeks  of  vacation,  along  with  the  college  professor,  the  acad- 
emic teacher,  and  students  of  all  grades.  On  the  shores  of  restless 
seas  and  lovely  lakes,  in  beautiful  rural  villages,  and  along  mountain 
slopes,  are  numberless  attractive  resorts,  each  inscribed  as  is  the  ver- 
nal bower  above  the  Pass  of  Glencoe,  "  Here  the  weary  may  rest." 
No  pastor  need,  like  the  "  Wandering  Jew  "  of  fable,  during  the  hot 
months,  seek  rest  and  find  none. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  to  your  readers  two  methods  by  which  they 
may  improve  their  vacations.  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  state  that, 
during  a  ministry  covering  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  not  been 
absent  from  my  pulpit  more  than  two  consecutive  Sundays. 

1.  Cautiously  and  intelligently  choose  the  locality  where 
you  will  spend  your  vacation. 

Considerations  of  economy  ought  to  be  subordinate  in  the  selection 
to  considerations  of  health.  Nor  is  it  more  costly  to  summer  in  a 
healthy  than  in  a  debilating  vicinity.  Physical  needs  are  to  be  con- 
sulted. Concerning  the  place  and  surroundings  of  such  recreation,  a 
minister  may  fitly  employ  the  words  of  the  deacon,  who  had  chosen  a 
red-haired  bride  :  "  What  suits  me  may  not  suit  all  of  the  brethren." 
No  preacher  who  has  any  symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  bronchitis, 
Bright's  disease  or  nervous  disorders,  can  afford  to  choose  a  locality 
in  a  moist  climate.  Mountaineers  are  famous  for  mental  buoyancy, 
and  moist  climates  for  melancholy  men.  The  police  of  Paris  affirm 
that  nine  out  of  ten  suicides  in  that  capital  occur  on  rainy  days.  The 
world's  most  celebrated  artists  and  brilliant  authors  have  lived  under 
sunny  skies.  Its  most  illustrious  speculative  philosophers  have  wrought 
out  their  life-work  in  lands  of  storm  and  cloud. 

Wherever  you  may  go,  first  ascertain  the  adaptation  of  the  climate 
to  your  condition.  If  your  parsonage  is  situated  far  inland,  you  will 
find  few  localities  more  invigorating  than  a  good  resort  beside  the 
surf  of  the  sea.  It  is  well  that  our  land  abounds  with  such  retreats 
as  Martha's  Vineyard,  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove. 
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laving  among  inland  villages^  hills  or  prairies,  physical  inspiration 
will  come  as  you  daily  tread  the  sandy  fringes  of  the  Atlantic.  Bathe 
prudently  in  the  saline  billows  that  break  in  foam  on  the  beach. 
Breathe  the  salt  atmosphere  that  hovers  like  a  healing-angel  over  the 
briny  waves.  Enjoy  daily  the  social  pleasures  peculiar  to  the  sea- 
side. Listen  to  some  of  the  massive  addresses  delivered  before  vast 
congregations  by  orators  of  renown — and  personally  converse  with 
distinguished  preachers,  lecturers  and  authors,  whose  past  creations 
have  influenced  your  own  characters,  and  left  their  impressions  on 
your  own  labors. 

llie  limitation  of  this  essay  forbid  the  presentation  of  strong  physi- 
ological reasons  why  the  clergyman,  whose  work  is  near  to  the  ocean 
coast  or  the  great  lakes,  should  spend  his  vacation  in  other  neighbor- 
hoods. The  popular  Adirondacks  and  Catskills  only  represent  many 
mountain  and  hill  ranges  throughout  our  country  where  provision  is 
made  for  summer  entertainment.  Increasing  numbers  of  professional 
men,  with  their  families,  are  learning,  by  pleasant  experience,  that 
they  can  enjoy  the  delights  of  camp  and  boarding-house  life  among 
the  lakes  and  mountains,  almost  as  economically  as  to  spend  their 
summers  at  home.  A  vacation  to  an  over-worked  city  pastor  can 
hardly  be  enjoyed  more  advantageously  than  among  the  Tabors  and 
Hermons,  from  whose  cloud-capped  crests  and  wooded  slopes  almost 
apocalyptic  visions  may  be  had,  not  only  of  verdant  landscapes,  but 
of  suns  bannered  with  rising  beauty  in  the  East,  and  invested  with 
pompous  and  declining  glory  in  the  West.  And  in  many  a  valley  are 
pleasant  sanitariums — none,  perhaps,  excelling  in  umbrageous  beauty, 
architectural  attractions,  celebrated  bands  of  music,  health-building 
medicinal  springs,  and  numberless  places  of  quiet  entertainment,  our 
own  Saratoga,  where  hundreds  of  ministers  annually  seek  and  find 
needed  invigoration  for  body  and  mind. 

2.  Never  fobget,  among  stbangebs,  that  you  abe  Ambassa- 
dobs  of  the  king  of  kings. 

The  writer  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  studying  ministers. 
Occasionally — thank  God,  only  occasionally — a  few  appear  at  summer 
resorts  who  have  left  behind  with  their  parish-work  ministerial  dig- 
nity. Such  remind  thoughtful  observers  of  the  little  Philadelphia 
girl,  who  closed  her  evening  prayer  with  the  adieu,  "  And  now,  God, 
good-bye  until  we  get  back  home,  for  we  are  all  going  to  Long  Branch 
to-morrow  morning." 

At  no  place  more  than  at  a  summer  resort  ought  a  clergyman  to 
be  the  model  of  a  polished  gentleman.  He  has  no  moral  right  to  do 
from  home  what  he  would  dislike  his  congregation  to  witness.  Wax 
takes  the  impression  of  the  seal  no  more  quickly  than  strangers  gauge 
a  minister's  inner  build  and  general  worth  by  the  trend  of  his  deport- 
ment.    Hooker  said,  '^  Young  clergymen!  the  life  of  a  holy  minister 
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is  visible  rhetoric /^^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  intimate  that  all  games 
are  sinful,  or  all  amusements  demoralizing;  but,  if  ever  a  pastor  needs 
to  "  put  away  childish  things,"  it  is  before  the  crowds  that  frequent 
resorts.  Let  him  spend  his  time  publicly  rolling  ten-pins,  pushing 
checkers,  or  swinging  the  croquet  mallet,  and  his  influence  will  be 
crippled  among  both  godly  and  worldly  people.  There  is  no  truer 
proverb  than  the  old  Latin  one :  "  When  the  abbot  throws  the  dice  the 
whole  convent  will  play."  Massillon  echoed  the  sentiment  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  when  he  exclaimed,  **  I  love  a  serious  minister." 
Would  God  that  in  public  places  we  would  all  ponder  Paul's  ques- 
tion, "What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation 
and  godliness  ?"  If  example  is  more  potential  than  precept;  if  worthy 
examples  won  to  the  divine  service  such  men  as  Justin  Martyr,  Rich- 
ard Cecil  and  John  Angell  James — and  if  the  influence  of  example  is 
notoriously  contagious — should  we  not  gladly  surrender  supposed 
social  rights  if  thereby  we  may  avoid  becoming  stumbling-blocks  to 
the  weak  ? 

There  is  a  world  of  significance  in  the  over-looked  counsel  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  "  Walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  that  are  with- 
outy\ — that  is,  in  plain  English,  "  be  careful  how  you  talk  and  act 
before  outsiders.^^  Seneca  probably  had  no  clergyman  in  mind  when 
he  said,  "  Levity  is  the  bane  of  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous."  Like 
Barnabas  and  Saul,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  "  separated  "  us  from  worldli- 
ness  of  life,  that  we  may  do  God's  work.  If  a  happy  union  of  a  good 
character  with  a  good  reputation  constitutes  the  Samsonian  lock  of  a 
pastor's  strength,  should  we  not,  especially  when  in  the  burning  focus 
of  critical  and  unfriendly  gaze,  so  act  "  that  the  ministry  be  not 
blamed  ?  "  We  are  not  only  to  preach  Christ  with  Pauline  devotion, 
but  we  are  to  walk  with  God  with  Enoch-like  constancy.  I  know 
saintly  pastors  whose  advent  at  a  summer  resort  is  a  recognized  bene- 
diction; whose  stay  is  as  fragrant  as  the  perfume  of  the  broken  ala- 
baster-box of  sacred  story,  and  whose  departure  is  deplored  as  a  pub- 
lic calamity.  The  silent  beauty  of  their  demeanor  is  like  the  picture 
of  the  armless  hand  exalting  a  crucifix.  Dignity  of  conduct  and 
dignity  of  position  are  united  in  their  holy  bearing.  Possibly  to  such 
men  Shakespeare  referred  when  he  wrote,  "  It  is  a  good  divine  who 
follows  his  own  instructions." 

While  we  endeavor  to  bestud  our  summer  vacations  with  elements  of 
rational  enjoyment,  let  us  remember  Cecil's  admonition :  "  The  world 
looks  at  a  minister  outside  of  the  pulpit  to  find  out  what  he  is  in  it." 
While  we  appropriately  endeavor  to  engird  our  recreations  with  phys- 
ical felicity,  mental  delight,  and  social  enjoyment,  let  us  keep  ever  in 
view  Christ's  first  declaration  concerning,  and  symbol  of,  worthy  gos- 
pel preachers: 

"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 
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IV.— WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  CLERGY  TOWARDS  THE  "  REVISED  "  VERSION. 

By.  a.  W.  Pitzeb  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NO.  III. 

The  term  Revised  Version  "  is  a  misnomer,  and  is  utterly  insuffi- 
cient as  a  designation  of  the  work  of  the  Canterbury  Revisers.  Every 
English  translation  or  version,  from  the  first  complete  Bible  of  John 
Wyclif,  1380,  down  to  1885,  is  a  "  revision."  Tyndal's  Bible  of  1626; 
Matthews  on  Rogers  Bible  of  1537;  Cammers  of  1539;  the  Genevan 
of  1560;  Parker's  on  the  Bishops  of  1568;  King  James'  of  1611,  were 
all  "  Revisions";  and  this  term,  "  the  Revised  Version,"  is  just  as  ap- 
propriate to  any  of  these  Bibles  as  to  the  last  Revision. 

Nor  is  the  term,  the  "  Anglo-American  Version,"  more  appropriate 
as  a  designation ;  the  American  Revisers  had  no  note  on  any  single 
point  under  consideration;  they  made  suggestions,  and  were  allowed 
to  read  the  MS.  of  the  English  Revisers,  but  they  never  voted;  and, 
as  the  Americans  had  no  official  responsibility  whatsoever  for  a  single 
change,  it  is  misleading  to  style  the  work  the  "  Anglo-American  Ver- 
sion"; and  to  call  it  the  Anglo  Version  is  simply  to  call  it  the  Eng- 
lish Version;  and  this  term  applies  just  as  well  to  twenty  other  trans- 
lations as  to  this  one. 

As  the  work  was  begun,  continued  and  completed  by  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  it  ought  to  be  termed 
the  Canterbury  Version.  And  so  the  translation  made  in  1611  should 
be  called  "  King  James'  Version,"  and  not  the  "  Authorized  Version." 

The  authority  that  ordered  that  translation  to  be  made,  as  is  well 
known,  was  that  of  James,  King  of  England,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  the  churches  by  his  authority — and,  apart  from  its  general  use: 
this  is  all  the  '^  authority  "  it  ever  had,  and  this  is  all  the  right  it  had 
or  has  to  the  name  of  the  "  Authorized  Version." 

Let  us  begin,  then,  by  getting  rid  of  misleading  names  and  call  the 
translation  of  1611  King  James'  Version,  and  that  of  1885  the  Can- 
terbury Version ;  each  is  equally  entitled  to  the  name  "  Revised,"  or 
the  name  "  Anglo." 

The  Canterbury  Version,  then,  is  simply  one  of  many  English  trans- 
lations made  between  the  years  1380  and  1885:  on  what  grounds,  then, 
may  the  C.  V.  claim  kindly  consideration  from  English-speaking 
Christians  ? 

(a)  The  number  of  revisers,  100.  {h)  The  time  spent,  15  years. 
(c)  Access  to  three  of  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts — the  Siniatic, 
Alexandrian,  and  Vatican,  and  many  others.  A  new  translation  of 
any  classic,  if  made  by  competent  scholarship,  is  eagerly  looked  for 
and  cordially  received  by  all  persons  interested  in  the  classics.  A  new 
translation  of  Plato  or  Homer  or  Virgil  will  command  the  respectful 
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and  kindly  attention  of  critics;  and  if  it  should  be  announced  that 
three  manuscripts  of  any  one  of  these  classics,  dating  back  to  the 
fourth  century,  had  been  discovered,  and  that  four-score  eminent 
scholars  were  diligently  preparing  a  new  translation,  we  venture  to 
state  that  scholars  in  all  lands,  where  English  is  spoken,  and  Greek  and 
Latin  are  understood,  would  hail  with  profoundest  joy  the  new  trans- 
lation. And  yet,  when  this  very  thing  is  done  as  regards  the  Bible, 
the  ecclesiastical  Modocs,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  grasp  their  toma- 
hawks and  scalping-knives  and  leap  forth  to  destroy  without  mercy 
this  wicked  new-comer  into  the  arena  of  English  Versions.  Why 
should  this  version  be  scalped,  hewed  and  hacked,  rather  than  Cover- 
dale^s,  the  Genevan,  or  King  James'  ?  They  are  all  translations,  all 
are  revisions,  not  one  of  them  is  perfect,  any  one  or  all  of  them  may 
be  still  further  revised  and  improved. 

Less  than  forty  men,  in  seven  years,  without  the  aid  of  the  three 
best  MSS.  known  to  scholars,  made  the  King  James'  Version.  Why, 
then,  should  this  be  so  much  better  than  the  work  of  one  hundred 
men,  for  fifteen  years,  with  more  and  better  manuscripts  ?  Why,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  should  King  James'  be  full  of  beauties  and  the 
Canterbury  of  blemishes  P 

It  has  been  published  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  that  Spurgcon  said : 
"  Tlie  Canterbury  Revision  was  strong  on  Greek,  but  very  weak  on 
English."  It  is  not  clearly  settled  that  this  great  preacher  ever  made 
the  remark ;  if  he  did,  his  saying  it  does  not  make  it  true.  If  you  will 
empanel  a  jury  of  twelve  competent  English  scholars  and  submit  the 
question  to  them,  we  are  quite  confident  that  their  verdict,  after  a 
careful  examination,  would  be  one  in  favor  of  the  English  of  the  Can- 
terbury Version.  With  all  the  talk  about  the  beauties  and  strength 
of  the  old  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  not  one  American  in  a  hundred  can  read 
a  verse  in  it;  we  venture  the  assertion  that  the  English  of  to-day  is 
better  than  the  English  of  1611. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  best  things  of  the  "  C.  V."  are  not  in 
the  text.  I  mean  the  unaccepted  revisions  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee, printed  in  the  Appendix.  Had  these  suggestions  been 
adopted,  the  version,  we  think,  would  have  been  vastly  improved. 
No  student  of  the  Bible  should,  on  any  account,  neglect  to  read  and 
master  all  these  criticisms.  If  the  Americans  had  been  allowed,  not 
merely  to  read  and  suggest  but  also  to  vote,  we  should  have  had  a 
better  translation. 

For  one,  I  use  the  "Canterbury  Version"  in  my  study,  f  amily,lecture- 
room,class-room  and  pulpit — ^not  to  the  exclusion  of  King  James' — and 
am  greatly  helped  by  it  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God. 
And  any  fairly  good  translation  will  be  helpful  in  this  direction ;  and 
if  we  had  fifty  versions  from  different  sources  so  much  the  bet- 
ter.    Anything  and  everything  that  will  help  to  a  better  understand- 
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ing  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  kindly  received  and  properly  used. 
This  Revision  is  not  sufficiently  radical  to  meet  my  own  views  of 
i^hat  was  needed,  and  I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  an  American  Re- 
vision will  be  undertaken  under  proper  evangelical  auspices  and  de- 
nominational authority. 

In  common  with  many  others,  I  have  often  wondered  what  Ps. 
xvi:  2,  "my  goodness  extendeih  not  to  thee,"  did  or  could  mean. 
I  turn  to  the  Canterbury  and  read,  "  Thou  art  my  Lord,  I  have  no 
^good  beyond  thee.'* 

In  Exodus  xii:  35,  36  (K.  J.),  the  statement  is  made  that  the  He* 
brews  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians,  etc. ;  and  laborious  and  unsatisfac* 
tory  have  been  the  efforts  made  by  expositors  to  justify  this  "  bor- 
rowing." I  turn  to  the  Canterbury,  and  there  lis  no  borrowing  what- 
ever. The  Hebrews  "  asked  "  or  demanded,  and  the  Egyptians  "  gave  " 
^hat  was  asked. 

Who  has  not  wearied  himself  to  understand  the  **  mark  that  Grod 
«et  on  Cain"  (Gen.  iv;  15,  K.  J.)?  The  Canterbury  translates 
properly — ^reads,  the  Lord  "appointed  a  sign,"  or  gave  a  token  to  Cain, 
lest  any  finding  him  should  smite  him;  no  mark  was  set  on  him,  but  a 
sign  or  token  was  given  him.  (Ps.  Ixxxiv:  5):  "In  whose  heart  are 
the  ways  of  them,"  says  King  James',  while  the  C.  V.  reads,  "  In 
whose  heart  are  the  highways  to  Zion." 

In  Isaiah  (viii:  21)  there  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  superiority  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  American  Committee.  The  Canterbury  revi- 
sers have  retained  the  old  form  hardly  "bestead"  instead  of  "  sore  dis- 
tressed "  of  the  AnL  Com. 

Ps.  xxi:  3.  "For  thou  * preventest '^  with  the  blessings  of  thy  good- 
ness." The  American  Committee,  here  and  elsewhere,  use  the  word 
"  me€^,"  "  meetest.^^ 

Ps.  Ixxix:  8..    "  Let  thy  tender  mercies  speedily  *  m€6^  '  us." 

Many  of  the  best  changes  proposed  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
These  changes  proposed  by  the  Am.  Com.  were  declined  by  the  Eng. 
Cool,  but  they  graciously  allowed  the  Americans  "  leave  to  print "  in 
the  Appendix. 

We  note  the  following,  viz.:  (a)  In  the  O.  T.,  nearly  all  the  sug- 
gestions under  head  VII.  were  modem,  and  proper  English  words 
were  substituted  for  obsolete  and  improper  terms,  (b)  In  both  texts, 
substituting  ^^who^^  or  ^Hhaf^  for  ^^which^^^  when  used  of  persons.  Why 
the  Revisers  should  persist  in  retaining  this  intolerable  form  of  ex- 
pression passes  comprehension,  (c)  In  the  N.  T.,  to  strike  "  spirit  " 
from  the  titles  and  headings,  {d)  Holy  Spirit  instead  of  Holy 
Ghost  (everywhere),  {e)  Use  demon  instead  of  devil.  There  is  but 
one  devil,  Satan — there  are  many  demons. 

"  This  *C.  R.'  marks  an  era  in  Biblical  scholarship,  ^nd  its  publica- 
tion meets  and  tends  largely  to  satisfy  the  general  and  urgent  de- 
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mand  for  the  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  original  Scriptures  into 
the  English  tongue.  Its  circulation  and  use  will  result  in  the  wider 
diffusion  and  more  correct  understanding  of  (rod's  Word." 

The  above  quotation  is  from  a  report  made  the  Washington  City 
Bible  Society  by  a  special  committee  of  eight  prominent  ministers 
representing  six  different  denominations. 

The  attitude  of  all  English-speaking  people  towards  the  "  Canter- 
bury Version  '*  should  be  one  not  of  captious,  carping  criticism,  but 
of  unprejudiced  and  kindly  consideration. 


v.— SHORT     PASTORATES:     SUGGESTIONS     AS    TO    A 

REMEDY. 

By  Rev.  A.  McElboy  Wylik. 

SoMB  may  ask,  "  Well,  after  all,  are  short  pastorates  really  an  evil 
in  the  Church  ?" 

The  late  distinguished  Dr.  Bethune  is  quoted  as  having  said  that 
more  than  five  years  as  pastor  over  one  flock  is  not  desirable  for  the 
average  American  clergyman.  And  another  eminent  preacher  of  our 
land  has  said:  "That  short  pastorates  in  the  ministry  are  merciful  in- 
terpositions of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  congregations." 

The  order  and  the  experience  of  the  M.  E.  Church  (the  great 
pioneer)  show  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  This  much, 
however,  we  may  say,  that,  whereas  an  itinerant  ministry  is  the  better 
(certainly  in  some  communities)  for  bringing  in,  a  permanent  pastor- 
ate is  the  best  for  building  up. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  this  question  was  amicably  discussed 
between  the  writer  and  a  number  of  brethren  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
(some  of  them  being  presiding  elders),  the  concession  was  generally 
made  on  their  part,  that  for  edification  generally,  and  particularly  in 
large  cities,  long  pastorates  are  decidedly  preferable.  Then,  as  a 
country  becomes  more  settled,  and  older  in  its  institutions  and  orders 
of  society,  long-continued  pastorates  become  more  and  more  desirable. 
Yet,  if  we  are  to  have  short  pastorates,  we  heartly  endorse  the  wit  of 
a  M.  E.  brother:  "  It  is  far  better  to  be  moved  "  (in  order)  "  on  a 
wheel  than  to  be  ridden  on  a  rail." 

We  think,  however,  that^very  much  may  be  gathered  from  a  due 
study  of  the  methods  adopted  and  carefully  pursued  by  men  who 
have  continued  in  long  pastorates.  From  the  fact  that  a  man  has  re- 
mained ten  years  or  more  in  one  field,  with  abiding  or  increased  ac- 
ceptance, shows  that  he  is  a  man  of  power  and  parts,  and  that  his  plans 
and  habits  are  well  worth  the  study. 

In  a  previous  article  *  the  writer  suggested  no  less  than  ten  causes 
which  largely  {)revail  in  our  land,  each  and  all  of  them  tending  toward 

*  Vol.  X.,  p.  364,  HoMiLmc  Bxnxw. 
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the  abbreviation  of  the  pastorate.  These  causes  readily  suggest 
countervailing  preventives;  but  many  will  ask  of  our  largely  experi- 
enced brethren,  "  How  will  you  go  to  work  practically  to  pursue  the 
preventive  course,  and  how  will  you  act  in  this  and  that  and  the  other 
emergency  ?" 

Before  we  attempt  to  lay  our  answers  over  these  important  ques- 
tions, we  would  like  to  indulge,  for  a  space,  in  a  citation  of  the  gen- 
eral features  involved.  All  will  agree  that  a  pastor's  power  in  any 
community  depends  upon  his  influence,  and  influence  is  not  gauged 
simply  by  his  power  in  the  pulpit. 

Who  of  us  do  not  know  of  men  who  are  mighty  in  the  pulpit,  but 
are  mites  outside  of  it  ?  Who  of  us  but  can  appreciate  the  old  saw 
as  applicable  to  not  a  few  ?  ^*  You  hear  that  man  in  the  pulpit,  and 
you  think  he  ought  never  to  go  out  of  it;  you  see  him  out  of  the 
pulpit,  and  you  say,  what  a  pity  he  should  ever  enter  it  I"  Whatever 
the  talent,  the  learning,  the  oratory  of  such  men,  they  never  can  be- 
come great  factors  for  permanent  good  in  the  community.  Perma- 
nently operative  power  for  good  must  ever  be  co-ordinate  with  a  man's 
influence.  Then  the  question  is,  IIow  can  a  man's  influence  be  made 
accumulative  in  a  community  ?  Some  men  are  more  firmly  fixed  in  a 
community  at  sixty  than  they  were  at  thirty,  and,  per  contra^  other 
men  have  a  weaker  grip  on  church  and  people  on  the  365th  day  than 
they  had  on  the  first  day  of  administration. 

Certain  principles  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  an  ability  to  main- 
tain  a  lengthened  pastorate,  any  one  of  which  it  will  not  do  to  ignore 
or  lightly  esteem. 

1.  Simplicity  of  Character.  Our  Lord  summed  it  up  under  this 
striking  figure:  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves."  Sim- 
plicity is  neither  simpleness  nor  innocence.  An  equal  mixture  of  the 
serpent  and  the  dove  avoids  both  extremes. 

You  note  this  feature  in  every  eminently  useful  servant  of  God. 
You  detect  this  atmosphere  the  instant  you  come  into  his  presence. 
Both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit  you  notice  the  absence  of  self-asser- 
tion and  of  obtrusive  self -consciousness ;  you  note  a  beautiful,  child- 
like naturalness  in  social  contact,  a  quickness  to  listen  to  others  and  to 
spread  a  close  attention  upon  their  interests,  without  ever  obtruding 
his  own  personality.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  this  beautiful 
trait  is  characteristic,  in  some  degree,  of  every  pastor  whose  position  is 
ever  being  strengthened  by  an  accumulating  influence. 

2.  Another  general  principle,  is  that  influence  blossoms  upon  the 
affectional  rather  than  upon  the  mental  parts  of  our  nature.  One  man 
there  is  whose  field  has  been  for  many  years  in  a  certain  community. 
It  is  confessed  he  has  no  superior  there  for  talent,  or  education,  or  ex- 
perience. It  is  confessed  he  is  conscientious — almost  morbidly  con- 
scientious.    His  ability  is  everywhere  recognized.     Yet  his  influence 
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is  very  little,  and  his  place  has  been  kept  thas  far  only  through  most 
painstaking  and  almost  painful  efforts.  He  himself  recognizes  the 
fact,  that  it  is  hardly  safe  for  him  to  undertake  to  influence  one  in  a 
certain  direction  lest  it  may  decide  him  to  go  North  instead  of  South. 
How  can  this  phenomenon  be  accounted  for  ?  He  is  an  admirable 
man — ^he  has  many  (almost  all)  the  great  elements  of  power,  yet  he 
wields  but  little  influence.  The  answer  can  be  given  in  a  single  phrase 
— ^he  is  an  iceberg  in  the  midst  of  a  garden. 

Bright  he  is,  and  transparent,  and  strong  and  weighty,  majestic 
withal,  but  the  flowers  will  not  blossom  near  that  cold  mount  of  crys- 
tal,  and  the  fruits  will  not  ripen.  Whether  the  man  is  more  unfor- 
tunate than  blameworthy  we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide.  Certain 
it  is,  he  was  reared  early  in  life  beneath  a  system  that  was  all  con- 
science and  law,  and  no  love.  Conscience  and  right,  truth  and  law 
came  as  propositions  of  geometry.  Conscience  and  systems  of  truth, 
came  as  the  skeletons  and  bones  of  the  body,  unclothed  with  flesh, 
and  destitute  of  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  an  all-embracing  life. 

Is  it  not  just  here  that  so  many  fail  ?  Strength  is  persistently 
sought  in  the  intellect  in  all  its  departments,  and  it  is  charred  in  the 
dry  heat  of  logic  and  law;  and  so  the  colunms,  however  massive-look- 
ing, crumble  to  pieces  beneath  the  pressing  tests  of  practical  life. 
That  man  sees  the  Tom  Thumbs  go  ahead  of  the  giant,  just  because 
in  Tom  Thumb  there  is  more  sweetness  and  sympathy  than  in  the  en- 
tire trunk  of  your  Brobdignag.  It  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that 
the  danger  lies  largely  in  this  direction. 

Men  early  look  forward  to  the  ministry.  They  are  early  taken  from 
home  and  all  the  affectional  factors  of  home-life,  and  they  are  educated 
as  stags.  While  the  horns  of  thought  and  logic  and  propositions  grow 
into  beautiful,  branching  antlers  of  strength,  the  affectional,  the  tender 
and  sympathetic,  is  starved  and  uncultivated.  The  man  stands  apart 
as  a  stag  to  challenge  and  push,  and  not  as  an  angel  of  the  Church, 
with  an  angel's  strength  to  draw;  and  win. 

Was  it  not  significant  that  the  ascended  Lord  addressed  the  bishops 
of  the  Asian  churches  as  "  angels  "  ?  When  we  think  of  an  angel 
we  see  a  man ,  but  a  man  of  heavenly  sweetness,  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy, as  well  as  of  heavenly  light. 

3.  Another  principle  that  works  towards  permanency  is  (it  is  diffi- 
cult to  seize  a  word  broad  enough  to  cover  the  whole  ground — we 
suggest)  deliberation  of  accumiUation.  It  is  the  same  here  as  in  the 
world  of  finance.  A  lucky  hit  in  speculation  may  roll  out  a  large  for- 
tune; but  it  will  be  soon  squandered,  or  else  it  will  mar  the  life  of  the 
possessor.  Many  men  seem  to  be  morbidly  zealous  to  begin  by  strik- 
ing twelve,  and  the  same  men  too  often  end  (and  speedily,  too)  by 
striking  one  or  more.  Their  career  is  an  anti-climax.  They  poise 
their  pyramid  on  the  apex  and  compliment  their  own  skill.     A  little 
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further  on  they  need  a  great  deal  of  propping,  and  yet  topple  over  in 
spite  of  their  dearly-purchased  stays. 

All  this  comes  of  the  endeavor  to  overvault  deliberation.  A  man 
may  think  that  hurrying  along  the  street  and  habitually  passing  yon- 
der lad  without  attention  is  gaining  time  and  not  injuring  influence. 
But  a  little  time  proves  the  contrary,  lliat  slighrted  lad  returns 
home  and  sows  disaffection,  and  the  father  reveals  the  effects  in 
a  sullen  but  determined  opposition  to  the  pastor,  and  he  never  re- 
lents. Three  minutes  at  the  right  time  would  have  driven  a  nail 
in  a  sure  place. 

Nowhere  more  than  here  does  the  Latin  motto  hold  with  greatest 
force  of  application — Featina  Unte.  Let  the  new  pastor  deliberately 
go  to  work  to  strengthen  himself  with  the  office-bearers  of  the  church, 
with  the  members,  with  the  adherents  and  regular  supporters,  first; 
unify  and  coalesce  these  before  he  makes  any  movement  toward  the 
outsiders.  Seek  to  make  haste  by  reversing  this  order,  and  influence 
is  weakened,  and  the  pastor's  stability  imperilled. 

It  was  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  great  surgeon,  who  declared  that  if 
he  were  summoned  to  a  man  who  would  bleed  to  death  in  five  min- 
utes, he,  as  surgeon,  would  take  two  minutes  to  deliberate  and  then 
save  the  man'B  life;  whereas,  precipitating  an  operation  at  once,  the 
man  might  be  sacrificed.  Thus,  he  emphasized  deliberation,  and  we 
pastors  have  need  to  do  the  same. 

Have  deliberation  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  or,  as  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish statesman  puts  it,  "  No  zeal,  no  zeal,  my  young  frien<i,  remember 
that  !'*  Of  course  the  statesman  used  "  zeal  "  in  condemning  an  offen- 
sive sense  of  the  term,  Let  the  look  come  before  and  not  after  the 
leap.  Some  take  such  a  long  run  to  jump  into  the  boat  that  they 
alight  over  on  the  further  side  and  a  ducking  or  drowning  follows. 

If  the  careers  of  men  be  noted  who  have  held  long  pastorates,  it 
will,  we  think,  generally  be  seen  that  they  are  men  of  deliberation. 

Put  these  three  principles  together,  and  incoi*porate  them  upon  a 
life  consecrated  to  a  faithful  Grospel  in  a  faithful  pastorate,  and  their 
accumulating  influence  and  assured  stability  in  official  position  must, 
by  God's  blessing,  be  the  result. 


v.— CONCERNING  THE  MAKING  OF  WILLS. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  EX-ATTOIINEY. 
By  John  D.  Sherwood,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

[We  give  place  to  the  following  remlnisoenoee  of  a  member  of  the  legal  profeasioD,  who  for  many 
years  practiced  in  the  higher  courts  of  New  York  City  and  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  now,  in  a  green  old  age,  amuses  himself  and  instructs  the  public  by  frequent  use 
of  his  pen.  While  not  strictly  in  the  line  of  The  Hokxlktic  Bxvixw.  we  regard  his  communication 
as  Tery  suggestive,  and  may  be  turned  to  good  accoimt  Considering  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
from  whatever  point  of  Tiew  surveyed,  the  disposition  of  property  in  testamentary  legal  form  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate,  difficult  and  responsible  duties  which  a  man  is  called  upon  to  perform.  And 
j^  it  is  notoriously  true,  that  scarcely  any  duty  in  life  is  more  irksome,  that  we  are  more  prone  to 
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date  to  the  bwi,  or  Uuit  It  performed.  If  performed  at  all,  with  leee  eoond  dleeretion,  peinetakiog 
oue,  and  impartial,  atriot  Joatloe.  What  a  world  of  litigatioii  would  be  avoided  I  what  aad  breaches 
in  familjr  circles  would  be  prarented  I  what  bitteneM  of  feeling,  and  refleotkme  on  tbe  dead,  and 
qoarrela  among  the  anrvirinii  heirs,  would  be  saved,  if  this  solemn  dutj  were  attended  to  in  time^ 
and  wiaelj  and  oonscienttottsly  performed  as  in  the  si^t  of  Ood  I 

As  pastors  are  often  called  ni>on  by  their  parishoners  and  friends  to  gire  adTioe  as  to  how  prop- 
erty ahall  be  divided  and  disposed  of  in  their  last  will  and  testament  this  paper  will  commend 
itself  to  their  special  consideration.  Family  Jars,  feuds,  pnjndioes^  partialities  and  wrong  notions 
of  duty  enter  largely  into  the  making  of  wills  as  fisctors  to  color  and  distort  and  perpetuate  passion 
and  wrong;  and  hers  is  the  special  occasion  of  the  minister  of  righteousness  to  exercise  the  pre* 
fogative  of  his  sacred  oAce.— Eds.] 

Ov  all  the  pboses  of  tbe  professional  life  of  the  lawjer,  that  which  is  the  least 
known  to  ttie  pnblio  is  the  oonftdential  relation  which  is  manifested  behind  the 
closed  door  of  the  prirate  office.  What  the  general  pnblic  most  sees,  and  by 
which  it  judges  both  the  intelleotoal  and  moral  quality  of  the  lawyer,  is  the  bellig- 
erent and  often  ungracious  exhibition  in  court,  where,  under  the  sharp  and  severe 
pressure  of  antagonism,  the  production  of  facts  adverse  to  his  case,  and  sometimes 
the  exasperating  and  misleading  conduct  of  the  presiding  Judge,  and  the  tactics  of 
opposing  counsel,  conspire  to  place  the  lawyer  in  a  very  unfavorable  light  to  the 
public  gaze.  And  hence  the  professional  exhibitions  of  the  advocate  in  pnblic  are 
usually  criticised  severely,  to  his  personal,  and  sometimes  professional,  disad- 
Tantage. 

But  it  is  in  the  private  office  that  the  lawyer  shows  the  true  quality  of  his  head 
and  heart.  Let  us,  in  imagination,  enter  quietly  this  private  office,  and  sitting 
down  invisibly  in  a  corner  near  a  pile  of  large  books,  the  overflow  of  the  well- 
filled  shelves,  forming  a  wall  on  that  side  of  the  comfortably  furnished  room,  wit- 
ness an  interview  between  the  middle-aged  counsellor  and  some  gniy-haired,  well- 
dressed,  prosperous  client,  who  is  pretty  sure  to  call  early  in  the  morning  hours, 
as  well  to  save  time — that  precious  mercantile  commodity  in  New  York— as  to  get 
off  from  his  mind  a  new  and  troublesome  subject. 

We  have  not  long  to  wait.  A  quick,  impatient  rap  soon  summons  the  /awyer  to 
the  door,  which  he  at  once  opens  and  admits  a  rosy-faced,  bustling  old  gentleman, 
whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Cavendish. 

**  Good  morning,  Mr.  Oavendish.  You  are  out  early.  Did  you  see  the  early 
bird  in  Madison  Square  this  morning  ?  Nothing  more  serious  I  hope  gives  me 
this  unexpected  call." 

BIb.  Cavzmdibh,  with  a  brisk  manner,  still  standing,  although  an  offered  chair 
invites  him  to  sit  down,  replies,  or  rather  breaks  at  once  into  his  business  :  *'I 
thought  that  I  would  make  my  Will  this  morning  **  (this  in  an  apologetic  tone  of 
voice;  then,  with  assumed  vivacity,  like  whistling  in  a  lonesome  place/:  *<  No  harm 
in  that,  eh.  Counsellor  ?" 

Ms.  S.  "  Oh  no.  It  is  what  every  prudent  man  should  do^legally  dispose  of 
the  fruits  of  his  life-work  while  in  health  and  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties." 

Mb.  C.  (impatiently).  *<  Yes,  yes.  I  suppose  that  yon  can  draw  me  up  a  short 
paper  that  will  serve,  in  a  few  minutes?  I  don't  want  any  long-winded  document." 

Mb.  S.  **  Oh  yes.  I  can  make  it  very  short,  if  that  is  the  principal  point.  But 
I  suppose  that  you  desire  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  your  property  as  will  be 
right  towards  your  good  wife  and  children,  and  be  just  in  all  directions.  Let  me 
see;  you  have  been  in  business  and  pretty  hard  at  work  in  this  city  hard  on  to 
forty  years.  I  have  known  you  for  thirty  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  have  accu- 
mulated a  handsome  property." 

Mb.  C.  (with  ill-concealed  pride  and  satisfaction):  "Well,  I  suppose  that  Tve 
got  something  to  show  for  it." 

Mb.  S.  (taking  up  from  tbe  table  and  looking  at  his  Diary):  **I  seethati  cannot 
draw  tbe  will  this  morning,  as  my  time  is  fully  engaged.     Besides,  Mr.  Cavendii>h, 
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are  tou  quite  prepared  to  go  into  the  details  which  the  making  of  a  Will  neoeii- 
aarily  inTolves?'* 

Ms.  C. (changing  his  position,  and  with  impatience  and  scTerity):  "Now, 
Connsellor,  don't  make  a  long  joh  of  this  little  matter,  I  want  to  get  it  off  my  mind 
as  soon  as  I  can." 

Mb.  8.  "That  is  right,  and  the  way  to  get  it  off  your  mind  is  to  do  it  properly, 
and  so  that  it  will  stay  done  and  ofll'* 

Mb.  C.  (more  thonghtfnlly  and  taking  a  seat):  *'  Well,  there  is  something  in 
that"  Then,  looking  at  his  watch,  and  in  a  reproachfal  tone,  **  1  can't  afford  to 
stay  here  all  the  morning." 

Mb.  8.  "  Have  yon  spoken  to  your  wife  abont  this,  consulted  her  about  the 
proper  disposition  of  your  property?^ 

Mb.  C.  (astonished  and  firm):  "  Of  course  not.  I  don't  wftnt  her  to  know  any- 
thing about  it    I  don't  see  what  she  has  to  do  about  the  matter." 

Mb.  8.  (calmly):  "Well,  now,  that  shows  how  I  have  been  mistaken  all  along.  I 
thought  that  you  had  a  good  wife  and  was  happily  married.^ 

Mb.  0.  "  8he  ia  a  good  wife,  none  better;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  It's 
ipy  property,  I  guess.    I  made  it  oil.** 

Mb.  S.  "  That  may  be,  Mr.  Cavendish;  but  if  your  wife  is  like  mine,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  while  you  have  been  industriously  making  the  money  at  the  store, 
she  has  been  industriously  saving  it  at  the  house;  saving  it  by  a  wise  and  thought- 
ful economy  in  making  a  little  go  a  long  way.  That  is  what  accumulates.' 
Mb.  G.  (grimly  laughing):  "  I  see  that  you  are  a  woman's-rights  man.' 
Mb.  S.  "Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  just  and  give  them  all  their  rights. 
They,  the  wives,  are  willing  enough  to  do  their  full  shore  of  the  work  and  perform 
faithfully,  although  quietly  and  uncomplainingly,  their  duties;  and  I  think  we 
men  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  defrauded  of  their  rights." 

Mb.  C.  '*  Well,  there  is  something  in  that.    You  have  given  me  a  first-rate  lec- 
ture." 
Mb.  S.  '*I  am  glad  that  you  like  it.    I  throw  that  in  without  charge." 
Mb.  C.  "  Well,  that  is  a  good  joke — a  lawyer  giving  advice  without  charge!  Now, 
Counsellor,  is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  have  me  do,  besides  talking 
to  my  wife,  before  drawing  this  little  document?" 

Mb.  S.  "Yes,  I  would  advise  you,  after  consulting  your  wife,  to  make  n 
little  memorandum,  stating  the  names  and  ages  of  your  children,  and  setting  out 
in  a  general  way  your  real  estate  and  about  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  rest 
of  your  property,  and  how  you  wish  to  leave  it,  and  bring  the  paper  to  me  next 
week,  Saturday,  at  this  time  of  day  "—looking  at  his  watch — "  say  nine  o'clock." 
You  may  think  of  some  charities  you  would  like  to  favor.  It  is  sometimes  a  good 
thing  to  give  these  good  and  wise  people  who  have  organized  these  big  charities 
something  to  keep  them  agoing — a  little  grist  in  the  hopper  to  save  the  machinery 
from  getting  rusting  and  stopping.  But,  of  course,  it  is  your  Will,  Mr.  Cavendish, 
not  mine.** 

31b.  C.  (rising  and  evidently  relieved  from  a  disagreeable  interview):  "Just  so, 
Mr.  8. ;  just  so.  I'll  attend  to  it  and  be  here  at  the  time  you  mention."  And  he 
is  gladly  released,  with  some  new  suggestions  about  a  testator's  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. 

The  above,  as  I  believe  the  recollections  of  most  lawyers  who  have  been  in  prac- 
tice a  score  or  more  of  years  will  agree  with  mine,  is  an  average  experience  in  the 
oi>ening  interview  with  a  gentleman  who  has  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  the 
distasteful  obligation  to  indicate  on  paper  a  disposition  of  property,  in  whose  ac- 
cumulation he  has  been  so  busy  for  many  years,  as  to  find  no  time,  as  he  has  no 
relish,  for  its  proper  distribution.  Qf  course,  this  first  approach  to  the  matter  is 
not  in  every  case  the  some.    Sometimes  there  are  positive  obstacles  to  be  re- 
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moTedy  misoonoeptions  of  Inw  to  be  corrected,  or  narrow  prejndices  to  be  widened 
ont  or  obliterated.  An  experienced  lawyer,  with  jnst  Tiews  of  obligation  on  the 
part  of  thone  who  have  been  all  their  liveH  simply  making  money  in  one  line  of 
bnsinesH,  can  and  onght,  from  bit  mnltiform  observationii,  to  do  most  yalnable 
service  in  guiding,  by  wise  and  jnst  suggestions,  the  crnde,  hasty,  and  often  very 
nnreasonable  notions  of  those  who  come  to  him  with  possibly  only  two  ideas — first, 
that  they  onght  to  make  a  will;  and,  secondly,  make  it  short,  and  get  rid  of  the 
disagreeable  thing  as  soon  as  possible. 

Let  ns  ensconce  ourselves  in  the  same  qniet  comer  of  that  private  office  on  the 
next  week's  Saturday,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Promptly  at  the  time,  Mr.  Onvendish  raps  at  the  door  in  the  same  quick,  ner- 
vous manner,  and,  as  Mr.  S.  opens  it,  walks  in  with  a  rapid,  bustling  manner,  de- 
clines the  offered  chair,  looks  at  his  watch,  and  standing  at  the  table  at  which  his 
lawyer  has  calmly  seated  himself,  quickly  produces  a  moderate-sized  sheet  of 
note-paper,  pretty  well  crumbled  up,  and  hurriedly  and  with  a  grim  sort  of  glad- 
ness laying  it  on  the  table,  as  if  it  were  a  dangerous  piece  of  dynamite  which  he 
had  reluctantly  agreed  to  deliver  at  that  place,  breaks  out: 

*'  There  it  is,  sir  ;  there  it  is  !** 

The  lawyer  quietly  takes  it  up,  reads  down  the  first  page  containiog  the  list  of 
the  children's  names  and  ages,  turns  over  to  the  second  page,  giving  a  hasty  out- 
line of  the  property  to  be  disposed  of,  among  which  are  the  briefest  mention  of 
the  Hopetown  Oil  Go.  lands.  Yellow  Creek  Bun  Coal-mine,  and  other  reminders 
of  sanguine  speculations  in  the  long  ago,  with  large  figures  set  opposite,  indicat- 
ing, doubtless,  the  amount  contributed  originally,  manifestly  blurred  over  by  an 
impatient  revising  thumb,  while  an  appreciative,  half-pitying  smile  flits  acroHs 
the  lawyer's  face  at  this  little  ragged  reoognition  of  a  share  by  this  successful 
merchant  in  the  average  weaknesses  or  trustful  confidences  in  promising  side* 
ventures  of  his  less  fortunate  fellows,  while  a  traoe  of  a  cloud  chases  across  the 
ruddy  face  of  the  merchant  as  his  eye  unconsciously  follows  the  lawyer's  down 
this  semi-arbitrary  record  of  the  past,  whose  net  results  from  pretty  uniform  suc- 
cess, punctuated  by  occasional  losses  from  a  generous  confidence  in  friendly  solici- 
tations, are  now  to  be  swept  within  the  gathering  folds  of  a  wilL 

**  I  have  been  tempted  into  some  pecuniary  follies, "  remarks  Mr.  C,  apologeti- 
cally, and  with  jest  a  faltering  tone  of  humiliation. 

**Say  rather,"  says  Mr.  S.,  soothingly,  '*that  you  have  generously  trusted  in 
friends  whone  wisdom  was  not  justified  by  results.  Still,  the  final  net  aggregate 
must  be  satisfactory  to  you,**  and  his  eye  traces  down  u  list  of  valuable  productive 
stores  and  uptown  houses. 

<* Well," replies  Mr.C,  with  a  prideful,  satisfied  air,  "it  isn't  so  bad  as  it 
might  have  been— as,  for  instance,"  putting  his  hand  half  playfully  on  Mr.  S.'s 
arm,  **  if  I  bad  had  a  wife,  like  my  friend  Flenr-de-Soliel,  who  gave  Plnard  par- 
ties and  expensive  Home  Journal  receptions,  instead  of  saving,  as  yon  said,  by  a 
wise  economy  at  the  house,  eh,  Counsellor?'* 

The  lawyer  now  turns  to  the  third  page  of  the  paper  and  reads  down  the  list  of 
proposed  dispositions  of  the  property,  ranging  through  the  names  of  the  children 
with  a  uniform  sum  set  opposite  the  first  three  until  reaching  the  fourth,  one  of 
the  SOUR,  there  is  a  sudden  diminution  of  $10,000,  and  an  indication  beneath  the 
line,  <Hhe  principal  to  trustees,  the  income  for  his  life  only." 

Mr.  S.,  looking  up  with  some  surprise  :  **MayI  ask,  Mr.  Cavendish,  what  is 
the  trouble  with  your  son  Fred  ?  He  always  seemed  to  me  to  bo  a  good,  bright, 
generous-hearted  boy.  May  I  inquire  why  you  make  a  difference  between  him 
and  his  brothers  and  sintera,  giving  him  a  smaller  amount,  and  placing  that 
smaller  amonntout  of  his  reach,  and  limiting  his  control  over  it  to  the  income,and 
that  during  his  life  ?    Of  course  you  must  have  some  good  reason  for  this." 
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Mr.  C.  "Well,  Coansellor,  yon  see  that  he  is  now  thirty  years  old.  When  he  wag 
home  on  one  of  his  college  vacations— well,  yes,  that  is  now  fourteen  years  ago — ^I 
directed  him  one  evening,  when  his  mother  and  I  were  going  out  to  a  party,  not  to 
leave  the  honse.  When  we  returned,  I  found  that  Fred  had  disobeyed  my  order; 
that  a  college  friend  had  come  in  and  persuaded  him  to  go  out  for  a  walk;  and  he 
went,  thus  disobeying  my  orders,  sir." 

Mb.  S.  '*I  never  knew  before,  Mr.  Cavendish,  that  you  had  any  Indian  blood 
in  your  veins." 

"No  more,  sir,  than  you  have,"  interjected  Mr.  G. 

■*  And,"  continued  Mr.  S.,  without  heeding  the  interruption,  "so  have  been 
like  a  real  Indian  remembering  this  little  fault  against  your  own  son  for  all  these 
years  and  are  now  going  to  use  your  power  to  perpetuate  your  long-cherished  re* 
sentment  against  one  of  your  children  who  is  legally  entitled  to  be  treated  like  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  Of  course,  Mr.  Cavendish,  this  property  is  yours,  and  you 
have  the  power  to  dispose  of  it  as  you  choose,  but  don't  .vou  think  that  such  a  dis- 
play of  your  displeasure  is  disproportioued  to  the  offence  ?  Would  you  like  to 
state  the  reason  for  this  discrimination  in  the  will  itself?" 

Mr.  C.  '*  Well,  I  don't  suppose  that  is  necessary.  But,  perhaps,  Oounsellor* 
you  are  right.  Please  make  Fred  like  the  others.  After  putting  such  a  black 
mark  on  him,  I  am  afraid  that  I^oouldn't  bear  to  look  on  him  with  any  pleasure  as 
long  as  I  lived."  Then,  resuming  his  better  nature  with  strong  insistence,  he  added: 
*'  It  would  be  cowardly  and  mean  to  treat  my  son  that  way.  Yes,  strike  that  out 
and  make  his  share  like  the  others." 

The  lawyer  obeyed,  and  then  resumed  reading,  his  eyes  sliding  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page  where  it  met  this  paragraph:  "To  my  wife,  Ethel,  the  use  of 
the  house  and  furniture  in  which  we  now  reside  .and  the  income  from  the  sum  of 
$175,000,"  under  which,  in  a  hurried,  cramped  hand,  was  crowded  in,  "  so  long  aa 
she  remains  my  widow;  but,  in  case  she  remarries,  all  claims  to  be  forfeited." 

Mr.  S.  read  this  paragraph  aloud,  and  then  quietly  said  :  *'  Well,  I  always  did 
think  that  Mrs.  Cavendish  was  a  generous,  kind-hearted  lady,  but  I  never  gave  her 
credit  for  so  much  as  that  shows.'' 

"Oh," said  Mr.  C,  looking  somewhat  disconcerted,  *'8he  never  consented  to 
that  part  about  having  the  house  and  income  only  as  long  as  she  was  my  widow. 
I  put  that  in  after  we  had  had  our  talk  together.  I  didn't  suppose  that  she  would 
wish  to  marry  any  one  else.  " 

"  And  you  didn't  mean  to  hold  out  any  inducements  for  her  to  do  so,"  said  the 
lawyer,  with  a  slight  touch  of  scorn.  "  If  she  only  knew  of  this  slight  change  you 
have  made,  how  tenderly  she  would  nurse  you  and  keep  you  alive,  so  that  this  will 
should  never  be  exposed  in  the  Surrogate's  office,  and  this  posthumous  punish- 
ment for  making  your  married  life  unhappy  would  never  have  been  revealed." 

"I  told  you.  Counsellor,"  said  Mr.  C,  "  that  she  was  a  good  wife." 

**Te8,"  replied  Mr.  S.,  "and  you  have  also  admitted  that  she  has,  by  her 
economy  and  wise  management,  helpeil  to  save  and  accumulate  this  money.  If 
that  is  so,  why  should  she  not,  in  her  old  age,  have  the  good  of  some 
of  it,  even  if,  after  yon  are  taken  away,  she  might,  by  a  rare  chance,  be  se- 
lected, on  account  of  her  good  reputation  as  your  wife,  to  make  some  other  gentle- 
man happy  while  relieving  herself  of  the  loneliness  of  widowhooil  ?  Yon  have  the 
power,  of  course,  Mr.  Cavendish,  to  affix  this  significant  condition  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  common  property,  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake?" 

"  I  believe  it  wonld,"  said  Mr.  Cavendish,  heartily,  shrinking  as  most  men  will 
when  confronted  with  such  not  uncommon  but  reprehensible  selfishness — **I  be- 
lieve it  would,  and  I  don't  want  to  make  any  more  if  I  can  help  iL" 

So,  after  a  little  further  talk  about  the  condition  of  the  real  estate  as  to  encum- 
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branoes  by  mortgnges,  leRJies  or  other  obarges,  the  DAmes,  compensation  and  ex- 
emption from  giving  secnrity,  of  the  exeoniors,  and  a  time  named  for  the 
execution  of  the  inntrnment,  Mr.  Cavendish  departed,  happy  in  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  discharging  a  disagreeable  duty,  and  made  happier  by  the  oonTiction 
that  he  had  been  saved  from  committing  several  wofol  blunders. 

Withont  intending  to  write  the  records  of  my  entire  professional  experiences  as 
to  the  arrangements  for  and  drawing  last  wills  and  tentaments,  I  may  point  out,  as 
a  matter  of  public  interest,  what  doubtless  all  lawyers  of  considerable  experience 
in  such  matters  will  attest,  that  never,  perhaps,  do  our  fellow-men  exhibit  more 
XMdnfully  or  pitiably  their  prejudices,  petty  tyrannies  of  temper,  lamentable  re- 
sentments against  their  relatives,  and  even  against  their  own  wives  and  children, 
as  when  exercising  their  arbitrary  right  and  power  to  use  their  property  to  chastise, 
spite,  disappoint,  or  punish  those  who  have  been  brought  in  the  close  intimacy 
of  their  homes  near  them,  and  sometimes  into  some  collision  with  their  wills,  or 
plans,  or  intentions. 

Yet  I  am  glad  to  add.  in  candor  and  fairness,  that  most  of  such  men  when 
Judiciously  shown  the  injustice  or  unrepsonableness  of  their  cherished  prejudices 
and  resentments,  are,  like  Mr.  Cavendish,  willing  to  give  them  up,  to  admit  their 
wrongfulness,  and  even  to  thank  their  legal  adviser  for  pointing  them  out. 

In  the  experiences  above  glanced  at,  I  desire  to  repeat  that  I  have  not  intended 
to  refer  to  any  single  individual  case,  but  rather  to  use  that  of  Mr.  Cavendiiih  to 
group  together  the  usual  or  average  experience  in  preparing  for  the  formal  execu- 
tion of  a  will  of  business  men  who  have  spent  long  lives  in  busily  and  successfully 
accumulating  large  properties  and  have  not  ceased  to  forget,  when  they  come  to 
dispose  of  their  possessions,  some  resentments  and  animosities  on  the  way,  re- 
sembling to  a  large  degree  those  noble  merchant-ships  coming  into  port  arter  a 
long  voyage,  loaded  down  by  valuable  cargoes  to  the  water's  edge,  yet  bringing 
in,  also,  some  seaweed  and  unseemingly  driftage  accumulated  during  the  voyage 
on  their  noble  sides. 


VII.— SOME  MODERN  FUNERAL  USAGES. 
By  George  M.  Stoxk,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Whilx  the  evergreen  has  taken  the  place  of  the  cypress  as  the  symbol  of  Chris- 
tian hope  for  the  **  Dead  in  Christ,"  there  remains  in  the  accessories  of  death 
much  that  is  essentially  unchristian.  Usages  linger  which  strangely  belie  the 
Christian  idea  of  death.  There  is  consequently  yet  required  much  teaching  to 
bring  our  thoughts  into  perfect  obedience  to  Christ's  revelation  of  its  import,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  survivors  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  are  to  treat 
this  event 

There  are  certain  sacred  ministries  of  friendship  which  we  may  perform  for  our 
friends  as  they  come  near  to  death.  It  is  the  hour  of  physfcnl  fhintness  and 
exhaustion.  The  presence  of  the  great  Friend,  who  conducts  his  beloved  through 
the  valley,  is,  of  course,  the  fundamental  consohition.  But  even  He  in  His  hour 
of  apprehension  of  death,  when  He  was  "exceedingly  sorrowful,'*  asked  tbe 
vigil  and  sympathy  of  Peter,  James  and  John.  The  hour  of  death  is  also  in  some 
oases  a  time  of  special  temptation.  It  is  the  occasion  of  the  last  onset  of  the 
tempter.  **The  last  enemy  to  be  destroyed  is  death."  Hence,  the  service  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  in  the  Church  of  England  has  this  petition  :  **  O.  holy  and 
merciful  Saviour,  Thou  most  worthy  Judge  eternal,  suffer  us  not  at  our  lost  hour 
for  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from  Ihee." 

Our  grief  at  the  death-bed  side  should  be  moderated  and  transfigured  with 
Christian  hope.     The  dying  should  catch  from  our  faces  the  fore-gleam  of  the 
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city,  of  which  "the  Lamb  is  the  light.'*    The  offices  of  ardent  affection  are  not 
nnweloome  in  this  memorable  hour: 

**  On  some  fond  breMt  the  parting  soul  rellM, 
Some  pious  drope  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  Toioe  of  Nature  cries. 
E'en  in  our  ashes  Uts  their  wonted  ilres." 

When  the  vital  spark  has  fled,  let  the  face  be  quietly  covered.  The  exposure  of 
the  body  at  funerals  is  frequently  in  bod  taste  and  ministers  only  to  morbid 
feelings.  We  hear  occasionally  requests  from  the  living  that  their  bodies  may  be 
spared  from  public  gaze  when  death  has  begun  to  work  its  changes.  Such 
requests  deserve  to  be  sacredly  respected.  Just  before  the  death  of  that  Christian 
soldier,  Hedley  Vicars,  he  said,  •*  Cover  my  face  ! " 

Jeremy  Tiiylor,  in  his  "Holy  Dying,"  says:  "It  is  good  that  the  body  be  kept 
vuiled  and  secret,  and  not  exposed  to  curious  eyes,  or  the  dishonors  wrought  by 
the  changes  of  death  discerned  and  stared  upon  by  impertinent  persons.  When. 
Cyrus  was  dying,  he  called  his  sons  and  friends  to  take  their  leave,  to  touch  his 
hand,  to  see  him  the  last  time,  and  gave  in  charge  that,  when  he  had  put  his  veil 
over  his  face,  no  man  should  uncover  it." 

The  publicity  of  the  leave-taking,  by  those  who  sustain  most  intimate  relations 
to  the  dead,  is  happily  failing  as  a  usage,  but  it  needs  more  definite  and  emphatio 
disoourogemeat  -  The  best  taste  would  suggest  the  fitness  of  the  last  look  before 
the  arrival  of  the  friends  who  are  to  share  in  the  obsequies.  At  any  rate,  the 
occasion  is  too  sacred  for  the  eyes  and  ears  of  strangers,  or  even  of  friends  who 
are  not  closely  bound  to  us. 

The  character  of  the  religious  services  of  the  funeral  has  received  much  con-^ 
sideration  recently  in  pastoral  conferences.  The  opinion  of  the  writer  is,  that  the 
balance  of  judgment  expressed,  respecting  the  special  services  at  an  ordinary  fu^ 
nerol,  would  favor  simple  prayer  and  appropriate  Scripture  lessons.  This  rule  should 
not,  however,  be  enforced  with  iron  vigor.  Alas  !  to  those  who  mourn,  no  funeral 
is  an  ordinary  one !  Each  case  has  peculiar  features,  and  at  times,  certainly,  a  few 
well-chosen  words  may  add  much  comfort,  and  raise  the  occasion  to  a  fruitful 
means  of  grace.  Let  it  be  an  object,  however,  to  avoid  all  fulsome  eulogy  and 
immoilerate  praise.  Many  a  preacher  of  Christ  has  undone  at  the  grave  hia 
previous  work  in  the  piUpit  Common  honesty  requires  moderation  in  these 
circumstances,  while  all  the  sources  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved  are  to  be  properly 
used. 

Sacred  song  may  sometimes  be  the  channel  of  Christian  grief.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
already  quoted,  says,  <*  The  church  in  her  funerals  of  the  dead  used  to  sing 
psalms,  and  to  give  thanks  for  the  redemption  and  delivery  of  the  soul  from  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  mortality.  And  therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  get  angry 
when  God  hears  onr  prayers,  who  call  upon  him  to  hasten  His  coming,  and  to 
fill  up  His  numbers,  and  to  do  that  which  we  pretend  to  give  Him  thanks  for.'^ 
He  quaintly  odds,  <*  I  desire  to  die  a  dry  death,  but  am  not  very  desirous  to  have  a 
dry  funeral ;  some  flowers  sprinkled  upon  my  grave  would  do  well  and  comely  ; 
and  a  soft  shower  to  turn  those  flowers  into  a  springing  memory  or  a  fair  rehearsal, 
that  I  may  not  go  forth  of  my  doors  as  my  servants  carry  the  entrails  of  beasts.** 

Our  Lord,  who  wept  Himself  at  Lazarus'  tomb,  does  not  repress  our  tears.  He 
would  only  have  us  weep  as  standing  under  the  rainbow  arch  of  resurrection  hope. 

The  decorations  of  the  body  are  never  to  be  so  elaborate  as  to  mock  the  fact  of 
death.  The  public  notification  occasionally  seen  respecting  the  sending  of  flowers 
indicates  a  reaction  from  excessive  floral  display  in  favor  of  simplicity,  and  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  **  the  moral  significance  of  death.**  We  may  soften  some 
of  its  more  ghastly  features.  But  it  is  still  the  silent,  appalling  witness  of  human 
•in. 

The  ceremonial  impurity  which  followed  the  touching  of  a  dead  body  under 
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the  Mosaic  rtgbrM  was  a  standing  declaration  of  this  fact:  "He  that  tonchetb 
the  dead  body  of  any  man,  shall  be  unclean  seren  days."  *'And  whosoever 
toncheth  one  that  is  slain  with  a  sword  in  the  open  fields,  or  a  dead  body,  or  a 
bone  of  a  man,  or  a  grave,  shall  be  andean  seven  days.'* 

A  corpse  literally  buried  in  flowers  travesties  the  tremendous  reality  which  it 
seeks  to  conceal,  and  is  offensive  to  all  right-feeing  persons.  Let  there  be 
simple  mementoes  of  affection,  as  far  removed  as  may  be  from  suggestions  of  the 
professional  fiorist. 

The  ostentatious  display  of  equipages  at  funerals  is  not  only  vulgarity,  but 
frequently  imposes  upon  people  in  moderate  circumstances  a  burdensome  expend- 
iture. The  writer  witnessed  a  few  years  since  a  very  long  line  of  funeral  carriages 
in  a  procession,  at  Washington,  D.  G.  Inquiry  respecting  it,  elicited  the  fact  that 
the  funeral  was  that  of  a  poor  colored  man  ;  that  his  burial  was  in  charge  of  a 
aodety  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  and  that  it  was  understood  that  his  pre- 
Tious  payments  to  its  funds  should  secure  to  him  at  last  an  elaborate  funeral- 
The  kind  of  ambition  stimulated  by  this  order  of  the  "Bising  Sons  of  the  Naza- 
rene  "  was  in  painful  contrast  with  that  of  Him  whose  name^hey  bore. 

This  kind  of  pride  which  would  make  a  parade  and  show  of  the  rites  of  death 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  class  above  mentioned.  The  vulgar  rich  are  no 
less  vainglorious,  and  others,  of  whom  better  things  should  be  expected,  are  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  similar  display. 

The  fashionable  signals  of  grief  in  dress  are  perhaps,  of  all  modern  usages,  the 
most  unreasonable  and  deserving  of  criticism.  The  suttee  has  been  abolished  in 
British  India,  but  an  imperious  custom  requires  the  Christian  widow  to 
enswathe  herself  in  a  suffocating  vail,  and  to  cover  herself  with  habiliments  of 
grief^  which  are  not  only  prejudicial  to  health,  but  which  are  utterly  incongruous 
with  Christian  hope.  The  difficulty  and  delicacy  which  invest  these  customs 
arise  in  large  part  from  the  impression  that  any  criticism  of  them  seems  to  be  a  chal- 
lenge of  affectionate  sorrow  for  the  dead.  The  sincerity  of  grief  need  not  be 
challenged,  however,  when  we  raise  the  question  as  to  what  manifestation  of 
it  best  accords  with  our  faith  as  Christitius,  and  with  oar  duties  to  ourselves,  and 
those  who  survive  to  claim  our  service.  Had  not  the  mndisU  frequently  more 
away  over  these  usages  than  the  crushed  heart,  whose  grief  is  made  morbid  and 
unchristian  by  sombre  and  unhealthful  vestments,  the  period  of  which  is  also 
prescribed  according  to  definite  ctmons  of  fashion? 

The  writer  has  among  his  friends  two  Christian  ladies  who  liave  recently  saf- 
fered  peculiar  bereavement.  In  neither  case  was  there  worn  any  external  sign  of 
grief.  It  required  moral  courage  to  become  thus  singular,  by  omitting  what  they 
regarded  as  a  burdensome,  unreasonable  and  unchristian  custom.  But  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  silent  approval  of  their  course  on  the  part  of 
all  their  thoughtful  friends. 

At  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  mourning  vestments,  may  not  believers  at 
least  make  a  stand  toward  simplicity  and  better  taste?  Above  all,  may  we  not  all 
inquire  what  are  the  elements  and  usages  of  a  genuinely  Christian  sorrow  for  oar 
dead? 


VIII.— SEED  THOUGHTS  FOR  SERMONS. 

NO.    VI. 

By  Arthur  T.  Piersox,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

XLVI.  Th/6  sin  of  selfishness.  L  It  is  the  foe  of  the  selfish  soul.  We  become  mon- 
aters  by  simply  consnlting  our  own  interest  and  gratification.  Ko  heroic  char- 
acter ever  developed  without  self-sacrifice,    n.  It  is  the  foe  of  our  fellow-man. 
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Society  makes  us  mntnally  dependent.  We  are  bound  to  think  of  others.  Polite- 
ness is  unselfishness  in  common  and  often  little  things.  A  thousand  little  obliga- 
tions are  created  by  our  bond  of  social  life.  This  law  of  unselfishness,  for  instance, 
makes  pundualiiy  a  duty,  that  we  may  not  disturb  or  delay  others,  etc.  Any  form 
of  monopoly  is  a  crime,  for  it  assumes  that  the  individual  is  independent.  No  lore 
can  be  won  without  self-sacrifice.  Philip  Sidney  showed  himself  the  '*  gentleman 
of  his  age,"  when,  himself  wounded  and  burning  with  thirst  on  the  battlefield,  he 
passed  on  to  a  dying  soldier  the  vessel  of  water  offered  him,  saying,  "  His  need  is 
greater  than  mine.'*  When  Muelhause,  in  Prussia,  plunged  his  arms  into  seething 
pitch  to  pull  out  the  explosive  hand-grenade  accidentally  dropped  by  a  workman, 
the  citizens  came  en  masat  to  present  him  with  a  splendid  sword  and  watch  in  ad- 
miration of  such  heroism.  Clara  Barton's  labors  among  poor,  sick  and  wounded  in 
late  European  wars,  brought  to  her  the  Black  Gross  of  Germany,  the  Golden  Gross 
of  Remembrance,  and  the  Bed  Gross  of  Geneva,  signs  and  symbols  of  self-sacri- 
fice. JXL  It  is  the  foe  of  God.  Selfish  souls  are  like  the  Gaspian  Sea,  which  re- 
ceives into  its  immense  basin  the  fioods  of  six  great  rivers  and  many  others,  and 
the  pouring  rains,  and  sends  out  not  one  rill  to  gladden  the  wastes.  Selfishness 
is  the  root  of  all  sins.  Gomp.  2  Tim.  iii:  3-6.  This  awful  catalogue  of  hideous 
sins  starts  with  love  cf  9eLf,  and  culminates  in  hypocrisy.  Selfishness  leads  to  re- 
bellion against  God.  The  issue  is:  Self  or  God;  and  idolatry  of  self  would  de« 
throne  God  as  a  rival  were  there  a  chance  of  success.  Yet  this  sin  lies  so  deep, 
is  so  subtle  and  secret,  has  so  many  forms  of  manifestation,  that,  while  we  cut  off 
a  thousand  of  its  branches,  the  deadly  root  remains. 

XLVn.  77^  Power  of  the  Bible,  In  *«  Unbeaten  Tracto  in  Japafi,"  Isabella  L.  Bird 
relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  the  Scriptures  over  criminals.  A 
portion  of  the  New  Testament,  the  only  parts  then  translated  and  printed  in 
Japanese,  was  given  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  at  Otsn,  a  place  in  the  interior  of 
Japan,  beyond  the  reach  of  missionary  instruction.  The  officer  of  the  prison  gave 
it  to  a  scholarly  convict,  incarcerated  for  manslaughter.  Time  passed,  and  noth- 
ing was  heard  from  this  precious  gift.  It  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  away 
on  these  heathen.  But  not  so.  A  fire  finally  broke  out  in  the  Otsu  prison. 
**  Now  is  Tour  opportunity,**  would  be  the  natural  thought  to  each  of  the  hundred 
prisoners.  But  when  all  were  looking  to  see  them  attempt  an  escape,  every  one  of 
the  prisoners  helped  to  put  out  the  fiames,  and  voluntarily  remained  to  serve  the 
rest  of  his  sentence.  Such  honorable  conduct  mystified  the  heathen  authorities, 
and  led  to  a  careful  investigation.  This  investigation  developed  the  fact  that  the 
manslaughterer  had  become  so  impressed  with  the  truth  of  Ghristianity  by  study- 
ing the  Scriptures  which  the  officer  had  ji^ven  him,  that  he  had  embraced  the  life- 
giving  truth,  and  then  had  devoted  himself  to  teaching  his  fellow-prisoners.  Thus 
the  power  of  the  Word  of  Gk>d  wrought  in  these  men.  The  circumstance  led  to 
the  release  of  the  man- slaughterer,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in  Otsu,  that  he 
might  teach  more  of  the  '*  new  way  "  to  the  prisoners. 

XLVin.  Qirvft  ttubsiUuted  things  for  terms.  In  the  Gospels  we  find  all  the  truths 
found  in  the  Epistles,  but  in  the  germ  only.  Christ  taught  all  the  mysterious, 
sublime  doctrines,  but  not  by  names,  but  by  things  !  He  never  talked  of  justification 
through  imputed  righteousness;  but  told  ihe  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  who  for- 
feited all  claim  to  a  father's  love  and  care,  went  from  home,  spent  all  his  money, 
wasted  his  substance  in  the  worst  of  sins,  and  came  home  without  anything  but 
rags  and  wretchedness;  and  yet,  on  that  poor  boy,  a  father's  love  and  grace  put  a 
robe,  shoes^  and  even  a  ring.  Any  child  can  understand  thai ;  and  yet  here  is  im- 
puted righteousness,  in  the  robe ;  the  alacrity  of  holy  obedience,  in  the  shoes ;  and 
the  adoption  of  a  son  and  heir,  in  the  ring  I  So  Jesus  never  spoke  of  election  or 
predestination.  Yet  He  gives  us  the  parable  of  the  Sheepfold,  of  which  He  is  the 
Door;  and  of  the  Kock,  of  which  He  U  the  Shepherd ;  and,  because  one  of  these  does 
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not  pat  the  whole  trnth  before  us,  Ho  gives  us  the  two  half-tmths  joined  in  one. 
(John  X.)  The  true  doctrine  of  eleoting-graoe  winds  about  the  mind  and  heart,  all 
nnconscionsly,  as  we  study  this  doable  parable.  I  learn  that  I  get  to  Heaven,  not 
through  any  door  I  make  for  myself ;  not  by  dimbing  into  it  over  the  wall  by  my 
good  works;  but  ihrcwjh  Him,  as  the  Door,  I  simply  go  in  through  an  op^n  loay  made 
for  me.  That  is  election !  To  put  it  more  fully  and  forcefully,  Jesus  gives  us  a 
supplementary  or  complementary  parable:  **I  am  the  good  shepherd."  And  then 
He  expands  the  thought  As  the  good  shepherd,  He  gives  His  life  for  the  nheep, 
gots  htfort  them,  eaUs  (ftem  6y  wan/t^  leads  them  out  and  in  ;  and  so  their  safety  is 
owing  to  His  power  and  love,  and  all  their  movements  are  only  in  response  to  His 
voice,  which  they  follow  I  Here  is  predestination,  vicarious  sacrifice,  preveoient 
grace,  effectual  calling  and  holy  obedience;  and  all,  (raced  hack  to  one  source—the 
Redeemer's  love  for  us,  which  first  awakened,  and  constantly  nourishes,  our  love 
for  Him  I  Thus  He  teaches  not  by  names^  but  by  things,  a  method  always  most  suc- 
cessful with  children.  Here  lies  the  power  of  object-lessons,  blackboard-lessons, 
visible  forms  of  illustration  which  turn  ears  into  eyes,  and  eyes  into  ears,  making 
doable  impression — by  sight  and  by  sound.  Instead  of  taxing  intellectual  Acuities 
by  abstruse  mysteries,  there  is  not  even  any  heavy  draught  on  the  imagination; 
the  form  of  presentation  is  so  vieid,  that  it  becomes  almost  visible ;  and  so,  teach- 
ing not  by  names  but  by  thingx.  our  Lord  "revealed  these  things  unto  babes.** 

XlilX.  The  tares  are,  premous  to  maiurUy,  not  easily  distinguished  from  the 
wheat.  The  Devil's  plan  is  to  put  into  the  world,  and  even  into  the  Church,,  a 
form  of  life  so  like  the  Christian,  in  all  outward  respects,  as  to  be  easily  mistaken 
for  it.  In  the  world  it  is  morality;  in  the  Church  it  is  hypocrisy  and  formality; 
in  the  world,  a  form  of  morality  without  the  spirit  of  godliness;  in  the  Church,  a 
form  of  godliness  without  the  power  thereof,  and  sometimes  without  real  morality. 
This  mixed  condition  cripples  the  power,  weakens  the  testimony,  and  often  pre- 
vents discipline  of  the  Church,  while  it  flatters  the  worldling  with  delusive  hopes 
and  damning  self-righteousness. 

L.  Justification  means  **  making  just,**  It  is  a  legal  term,  and  refers  to  man's  posi. 
tion  before  the  Law  of  God.  He  is  not  only  a  sinner,  and  so  under  condemnation ; 
but  has  a  sinful  nature,  which  prompts  him  continually  to  new  acts  of  sin,  so  that 
the  more  law  he  has,  the  more  Ught  he  has,  and  so  the  greater  sin.  As  every  man  has 
sinned  and  come  short  of  daty,  the  law  has  its  grip  upon  him;  and  even,  if  he  could 
henceforth  perfectly  obey,  there  is  need  of  something  to  bridge  over  his  past  sin. 
On  any  ground,  therefore,  there  must  be  an  atonement.  If  he  comes  before  the 
law  at  all,  without  bearing  its  curse,  some  one  else  must  bear  his  guilt,  and  he 
himself  must  bear,  before  the  law,  a  merit  not  his  own.  He  is  bankrupt,  another 
must  pay  his  debt  He  is  naked,  another  must  clothe  him.  He  is  a  felon,  another 
must  be  his  surety.  This  is  justification :  standing  before  God  with  my  debt  paid, 
my  nakedness  clothed,  and  my  guilt  borne,  by  another.  Man's  gospel  is  **DoI" 
God's  gospel  is  **I>one  !  "  Boasting  is  excluded.  To  believe  is  my  only  work;  the 
work  of  faith,  my  bond  of  union  with  the  Justifier.  To  take  Jesus  as  my  Savior, 
to  put  on  Christ,  is  to  accept  the  white  robe  of  His  perfect  righteousness,  which  is 
**  unto  all  and  upon  all  that  believe." 

LL  The  Genoa  Crucifix  iUustraied  remarkably  the  force  of  nMne  genius.  This  ex- 
quisite statue  was  the  work  of  an  untutored  monk,  Fra  Carlo  Antonio  Pensenti, 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  Genoa,  who,  acting  under  the  influence  of  genius 
for  art,  heightened  by  religious  enthusiasm,  believed  himself  inspired,  and  bound, 
as  a  labor  of  penance  and  devotion,  to  carve  from  an  immense  block  of  ivory, 
which  had  long  been  an  object  of  curiosity  and  wonder  in  Genoa,  an  image  of  his 
Savior  on  the  Cross.  The  weight  of  this  block  of  ivory  was  125  lbs.,  its  length 
3  feet,  its  diameter  upwards  of  14  inches.  This  being  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
tusks  of  an  animal  of  the  elephant  species,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  bulk 
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and  mass  of  the  whole  of  the  head  to  which  a  pair  of  such  tusks,  and  a  trunk  of 
corresponding  magnitude  were  attached,  and  of  the  size  and  muscular  power  of 
the  animal  who  could  wield  so  enormous  a  mass.  This  waking  dream,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  heavenly  visitation,  he  realized,  after  four  years  of  labor  in  his  soli- 
tary oell,  secluded  from  the  world,  and  almost  so  from  the  other  inmates  of  the 
convent,  frequently  devoting  twenty  or  thirty  hours  continuously  to  labor  and 
prayer,  without  sleep  or  food.  The  result  was  a  work  of  (ht  highest  order  of  art, 
iBorihy  of  the  great  scuiptora  of  AncieiU  Oreece,  or  the  old  Italian  masters,  possessing  the 
same  characteristics  as  their  most  celebrated  productions;  exquisite  beauty  com- 
bined with  perfect  accuracy,  and  a  purity  and  simplicity  of  style  which  contrasts 
so  strongly  with  the  often  popular  efforts  of  the  mediocrity,  where  contortion  is 
substituted  for  expression,  and  exaggeration  for  originality.  In  this  really  won- 
derful work,  produced  by  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  art,  and 
aided  by  no  other  teacher  than  his  own  extraordinary  genius,  all  is  calm,  beautiful 
and  divine.  There  is  no  coarse  struggle,  although  not  merely  the  countenance, 
but  the  whole  figure,  every  muscle,  vein  and  fibre  powerfully  expresses  the  mo- 
ment of  dying;  yet  so  finely  is  this  expression  combined  with  that  of  God-like 
resignation,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  agonies  of  death  are  represented, 
but  rather  the  last  pulsation  of  life.  This  figure  was  purchased  from  the  monk, 
by  tbe  American  Consul,  at  Genoa;  was  carried  to  Florence,  and  there  visited, 
criticised,  and  admired  by  Mr.  Powers  and  the  most  celebrated  artists  and  ama- 
teurs of  that  city.  It  has  been  seen  by  thousands  in  this  country;  and  while  in 
London  was  visited  by  many  of  the  first  artists  and  anatomists,  who  unanimously 
pronounced  it  a  masterpiece,  combining  the  highest  perfections  of  anatomical  ac- 
curacy, manly  beauty  and  divine  expression.  It  now  adorns  the  Boman  Catholic 
Cathedral  in  Philadelphia. 

LIL  Christianity  and  Philanthropy,  There  have  been  Seven  Golden  Ages  of  His- 
tory :  the  Age  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  of  Augustus  in  Bome,  of  Pericles  in 
Greece,  of  Leo  X.  in  Italy,  of  Ivan  IIL  in  Bnssia,  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  of 
Elizabeth  in  England;  but  notwithstanding  the  glories  of  architecture  and  art, 
poetry  and  music,  wisdom  and  law,  warlike  achievement  and  intellectual  attain- 
ment, these  golden  ages  were  as  iron  and  stone  as  to  all  sympathy  for  humanity  in 
its  woe  and  pain,  except  so  far  as  Christianity  touched  some  of  them  with  its 
humanizing  influence.  At  the  height  of  Athenian  culture  and  Boman  virtue, 
asylums  were  unknown.  To  be  helpless  was  to  be  hopeless.  Society  rudely 
flung  her  burdens  from  her  shoulders,  and  so  faithful  slaves  who  had  lived 
beyond  their  days  of  service  were  cruelly  slain,  and  even  aged  parents 
turned  out  of  doors  to  die  of  starvation.  The  first  genuine  teacher  of  phUan^ 
thropy  was  the  Christ,  by  whom  men  were  first  truly  taught  to  love  one  another, 
and  to  account  every  destitute  human  being  a  neighbor  and  a  brother.  Among  na- 
tions unblessed  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  we  look  in  vain  for  those  hos- 
pitals, asylums  and  retreats  which  are  the  peculiar  offspring  of  a  Christian  civili- 
zation. 

lilTT.  Obstructionists,  There  are  people  that  are  great,  like  Dr.  Guthrie's  elder, 
only  in  objecting.  They  are  good  on  a  pull,  but  it  is  only  a  puU  back.  They  used 
to  say  of  Lord  Eldon,  that  the  amount  of  good  he  prevented  was  greater  than  the 
sin  any  other  man  had  done,  Wm.  Wilberforce  wrote  and  spoke  and  wrought  for 
twenty  years  against  an  opposing  Parliament  to  get  the  slave  traffic  stopped  by 
England;  but  he  had  to  wait  twenty-six  years  more  for  the  Emancipation  Act, 
while  he  was  giving  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  his  whole  income  to  charity. 
Wm.  Carey  was  hindered  for  ten  years,  in  carrying  out  his  holy  enthusiasm  for 
missions,  by  the  apathy  and  lethargy  and  downright  opposition  of  brethren  in 
the  ministry  I 
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SERMONIC  SECTION. 


TEE  WOBLD-WIDI  IDBSUSS  OF  TEE 

CBUBCB. 

[kaninKmrj  MImIoiuut  Bennoiu] 
Bt  Chablis   Ehhbt  Luthasdt,  D.  D. 

[LUTHEBAX],  PbOIBSSOB,  IKD  UnTXB- 

smr  Pbkacbkb  di  Lkipzio,  GnMunr.* 
Qcd  haihputaU  ihimg$  under  Jut  JeH,  and 

(lave  hhn  to  he  the  head  over  off  (hinge  to 

the  ehurdL—Eph.  i:  22,  23. 

This  text  prooUims  the  world-wide  mic- 
tion cf  the  Churd^  To-da j,  however,  we 
are  called  npon  to  consider  how  this  is 
most  of  all  revealed  in  nUseionar^  work. 

Two  propositions  are  offered  bj  the 
apostle  for  our  consideration  in  the 
text:  ThaiVitworidhaelpeenoaXiedtoeerve 
the  Chitrch,  and  that  the  Chnreh  has  been 
eaUed  to  etrve  the  world.  The  first  may 
be  consoling;  the  second  oog^t  to  cheer 
us  on. 

It  is  a  remarkable  intertextnre  the 
apostle  has  woven  throagboat  this  whole 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  but  particu- 
larly in  this  passage  interweaving  Christ 
and  His  Chnrch:  Christ  is  the  head  of 
the  Cbnrch,  and  the  Church  the  body 
of  Christ.  Because  He  is  her  head  the 
world  must  serve  her;  because  she  is 
His  body  she  must  serve  the  world. 

I.  The  woMa  miesUm  is  to  eerve  the 
Church,  For  the  head  of  the  Church  is 
He  to  whom  all  things  are  subject: 
'*God  hath  put  all  things  under  his 
f^et,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over 
all  things  to  the  church. **  He  is  the 
head  of  the  Church.  In  the  head  all 
the  threads  of  physical  life  combine  to 
form  a  unity,  and  hence  every  move- 
ment of  the  spirit  and  the  will  proceeds 
from  here.  This  is  the  mysterious  work- 
shop where  the  thoughts  are  bom 
which  afterwards  take  shape  in  word  or 
deed.  Here  lies  concealed  the  authority 
which  dispatches  the  messengers  that 
execute  the  commands  issued  by  the 
*TnuislAtedforTRB  Homujctic  Rkyixw  by 
Mm.  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Stackenberg.  Berlin,  Oemutuy. 


royal  wilL  What  the  head  is  to  the 
body,  Christ  is  to  the  Church.  In  Him 
we  are  combined  into  unity.  Scattered 
over  the  earth,  often  divided  among  our- 
selves and  opposing  each  other,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  one  in  Him.  *'  I  believe 
in  a  holy  Christian  Church.**  When, 
amid  the  disputes  of  our  day,  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  our  unity—He 
is  our  unity,  and  His  high  and  holy 
thoughts  the  peace  which  hovers  above 
the  conflict  of  our  words  and  thoughts. 
He  is  our  head;  He  above,  we  here  be- 
low, seemingly  far  apart.  It  often  seems 
so.  But  wonderful  threads  unite  us  and 
Him  and  make  the  connection  close  be- 
tween the  Lord  in  heaven  and  His 
Church  on  earth.  An,  hitherto,  He  had 
been  the  visible  unity  of  His  disciples 
— ^He  the  vine,  they  the  branches  united 
to  Him  in  faith  and  love — so  He  is  no 
less  now  their  unity,  although  removed 
from  the  circle  of  His  disciples  here  be- 
low to  the  heights  of  heaven.  When, 
like  little  children  wandering  lonely 
and  forsaken  in  unknown  paths,  we 
lose  heart,  **  in  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world.'*  He  is  our  head,  to 
which  we  are  united  in  faith  and  hope 
and  love. 

"  God  hath  put  all  things  under  his 
feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  overall 
things  to  the  church.**  He  is  our  head 
who  is  Lord  of  all  things.  If  ever  a  sub- 
lime and  exultant  utterance  escaped 
from  human  lips,  it  was  that  of  Jesus 
when,  on  taking  leave  of  His  disciples, 
He  declared,  *'  All  power  is  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  earth.  Go  ye,  there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations."  Never  man 
spake  like  that;  no  man  ever  dared  to 
use  such  language.  None  but  He.  And 
what  He  here  affirmed  fulfilled  itself 
with  His  ascension.  He  then  entered 
upon  His  dominion.  Then  He  seated 
himself  on  God's  throne.   And  that  was 


[Many  of  the  full  aermons  and  condenaatione  pablithed  in  this  Bktixw  are  printed  from  the 
anihorB'  mannacripu ;  othem  are  specially  reported  for  this  publication.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
make  these  reports  correct.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  super- 
Tlsion. — £d.1 
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bronght  to  pass  which  had  been  spoken, 
**  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thon 
on  my  right  hand  till  I  make  thine  ene- 
mies thy  footetooL"  That  made  Him 
Lord  oTer  all  things  in  Tery  deed.  And 
ihis  dominion  He  has  presented,  to  His 
Ohnrch,  as  the  morning  gift  from  her 
bridegroom.  It  was  to  make  His  power 
of  sexiioe  to  His  Church  that  He  took 
His  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  and 
now  exercises  power  oyer  all  things. 
There  are  two  attributes  which  express 
the  secret  of  Gk>d:  He  is  the  power  that 
moTes  heaTen  and  earth,  and  He  is 
eternal  loTe.  But  His  power  is  in  the 
serrice  of  His  love.  For  our  sake  the 
eternal  lore  became  man  in  Jesus  Christ. 
But  His  love  now  sits  upon  the  throne 
of  heayen  and  has  put  on  power,  so  that 
His  dominion  over  all  things  may  serve 
His  eternal  thoughts  of  love,  which  con- 
template the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

That  is  what  the  history  of  missions 
can  teach.  Even  in  our  most  intimate 
circle,  in  our  own  life.  For  what  is  our 
life  ?  Is  not  that  the  history  of  a  mis- 
sion? Is  not  that  the  history  of  a  con- 
version ?  What  the  history  of  missions 
is  to  the  nations,  that  his  own  history  is 
to  each  individual.  And  now,  beloved, 
let  us  call  to  our  minds  the  course  of 
our  life  with  all  its  shadows,  all  the 
paths  in  which  we  went  astray,  the  kind- 
ness we  experienced  from  Qod,  the  joys 
prepared  by  His  hand,  the  sorrows  He 
sent,  the  ways  by  which  He  led  us — 
they  often  seemed  such  dark  ways  that 
we  could  not  understand  them,  but 
often  sighed,  not  comprehending  what 
God  could  mean  by  ways  so  strange. 
But  we  know  now;  now  we  recognize 
that  those  were  all  voices  with  which 
the  eternal  love  was  speaking  to  our 
hearts,  penetrating  to  our  souls,  voices 
with  a  mission;  now  we  know  that  God 
wonderfully  disposed  everything  to  ac- 
complish one  object,  with  reference  to 
one  thought — tbe  salvation  of  our  souls. 
Now  we  comprebend  tbe  blessed  mis- 
sion-work God  has  been  doing  on  our 
own  souls,  and  bow  everything  brought 
by  the  changes  of  the  years  and  the 
course  of  onr  lives  has  been  directed  to 
subserve  this  one  end.    Looked  at  from 


our  point  of  view,  our  life  appears  a 
tangled  maze,  a  picture  obscured  by 
shadows;  bebeld  from  God's  standpoint^ 
it  is  a  masterpiece  of  wisdom  and  love, 
portraying  how  our  courses  of  sin  were 
changed  to  courses  of  rescue,  and  our 
shadows  became  means  of  illumination. 
Love  is  the  great  artist,  and  Power  her 
assistaut  When,  at  last,  we  arrive  at 
the  end  and  can  contemplate  the  entire 
course  of  our  lives,  we  shall  then  praise 
the  Master  who  out  of  our  life  knew 
how  to  frame  a  song  to  praise  His 
name. 

A  master  in  details  is  no  less  a  master 
in  complete  work.  To  us  history  ap* 
pears  a  great  snarl  of  tangled  threads, 
a  babel  of  contradictory  voices.  But  a 
golden  thread  runs  through  the  whole 
of  this  tangle — one  tone,  one  melody 
can  be  traced  through  all  those  voices — 
one  soul  pervades  the  body  of  this  his* 
tory.  Which  is  this  soul  ?  An  ancient 
Christian  writing  contains  a  statement 
as  exultant  as  it  is  beautiful:  "What 
the  soul  is  to  the  body,  Christians  are  to 
the  world."  Well,  then,  if  Christians 
are  the  soul  in  the  body  of  humanity, 
the  history  of  Christianity,  the  history 
of  missions,  is  the  soul  of  history.  And 
that  is  so.  When  Nero's  name  was  filling 
the  world,  who  then  ever  spoke  of  Peter 
whom  he  crucified,  or  of  Paul  whom 
he  decapitated?  But  now  their  words 
have  become  the  power  that  conquers 
the  world,  while  of  Nero*s  power  noth- 
ing now  remains  but  the  memory  of  his 
infamous  deeds.  The  mission  work  per- 
formed by  Paul  and  Peter  was  never 
considered  worthy  of  mention  in  the 
Boman  Empire,  but  it  became  the  soul 
of  the  history  of  yonder  period,  and  the 
heir  of  the  future.  That  repeats  itself 
now.  Our  historic  books  and  our  doily 
newspapers  are  full  of  the  speeches  and 
the  deeds  of  people  on  the  great  stage 
of  the  world.  Any  information  concern- 
ing mission  work  seldom  penetrates  into 
the  bustle  of  ordinary  life,  and  its  voice 
is  drowned  by  the  babel  of  other  voices 
which  fill  the  world.  And  yet  mission 
work  is  the  soul  of  history  and  the  heir 
of  the  future.  And  all  other  history 
must  minister  to  mission  history,    Fot 
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Gk>d  gave  ChriRt  to  be  the  head  over  all 
tbiogB  to  the  Ghnroh. 

When  Alexander  was  making  his  great 
oonqaenng  march,  which  extended  to 
the  lands  of  the  Indus,  and  the  world 
rang  with  his  great  military  exploits, 
who  then  had  any  presentiment  that  Gk>d 
was  thus  preparing  a  oniTersal  language 
for  His  Qospel  and  an  intelleotnal 
ground  to  receiye  it?  When  the  Bo- 
mans  were  humbling  all  nations  *neath 
their  iron  yoke,  who  then  was  conscious 
that  this  gathering  of  the  nations  under 
one  power  was  the  preparation  for  gath- 
ering them  into  His  Church?  And 
while  they  were  building  those  great 
military  roads,  oyer  which  their  legions 
marched  into  the  proTinces,  and  upon 
which  commerce  was  promoting  inter- 
course between  the  nations,  no  one  ever 
dreamt  that  these  same  highways  were 
destined  to  serve  the  messengers  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  mission-calling. 
Bo  all  the  way  down  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. This  day  would  be  too  short  to  re* 
call  it  all  to  your  mind:  how  the  dis- 
persion of  Israel  served  to  scatter  the 
seed  of  hope  among  the  nations;  how 
the  great  swarming  impulse  of  the  Teu- 
tonic nations  led  them  out  from  their 
heathen  dominions  into  the  West  and 
South,  and  became  the  means  of  their 
finding  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  classic 
world,  which  they  overthrew,  the  treas- 
ure of  the  Gospel,  and  the  way  into  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  en- 
tire history  of  our  people,  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  Franks,  under  Charle- 
magne, and  the  wars  between  our 
ancient  emperors  and  kings  and  the 
borderlands.  North  and  South,  until 
now  all  bear  testimony  that  the  his- 
tory of  missions  is  the  soul  of  history, 
and  that  God  so  orders  and  manages  the 
course  of  events  that  they  minister  to 
yonder  history.  How  evident  that  be- 
came in  our  own  mission !  For,  when 
those  English  merchants  in  India 
founded  their  commercial  colonies,  and 
while  their  difficulties  with  the  natives 
were  leading  them  from  possession  to 
possession,  it  was  their  interest  in 
money-making  that  animated  them.  Bat 
€k>d*s  thoughts  were  higher  than  their 


thoughts,  and  He  was  contemplating 
the  founding  of  the  Church  of  Jesua 
Christ  in  yonder  ancient  wonderland. 
Denmark  still  continues,  in  her  annual 
State  report,  to  enumerate  her  insignifi- 
cant possessions  in  Frankebar;  but  that 
is  now  an  empty  form,  no  longer  of  any 
importance  to  Denmark.  ButDanish  do- 
minion in  India  hod  a  mission,  and  that 
was  to  prepare  the  way  and  the  ground 
for  the  mission  of  our  Church.  The 
history  of  the  world  must  serve  the 
Churoli.  It  is  the  power  of  God  that 
prepares  the  stone,  but  it  is  the  eternal 
love  which  uses  it  for  building  thehonse 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is 
true  even  now. 

What  characterizes  our  times?  Is  it 
not  a  tendency  of  all  things  to  assume 
great  and  world-wide  relations  ?  There 
are  no  more  Alps;  all  chasms  are  bridged, 
steamers  speed  across  the  seas,  the 
snorting  steam-horse  darts  across  the 
lands,  and  thought  communicated  to  a 
slender  wire  is  winged  by  lightning 
from  end  to  end  of  the  earth.  The  ends 
of  the  earth  are  approaching  each  other, 
and  men  are  swarming  hither  and  thither 
and  being  shuffled  together  in  this  great 
period  of  the  migration  of  nations.  Well, 
need  we  longer  inquire  what  all  this 
means?  God  wants  to  open  up  the  re- 
mote places  of  the  earth,  and  the  gates 
of  the  nations  for  His  Gospel.  These 
are  mission  times.  The  signs  of  the 
times  indicate  that  we  recognize  in  the 
course  of  events  the  feet  of  Him  who  has 
been  given  to  His  Church  to  be  head 
over  all  things,  and  whom,  oonse- 
quently,  all  things  must  serve. 

Let  this  console  us,  beloved  !  No  mat- 
ter how  dreary  and  confused  it  may 
look  in  the  world,  how  faint-hearted  we 
grow  over  our  thinking,  or  how  dark 
the  future  may  appear  to  onr  eyes.  In 
the  hand  of  the  Ancient  of  Days  lies  the 
sealed  book  of  the  future;  but  the  Lamb 
will  open  the  seal.  The  future  is  His, 
and  the  events  of  the  world  must  serve 
Him  and  His  Church.    That,  first: 

n.  In  order  that  the  Chnroh  may 
serve  the  world.  Thin  must  follow, 
"Which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of 
him  that  aUeth  aU  in  aU  ?"    The  body 
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U  the  abode  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  also 
tbe  sonrR  iostrameiit.  The  Chnroh  is 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  in  which  He 
lives;  but  it  is  also  his  instrnmeot,  his 
handmaid.  He  prepared  his  Ghnrch, 
that  by  means  of  it  he  might  fulfill  his 
work  on  earth.  It  is  to  be  his  foot  to 
wander  oyer  the  earth,  his  arm  to  build 
his  tabernacles  here  below,  his  month 
to  proclaim  his  word,  his  handmaid  in 
his  Tocation,  his  mission  to  the  world. 
For  He  is  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
That  most  be  brought  about  by  his 
Churoh. 

<<  Which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of 
Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all."    As  the  soul 
fills  the  body  so  He  fills  the  Church, 
fills  it  with  his  fullness.    The  fullness 
of  his  gifts  and  possessions  he  places 
in  her  keeping;  the  fullness  of  that 
which  made  Him  our  Savior  he  has  im- 
parted to  her.    Accordingly,  He  made 
tbe  Church  his  fullness  that  he  might 
fill  the  world  from  this  source.     As 
hitherto   Jehovah   lived    in    the   holy 
place  and  placed  tbe  presence  of  His 
mercy  in  the  holy  of  holies,  to  make 
that  the  centre  of  his  presence  in  Israel 
— so  Christ  fills  the  Church  from  which 
to  fill  the  world.    He  wonts  the  streams 
of  life  to  flow  thence,  that  are  to  carry 
the  healing  waters  over  the  earth  to  save 
the  heathen.    From  this  source  Christ 
wants  to  fill  all  in  all.     All  in  all.    That 
is  His  aim.    Not  only  individuals,  not 
only  small  circles — all  in  all !    That  is  a 
remarkable  statement.    The  more  re- 
markable, since  it  came  from  a  disciple 
of  Jesus  in  days  when  the  Gospel  was 
faced  by  the  opposition  of  the  entire 
Boman  world.    And  to  compete  with 
this  host,  only  this  one  messenger  of 
the  Gospel,  a  frail  man  with  an  infirm 
body,  an  insignificant  presence,  few  sup- 
porting him,  a  multitude  attacking  him; 
armed,  however,  with  the  conviction 
that  he  had  a  mission  to  build  up  obe- 
dience in  the  faith  that  Christ  will  fill 
all  in  all !    A  remarkable  statement,  and 
a  remarkable  method  to  attain  such  an 
object  I     He  preaches  in    the   Jewish 
schools;  he  addresses  every  one  in  the 
market-place  who  will  listen  to  the  story 
of  the  orncified  and  risen  One;  He  as- 


sembles those  he  wins  in  little  gather- 
ings, and  from  these  he  expects  to  con* 
quer  the  world  and  to  fill  all  in  all  with 
Jesus  Christ  t    An  astonishing  plan  I 

But  this  is  the  way,  and  this  the 
mission  of  the  Gospel;  it  is  the  pearly 
and  it  is  leaven.    Urst  the  pearl,  *'B6* 
hold  the  Lamb  of  God.*'    That  word 
led  the  first  disciples  to  Jesus  and  will 
always  win  souls  to  Him.    That  is  the 
only  way  to  find  atonement  for  our 
sins,  each  for  his  own  ;  or  to  realize  in 
Him  the  Savior  to  whom  the  soul  may 
fly  for  forgiveness  of  sin,  peace  of  soul, 
and  assurance  of  mercy;  the  One  whom 
we  need  in  heaven  and  upon  earth;  the 
one  thing  we  have  sought  for  and  never 
found  in  all  our  seeking — ^the  one  pearL 
But  now  we  have  it,  and  are  so  full  of 
joy  and  consolation  that  we  care  noth- 
ing for  heaven/  and  earth,  and  would 
gladly,  if  need  be,  give  up  everything 
for  this  one  pearl.  That  is  the  way,  the 
same  for  every  soul ;  the  same,  too,  for 
every  nation,  for  people  of  high   cul- 
ture as  well  as  barbarians;  for  India  as 
well  as  Germany;  we  all  need  this  same 
word,  one  as  much  as  another,  widely 
as  we  differ  in  other  respects.    To  pro- 
claim this  word,  to  carry  this  pearl  to 
the  nations,  is  the  mission  of  missions. 
The  Gospel  is  the  pearL    But  it  is  also 
leaven,  and  it  is  to  leaven  everything. 
*'  All  in  all."    It  is  the  wonderful  secret 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross    that  this 
most    extraordinary    of   all    sermons, 
which  seems  so  foreign  to  all  other  liv- 
ing and  thin  king,  that  this  word  should 
contain  a  well  of  concealed  life  that  has 
power  to  make  all  things  new.    Christ 
desires  not  only  to  bring  the  seeking, 
wrestling  soul  nnto  peace, and  to  fill  the 
terrified  conscience  with  consolation— 
this,  of  course,  first  and  foremost ;  but 
this  attained,  He  wants  from    out  of 
this  concealed  fountain  of  new  life  to 
fill   all   in   all  with  Himself,  all  the 
thinking  and  all  the  life,  so  that   He 
will  form  the  context  of  everything  and 
make  the  whole  new. 

Was  it  not  so  ?  Is  it  not  so  ?  Whea 
the  Greek,  when  the  Boman,  was  con* 
verted  and  became  assured  of  the  mercy 
of  Godfprobably  it  was  this  truth  which 
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At  Arst  filled  his  entire  soul.  Bnt  out 
of  this  one  truth  all  became  new.  The 
whole  process  of  his  thinking  was 
changed.  When  he  contemplated  God 
and  hnmanity,  when  he  thought  of  the 
object  of  earthly  life,  of  the  destiny  ol 
man  and  of  nations,  everything  became 
different  :  step  by  step  everything 
ohanged.  The  Gospel  reflected  its  rays 
in  all  directions,  and  the  cross  became 
to  Him  the  centre  of  a  new,  illuminated 
world  of  thought.  Christ  had  begun 
in  his  spirit  to  fill  all  in  all  with  Him- 
self. The  change  was  not  less  marked 
in  his  life,  in  his  daily  customs  and 
habits,  in  his  household,  in  his  com- 
munion with  wife  and  child,  and  his 
relations  with  all  mankind— everything 
bad  become  new.  We  experience  that, 
too,  and  our  eyes  daily  behold  how  a 
new  world  has  been  developed  out  of 
this  knowledge  of  the  cross,  a  new  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  from  which  we 
live — a  new  world  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  willing  and  aiming,  extending 
upward  to  the  heights  of  spiritual  life, 
find  outward  to  the  forms  of  ethics. 
Everything  has  changed.  Radiating 
from  that  centre,  the  message  of  the 
cross,  Christ  has  began  to  fill  all  in  all 
with  Himself.  But  it  is  His  Church  and 
her  mission  work  which  have  been,  and 
still  are,  the  instruments  of  these 
changes.  The  returns  of  our  mission- 
work  may  seem  insignificant  and  poor 
to  us,  and  weak  and  insignificant  the 
development  of  Christian  life  in  our 
foreign  congregations.  We  know  that 
well;  know  it  only  too  well.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  oaftes  in  the  desert;  and, 
after  all,  the  world  of  thought  is  a  differ- 
ent one  to  live  in;  they  breathe  a  differ- 
ent atmosphere;  no  longer  the  old  poi- 
sonous air  of  heathen  idolatry  seducing 
the  senses  with  vapors  from  hell ! 

'<  That  he  might  fill  aU  things.**  Is 
everything  empty,  then?  Yes,  every- 
thing. Sin  has  made  life  on  earth  empty, 
has  deprived  life  of  God  and  mode  it 
empty  and  vain  ;  it  no  longer  contains 
any  truth.  It  must  first  be  filled  anew 
from  God  ;  we  must  first  be  filled  anew 
fh>m  Gk)d,  with  true,  substantial  life. 
That  was  deposited  in  Christ.     **  For  as 


the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath 
he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  him> 
sell**  From  out  of  Him  and  through 
Him  it  must  flow  and  communicate  it- 
self to  the  world.  That  is  why  He  re- 
moved the  dam  of  sin  that  obstructed 
its  course, and  discharged  the  enormous 
old  debt,  that  now  the  stream  of  life 
from  God  might  pour  unrestrained  into 
the  souls  of  men  and  the  life  of  the  na- 
tions. 

"That  he  might  flll  all  things.**^ 
Everything  in  our  hands  full  to  decay, 
even  the  richest  endowments  of  inteU 
lect  and  the  greatest  power — nothing  is 
proof  against  it;  all  is  subject  to  the 
inexorable  laws  of  time;  nothing  but 
the  memory  of  former  greatness  remains 
to  future  generations.  **  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity,  saith  the  Preacher.** 
All  but  the  life  that  has  its  source  in 
God,  all  but  the  life  fed  from  this 
source,  and  this  life  bears  eternity 
within  itself.  But  of  that,  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  reservoir  for  the 
nations.  That  is  why  Christ  established 
His  Church  among  the  nationn;  to 
miike  it  the  source  whence  life  should 
flow  unto  them.  And  that  is  why  mis* 
sions  carry  the  Church  to  the  nations 
afar  ofl^  that  from  it  life  should  flow 
even  for  them.  **That  he  might  fill 
all  things.**  That  is  the  aim  of  foreign 
mission  work;  it  is  the  mission-calling 
of  the  Church  at  home  to  fill  all  things 
with  Christ 

Beloved  brethren  I  you  look  at  me  as 
if  in  doubt.  What,  among  us,  too? 
Probably  you  are  sadly  reflecting^ 
on  our  nation,  our  times.  Christ  all 
in  all  among  us  also  ?  Is  He  not  rather 
decreasing  in  influence  and  importance 
in  the  collective  life  of  our  people? 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  other  times  had 
begun  to  break,  different  altogether 
from  anything  hitherto?  Formerly 
the  €k)spel,  as  it  is  preached  by  the 
Church,  filled  and  controlled  to  a  large 
extent  the  spirits,  the  morals,  and  the 
projects  of  the  nations,  and  of  ours  aa 
welL  The  noblest  achievements  of  our 
nation  were  a  development  from  this 
union  of  our  national  spirit  with  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.    But  melan- 
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eholy  mingles  with  our  joy  when  we 
feast  oar  eyes  upon  that  rich  and 
beautiful  world  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
They  seem  to  be  approaching  decay. 
Are,  perhaps,  these  times  to  be  mission 
times  because  the  Lord  of  the  Church 
desires  to  transplant  what  he  is  losing 
here  to  foreign  zones  ?  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  know,  we  all  know,  that  all  the 
glory  of  our  nation,  all  the  nobility  of 
its  spirit,  all  its  power  and  all  its  pride 
of  culture,  will  sTail  nothing,  but  will 
tell  to  decay  like  abortive  blossoms 
which  set  no  fruit,  if  it  refuses  to  drink 
from  the  well  which  Christ  the  Lord 
opened  to  a  world  condemned  to  death. 
Everything,  we  know,  shall  be  brought 
to  judgment,  certainly,  irrevocably. 
And  our  people  also.  Will  that  be  so? 
Shall  that  be  the  end  of  the  day  God 
has  given  us  to  live  ?  Shall  it  be  our 
Date  to  bear  hearts  so  full  of  heayy  pre- 
sentiment that  we  can  only  think 
of  the  future  with  a  spirit  foreboding 
judgment — like  Scipio,  the  Boman,  who 
with  his  friend,  Polybius,  stood  gazing 
at  the  flames  of  Carthage  with  the  fu- 
ture of  his  own  city  and  his  own  nation 
foreshadowed  to  his  soul  ? 

God  forbid,  beloved  !  The  life- 
streums  among  our  people  have  not  yet 
run  dry,  nor  the  message  of  the  Cross 
been  forgotten  ;  the  presence  of  the 
Lord*s  mercy  has  not  yet  forsaken  us; 
the  future  of  our  nation  is  not  yet  with- 
out hope;  the  mission  of  the  Church 
to  our  people  has  not  yet  been  re- 
signed; and  all  these  will  bear  Christ 
into  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  the  na- 
tion "  that  be  may  fill  all  things."  It 
is  not  yet  night,  we  still  have  day. 
Therefore,  we  will  keep  up  our  courage 
and  not  rest  our  hands,  nor  let  despair 
creep  into  our  hearts.  He  still  sits  on 
the  throne  of  God  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  who  filU  her  with  Him- 
self, so  that  she  may  fill  the  world  with 
Him. 

Times  change,  and  customs  change. 
But  the  world-wide  mission  of  the 
Church  remains  the  same.  The  world 
must  serve  the  church  so  that  the 
church  may  serve  the  world.  We  know 
for  what  final  purpose,  beloved,  that 


God  may  be  all  in  all.  In  order  that, 
finally,  God  may  become  all  in  all, 
Christ  now  must  fill  all  in  all.  That  is 
the  goal,  and  this  is  the  way.  This 
way  we  are  pursuing.  But  the  means 
are  the  labor  of  the  church,  mission 
work  abroad  and  at  home. 

Therefore,  beloved  brethren,  let  us 
cheer  up,  though  our  hearts  grow 
heavy  now  and  then,  and  our  courage 
sometimes  droops,  we  will  lift  up  our 
heads  to  Him  who  sits  on  the  highest 
throne  of  the  world,  and  who,  omni- 
potent, rules  both  the  world  and  the 
church,  so  that  they  must  serve  each 
other.  Full  of  the  joy  and  the  consola- 
tion of  this  faith,  let  us  continue  to  la- 
bor in  mission  work  abroad,  and 
among  our  own  nation  at  home,  each 
at  his  post,  certain  of  the  future,  and 
that  it  controls  the  present,  so  that  not 
our  words  only,  but  our  deeds,  also, 
may  acknowledge  and  manifest  that  He 
is  our  Lord  under  whose  feet  (}od  hath 
put  all  things,  and  gave  Him  to  be  the 
bead  over  all  things  to  the  ehuroh, 
which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  him 
that  fiUeth  all  in  alL    Amen. 

&TJTH  AND  OBFAE. 
Bt  Gsobob  D.  Abmstboho,  D.  D.,  [Pbkb- 

bttsbian],  Nobfolk,  Ya. 
And  they  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept 

again:  and   Orpah  kissed  her  mother-' 

fn4aw;  but  RuihdaveuntoJier. — Buth 

i :  14. 

That  Buth,  though  bom  and  reared 
in  heathen  Moab,  became  a  genuine 
convert  to  the  true  religion,  the  Script- 
ures leave  us  in  no  doubt.  God  put 
peculiar  honor  upon  her,  by  adopting 
her  into  the  line  of  descent  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  after  the  flesh.  We  may, 
then,  safely  study  the  portion  of  her 
history  contained  in  the  text  and  con- 
text, as  the  history  of  a  true  conversion, 
written  out  under  inspiration  of  God. 
Of  Orpah— though  for  a  season  giving 
as  &ir  promise  of  conversion  as  did 
Buth — it  is  said  :  **  8he  is  gone  back 
unto  her  people  and  unto  her  gods. — ^Vs. 
15.  Her  c>ise  is  that  of  one  "  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God/*  but  never 
entering  it;   and  the  two  stories    are 
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here  given  ns  Bide  by  side  that  we  may 
see  just  how  it  is  that,  of  persons  placed 
in  similar  circnmstances,  one  is  saved 
and  another  lost 

L  In  the  providence  of  God,  Bath 
and  Orpah  both  married  into  the  same 
pious  fiunily.  Of  their  husbands,  the 
Soriptares  tell  us  nothing,  but  that  they 
were  bom  in  Beth-lehem-judah,  the 
plaoe  where  thirteen  centuries  later 
our  Lord  himself  was  bom — that  when 
their  father,  Elimelech,  left  the  land  of 
Israel,  for  a  season,  on  account  of  a 
famine  prevailing  there,  and  became  a 
sojourner  in  Moab,  they  accompanied 
him — that  they  there  married  Buth  and 
Orpah,  two  daughters  of  Moab,  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  Elime- 
lech and  both  his  sons  died.  But  of 
Kaomi,  their  mother-in-law,  the  person 
with  whom,  according  to  the  customs 
of  that  age  and  country,  Buth  and  Or« 
pah  would  be  &r  more  intimately  asso- 
ciated in  their  every-day  life  than  with 
their  husbands,  the  Scriptures  tell  us 
much;  and  in  all  they  tell  us,  she  ap- 
pears a  woman  eminent  in  faith  and 
piety— one  of  *'the  holy  women  of  old 
who  trusted  in  God.** 

Moses  gives  instruction  to  parents  in 
the  words  :  *'  Ye  shall  lay  up  these  my 
words  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul, 
and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your 
hand,  that  they  may  be  as  frontlets 
between  your  eyes.  And  ye  shall 
teach  them  your  children,  speaking  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  tby  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  door  posts  of  thine  house,  and 
upon  thy  gates;  that  your  days  may  be 
-multiplied,  and  the  days  of  your  chil- 
dren, in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware 
unto  your  fathers  to  give  them,  as  the 
days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth." — 
Deut.  xi:  18-21.  That  a  ••  holy  woman  " 
like  Naomi  would  give  heed  to  these 
instructions  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  And  that  the  lesson  of  her 
lips  was  enforced  by  that  of  her  life,  is 
evident  from  the  respectful  love  with 
which  her  daughter-iu-law  came  to  re- 
gard her.     When,  with  the  purpose  of 


returning  to  her  own  land,  **8he  kissed 
them;  they  lifted  up  their  voice  and 
wept,'*  and  they  both  said  :  "  Surely, 
we  will  return  with  thee  unto  thy  peo- 
ple."—Vs.  10. 

In  this  way,  then,  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  every-day  life,  Buth  and 
Orpah  would  seem  to  have  received 
their  first  impressions  of  God's  truth, 
to  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  need  of  a  better  hope  than  the  re- 
ligion of  Ohemosh,  the  god  of  Moab, 
could  offer  them.  There  is  an  irresist- 
ible eloquence  in  a  godly  life,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  often  makes  use  of  for  such 
a  purpose  as  this. 

The  death,  in  quick  succession,  of 
Chilion  and  Mahlon,  the  husbands  of 
Buth  and  Orpah,  doubtless  deepened 
these  impressions.  Death— especially 
death  in  the  family,  where  duty  and  af- 
fection alike  call  us  to  stand  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying,  to  moisten  the 
parched  lips,  to  support  the  drooping 
head,  to  wipe  the  death-damp  from  the 
forehead,  to  shut  the  closing  eyes,  and 
then,  when  all  is  over,  to  lay  the  life- 
less body  in  the  grave— irresistibly  re- 
minds us  that  we  too  must  die,  irre- 
sistibly carry  our  thoughts  forward  to 
the  meeting  with  God,  the  righteous 
Judge,  which  awaits  us  alL  In  that 
hour  the  body  and  this  present  world 
appear  of  little  worth  ;  whilst  the  soul, 
and  that  world  into  which  our  dead 
have  passed,  alone  seem  worthy  our 
serious  thought  and  earnest  labor. 

In  the  same  way  now  are  sinners 
often  awakened;  especially  the  children 
of  pious  parents,  or  those  who,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  become  members  of 
■Christian  households,  and  so,  inti- 
mately associated  with  pious  people. 
If  you  ask  them.  When  did  you  begin 
to  think  seriously  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion ?  their  answer  will  be  :  I  cannot 
tell.  Some  sermon  I  heard,  or  some 
special  providence  that  occurred,  deep- 
ened my  religious  impression;  but 
their  beginnings  lie  further  back  in  my 
life  than  these. 

II.  The  death  of  her  husband  and 
two  sons,  followed  as  it  was,  shortly 
after,  by  the  news  that  **  the  Lord  hud 
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▼isited  bis  people  in  giving  tbem 
bread/*  determines  Naomi  to  return  to 
Betb-lebem;  and  tbis  determination  of 
hers  creates  a  present  neoessity  for  a 
decision  as  to  tbeir  future  course  on  tbe 
part  of  Butb  and  Orpab.  Tbey  must 
now  oboose  between  God's  land  of 
promise  and  tbe  land  in  wbicb  tbey 
were  bom — ^between  tbe  service  of  Je- 
hoTab,  tbe  God  of  Israel,  and  tbat  of 
Cbemosb,  tbe  god  of  Moab. 

At  first,  botb  seem  to  make  tbe  same 
eboice — seem  alike  determined  to  cast 
in  tbeir  lot  witb  God's  people.  *'  And 
tbey  said  unto  ber  (Naomi),  surely  we 
irill  return  witb  tbee  unto  tby  people.** 
—Vs.  10. 

To  tbis  profession,  bonestly  made, 
no  doubty  for  it  was  made  witb  tears, 
Kaomi  answers:  <*Tum  again,  my 
daugbters ;  wby  will  ye  go  witb  me  ? 
Nat,  my  daugbters,  it  grievetb  me  mucb 
for  your  sakes  tbat  tbe  band  of  tbe  Lord 
28  gone  out  against  me.**  Tbis,  sbe 
says — not  tbat  sbe  wisbed  tbem  *'to  go 
back  to  tbeir  people  and  tbeir  gods,** — 
not  tbat  sbe  would  not  gladly  bare  bod 
tbem  accompany  ber  in  ber  return  to 
Betb-lebem.  Her  conduct  tbrougbout 
is  irreconcilable  witb  any  sucb  idea. 
Sbe  speaks  in  tbe  spirit  of  our  Lord, 
wbo,  wben  tbere  were  great  multi- 
tudes witb  bim,  turned  and  said  unto 
tbem  :  « Wbicb  of  you,  intending  to 
build  a  tower,  sittetb  not  down  first,  and 
countetb  tbe  cost,  wbetber  be  bave  suf- 
ficient to finisb  it?  Lest  baply,  after  be 
batb  laid  tbe  foundation,  and  is  not 
able  to  finisb  it,  all  tbat  bebold  it  begin 
to  mock  bim,  saying,  Tbis  man  began 
to  build,  and  was  not  able  to  finisb.  So 
likewise,  wbosoever  be  be  of  you  tbat 
forsaketb  not  all  tbat  be  batb,  be  can- 
not be  my  disciple.'* — Luke  xIt  :  28-33. 

Li  tbis  spirit  it  is  tbat  Naomi  speaks 
to  Butb  and  Orpab.  Sbe  would  bave 
tbem  count  tbe  cost  of  tbe  cboioe  tbey 
seem  ready  to  make.  In  so  far  as  eitber 
sbe  or  tbey  could  see  tbe  life  wbicb  lay 
before  tbem  in  tbe  land  of  Israel, 
tbougb  a  life  blessed  as  to  spiritual 
things,  was,  as  to  things  of  tbis  world, 
•  life  of  labor  and  poverty;  and,  if  tbey 
went  witb  ber,  there  was  nothing  better 


tban  tbis  she  could  promise  tbem.  In 
tbeir  own  land,  tbe  land  of  Moab,  and 
among  tbeir  kindred,  tbeir  worldly 
prospects  would  seem  to  be  far  brighter. 
True  it  is,  tbat  in  after-life  tbe  God  of 
Israel  bestowed  upon  Butb  great 
worldly  comfort  and  bonor.  But  all 
tbis  was  unknown  to  Naomi  and  un« 
hoped  for  at  the  time. 

Not  unlike  tbis  is  tbe  dealing  of  God 
witb  many  an  awakened  sinner  in  our 
day.  Tbougb  bis  awakening  has  been 
a  gradual  one,  and  proceeded  very 
quietly  for  a  time,  yet,  sooner  or  later, 
be  reaches  a  point  at  wbicb  a  decision 
is  forced  upon  bim.  He  must  choose 
God  and  His  service  and  give  bimself 
up  to  follow  bim  whithersoever  He  leads, 
or  be  must  turn  again  to  tbe  world  and 
fall  back  into  bis  old  death-slumber 
again.  And  not  unfrequently  tbis 
cboioe  must  be  made  at  a  time  wbicb 
seems  to  bim  a  most  inconvenient  one. 
Business  engagements  press  upon  bim, 
family  cares  distract  bis  attention, 
worldly  pleasures  and  honors  never 
seemed  so  completely  witbin  his  grasp 
as  just  at  this  particular  time.  Thus, 
at  tbe  very  outset  of  bis  Gbristian  life, 
if  be  shall  choose  sucb  a  life,  there  is  a 
cross  to  be  taken  up;  and  it  seems  to 
bim  a  very  heavy  cross  too.  Tbe  fact 
that  in  bis  after-experience  be  finds 
tbat  *' Godliness  is  profittible  unto  all 
things,  having  promise  of  the  life  tbat 
now  is,**  as  well  as  '*of  tbat  wbicb  is  to 
come  **  (1  Tim.  iv:  8),  does  not  lighten 
the  cross  as  it  lies  tbere  before  Him.  To 
give  bimself  up  to  God  and  His  service 
is  as  sore  a  trial  as  that  of  Butb  and  Or- 
pab wben  called  upon  to  turn  tbe 
back  upon  tbe  pleasant  land  of  their 
birth,  and  accept  instead  thereof  a  life 
of  labor  and  poverty  in  a  strange  land 
and  among  a  strange  people. 

IIL  This  honest  dealing  on  tbe  part 
of  Naomi — tbis  calling  upon  tbe  sisters* 
in-law  "to  count  the  cost"  of  tbe 
choice  tbey  were  about  to  make — in  tbe 
case  of  Buth  but  decided  ber  more  fully 
to  cast  in  ber  lot  with  tbe  people  of 
€k>d.  And  tbe  words  in  wbicb  sbe  ex- 
presses her  determination  are  worthy 
our  careful  study. 
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*'Azid  Bnth  said:  Entreat  me  not 
to  leave  me,  or  to  return  from  following 
after  thee;  for  whither  thon  goest  I  will 
go,  and  where  thon  lodgest  I  will  lodge; 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
Ood  my  God;  where  thon  diest,  will  I 
die,  and  there  will  I  be  bnried;  the 
LOBD  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if 
anght  bnt  death  part  thee  and  me.*' 
Calling  to  mind  the  oironmstances  in 
which  these  words  were  nttered,  there, 
by  the  wayside,  Orpah  yet  in  sight  on 
her  way  back  to  her  people  and  her 
gods  ;  Naomi,  with  her  face  toward 
Beth-lehem,  ready  to  continue  the 
jonmey  thither,  already  begun,  and 
dosing,  as  they  do,  with  a  solemn  ap- 
peal to  God,  "  the  LOBD  do  so  to  me^ 
and  more  also,  if  anght  bnt  death  part 
thee  and  me,**  they  will  be  seen  to  give 
expression  to  a  determination  from 
which  there  is  to  be  no  turning  back. 
Buth's  **  clearing  to  Naomi  **  is  like  the 
act  of  Cortex  and  his  soldiers,  when  en- 
tering upon  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  they 
burned  their  ships  behind  them,  thus 
cutting  off  all  possibility  of  retreat,  to 
which  their  thoughts  might  have  turned 
in  moments  of  trial  and  discourage- 
ment. 

That  this  choice  was  not  made  with- 
out carefully  **  counting  the  cost,"  is 
evident  from  the  particularity  with 
which  she  gives  it  expression.  It  is 
true  that  no  long  time  could  have 
elapsed  after  Naomi's  words  :  "  Turn 
again,  my  daughters;  why  will  ye  go 
with  me  ?  "  before  both  Orpah  and  Buth 
had  decided,  each  for  herself;  and  had 
begun  to  carry  into  effect  that  decision. 
But  the  particulars  upon  which  their 
decision  turned  must  often  have  been 
a  subject  of  thought  with  them  ;  and 
when,  in  such  circumstances,  a  neces- 
sity for  a  decision  arises,  men  think 
rapidly,  and  can  go  over  much  ground, 
examining  it  thoroughly,  too,  in  a  very 
little  time. 

Buth's  choice  was,  primarily,  a 
choice  of  Naomi's  religion,  and  only, 
secondarily,  a  choice  of  the  land  of  Is- 
rael, Naomi's  country,  as  her  earthly 
home.  Calling  to  mind  the  habits  and 
customs  of  that  age  and  country,  her 


words,  *'thy  people  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple," especially,  when  followed  by  the 
declaration,  *<  where  thou  diest  I  will 
die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried,"  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  choice  of  a  religion  as  dis- 
tinctly as  her  words,  **  thy  god  shall  be 
my  God."  In  the  first,  she  gives  ex- 
pression to  her  choice  of  a  religion  for 
this  life,  and  for  all  this  life  ;  in  the 
second,  to  a  choice  for  all  this  life  and 
all  the  life  to  come.  And  as  a  choice  of 
a  religion,  she  confirms  it  by  a  solemn 
appeal  to  God;  reverently  binds  her 
soul  by  an  oath. 

That  this  act  of  Buth  met  with  the 
divine  approval  is  evident  from  her 
subsequent  history.  In  order  to  get 
at  the  exact  truth  taught  us  here,  we 
must  note  just  what  her  decision  is. 
She  does  not  say,  I  will  ..make  myself 
a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit;  it  is  God's 
work  to  give  the  sinner  a  new  heart, 
and  put  a  new  spirit  within  him  (see 
Ezek.  XXX vi  :  26).  She  does  not 
say,  I  will  sing  the  new  song, 
the  glad  song,  which  springs  out 
of  a  conscious  reconciliation  to  God;  it 
is  Goil  alone  who  can  put  that  new  song 
into  the  sinner's  mouth  (see  Ps.  xl :  3). 
She  does  not  say,  I  will  force  my  way 
into  heaven,  as  heaven  is  the  **  Ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ"  It  is  He  and  He 
alone  who  can  minister  to  the  redeemed 
an  entrance  into  that  kingdom,  and 
that  through  grace  (see  Ephes.  ii:8). 
What  she  does  say  is,  in  substance,  *<  I 
will  now  quit  forever  the  land  of  Moab, 
and  turn  my  back  forever  upon  the 
temples  of  Chemoflh;  I  will  now  cast  in 
my  lot  with  God's  people,  and  com- 
mence my  journey  to  the  land  of  Israel: 
I  do  here,  and  now,  take  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  to  be  my  God,  and  give 
myself  up  body  and  soul,  for  time  and 
eternity,  into  his  hands,  and  I  do  this, 
trusting  in  God  for  grace  to  fulfill  my 
solemn  engagement."  Hence,  she  is 
afterwards  described  as  one  who  had 
**  come  to  trust  under  the  wings  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.  "^Buth  ii :  12. 

Hud  the  Prodigal,  whose  story  our 
Lord  gives  us  in  one  of  His  parables, 
said  :  *'  I  will  arise  and  force  my  way 
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1>aek  into  my  father's  hoase,  and  cast* 
ing  aside  my  rags,  will  clothe  myself 
with  the  best  robe  I  can  find  there,  and 
•at  and  drink  my  fill  of  the  provisions 
of  that  hoase/'  he  had  spoken  in  the 
spirit  of  a  thief  and  a  robber.  Bat  when 
he  says  :  *'I  will  arise  and  go  anto  my 
father,  and  will  say  onto  him.  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  be- 
fore thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son."  Bemembering  that  the 
parable  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  for- 
giving love  of  God,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  read  that  **  when  he  was  yet  a  great 
way  ofl^  his  Father  saw  him,  and  had 
compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him . . .  and  said  to  his 
servants  :  *<  Bring  forth  the  best  robe, 
and  pat  it  on  him ;  and  pat  a  ring  on 
his  hands,  and  shoes  on  his  feet,  and 
bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it ; 
and  let  ns  eat,  and  be  merry  ;  for  this, 
my  son,  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again; 
he  was  lost,  and  is  fonnd." — Lake  15: 
18-24. 

To  a  determination,  in  substance  the 
same  with  that  of  Buth,  must  every 
sinner  come  who  would  be  saved.  It 
concerns  matters  which  fall  properly 
within  the  range  of  human  action.  The 
fact  that  the  sinner  is  dependent  upon 
God  for  grace  and  strength  to  fulfill 
that  determination,  furnishes  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  Lei>itAte  to  form 
it;  and,  if  need  be,  like  Ruth,  to  bind 
his  soul  by  a  vow  thereto.  The  Chris- 
tian life  is  a  life  of  trust,  trunt  in  God, 
from  its  faintest  beginnings  in  the 
heart  of  the  awakened  sinner  to  the 
song  of  triumph  which  breaks  from  the 
lips  of  the  aged  saint,  as  ready  to  de- 
part, he  sings  :  **I  know  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted unto  him  against  that  day." — % 
Tim.  i :  12. 

lY.  Naomi's  plain-dealing,  which,  in 
the  case  of  Buth,  led  her  to  cast  herself 
upon  the  LOBD  God  of  Israel,  and  give 
herself  up  to  him;  in  the  case  of  Orpah 
led  to  a  very  different  result.  Hitherto 
the  sisters-in-law  have  walked  side  by 
nde.  They  have  enjoyed  the  same  op- 
portunities of  learning   God's   tmth. 


They  have  received  their  religious  im- 
pressions— have  been  awakened  in  the 
same  way.  And  as  Naomi  starts  on  her 
journey  back  to  Beth-lehem,  they  seem 
alike  determined  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  her,  and  so,  with  God's  people.  It 
is  not  until  Naomi  calls  upon  them  **to 
count  the  cost"  that  a  clifference  ap- 
pears. Orpah  is  not  willing  to  give  up 
all  for  God.  She  would  gUdly  '*  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous  "  when  the  time 
for  dying  comes;  but  she  is  not  ready 
to  live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  if  she 
must  begin  by  turning  her  back  forever 
upon  the  pleasant  land  of  her  birth. 
When  shut  up  to  a  present  choice, 
between  Israel  and  Hoab,  she  weeps, 
but ''  she  goes  back  to  her  people  and 
her  gods." 

Poor,  lost  Orpah !  "  Almost  per- 
suaded to  be  a  Christian,"  but  not  foUy 
persuaded — standing  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  not  entering  therein.  Couldest 
thou  have  known  then,  as  thou  knowest 
now,  all  that  thy  choice  meant,  surely, 
it  had  been  a  different  one. 

Poor,  lost  Orpah  !  There  is  no  sad- 
der story  iu  all  the  Scriptures  than 
thine.  And  the  saddest  thing  about  it 
is,  that  it  is  a  story  repeating  itself, 
from  day  to  day,  in  every  age  and  every 
country  into  which  the  Gospel  comes. 


WEAB7,  BUT  WAITING. 
Bt  W.  Obmiston,  D.D.,  LL.D.   [Bs- 

fobmsd].  New  Yobk. 
Why  ari  thou  cast  doum,  0  my  soul  t  and 
tohy  art  thou  disquieted  wi'hin  me  t  Hope 
Ihou  in  Ood;for  I  aJtaU  yet  praise  him, 
toho  is  the  health  qf  my  countenance  and 
my  Ood. — Ps.  Ixiii:  5. 
**  Wby  bowest  thou  down,  my  soul  I 
And  why  moanest  thon  within  me  ? 
Wait  thou  for  Ood,  for  I  aball  yet  praiM 
Him, 
Whose  presence  is  salration— O  my  Ood  I " 

JoBH  Dx  Wnr.  D.D. 
A  BBOEin  writer,  who  was  as  keen  an 
analyzer  of  human  emotion  as  he  was 
an  able  expositor  of  divine  truth,  in 
speaking  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 
Psalms,  says,  with  great  delicacy  of 
literary  discernment  and  deep  spiritual 
insight:  '*They  express  for  ns,   iudi- 
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reotly,  feeling^s  wliich  we  could  not 
otherwise  utter— feelings  of  the  soul  too 
BAcred  and  delicate  to  be  directly  told 
to  each  other.  This,  we  have  doubtless 
often  found  to  be  true,  in  different 
phases  of  our  spiritual  life,  when  our 
spirits  were  greatly  stirred  with  trouble 
or  with  joy.  The  language  of  these  in- 
spired odes,  profoundly  tender  and 
truthful,  in  bold  figure  or  vivid  meta- 
phor, gives  voice  to  our  deepest  experi- 
ence,  and  thereby  affords  relief  to  the 
over-burdened  heart  and  soothes  the 
weary,  tried  and  troubled  spirit.  When 
in  deep  contrition,  in  heavy  sorrow,  in 
great  distress,  in  rayless  darkness,  or  in 
humble  gratitude  and  spiritual  gladness, 
we  bow  before  God,  we  find  these 
Psalms  invaluable  alike  in  discovering 
to  us,  and  in  expressing  for  us,  our 
spiritual  Deeds.  The  Great  Sufferer  him- 
self, in  time  of  His  sorest  need,  found  in 
them  the  fitting  expression  of  His  aw- 
ful desolation  and  wondrous  desertion. 

They  are  genuinely  human  in  the  ex- 
periences they  record,  and  in  the  emo- 
tions they  express,  of  grief  and  joy,  of 
fear  and  hope,  of  painful  regret  or  eager 
expectation,  of  penitence  for  sin,  or 
praise  for  forgiveness.  The  heart  of 
man  is  the  same  in  all  generations,  in 
its  spiritual  needs,  its  conscious  guilt, 
its  felt  sorrow,  and  its  restless,  eager 
outlook.  However  otherwise  diversi- 
fied in  relation  to  God,  and  to  the  great 
purpose  and  end  of  their  life,  and  to 
that  future  which  awaits  all,  men  in  all 
time  and  conditions  are  much  alike. 
Heart-hunger  and  soul-thirst  are  felt  by 
all.  Weariness,  unrest,  and  disquie- 
tude are  the  common  lot.  All  have 
sinned  and  all  suffer.  All  lie  under  a 
common  condemnation,  and  all  need  a 
common  deliverance. 

This  psalm  and  the  one  preceding  it, 
to  which  it  seems  a  fit  appendix,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
David  during  one  of  the  saddest  and 
darkest  seasons  of  his  checkered  life, 
when  driven  from  his  home  and  throne 
by  a  triumphant,  insurrectionary  rab- 
ble, he  keenly  felt  <*how  much  sharper 
than  A  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have  a 
thankless  child.*' 


The  entire  psalm  is  the  articulate 
throbbing  of  a  wounded  heart,  the  af- 
fecting wail  of  a  sorely-tried  and  sadly- 
grieved  spirit.  It  reveals  a  state  of  mind, 
a  spiritual  condition,  of  which  men 
rarely  speak,  a  sorrow  too  deep  and 
sacred  for  common  sympathy,  a  feeling 
of  spiritual  darkness  and  disquietude, 
a  sense  of  desolation  and  desertion,  a 
loss  of  trust  in  God  and  His  succor,  an 
overwhelming  doubt  of  personal  salva- 
vation,  and  a  sinking  sense  of  utter  de- 
pression and  dark  despondency. 

When  the  soul  is  cast  down,  is  in 
darkness  and  doubt,  rayless  and  rest- 
less, helpless  and  hopeless,  and  filled 
with  fearful  forebodings,  the  anguish 
is  very  keen — indeed,  it  is  the  gloom  of 
Gethsemane.  Such  a  trial  is  harder  to 
bear  than  any  temporal  calamity  or 
earthly  loss;  more  bitter  than  any  be- 
reavement. The  spirit  of  a  man  will 
sustain  his  infirmity,  but  a  wounded 
spirit,  who  can  bear? 

TKt  Psalm  is  a  record  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween sense  and  faith,  in  which  faith 
is  at  last  triumphant,  and  hope  displaces 
fear  and  doubt. 

The  text  implies  a  state  of  painful  dis- 
tress,  and  suggests  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing deliverance.  It  is  a  colloquy  of  a 
true  but  tried  believer  with  his  anxious 
and  despondent  heart,  a  searching  in- 
quiry Id  to  the  causes  of  his  anxiety, 
and  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  his 
despondency;  a  suffering  soul,  in  self- 
communion,  seeking  for  the  source  of 
its  sorrows,  and  for  healing  for  its 
wounds. 

The  text,  thrice  repeated  in  these  two 
psalms  as  a  refrain,  furnishes  a  theme 
of  profitable  meditation  and  inspiring 
consolation  for  the  tried  people  of  God 
in  every  age,  and  for  us;  for  many  of 
the  children  of  the  King  so  mourning 
walk  in  darkness  and  have  no  light, 
and  long  for  the  help  of  His  counte- 
nance. 

We  have  here  presented  spiritual 
DiSTBESs,  spiritual  DBSiBE,  aud  spiritual 

DEIilVEBANCE. 

L  SpiRiTUAii  DISTBESS  :  The  experi- 
ence described  is  one  of  dork  depres- 
sion and  anxious  disquietude.     A  good 
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man  may  fall  into  snoh  a  state  of  dis- 
couragement and  disoonsolation,  and 
mourn  on  account  of  it  with  exceeding 
bitter  lamentation.  Elijah,  the  daunt- 
less defender  of  the  cause  of  Gk>d  in  a 
time  of  general  religious  decline  and 
utter  apostacy,  ou  one  occasion  fled 
through  fear,  and  in  solitary  desolation 
of  soul  preferred  death  to  life.  David, 
chosen  and  anointed  of  God  to  be  king 
over  Israel  in  a  time  of  manifold  and 
long-continued  persecution,  said  in  his 
heart:  ''I  shall  now  perish  one  day  by 
the  hand  of  Saul ; "  and  in  the  anguish 
caused  by  filial  ingratitude  and  exile, 
he  pours  forth  his  anxious  plaint  in  the 
words  of  our  text.  The  patriarch  of  Uz, 
overwhelmed  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
direful  woes,  when  '*  the  arrows  of  the 
Almighty'*  pierced  his  heart,  longing 
for  death,  says  :  *<  Oh  that  I  might  have 
my  request ;  and  that  God  would  grant 
me  the  thing  that  I  long  for ! "  Jert' 
ndah,  true  prophet  of  the  Lord,  when 
destruction  came  upon  his  nation  and 
people,  says :  <*  I  am  the  man  that  hath 
seen  affliction  ,  .  .  .  my  strength 
and  my  hope  is  perished  from  the  Lord, 
remembering  mine  affliction  and  my 
misery,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall.*' 
Jesus,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  our  great  ex- 
ample, repeatedly  made  mention  of  His 
distress  of  soul,  "Now  is  my  soul  trou- 
bled ;  '*  "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful unto  death;  '*  **  If  it  be  possible  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me;  **  <'My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  '* 

Many  of  the  saints  in  every  age,  and 
many  now,  have  to  clothe  themselves 
with  sackcloth  and  wear  garments  of 
heaviness,  because  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  is  obscured  and  darkness 
broods  over  the  spirit.  This  state  of  mind 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  but  the 
fault  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  believer 
himself^  and  not  in  any  change  in  the 
lovingkindness  of  God.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  physical  or  spiritual  derange- 
ment, and  not  of  Divine  appointment. 
Health,  both  of  body  and  soul,  is  the 
normal  state  of  man,  as  appointed  by 
God.  Disease  of  body  and  distress  of 
soul  are  the  effects  of  transgression,  or 
neglect  of  duty. 


The  subject  of  spiritual  decline  and 
depression  is  important  and  practicaL 
Earnest  scrutiny  should  be  made  into 
the  causes  of  decay  in  personal  piety, 
and  the  loss  of  spiritual  comfort  and 
hope,  joy  and  power.  The  prayer  of 
the  penitent  Psalmist  should  be  our 
own:  *'  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  pres- 
ence, and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
me.  Eestore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  sal  va- 
tion  and  uphold  me  by  thy  free  spirit." 

1,  Bodily  infirmiiy  is  frequently  a 
source  of  spiritual  distress.  The  con- 
nection between  our  physical  and  spirit- 
ual natures  is  so  close  that  they  power* 
fully  and  reciprocally  act  upon  each 
other.  Violent  emotions  of  any  kind, 
even  long-sustained  spiritual  excite- 
ment, affects  the  health  of  the  body; 
and  ill-health  generally,  and  some 
forms  of  disease  specially,  produce  a 
morbid  state  of  mind,  which  incapaci* 
tates  for  enjoyment  of  any  kind.  As 
objects  viewed  through  imperfect  or 
colored  glass  appear  distorted  or  dis- 
colored, so  the  mind,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  disordered  body,  receives  ob- 
scure and  inaccurate  views  of  whatever 
is  presented  to  it,  and  all  the  ordinary 
sources  of  pleasure,  whether  in  nature 
or  art,  in  social  or  literary  pursuits,  fail 
to  yield  their  wonted  gratification.  So 
also  in  relation  to  spiritual  matters,  the 
effect  is  similar:  a  cloud  seems  to  settle 
down  upon  the  soul  and  everything  be- 
comes obscure,  faith  loses  its  grasp 
upon  the  uuseen,  thick  clouds  and  great 
darkness  gather  round  the  throne  of 
God,  the  verities  of  religion  vanish, 
communion  with  God  is  interrupted^ 
fear  takes  the  place  of  trust,  and  doubt 
and  uncertainty  displace  hope  and  as- 
surance. When  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty,  due  diligence  should  at  once 
be  given  to  restore  health,  and  in  the 
meantime  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  temporary  influence  of  physical 
causes  on  spiritual  life.  When  the  or- 
gans of  nutrition  are  deranged,  or  the 
nervous  system  is  disordered,  spiritual 
light  and  gladness  can  scarcely  be  ex. 
pected.  We  might  as  well  expect  per- 
sonal comfort  in  a  smoky  and  leaky 
cabin. 
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2.  Erronwma  views  of  diyine  tmth  is 
another  source  of  spiritnal  distress;  in- 
adequate conceptions  of  the  great  love 
of  God  towards  ns  in  Christ  Jesns,  nar- 
row and  nnsoriptnral  riews  of  the  pres- 
ent exalted  priyileges  of  the  believer, 
a  failure  clearly  to  apprehend  what  we 
may  here  and  now  attain,  often  bring 
the  soul  into  anxiety  and  trouble.  If 
We  regard  the  joys  of  assurance  and  the 
bliss  of  constant  communion  with  God 
as  the  prerogative  of  only  a  few  saints 
bf  greater  growth,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
pected by  us,  then  we  exclude  ourselves 
from  spiritual  gladness.  Much  distress 
is  often  occasioned  by  misinterpreting 
ihe  dealings  of  Divine  Providence.  lo- 
atead  of  viewing  our  afflictions  in  the 
light  of  fatherly  chastening  or  loving 
discipline,  we  construe  them  as  tokens 
of  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  mourn- 
fully ask  if  the  Lord  has  forgotten  to  be 
gracious.  Many  of  God's  noblest  and 
most  consecrated  and  accepted  servants 
have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  sor- 
row. In  them  patience  had  her  perfect 
work*  and  their  chastening  yielded  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness. 
When  trials  are  numerous,  successive 
and  severe,  the  question  arises  whether, 
if  we  were  really  the  children  of  God, 
such  things  would  befi&ll  us,  and  dis- 
consolately we  write  bitter  things 
against  ourselves.  The  neglect  of  any 
known  duty,  personal  or  relative,  re- 
strained prayer,  neglect  of  the  Word  or 
ordinances,  restricted  liberality,  or 
overlooking  the  claims  of  the  needy  and 
the  afflicted,  withholding  due  sympathy 
and  support  from  religious  and  chari- 
table institutions  or  missionary  oper- 
ations at  home  or  abroad,  will  bring 
dearth  and  darkness  upon  the  soul,  and 
any  indulged  known  sin  will  drive 
peace  from  the  conscience  and  hope 
and  joy  from  the  heart.  Secret  sins 
bring  a  blight  upon  the  soul,  and  ren- 
der the  life  alike  fruitless  and  hopeless. 
Thus:  from  mistaken  views  of  discip- 
line or  privilege,  of  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice, or  from  failure  or  indifference  in 
the  performance  of  known  duty  or 
from  the  indulgence  of  some  secret, 
cherished,  unconfessed  sin,  or  some  self- 


indulgence  not  surrendered.  Very 
many  mourn  that  it  is  not  with  them  as 
in  other  days,  when  the  candle  of  the 
Lord  shone  brightly  upon  them,  and  all 
was  bright  and  joyous,  hope  reigned 
and  joy  abounded.  Then  the  sea  was 
smooth,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  wind 
favorable,  and  all  seemed  safe.  Now 
the  heavens  are  overcast,  the  storm 
ragea,  the  billows  rise  and  peril  is  feared. 
But  though  neither  sun  nor  moon  nor 
stars  are  seen,  they  still  shine,  and, 
when  the  storm  is  past,  will  reappear. 
So,  though  mourning  may  endure  for  a 
night,  joy  Cometh  in  the  morning. 
States  of  mind  and  frames  of  feeling 
vary,  but  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  endur- 
eth  for  ever,  and  His  love  changes  not. 

Again,  many  are  greatly  disheartened 
because  they  discover  no  evidence  of 
growth  in  their  own  lives  or  of  success 
in  their  department  of  Christian  work, 
or  they  are  discouraged  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  condition  of  the  Church  or 
the  state  of  the  world — the  love    of 
many  seems  to  wax  cold,  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  and  observance  of   ordi- 
nances are  formal  and  ineffectuaL   Con- 
versions  are    few,  attendance   at    the 
sanctuary    irregular    and    decreasing. 
Zion  languishes,  her  waste  places  are 
unimproved,    and    the     agencies    for 
Christian  work  are  inadequately  sus- 
tained, many  of  the  godly  are  removed, 
and  few  arise  to  take  their  places  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord;  and,  sadder  still,  some 
high  in  their  profession,  and  in  the  es- 
teem of  their  brethren,  make  shipwreck 
of  faith  and  of  Christian  integrity  and 
true  manliness,  fall  into  disgrace   and 
wound  the  Master  in  the  house  of  His 
friends.    The  corruption  of  the  times 
riots    wantonly,    wickedness    in    high 
places    abounds,   iniquities  of  various 
kinds  are  legalized,  vice  is  prevalent, 
great  crimes  are  frequent,  and  wrong 
often  triumphant.     The   opposition  of 
the    ungodly    is    insidious,   persistent 
and  crafty,  ancient  heresies  are  revived 
and  new  errors  are  propounded,  Scrip- 
ture authority  is  denied   or  explained 
away,  and  many  proiessed  friends  of 
religion  give  forth  an  uncertain  sound. 
These   and   similar  reflections  induce 
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or  greatly  increase  Bpiritnal  depression, 
and  bring  disquietude  and  trouble  into 
the  soul. 

n.  SpntrruAZ*  Dbsibk  :  An  intense 
longing  for  light  in  darkness  and  de- 
liveranoe  from  distress,  a  yearning  for 
rest  and  peace,  a  reaching  after  what  is 
felt  to  be  indispensable  to  happiness,  a 
seeking  after  0^  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  all  men  thirst  for  God.  He  is 
the  deepest  want,  the  radical  necessity 
of  our  being.  Man  is  not  independent 
or  self-reliant,  his  nature  instinctiyely 
looks  out  and  up  for  help  and  supply. 
He  is  conscious  of  wants  which  no 
mere  earthly  good  can  satisfy.  All 
created  things  are  incommensurate 
with  his  desires.  Were  all  possible  ac- 
quisition within  his  grasp,  he  would 
find  all  proTe  yanity  and  Texation  of 
spirit.  Capable  of  knowing  and  en- 
joying God,  consciously  or  unconsci* 
ously,  the  soul  feels  after  Him,  if  haply 
it  may  find  Him.  Neither  wealth  nor 
fame,  position  nor  influence,  intellectual 
attainments,  nsthetic  culture  nor  social 
delights,  nor  all  combined,  can  satisfy  its 
earnest  crayings,  or  slake  its  burning 
thirst.  As  the  appetite  craves  food,  as 
the  eye  turns  to  the  light,  as  the  child 
cries  for  its  mother,  so  the  awakened 
soul  cries  out  for  God,  for  the  liTing 
God.  Hence,  the  feyered  restlessness, 
the  felt  dissatisfaction,  the  intense  ea- 
gerness, which  attend  all  temporal  pur- 
suits and  pleasures.  The  highest  ca- 
pacity of  our  being  is  not  gratified. 
The  outgoing  of  the  heart  after  recon- 
ciliation and  fellowship  with  God  is 
like  hunger  in  the  soul,  which  crayes 
supply,  and  for  the  gratification  of  this 
desire  of  the  soul  ample  provision  has 
been  made.  Our  deepest  necessities 
and  passionate  longings  look  up  and 
expectantly  wait  for  relief.  Our  souls 
seek  for  peace  and  purity  and  truth, 
and  these  are  found  in  Him^  who  is  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life,  who  of  God 
is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and  right- 
eousness and  sanctification  and  re- 
demption. 

Our  spiritual  thirst  may  not  be  fully 
slaked,  or  all  our  desires  perfectly  satis- 
fied, until  we  reach  the  heavenly  king- 


dom and  see  Him  as  He  is;  but  the 
children  of  Ck>d  often  rejoice  in  the 
fullness  of  a  present  joy,  in  fellowship 
with  God,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
His  approval  and  favor,  and  hence  they 
long  constantly  for  the  light  of  His 
countenance  and  the  aid  of  His  Spirit. 
This  is  the  deepest  longing  of  which 
we  are  capable,  and,  when  not  gratified, 
faintness,  weariness  and  disquietude  of 
spirit  arise.  One  may,  however,  be 
unsatisfied  and  yet  not  dissatisfied,  and 
BO  seek  for  closer  communion  with  God, 
clearer  and  more  vivid  views  of  eternal 
verities,  and  a  more  constant  sense  of 
the  Divine  presence  and  dependence 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  have  a  more  dis- 
tinct realization  of  God  as  a  loving 
Father,  a  present  help,  and  a  sure  re* 
fnge;  as  one  who  is  wise  and  good,  faith- 
ful and  compassionate,  who  not  only 
clothes  the  lilies  and  feeds  the  ravens, 
but  who  also  hears  our  prayers,  counts 
the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  thinks  upon 
us. 

Genuine  mourning  after  God,  and 
sincere  longings  for  His  presence  are 
evidence  of  His  gracious  dealiugsand 
tender  mercies  towards  us.  We  may 
more  surely  honor  and  serve  Gk>d,  while 
anxiously  and  lovingly  waiting  for  Him, 
and  unwilling  to  go  without  His  pres- 
ence, than  when  resting  in  the  remem- 
brance of  a  past  experience  we  formally 
and  coldly  work  for  Him.  Blessed  are 
they  that  thirst,  long,  seek,  wait,  and 
eagerly  expect,  for  Hk  will  satisfy  the 
desire  of  their  hearts.  Let  us  wait  for 
God,  whose  presence  is  salvation. 

III.  SpiRiTUAii  DkijIvkbancx  :  Hope 
in  God,  the  help  of  His  countenance. 
Wait  on  God,  His  presence  is  salvation. 
The  only  anchor  of  the  soul  in  trouble 
is  a  calm,  rentful  trust  in  God,  who  do- 
eth  all  things  well,  and  who  can  make 
all  things  work  together  for  good. 
When  clouds  vail  the  sun  we  feel  the 
shadow,  but  hav^  an  assured  confidence 
in  the  return  of  his  beams.  So  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  feeling 
we  may  have  of  the  presence  of  Gk>d 
and  our  faith  that  He  is  always  near. 

Spiritual  exaltation  and  depression 
in  our  experience  often  alternate  with 
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each  other  in  rapid  snccesBion,  neither 
state  resting  on  sufficient  canse.  Nor 
can  we  always,  however  candid  oar  in* 
vestigation  may  be,  rightly  determine 
the  ooarde  of  these  variations.  Mere 
introspection  will  only  reveal  oar  need 
and  tend  to  deepen  oar  distress,  and 
we  lose  both  time  and  energy  in  vain 
regrets  and  nnavailing  tears.  Self-in- 
spection seldom,  if  ever,  yields  com- 
fort, hope,  or  joy.  For  light  and  help 
we  most  look  oat  of  onrselves,  not  to 
oar  past  experience  or  present  privi- 
leges or  services,  bat  to  God  Himself, 
from  whom  oometh  down  every  good 
and  perfect  gift. 

He  is  the  God  of  hope,  who  inspires, 
sastains,  and  falfllls  all  oar  hopes.  The 
eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear 
Him,  apon  them  that  hope  in  Hit 
mercy.  Trast  in  God  is  a  tower  of 
ooarage  and  a  foantain  of  joy. 

JJykd/er  a  aenae  cf  imwofHUness,  let  ns 
trost  in  His  mercy.  He  is  the  Father 
of  mercies.  The  Lord  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous 
in  mercy.  Implicit  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  is  the  first  step  to  peace,  rest, 
light,  life  and  joy.  Under  the  burden  of 
qfflietion,  let  us  trust  in  His  love.  He  is 
not  only  full  of  pity,  but,  as  a  God  of 
love,  looks  upon  His  children  with  pa- 
ternal benignity  and  complacent  de- 
light. He  is  watching  over  them  and 
waiting  to  do  the  very  best  possible  for 
them.  Wisdom  guides  His  love  in  all 
its  manifestations,  and  in  the  greatness 
of  His  love  He  withholds  not  the  needed 
discipline  or  the  required  nurture. 
Hope,  as  the  mercy  of  God,  gives  the 
joy  of  a  soothed  conscience,  a  healed 
spirit,  and  an  assured  daliverance. 
Hope  in  the  love  of  God  gives  the  joy 
of  a  heart  filled  from  a  fountain  of  pure 
bliss — the  delightful  consciousness  of 
being  loved  by  the  highest  and  best, 
with  a  changeless,  everlasting  love. 

Under  discouragement :  Let  us  hope  in 
the  faithfulness  of  God.  He  changes 
not;  all  His  promises  are  sure,  and  His 
purposes  stand  forever.  Nothing  can 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Li  His  own 
time,  and  that  is  the  right  time,  Hb  will 


oome  to  our  aid,  and  lift  upon  us  the 
light  of  His  countenance. 

Brethren,  we  have,  doubtless,  all 
keenly  felt  the  anguish  of  spiritual  dis- 
tress; have  we  also  felt  an  inteuse, long- 
ing desire  for  Divine  help,  and  have 
we  experienced  the  joy  of  a  glad  deliver 
ance  ?  Have  we  quenched  our  thirst  at 
the  fountain  of  living  water?  In  Christ 
there  is  a  full  divine  supply  for  every 
human  want — absolute  truth,  unchange- 
able love,  authoritative  guidance,  peace- 
ful rest,  joyous  hope,  and  eternal  life. 
All  things  are  found  in  Christ  requisite 
for  comfort  and  strength,  for  growth 
and  gladness,  for  service  and  suffering, 
for  life  and  death,  foriime  and  eternity. 
Christ  to  us  is  all  in  all,  and  out  of  His 
fullness  have  we  all  received  grace  for 
grace. 

In  the  future  state,  at  God's  right 
hand,  there  is  fullness  of  joy  and  pleaa- 
ures  for  evermore.  In  heaven,  endless 
longing  will  be  endless  fruition,  bless* 
edness  and  life.  All  weariness  and 
weakness,  all  darkness  and  depression, 
will  have  passed  away,  to  return  no 
more.  There  is  no  night,  no  sorrow, 
there. 


TBE  aUBT  or  CHBI8T. 
Bt  B.  8.  Stobbs,  D.D.  [Congbboa- 
tional],  Bbookltk,  N.  Y. 
(A,  Communion  Sennon.) 
The  Word  teas  made  flesh,— ^ohn  i:  14. 
No  other  verse  in  the  Scriptures  con- 
veys a  more  sublime  sentiment  or  fact 
than  this.  No  other  carries  a  more 
tender  and  majestic  appeal  to  the  hu- 
man heart,  when  it  is  rightly  under- 
stood. You  recall  the  connection,  *'  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word  **;  before 
the  earth  and  stars  were  made,  before 
time  was,  in  the  depths  of  eternity  un- 
fathomed,  was  Christ.  All  things  were 
made  by  Him,  yet  '*he  became  flesh,  ^ 
taking  not  only  our  outward  humanity, 
but  the  inner  constituents,  elements  of 
our  nature.  He  tabernacled  in  the 
flesh  as  the  shekinah  in  the  wilderness. 
••  We  beheld  his  glory."  This  was  not 
a  transient  glimpse,  like  a  meteoric 
shower,  like  some  brilliant,  fading  rose- 
tint,  or   like  the  exquisite  lines  of  a 
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lovely  landscape,  soon  oonoealed  by  the 
floating  dond  or  deepening  darkness, 
but  day  by  day,  a  oontinnons,  admiring 
contemplation  and  adoring  love  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

Yon  also  recall  the  fact  that  John 
wrote  this  narrative  late  in  life.  There 
is  a  vividness  in  the  scenery  of  our 
early  years  and  a  charm  which  invest 
the  objects  and  fellowships  of  long  ago 
which  are  not  possessed  by  recent 
events.  To  the  aged  apostle  at  Ephesus 
the  glory  of  his  Bedeemer,  as  beheld 
scores  of  years  before,  was  not  a  fading 
memory,  but  a  radiant  and  perpetual 
light,  abiding  in  his  soul  in  inefface- 
able distinctness.  What  was  this 
glory? 

1.  It  was  not  the  mere  revelation  of 
the  power  of  Christ,  such  as  John  and 
others  had  witnessed  in  the  miracles 
wrought  That  magisterial  and  super- 
natural sway  over  nature  was,  indeed, 
awe-inspiring.  So  is  the  power  seen  in 
storm,  earthquake  or  lightning.  There 
was  power  in  the  imperial  jealousy  of 
Saul  amounting  almost  to  insanity  ;  in 
the  infamous  cruelty  of  Nero,  who 
burned  Christians  like  fagots  in  his 
garden;  and  in  Tiberius,  who  polluted 
fair  Capri  with  his  debauchery;  and  in 
Philip  II.,  who  sent  out  armies  to  de- 
stroy the  people  of  God.  Mere  power, 
witbotit  principle  to  guide  or  mercy  to 
moderate,  is  terrific  to  contemplate. 
Conceive  of  one  having  unlimited  sway 
over  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  mind, 
who  has  no  purity  or  goodness  to  guide 
but  only  the  vehemency  of  evil  to  im- 
pel, and  you  have  the  idea  of  hell  on 
earth  !  No,  it  was  not  the  mere  power 
which  Christ  wielded  that  made  Him 
glorious. 

2.  Nor  was  it  the  prodigious  reach  of 
His  intellect  and  thought.  John  knew 
that  regal  mastery  of  truth  which 
Christ  showed  before  the  wondering 
eyes  of  men  as  He  opened  the  spir- 
itual realm  to  them  and  spoke  as  one 
who  had  authority  there  as  well  as  on 
earth,  who  was  cognizant  of  it,  and 
who  carried  the  facts  in  His  own  con- 
sciousness. But  mere  mental  power  or 
genius  may  pander  to  pride,  passion, 


injustice;  making  itself  more  infamous 
by  its  breadth  and  brilliancy.  Mind 
ak)ne  cannot  win  love.  Other  elements 
must  exist  to  secure  immortality  in  the 
memory  of  man.  I  remember  seeing 
two  busts  in  a  gallery  at  Naples.  Obe 
was  that  of  Alcibiades,  finished  in  all 
the  brilliant  beauty  and  grace  of  Greek 
art,  while  near  by  was  the  homely  bust 
of  Socrates.  The  witty,  polished,  per- 
fidious scoundrel  here  faced  the  martyr- 
teacher  of  truth,  ''  The  John  the  Bap- 
tist of  the  heathen  world.'*  The  phi- 
losopher is  remembered  with  grateful 
admiration,  for  his  was  a  moral  conse- 
cration. He  taught  the  truth  as  he  un- 
derstood it.  The  other  was  brilliant 
and  bad. 

3.  Nor  was  the  glory  on  which  John 
dwelt  the  occasional  splendor  of  Christ's 
person.  At  His  baptism,  transfigura- 
tion and  ascension,  the  Son  of  God  was 
clothed  with  supernal  glory.  But, 
aside  from  His  moral  excellence,  this 
would  not  hold  our  enduring  and 
adoring  contemplation.  It  might  even 
enhance  our  dread  of  Him  had  we  any 
doubt  as  to  His  real  moral  character, 
just  as  the  regalia  and  pomp  of  royalty 
would  be  terrible  if  associated  with 
cruelty  of  heart;  or  the  ermine  of  a 
judge  if  soiled  by  impurity  and  injus- 
tice. Should  an  angel  from  heaven 
now  enter  this  house  and  stand  before 
us  as  an  accredited  messenger  from 
heaven,  we  should  be  appalled  if  we 
were  uncertain  whether  His  was  a  mer- 
ciful mission  or  not.  The  glory  of 
Christ  was  more  than  this.    It  was 

4.  The  fullness  of  grace  and  truth,  the 
complete  interfusion  and  indwelling  of 
fidelity,  veracity,  justice  and  righteous- 
ness, white  as  light  with  gentleness, 
tenderness  and  compassion.  It  was 
nobleness  of  moral  character  with 
divine  sympathy  and  unsearchable  self- 
sacrifice. 

Even  skepticism  admits  that  Christ  s 
character  is  unique  and  unparalleled  in 
history.  Martyrs  there  were  before 
His  day  who  were  faithful  to  the  truth 
even  to  death;  but  Christ  possessed  all 
power,  yet  had  no  pride.  He  did  not 
use  power  in  His  own  self-defence  when 
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He  migLt.  He  who  Bwnng  the  stars  into 
poise  loYed  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  took  children 
to  His  arms.  His  knowledge  was  vast, 
bnt  it  was  made  illostrioas  by  the  spirit 
with  which  He  used  it.  Fiction  has 
had  no  snch  ideal  The  Greek  idea  of 
magnanimity  is  cold  and  sterile,  bat 
the  controlling  temper  of  Jesus  illos* 
trates  the  religion  He  taught.  His  life 
is  the  greatest  miracle  of  history,  a 
miracle  that  makes  all  His  other 
miracles  credible.  And  this  radiance 
of  His  Ufe  in  the  flesh  is  the  light 
which  is  to  fill  the  whole  earth. 

A   few    lessons    may    be    profitably 
drawn  from  this  theme. 

1.  Here  is  the  most  powerful  appeal 
that  can  be  made  to  minds  morally  re- 
sponsible to  grace  and  truth.  Notice 
the  qualification.  Not  all  can  feel  the 
alluring  influence  of  a  noble  life. 
Meanness  and  cowardice  do  not  un- 
derstand a  knightly,  chivalric  soul, 
any  more  than  a  blind  man  can 
comprehend  color,  or  one  from  whom 
the  sense  of  smell  has  passed  away 
can  enjoy  the  perfumed  breath  of 
spring.  John  had  an  initial  sensibility 
that  responded  to  grace  and  truth.  He 
had,  moreover,  trained  it  by  fellowship 
with  his  Lord.  So  the  rugged  character 
of  Peter,the  logical  and  analytic  mind  of 
Paul,  the  affection  of  the  Marys,  all  felt 
the  moulding  power  of  that  life.  The 
rulers  had  no  sympathy  with  Christ, 
nor  the  populace,  nor  Herod  and  Pi- 
late. They,  like  the  soldiers  at  the 
cross,  may  have  been  terrified  by  super- 
natural appearances,  but  they  had  no 
heart  to  appreciate  the  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  the  Eedeemer's  character. 
But  when  one  does,  then  his  service  is 
a  delight,  toil  a  pastime,  and  even 
death  is  welcomed  exultingly,  from 
love  to  Christ.  The  world  is  seen  with 
new  vision,  and  life  becomes  sacred. 
This  is  the  appeal  of  the  Gospel,  ''Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  Gk>d."  Men  admire  a 
speaking  statue,  a  pulsating  picture, 
the  charm  and  majesty  of  a  great  voice, 
but  God's  Word  presents  the  sublimest 
and  most  enticing  motive  in  **  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father  full  of  grace  and 


truth.*'  Did  He  choose  to  do  so,  God 
might  make  the  grand  aerial  currents 
that  sweep  the  heavens  articulate  His 
call  to  worship  His  well-beloved  Son  ; 
but  it  is  not  His  method.  He  shows 
the  glory  of  the  cross  to  man  and  to 
those  who  believe  Christ  is  preci- 
ous. 

2.  This  glory  of  the  Savior  is  specially 
seen  at  the  cross  and  in  this  Sup- 
per which  commemorates  His  passion. 
We  are  wont  to  regard  the  Sacrament  aM 
a  sad  scene,  and  sit  at  the  table  with 
bended  brow  and  silent  lip.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  not  wise,  yet  nowhere 
else  is  Christ  more  glorious.  He  was 
not  killed,  as  multitudes  have  been,  in 
defence  of  the  truth,  for  He  might  have 
repulsed  death.  He  voluntarily  went 
through  Gethsemane.  He,  to  whom 
miracle  was  natural  and  death  unnat- 
ural, laid  down  His  life  freely.  He 
loved  the  race  that  repelled  Him,  even 
the  enemies  who  slew  Him.  He  called 
no  cohorts  of  angels  to  His  side,  but 
gave  His  back  to  the  smiters.  The 
Greeks  said,  '*We  would  see  Jesus,** 
and  he  replied,  *'  If  I  be  lifted  up,  I 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me.**  He  was 
lifted  up.  Jew  and  Greek  saw  the  glory 
of  His  sacrifice  crowning  Him  with  in- 
conceivable lustre.  And  so  the  cross  is 
now  the  signal  and  standard  of  the 
Church,  everywhere  most  eminent  and 
immortal  We  do  not  wonder  that 
some  have  entertained  the  idea  that  the 
wafer  was  really  Christ  and  the  wine 
His  blood — fiction  though  it  be — when 
the  enrapturing  revelation  of  His  grace 
had  been  so  vividly  mfide.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  held  Him  in  their  hands  as 
well  as  in  their  hearts.  The  wonder 
rather  is  that  any  heart  can  be  so 
tough  and  stubborn  as  to  turn  coldly 
away  from  the  feast  He  spreads. 

Finally,  it  is  thus  that  we  may  ap- 
proach Christ  in  His  inimitable  perfec- 
tions. We  cannot  parallel  His  power, 
match  His  wisdom,  reproduce  the  vast- 
ness  of  His  thought  or  the  splendor  of 
His  person,  but  we  can,  in  the  progress 
of  character,  *'  grow  in  grace,'*  and  so 
into  His  likeness.  He  was  born  into 
this  world  a  little  child.    No  sound 
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was  heard  on  earth,  bnt  there  was 
melody  in  the  heaTens.  So  in  oar 
birth  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  He 
grew  in  favor  with  God  and  man,  we 
may  come  into  the  complete  manhood 
of  a  Christian  life.  It  is  not  vehemency 
of  orthodoxy,  a  dispatatioos  zeal,  or  a 
fierce  championship  of  trath,  any  ethi- 
cal or  polemic  attitude  against  error, 
that  is  to  win  His  praise,  bnt  the  repro- 
daotion  of  His  character  in  its  nnity 
and  completeness.  That  character, 
like  the  sunlight  which  beantifies  the 
earth  and  tnms  every  drop  of  water  to 
a  pearl,  gave  a  Instre  to  the  minutest 
details  of  common  life.  So  Christ  may 
be  enthroned  and  regnant  in  every  act 
of  our  hands,  in  every  thought  of  our 
lives.  In  German  churches  you  may 
have  seen  a  picture  of  Luther  the 
leonine,  with  the  legend  beneath, "The 
Word  of  God  is  not  bound,"  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building,  perhaps,  the 
face  of  Melancthon  with  the  words, 
'*  God  is  love.'*  The  sweetness  and 
grace  of  Christ  is  ever  needed  to  con- 
secrate intellect,  leadership,  power  of 
all  sorts.  Science,  commerce,  literature 
and  art  are  all  to  be  tributary  to  the 
glory  of  Christ  As  spring  follows 
winter,  and  its  balmy  breath  changes 
the  bank  of  ice  to  bloom  and  fragrance, 
so  will  grace  conquer  and  transform 
character.  When  the  personal,  posi- 
tive and  eternal  power  and  glory  of 
Christ  are  revealed.  Christian  experi- 
ence becomes  as  normal  and  sponta- 
neous as  is  the  response  of  the  earth  to 
the  vernal  sunshine.  Prayer  and  praise 
become  our  natural  speech,  and  fruit- 
bearing  our  natural  condition,  just  as 
June  brings  the  bird-Koug  to  the  air 
and  the  flowers  to  the  field.  If  we  yield 
to  the  grace  and  truth  of  Christ,  life  be- 
comes beautiful ;  death,  too,  beautiful, 
for  it  brings  us  immortality.  It  will  in- 
troduce us  to  the  open  vision  of  our 
Lord.  Then  we  shall  see  Jesus  face  to  face 
and  grasp  the  hand  of  Him  who  said  to 
John,  wondering  and  afraid  as  he  be- 
held His  glory,  **  Fear  not  I  I  am  he 
that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold 
I  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen  !'* 


THE  SVOLimOlT  OF  SIN. 
Bt  Bxv.  Thomas  Kxllt  [Methodist]  , 

Philadelphia. 
When  I  saw  among  the  spoUf  a  goodly 

Babylonish  garment,  e/c— Josh.vii:  21. 

TsBiPTATioM  implies  some  good  in  the 
man.  How  or  why  tempt  him  else? 
Adam's  goodness  was  the  fulcrum  on 
which  the  Devil  placed  his  lever,  and 
threw  us  out  of  Eden.  And  it  is  the 
good  in  society,  in  the  shape  of  virtuous 
principle,  lofty  aspiration,  and  a  desire 
for  what  is  right,  that  makes  this  world 
the  theatre  of  temptation  and  the  birth* 
place  of  crime.  A  prevailing  tempta- 
tion implies  a  loss,  a  sinking,  and  a  hell 
in  prospect.  I  shall  use  this  sad  event 
in  the  life  of  Achan  to  illustrate  the  &tal 
inception  and  growth  of  sin. 

L  The  Look.    ''Isaw." 

There  is  a  little  black  beetle  that 
swims  on  the  summer  brook,  well  known 
to  those  who  live  in  the  country.  This 
little  creature  loves  to  hold  insect  con* 
ventions  in  quiet  nooks  or  eddies,  and 
for  hours  glide  and  whirl  about  in  all 
manner  of  fantastic  gyrations.  One 
curious  thing  about  this  insect  is,  that 
it  has  two  pairs  of  eyes,  and  as  it  floats 
along  one  pair  of  eyes  is  below  the 
water,  and  the  other  is  above  it  The 
one  pair  to  review  things  below,  and 
the  other  above  the  surface.  The  one 
looks  out  for  food,  the  other  for  ene- 
mies and  enjoyment,  and  these  two, 
together,  fit  the  insect  for  its  life  on  the 
dividing  line  between  air  and  water. 
So  man  is  designed  to  live  on  the 
border  line  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual.  He  cannot  be  altogether 
in  either,  just  now,  without  damage  to 
some  part  of  his  nature.  He,  too,  is  en- 
dowed with  two  sets  of  eyes,  bodily  and 
mental;  and  though  amongst  the  most 
noble  of  God's  gifts,  yet  in  these  two 
sets  of  eyes  much  of  human  sin  has  its 
origin.  Not  that  they  were  malevo- 
lently designed  by  the  Creator,  but 
foolishly  and  wickedly  used  by  the 
creature.  Eve's  sin  was  all  in  ^  eye 
at  the  first:  "I  saw  the  tree.**  She  **saw 
the  tree,"  and  her  own  fancy,  aided  by 
the  Devil's  suggestions,  clothed  it  with 
undue  and  irresistible  charma« 
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(1)  Invigorating,   <*Qood  for  food.*^ 

(2)  Attractive,  « Pleasant  to  the  eyes." 

(3)  Instructive,  **To  make  one  wise." 
In  its  first  approaches  sin  never  shows 
itself  in  its  true  character,  bnt  always 
under  the  guise  of  some  &scinating 
pleasure,  gratification  or  advantage. 
Achan's  sin  came  to  him  clothed  in  the 
halo  of  many  plausible  assurances  and 
suggestions.    The  thing  proposed  was: 

(1)  Desirable,  **  Goodly."  (2)  Pleas- 
ing,  <*  Babylonish  garment**  (3)  Pre- 
cious, **  Wedge  of  gold.**  Satan  does 
not  approach  his  victims  at  first,  as  some 
huge  towering  colossus,  whose  shadow 
darkens  the  sun,  but  dwarfs  himself 
almost  into  invisibility,  and  sometimes 
puts  on  the  dissembling  gloss  of  an  angel 
of  light.  He  comes  often  attenuated  and 
gay,  entering  the  eye  through  the  rays 
of  light  when  we  look  upon  forbidden 
objects  to  lust  after  them.  '*  I  saw,"  *'  I 
coveted." 

n.  The  Lust     •«  I  coveted." 

A  wanton,  roving  eye  soon  gives  sin 
a  foothold  in  the  feelings.  Achan  was 
now  a  thief  in  feeling.  '*I  coveted." 
Christ's  exposition  of  the  Decalogue  , 
makes  many  sinners  of  this  class.  Mur- 
der, adultery,  theft,  carried  on  in  the 
feelings.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  sud- 
den falls  and  failures  in  our  churches — 
sin  entertained  in  the  feelings.  As  in 
a  forest,  the  smouldering  fibres  of  sin 
work  in  secrot,  charring  and  wasting 
away  the  roots  and  fibres  of  upright- 
ness, virtue  and  bonosty,  until,  to  every- 
body's surprise,  the  trees  of  character 
and  the  growths  and  saplings  of  purity 
are  lopped  over  in  tangled  embarrass- 
ment in  each  other's  arms. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  cannot  confront 
a  bad  impulse  by  the  solid  masonry  of 
a  good  character.  Unless  we  fence  our- 
selves off  from  evil  by  that  sort  of  ma- 
sonry, our  downfall  will  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Woe  to  the  man,  the  top- 
root  of  whose  character  is  charred  and 
blighted  by  the  hidden  fires  of  sin;  a 
sudden  gale  of  provocation  in  a  given 
direction  means  his  downfall.  Let  us 
guard  against  sin  in  the  feelings,  and 
pray  to  be  kept  from  Achan's  humil- 
iating experience,  *'  I  coveted," 


m.  The  Larceny.    ^Itook.** 

Here  is  the  first  step  in  the  f&tal  gra- 
dation. The  process  is  as  natural  aa 
that  by  which  <*oaks  fh>m  acorns  grow." 
"I saw,"  "I  coveted,"  "I  took."  No 
man  has  the  right  to  hang  polluting  or 
unlawful  pictures  in  his  chambers  of 
imagery,  nor  have  we  the  right  to  in- 
dulge, even  in  thought  a  forbidden 
pleasure.  Every  such  indulgence  tends 
to  debase  the  mind  and  prepare  us  to 
actualixe  in  experience  what  we  feast  on 
in  fancy  and  emotion.  Is  not  the  acme 
of  guilt  reached  when  the  unlawful  is 
coveted  ?  No.  Nor  is  it  reached  even 
when  the  resolve  is  made  to  commit  the 
sinful  deed.  When  is  virtue  complete  ? 
Not  in  the  resolve,  surely.  Biany  would 
be  quite  virtuous  and  devout  if  resolves 
and  promises  would  make  them  so;  but 
virtue  is  more  than  a  resolve.  The  full- 
ness of  virtue  contains  the  resolve,  and 
the  execution  of  it 

The  same  law  governs  both  virtue  and 
vice.  Until  that  acme  is  reached  where 
the  sinner  has  to  admit  "  I  took,"  there 
is  at  least  a  chance  for  repentance.  Con- 
science may  rally  afresh  to  the  rescue, 
reason  may  yet  discover  some  new, 
appalling  revelation  of  consequences, 
blessed  angel-words  of  sainted  mother 
may  be  heard  from  the  frontier  of  mem- 
ory, and  from  the  very  pinnacle  of 
temptation  the  sinner  may  be  rescued 
and  saved.  But  if  he  heeds  nothing,  and 
is  firm,  the  act  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
committed,  and  sin  has  evolved  and 
culminated  in  crime. 

Learn.  (1)  The  rapid  evolution  of 
sin,  "I  saw,"  ''I  coveted,"  "I  took." 
It  goes  in  and  out.  From  the  eyes  to 
the  feeling,  and  from  the  feelings  to  the 
fingers.  (2)  To  resist  the  beginnings 
of  evil,  '•  I  saw."  Keep  sin  out  of  your 
eyes.  (3)  That  sin  under  any  circum- 
stances is  a  murderer.  Spare  it  not; 
kill  it,  or  it  wiU  kiU  you.  (4)  That  the 
wages  of  sin  are  always  disappointing 
and  worthless.  When  Achan  <*took" 
his  <* garment"  and  '*gold,"  he  soon 
found  their  glitter  and  glory  were  gone. 
They  soon  burned  like  fire  in  his  con- 
science and  in  his  home.  "  They  loso 
their  own  who  grasp  at  more  than  their 
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own.**  They  are  like  the  eagle  in  the 
fable,  that  stole  flesh  from  the  altar^  but 
brought  a  coal  of  flre  with  it  that  bomed 
np  her  nest  and  her  young.  (5)  That  if 
overcome  by  sin,  repentance  and  resti- 
tution  are  the  first  and  only  things  in 
order.  The  most  possible  good  and  the 
least  possible  evil  can  be  secured  by 
promptly  undoing  the  wrong.  (6)  That 
repentance  and  restitution  may  come  too 
late.  Aohan  was  too  late  with  his.  If  he 
had  privately  and  penitently  returned 
the  *'  gold  and  garment "  before  the  siege 
of  Ai,  God  would  have  smiled  in  for- 
giveness, and  all  would  have  been  well. 
Do  not  let  the  seed-time  of  repentance 
pass. 


GOD'S  STSENIT7  THE  ICSASUSE  OF 

OUB  FAITH. 
Bt  Bkv.  John  Hitthewb,  London,  Eng. 
Thus  saith  the  high  and  mighty  (Me  that 

inhabUelh  eternity ,  whose  name  is  Holy ; 

I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with 

him  also  that  is  of  a  kambU  and  contrite 

spirit. — ^Isa.  Ivii:  15. 

Thkbx  is  a  considerable  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  the  sense  and  reference 
of  this  chapter.  Some  maintain  that  its 
standpoint  is  the  period  of  the  Exile, 
and  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  captives, 
detailing  the  causes  of  their  banishment 
and  reproving  their  continued  apostaoy. 
Others  assert  that  the  chapter  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Bianasseh,  and  the  events 
of  the  great  persecution  under  that 
king,  in  which  numbers  of  the  faithful 
perished,  and  in  which  Isaiah  himself^ 
for  uttering  these  prophecies,  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  sawn  asunder. 
There  is,  however,  another  explanation 
— that  the  chapter  is  addressed  to  the 
exiles,  but  that,  while  the  picture  ap- 
plies to  and  grew  out  of  that  period,  the 
ideas  and  illustrations  are  drawn  from 
the  events  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  latter 
half  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  date 
from  the  Exile,  and  look  out  to  the  re- 
turn. The  strong  reference  to  the  re- 
turn in  the  14th  verse  of  chapter  Ivii.  is 
unaccountable  if  the  circumstances  of 
the  Exile  had  not  transpired.    The  text 


I  have  taken  Was  used  as  an  argument 
for  the  return:  '*Gast  np  the  highway, 
take  up  the  stumbling-block;  for  thus 
says  the  High  and  Holy  One,*'  etc.  That 
period  of  exile  was  a  most  fruitful  time 
for  the  deeper  life  of  the  people.  It  was 
a  time  of  severe  and  terrible  suffering. 
At  no  period,  not  even  in  Egypt,  did 
they  drink  so  deeply  the  cup  of  sorrow 
and  degradation.  They  learned  many 
precious  lessons  then,  and  finally  re- 
nounced errors  and  sins  which  no  other 
discipline  could  destroy.  They  learned 
then  what  idolatry  really  was,  and 
turned  from  it  in  disgust  to  the  nobler 
faith  their  prophets  taught  them.  They 
became  a  missionary  Church,  diffusing 
their  light  among  other  people.  Their 
love  of  spirituality  rose  higher.  Their 
hopes  of  the  Messiah  and  their  vision  of 
His  person  and  worth  greatly  augmented. 
But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  gain  of  all, 
the  root  out  of  which  all  other  benefits 
arose,  was  the  brightened  conception  of 
God  that  shone  upon  them  in  these  try* 
ing  years.  What  the  sun  is  to  the  earthy 
what  the  blood  is  to  the  body,  that  is 
our  conception  of  God  to  our  inner  life. 
If  it  be  good  and  high,  nothing  can  pre- 
vent it  raising  our  nature  to  similar 
qualities.  If  it  be  narrow  and  stem,  it 
will  stamp  on  us  the  same  image.  The^ 
Hebrew  mind,  from  the  beginning  of  its 
development,  had  the  loftiest  views  of 
God  possessed  by  mankind;  but  I  see 
during  the  captivity  a  distinct  advance 
upon  the  earlier  thought,  nearer  to 
Christ's  teaching.  God  is  greater,  and 
yet  He  can  be  known  directly,  certainly, 
as  we  know  any  fact,  or  truth,  or  per- 
son. He  is  a  person,  and  yet  He  is  in- 
finite and  universal  He  transcends  all 
things,  all  changes,  all  revelations,  in 
His  government;  and  yet  He  is  imma- 
nent in  all  things,  sharing  the  life  of  all, 
identified  with  even  the  passing  experi- 
ences and  sorrows  of  His  children.  He 
is  the  highest,  and  yet  He  stoops  to  the 
lowest.  He  makes  His  nature  and  char- 
acter the  basis  of  our  trust,  the  law  for 
our  conduct,  the  object  of  our  converse. 
The  Bible  always  makes  its  revelations 
of  God  refer  to  human  need  and  hope. 
It  discovers  God  in  relation  to  the  sins 
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•nd  Borrows  of  men.  Why  does  God 
Vereal  Himself  as  the  High  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabiteth  eternity?  That 
He  may  ha^e  the  Inxory  of  the  wonder, 
and  awe,  and  terror  of  His  creatures? 
No !  that  He  may  show  as  the  glory  of 
onr  portion  and  the  strength  of  Him  who 
aerves  oar  good.  He  is  high,  to  lift  as 
out  of  oor  frailties  and  sins;  enthroned 
above  all  laws  and  fears,  to  secare  oar 
rights.  He  inhabiteth  eternity,  not  to 
ezolade  as  from  that  oirde,  bat  to  en* 
dow  as  with  His  own  immortality.  He 
is  holy,  not  to  make  it  a  barrier  separ- 
ating as  from  Him,  bat  to  conqaer  oar 
sins  and  make  as  mirrors  reflectiag  His 
glory.  He  is  the  greatest  of  all,  that  He 
may  save  the  good  of  all. 

Here  were  these  exiles,  sad,  despair* 
ing,  heartbroken,  hearing  the  voices  of 
the  prophets  calling  them  to  retarn,  and 
too  heartless  to  move  forward,  asking, 
*'How  can  we  go  back,  how  cross  the 
desert,  how  rebuild  the  city  and  temple 
of  God?*'  Out  of  the  dark  background 
of  eternity  dawned  on  them  in  their  sor* 
rows  this  Yision  of  God  :  "  Cast  up  the 
stumbling-block,  for  thus  saith  the  high 
and  mighty  One :  You  will  get  back, 
you  will  fulfill  your  hopes,  you  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  you  have  to  do.  He  who 
fills  the  uniyerse,  fills  your  hearts  and 
oannot  forsake  you.  See  Jeremiah,  xxxy. 
and  xxxvi.,  written  in  the  climax  of  the 
nation's  sin  and  ruin.  It  is  an  incon* 
ceivable  thing  that  God  should  forsake 
His  children.  He  cannot  separate  Him- 
self f^om  the  material  uniyerse.  He  can- 
not separate  Himself  from  the  spirit- 
nniyerse  of  which  you  are  a  member.  Is 
He  not  sufficient  for  us?  Is  not  His 
promise  guaranteed  by  His  Being? 

27i«  svfficxmcij  of  Ood  is  the  basis  and 
measure  of  our  faith.  This  sufficiency 
stands  in  utter  contrast  to  the  heathen 
deities  and  their  degrading  effects  on 
personal  and  national  character.  Against 
these  embodiments  of  sin,  and  folly, 
and  deceit,  and  murder,  and  adultery, 
stands  this  reyelation  of  God.  It  se- 
cured the  knowledge,  liberty,  unity  and 
progress  of  mankind.  Before  the  cap- 
tiyity  the  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  indwelling.  God's 


relation  to  the  race  and  to  the  proph- 
ets taught  them  that.    In  oaptiyi^,  in  a 
country  in  which  astronomy  was  culti- 
Tated  and  large  ideas  of  Uie  yastness 
of  the  uniyerse  held,  the  idea  of  God's 
suffidenoy  took  up  its  right  position  in 
their  beliefs.    This  is  the  diyine  use  of 
sdenoe  to  expand  and  enrich  faith.  The 
astronomer  sends  Christianity  with  its 
reyelation  of  the  indwelling  God  to  com- 
plete the  view  of  the  transcendent  God 
the  uniyerse  discoyers.    The  Christian, 
realizing  God  subjectiyely,  needs  the 
objeotiye  teaching  of  science  to  give 
solidity  and  completeness  to  the  inward 
revelation.  Faith  must  rest  on  the  teach- 
ings of  nature  and  revelation.    Mr.  Wm. 
Morris,  the  poet,  is  also  an  art  dealer, 
a  painter,  a  manufacturer  of  porcelain, 
and  an  advanced  Socialist,  and  appeared 
last  week  in  a  police-court  to  show  sym- 
pathy with  Socialists  persecuted  for  free 
speech.    He  dwells  in  the  high  and  holy 
places  of  song  and  beauty,  and  with  the 
despised,  police-hunted  East  End  Social- 
ists.   All  these  relations  are  congruous, 
though  some  might  abstractedly  argue 
against  their  unity  in  one  man.    The 
largeness  of  the  universe  only  discloses 
the  sufficiency  of  Christian  faith.    The 
light  in  the  eye  can  say:  I  dwell  in  the  eye 
and  in  the  vast  fields  of  space.    The  air 
in  the  lungs  oan  say  the  same.  We  must 
connect  in  thought  the  immanent  and 
transcendent  Gk>d;  Christ  in  you  the 
hope  of  glory;  Christ  as  thine  and  fill- 
ing all  things.    If  God  is  thus  so  great 
and  rich  in  His  revelation  to  us,  then 
we  have  explained  to  us  the  secret  of  the 
power  and  blessedness  of  Christian  ex- 
perience.   It  is  communion  with  the 
High  and  Mighty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy. 

MOUTH  AND  HEART. 

Bt  Eev.  C.  H.  Spubgeon,  London. 

That  if  thou  shall  confess  voUh  thy  mouth 

the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shall  believe  in  thine 

heart  that  Ood  hath  raised  him  from  the 

dead,  thou  shali  be  saved, — Eom.  x:  9. 

"  Paul's  great  work  was  saving  souls. 

Whatever  else  he  might  be  doing,  he 

never  forgot '  by  all  means  to  save  some.' 

Whatever  else  be  aimed  at  in  his  epis- 
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ties,  he  always  took  care  so  to  write  that 
men  might,  by  his  teaching,  be  led  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.    He  sought  so  to  speak 
that   the  troubled  consciences  might 
come  to  peace  through  Jesus  Ohrist  his 
Lord,  whom  he  loved  so  welL    This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  so  often  gives 
US  weighty  condensations  of  the  Gospel, 
packing  the  truth  together  very  closely. 
He  knew  that  these  are  very  useful,  and 
BO  he  prepared  them  for  his  brethren, 
as  one  provides  for  travelers  portable 
meats  or  condensed  milk.    When  the 
reader  finds  a  compact  sentence  of  this 
sort,  he  has  met  with  a  little  Bible,  a 
miniature  Body  of  Divinity.    Behold 
the  whole  story  of  redeeming  love  told 
out  in  a  line  or  two,  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, likely  to  be  remembered,  calcu- 
lated to  impress.     He  who  composes 
short  and  striking  summaries  of  Gospel 
truth  may  be  working  as  effectively  for 
the  salvation  of  men  as  another  who  de- 
livers earnest,  pleading  discourses.    In 
this  chapter  Paul  has  several  times  put 
the  Gospel  in  a  remarkably  plain,  sim- 
ple and  brief  manner.    He  is  the  master 
of  condensation,  and  our  text  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  power.     Here  he  gives  the 
plan  of  salvation  in  a  lino  or  so:  *If 
thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.' " 

L  Notice  first,  that  the  Gospel  as  Paul 
here  sets  it  forth  is  a  Gospel  faith;  and 

THIS  GOSPEL  OP  FAITH  IS    EVIDBNTLX  IN- 
TE3a>£D  FOB  LOST  9fEN.      **  If  thoU   .... 

believe  in  thine  heart ....  iiwM.  shcUi  be 
saved." 

U.   Saving  FAITH  OONCEBNS  ITSELF  ONLY 

ABOUT  Jesus  Htmskt.f. 

ni.  Saying  faith  has  a  confession  to 
MAKE.  '*  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart,** 
etc.  Observe  the  confession  is  put  first, 
Kotice  also  what  it  is  that  is  to  be  corrfessed. 
Note  likewise  how  very  definite  is  the  con' 
fession, 

TV,  Faith  has  a  obeat  comfobt  to 
KNJOT.  ••  With  thy  heart  believe  that 
God  hath  raised  him  up  from  the  dead," 
Why  is  our  faith  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  rather  than  upon 


His  life?  (1)  Because  in  the  resurreo- 
tion  of  Christ  all  the  rest  of  His  history 
is  implied  and  included.  (2)  It  is  also 
confirmatory  of  the  whole.  (3)  Because 
it  is  the  heart's  best  comfort. 

Y.  Faith  has  a  subb  pboicsx  to  best 
UPON.     *<  There   never  was,  and  there 
never  will  be,  a  man  tliat  with  his  mouth 
confessed  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  with  his 
heart  believed  that  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  that  was  not  saved.    Among 
all  the  multitudes  that  sink  to  hell, 
there  is  no  confessing  believer,  and  no 
believing  confessor.    I  dare  not  part 
the  confession  and  the  faith,  for  God 
hath  joined  them  together.    The  mouth 
and  the  heart  are  equally  needful  to  a 
living  body  and  a  living  soul.    Open 
oonfeosion  and  secret  belief — these  to- 
gether make  up  the  casting  of  yourself 
upon  the  Lord  Jesus — the  full  surrender 
to  the  Savior— and  that  is  the  great 
saving  act.    Dost  thou  cast  thyself,  sink 
or  swim,  on  what  Jesus  has  done  ?  Then 
thou  shalt  be  saved,  else  am  I  a  liar  unto 
you;  and  what  is  far  worse,  this  holy 
Book  is  a  liar  too,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  bom  false- witness.  This  can  never 
be.    I  have  no  hope  this  morning  but 
what  is  compassed  in  this  verse.    With 
my  mouth  I  do  ag^n  confess  the  Lord 
Jesus,  for  I  believe  Him  to  be  very  God 
of  very  God,  my  Master,  my  all.     More- 
over, in  my  heart,  I  do  verily  aud  as- 
suredly believe  that  God  raised  Him 
from  the  dead,  and  I  am  glad  of  it;  it 
comforts  and  joys  me. 

*He  livee,  the  great  Redeemer  lives; 

What  )oy  the  bleet  assuranoe  givee  I' 
I  shall  be  saved,  I  know  I  nhall;  I  dare 
not  doubt  it,  because  God*s  Word  plainly 
says  so.  I  have  the  same  confidence 
concerning  the  poorest  old  woman  in 
this  house  as  I  have  about  myself:  if 
she  confesses  and  believes,  she  is  saved 
as  I  am.  The  wickedest  ruffians,  and 
most  wanton  harlots,  if  they  will  do  as 
the  text  directs,  shall  also  be  saved.  This 
Gospel  is  not  denied  to  the  vilest  of  the 
vile.  0  my  friend,  it  is  not  denied  to 
you.  This  is  the  shi p  which  has  carried 
thousands  to  heaven.  We  who  go  on 
board  shall  get  to  heaven  by  it.  If  it 
could  go  down,  we  should  all  sink  to- 
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gether;  bat  as  it  floats  safely,  we  will  all 
sail  together  to  the  Fair  Havens.  There 
is  no  second  vessel  on  this  line;  and 
there  is  no  other  line.  This  one  char- 
tered bark  of  Salvation  by  a  confessing 
faith  now  lies  at  the  quay.  Gome  on 
board !  Ck>me  on  board  at  once !  God 
help  you  to  come  on  board  at  this  very 
moment,  for  Jesns Christ's  sakel  Amen." 


:^3*>*:«lMc 


S7&IVW&  AND 
Bt   Hembt  J.   Yak  Dtsx,   Sb.,  D.  D. 

[Pbbsbttbbiam],  BaoocLTy,  N.  Y. 
Btrim  to  enUrin  at  tkestrait  g(Ue:formany 

I  aay  unto  2^  ^^^  seek  to  tnier  in  and 

8haU  not  be  a&2e.— Luke  xiii :  23. 

In  the  exposition  of  these  words,  some 
oommentators,  and  many  preachers  who 
follow  their  lead,  lay  the  emphasis  npon 
the  supposed  difference  between  seek- 
ing and  striving.  Thus,  good  Matthew 
Henry  says :  *'  Many  take  some  pains 
for  salvation  and  yet  perish  because 
they  do  not  take  enough  ;  they  sedc  but 
do  not  strive,**  And  a  little  further  on 
he  modifies  this  unqualified  statement 
by  saying,  **  The  reason  why  many  come 
short  of  grace  and  glory  is  because  they 
rest  in  a  tazy  seeking  of  that  which  will 
not  be  attained  without  a  laborious 
striving," 

The  conclusive  objection  to  this  in- 
terpretation is  found  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  precious  promises  are  made  to 
aU  who  seek.  Where  there  are  two  or  more 
interpretations  of  any  scripture,  equally 
admissible  by  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture, our  choice  should  be  made  in  the 
light  of  other  scriptures.  We  are  to 
"  prophesy  according  to  the  proportion 
of  faith."  We  have  no  right  by  the  ex- 
position of  oar  text  to  nullify  a  hun- 
dred others.  Christ  himself  bids  us  to 
**seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,"  and  gives  us  the  promise 
that  "all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you. "  He  declares,  "Every  one  that 
seeketh  findeth,  and  to  him  that  knocketh 
it  shall  be  opened."  And  so  all  through 
the  Scriptures,  seeking  is  enjoined  and 
blest  with  precious  promises  as  the 
synonym  of  Christian  life.  God  is  **  the 
rewarder  of  all  who  diligently  seek  him." 
It  is  true,  indeed,  thut  there  is  a  right 


and  a  wrong  way  of  seeking,  and  so, 
also,  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way 
of  striving.  "If  a  man  strive  for 
masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crowned  ex- 
cept he  strive  lawfully."  We  might 
reverse  Matthew  Henry's  statement 
and  say  with  equal  truth,  ^*  The 
reason  why  many  come  short  of 
grace  and  glory  is  because  they  rest  in 
a  lazy  striving  for  that  which  will  not 
be  attained  without  a  laborious  seek- 
ing." But  we  have  no  right  to  intrude 
qualifying  and  contradictory  epithets 
unto  Christ's  words  in  order  to  create 
an  antithesis  which  does  not  otherwise 
exist.  Striving  and  seeking,  as  He  uses 
them,  are  synonymous  and  explanatory 
of  each  other.  The  emphasis,  as  He  lays 
U,  is  in  the  difference  between  the  present 
and  the  future  tense.  We  are  to  strive 
tioio,  to  seek  now,  because  all  our  time 
is  needed  to  accomplish  the  work,  and 
especially  because  we  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  postponing  it  till  the  op- 
portunity is  past  forever.  Now  the 
door  is  open,  then  it  will  be  shut.  Our 
probation  is  for  a  limited  time.  Now 
€k>d  will  hear  and  help  us ;  but  the 
time  is  coming  when  no  importunity  in 
seeking  or  striving  will  be  of  any  avail. 
This  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Savior's  words  as  he  Himself  explains 
them.  The  seeking  and  striving,  which 
we  are  urged  to  begin  at  once,  consists 
in  the  acceptance  and  open  confession 
of  Christ  as  our  personal  Savior,  and 
the  consecration  of  our  whole  life  to 
the  keeping  of  His  commandments 
and  the  imitation  of  His  example. 
*'  This  is  tlie  work  of  God,  that  ye  be- 
lieve on  him  whom  he  hath  sent." 
This  is  the  first  step,  without  which  no 
real  progress  can  be  made.  Bat  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  Henceforth  we  are 
to  fight  the  good  fight  of  truth,  to  strive 
against  sin,  to  run  with  patience  the 
race  set  before  us,  to  press  towards  the 
mark,  to  wrestle  against  principalities 
and  powers.  And  these  figurative  de- 
scriptions of  the  Christian  life  are  the 
accurate  exposition  of  the  word  strive 
{AyojyiZe^Bs)  in  the  original  of  the 
text.  It  signifies,  not  mental  agony, 
but  the  conflict  and  contest  of  a  soldier 
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in  the  battle,  a  raoer  on  the  course,  a 
wrestler  in  the  ring. 

At  the  same  time,  Tiewed  in  another 
and  more  inward  aspect,  the  Christian 
life  is  a  continual  seeking  for  God*s 
favor,  which  is  life,  for  the  goodly 
pearls  and  hid  treasures  of  the  Gtospel, 
for  a  continuing  city  and  a  better  coun- 
try, for  an  abundant  entrance  into  the 
narrow  door  and  the  holy  gate  which 
"foreyer  bars  corruption,  sin  and 
shame.'*  The  arguments  which  urge 
to  an  immediate  beginning  of  such  a 
life  are  manifold ;  but  the  one  on 
which  the  Savior  insists  in  the  passage 
before  us  is,  the  rising  up  of  the  Master 
and  the  shuUing-to  of  the  door. 

Neither  this,  nor  any  other  Scripture, 
gives  the  least  intimation  that  there  will 
be  a  future  probation.  The  hope  of  an 
opportunity  to  hear  and  believe  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  world  to  come  is  a  mere  human 
speculation.  No  interpreter  pretends 
to  find  it  in  Scripture.  And  even  if  it 
conld  be  proved  that  some,  who  have 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  in  this  life, 
will  have  a  probation  in  the  next,  there 
is  no  imaginary  reason  why  it  should 
be  offered  to  us  before  whom  ''Jesus 
Christ  has  been  set  forth  evidently 
crucified.**  The  plea,  "  We  have  eaten 
and  drunk  in  thy  presence  and  thou 
hast  taught  in  our  streets,*'  will  only 
provoke  the  reasonable  and  conclusive 
answer :  *  I  tell  you  I  know  you  not 
whence  ye  are  ;  depart  from  me  all  ye 
workers  of  iniquity"  (Lakeziii  :26,  27). 
Therefore,  let  ministers  urge  men  to 
strive  tiow  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate, 
and  let  them  enforce  the  exhortation  by 
the  solemn  prophecy  that  <'  many  will 
seek  to  enter  in  and  shall  not  be  able," 
not  because  their  seeking  will  be  lazy, 
but  because  it  will  be  forever  too  late. 

THB  FXaHT  OF  FAITH. 
Bt  Bev.  William  Gbeen  [Methodist], 

Pbattsville,  N.  Y. 
Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.— 1  Tim.  vi :  12. 
L  Consider  the  Fight  Itself.  1. 
Universal — all  are  engaged  in  it  in  one 
way  or  another.  2.  Beal — not  mock  or 
imaginative.  3.  Imperative— cannot  be 
evaded.    4«  Personal— every  individual 


sinner  on  earth  is  compelled  to  take 
part  in  this  conflict,  and  on  its  issue 
hangs  his  eternal  weal  or  woe. 
IL    The  Comtestamts  in  the  Fight. 

1.  Self— Satan— The  World,  2.  They 
are  artful — malignant — invisible— per- 
sistent—ever  on  the  watch.  They  have 
the  advantage,  on  account  of  oar  sinful 
and  corrupt  nature — because  of  our  own 
treacherous  hearts — and  because  they 
have  a  thousand  subtle,  active,  powerful 
allies. 

in.  The  Incentive.  The  Great  Prize 
— Happiness,  here  and  hereafter— eter- 
nal life — good,  permanent,  infinite— 
which  we  cannot  lose. 

IV.  The  Yictobt.  1.  It  is  contingent 
on  (a)  Self-help,  (5)  on  Divine  help. 

2.  How  won,  (a)  by  ceaseless  activity; 
(&)  by  unfailing  courage;  (c)  by  a  steady 
and  unfaltering  purpose ;  (d)  by  perse- 
verance even  unto  death. 


i:i:)^'i>:' 


Ain)    TESTS    OF 
LEADma  SSB1C02TS. 


BEOENT 


1.  Every  Work  a  Divine  Vocation.  *'  .  .  . 
Them  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart, 
to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the  engraver, 
and  of  the  cunning  workman,**  etc.— Ex. 
xxxv:  30-35.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

a.  How  to  End  Life  WelL  "Thus  eaith  the 
Lord.  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou 
Shalt  die  and  not  live/'^a  Kings  xz:  1. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Otis.  Elkton.  Md. 

8L  Criticism.  *'  If  your  soul  were  In  my  soul's 
stead,  I  could  heap  up  words  against  you 
and  shake  my  heaa  at  you." — Job  xYii  8. 
Rev.  James  A.  Chamberlin.  Berlin,  Wis. 

i.  Alone  with  Ood.  "Stand  in  awe  and  sin 
not :  commune  with  your  own  heart  upon 
your  bed  and  be  still."— Pa.  iv.  4.  Bev. 
George  Macdonald,  LL.D.,  in  Westminster 
Chapel,  London. 

6.  The  Largeness  of  Modem  Life.    '*  Thou  hast 

set  my  feet  in  a  large  room."— Ps.  xzxi:  8. 
Rev.  IL  Heber  Newton,  New  York, 
ft.  Salvation  Nigh.  "  Surely  salvation  is  nigh 
them  that  fear  Him,  that  glory  may  dwell 
in  our  land." — Ps.  Izzxv  :  9.  Howu?d 
Crosby,  D  D.,  New  York. 

7.  Monopoly  and  Communism  Struggling  for 

the  Possession  of  this  Country.  *'  And  thy 
land  shall  be  married."— Isa.  Ixii :  4.  T. 
Be  Witt  Talmage.  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

8.  The  Elements  of  True  Life.    '*  A  man's  life 

consisteth  not  in  the  things  which  he  pos- 
sesseth. '— Luke  xii:  15.  Bev.  D.  W.  Smith, 
State  Centre.  Iowa. 

9.  Mysterious  Meat.    *' In  the  meanwhile  the 

disciples  prayed  him,  saying.  Master,  eat. 
But  he  said  unto  them,  I  have  meat  to  eat 
that  ye  know  not  of  ."—John  iv:  81-38.  Bev. 
O.  H.  Spnrgeon,  London. 

10.  Christ's  Example  of  Heroism,  as  seen  in 

Oethsemane.  ' 'Over the  brook  Cedron." — 
John  xviii :  1.  Charles  8.  Bublnson,  D.D., 
New  York. 

11.  Divine  Ownership,  and  the  Service  it  In- 

volves. '*  Whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve." 
—Acts  xxvii :  23.  Bev.  John  C.  Long,  Caa- 
tUe,  N.  Y. 
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19.  Zealoat,  but  Wro&ff.  **  For  I  bear  them 
record  that  thoy  have  a  seal  of  Ood,  bat 
not  according  to  knowledge." — Rom.  z:  3. 
Bey.  C.  H.  Spuraeon.  London. 

18.  Dependence  of  influence  upon  Character. 
**  For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himiielf.  and  no 
man  dieth  to  himnelf."— Rom.  xiv:  7.    J. 
R.  Kenirlck.  D.D.,  at  Vaaaar  College,  Pongh 
keepeie.  N.  Y. 

14.  The  True  Theory  of  the  Chriiitian  College. 
"  In  whom  are  hid  all  the  treaauree  of  wia- 
dom  and  knowledge."— OoL  ii:  S.  Preiident 
Noah  Porter,  New  Haven,  Conn.         ^ 

lA.  Men  who  are  Out  of  PUce.  **  And  that  he 
may  be  delivered  from  nnreaaouable  and 
wicked  men.">  2  Tbeaa.  Hi:  2.  Rev.  James 
Oakey.  West  Point,  Neb. 

1ft.  Heaven's  Perfauie.  "  Oolden  Vials  full  of 
Odors,  which  are  the  Prayers  of  Saints.**— 
Rev.  v:  8.  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

17.  The  Interpreting  Power  of  the  Blood.  "And 
they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art 
worthy  to  take  the  book  to  open  the  seals 
thereof,  for  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  re- 
deemed us  to  God  by  thy  blood,"  etc.— Rev. 
▼:9, 10.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia, 


^•^ 


SITGKISSTXVE 


':i3^'l>:' 


1.  The  Moral  Balance-Sheet    (*'  What  is  this 

that  thou  hast  done  T  "-Oen.  iU:  18.) 

2.  Doing  over  the  Work  of  Former  Generations. 

(*'And  Isaac  dimed  again  the  wells  of  waters 
which  they  had  digg^  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, his  father:  for  the  Philistines  had 
stopped  them  after  the  death  of  Abraham," 
etc— Gen.  xxvi:  18.) 

8.  God  Rules  Through  Minorities.  ('*Fiveof 
yon  shall  chase  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred 
of  you  shall  put  ten  thousand  of  you  to 
flight."— Lev.  xxvi;  8.) 

4,  God  Fills  the  Empty  Vessels.  ("  Oc  borrow 
the  vessels  of  Uiy  neighbors,  empty  ves- 
sels. .  .  and  pour  out  into  iHX  those  ves- 
sels. .  .  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the 
yessels  were  full,"  etc.— 2  Kings  iv:  8-7.) 


5.  The  PotencT  of  Heredity.    ("  Who  can  bring 

a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  Not  one. 
— Job  xiv:  4.) 

6.  Longing  for  a  Nobler  Life.    ("Lead  me  to 

the  rock  that  is  higher  than  L"— Ps.  Ixi:  2.) 

7.  The  Last  Extremity.     ( "  The  men  rowed 

hard  to  bring  it  to  the  land:  but  they  could 
not;  wherefore  they  cried  unto  the  Lord." 
—Jonah  i:  18, 14.) 

8.  Chance  Opportunity.    ("And  Jesus,  walking 

by  the  oea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren. 
Simon,  called  Peter,  and  Andrew,  his 
brother,  casting  a  net  toto  the  sea.  .  .And 
he  saith  unto  them.  Follow  me."— Matt, 
iv:  18,  19.) ' 

9.  Sin'  a  Steep  Declivity.    ("  And,  behold,  the 

whole  herd  of  swine  ran  violently  down  a 
steep  place  into  the  sea  and  perished  in  the 
waters."- Matt,  viii:  82.) 

la  Great  Surprises  ic  God's  Providences.  ('The 
multitude  marveled,  saying.  It  was  never 
so  seen  in  IsraeL"— Matt  ix:  83.) 

U.  Exclusive  Sectarianism  Forbidden.  (*'And 
John  answered  and  said.  Master,  we  saw 
one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  we 
forbade  him.  because  he  followeth  not  us," 
etc— Luke  ix:  49, 60.) 

12.  A  False  Sense  of  Justice  Corrected.  ("  And 
when  his  disciples,  James  and  John,  saw 
this,  they  said,  I»rd,  wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven, 
and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?"  etc 
-Luke  ix:  54,  65.) 

18.  Soul  Culture.  (*>  I  exercise  myself. ''-Acts 
xxiv:  16.) 

14.  An  Apparent  Minority  may  be  the  Real  Ma- 

jority. ("Fear  not,  for  they  that  be  with 
ns  are  more  than  they,"  etc.— 2  Kings  vi: 
18.)  ("  What  sbaU  we  ssy  to  these  things  T 
If  God  be  for  us,"  etc.— Rom.  viii:  3.) 

15.  All-Sidedness  in  the  Christian  Lif^  (**Where- 

fore  take  unto  you  the  whole  armor  of  God. 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the 
evil  day."— Eph.  vi:  18.) 

16.  A  Scholar  of  Rare  Attainment    (**I  have 

learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am»  therein 
to  be  content."- Phil,  iv:  11.) 

17.  BceponMibility  for  Thought     ('*  Think  on 

these  things."— PhiL  iv:  8.) 


^•^ 


THE  FEATEB-HSETINa  SEBVZCE. 
Bt  J.  M.  Shsbwood,  D.D. 


Aug.  4. — The  Sinxeb  His  Own  Db- 
STBOTEB. — HoKea  xiii:  9. 

Self-destruction  is  a  crime  of  awfnl 
and  unparalleled  turpi tade.  And  yet 
every  gospel  sinner  who  perishes  in  bis 
iniquity  is  guilty  of  it.  "O  Israel, 
tbou  hast  destroyed  thyself!**  And  the 
charge  is  repeated  on  almost  every  page 
of  the  Bible,  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  and  the  New.  *<  Light  is  come 
into  the  world  and  ye  will  not  re- 
ceive it"  **  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me 
that  ye  may  have  life."  The  man  who 
willfully  puts  himself  in  the  way  of 
death,  and  refuses  the  means  of  escape 
when  put  within  his  reach,  is  just  as 
truly  a  self-destroyer  as  though  he  used 
a  pistol.  The  sinner  who  knowingly 
and  persistently  neglects  the  Balvation 
wrought  out  for  him  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 


offered  to  him  in  the  gospel  and  pressed 
upon  his  acceptance  by  Ood*8  ambassa- 
dors, is  actually  guilty  of  smU  murder, 
and  will  be  so  adjudged  in  the  final  day. 
A  few  facts  will  make  this  clear  be- 
yond a  peradventure. 

L  No  MAN  IS  DE8TBOYED  IN  HELL  FOB- 
EVEB    8IMPLT    BECAUSE    HE   IS    A   8INNEB. 

All  have  sinned,  and  all  would  inevi- 
tably perish,  had  not  Omnipotent  Love 
intervened  to  prevent  it  The  sinner 
that  dies  at  last,  dies  not  because  he  is 
a  sinner,  but  because  being  a  sinner  be 
refused  the  pardon  and  grace  offered. 

II.  A  FBEE  AMD  FULL  BALVATION  HAS 
BEEN  WBOUOHT  OUT  AND  IS  PBOFFEBED  TO 
EVEBT  8INNEB. 

*•  I  am  come,"  says  Christ,  ••  that  ye 
may  have  life."  "Turn  ye,  turn  ye,"  is 
Heaven's  affecting  call  and  appeal,  "  for 
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why  will  ye  die?"  "Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesns  Christ  and  thou  shaltbe 
saved.**  No  sinner  who  heurs  the  gos- 
pel message  need  die.  Christ's  death 
in  his  behalf  has  done  away  with  the 
necessity  for  it.  The  Physician  is  at 
hand.  There  is  *'balm  in  Gilead"  to 
heal  8in*s  dreadful  malady. 

III.  Ck>D  WAITS  LONG  AITD  GRACIOTTSLT 
TO  WELCOME  THE  SINNEB  BACK  TO  LIFE. 

He  restrains  His  anger.  He  affords 
every  opportunity.  He  sends  forth  His 
messenger.  He  gives  His  Holy  Spirit, 
He  calls,  entreats,  beseeches,  warns, 
rising  up  early,  and  waiting  often  till 
the  night  of  death  sets  in. 

IV.  God  puts  no  mNDRANcss  in  the 

BINNEB'S     WAT,    nCPOSES      NO     BE8TBAINT 
ON  THE  FEES  EZEBCISE  OF  HIS  WILL. 

The  sinner  acts  from,  choice  in  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  Christ.  Life  and 
death  are  set  before  him,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  choice  made  is 
wholly  his.  He  can't  shirk  it.  He 
can't  plead  any  excuse  save  his  own  in- 
clination. If  he  refuses  God's  salvation, 
purchased  at  an  infinite  cost,  he  does  it 
voluntarily:  he  puts  life  from  him,  and 
dies  the  death  of  the  suicide.  Ut  wiU 
not  he  savtd  ! 

y.  Not  only  is  the  sinner  redeemed 
from  the  necessity  of  dying — not  only 
has  a  free  and  full  salvation  been 
worked  out  for  him — not  only  does 
God  give  him  every  opportunity,  and 
wait  long  and  patiently  for  his  return — 
not  only  are  no  hindrances  interposed, 
or  restraints  imposed — but,  on  the  con- 
trary, EVEBY  POSSIBLE  INDUCEMENT  IS 
HELD  Otrr,  AN  AMAZING  STST£M  OF  MEANS 
AND  AGENCIES  IS  PITT  IN  FOBCE,  tO  morally 

constrain  him  to  obey  and  live;  so  that, 
if  he  destroys  his  soul  at  last,  it  can 
only  be  by  personally  resisting  and 
overcoming  the  combined  efforts  of 
God  and  man  to  prevent  it ! 

Truly,  and  with  infinite  emphasis, 
may  Heaven  therefore  declare  respect- 
ing such,  "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself ! 


•» 


Aug.     11. — AnXIETT     ABOUT    WoBLDLY 

Affaibs.  — Matt,  vi:  25-34. 
Not  that  we  are  to  be  improvident, 


slothful,  neglectful,  reckless.  We  are 
warned  against  snch  a  spirit.  "  Be  not 
slothful  in  business,'*  etc.  '*  He  that 
provideth  not  for  his  own  denieth  the 
faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  It 
is  undue  anxiety,  burdensome  care, 
corroding  desire,  absorbing  pursuits, 
distrust  of  Providence,  inordinate  con- 
cern about  the  things  of  the  flesh,  the 
present  life,  which  *' perish  with  the 
using,"  and,  compared  with  the  things 
that  are  **  eternal,"  are  worthy  of  no 
consideration — no,  not  for  a  moment — 
it  is  this  spirit,  this  disposition,  this 
kind  of  living— which  is  bO  common, 
and  so  conspicuous— that  our  Savior  so 
properly  and  sharply  rebukes  in  the 
text. 

L  Note  the  ''Therefore**  which  in. 
troduces  His  words,  so  ringing  and  yet 
so  beautiful,  so  faithful  and  yet  so 
thoughtful  and  touching.  "  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters;  ...  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon."  This  is  the 
doctrine.  Then  comes  the  consummate 
illiutration,  which  cannot  be  matched 
for  divine  beauty  and  finish  in  all  the 
uninspired  literature  of  the  world. 
Then  follows  the  applicafiont  or  condur 
ston,  <*Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness,"  etc. 

n.  Verses  25-34  inclusive,  form 
Christ's  own  illustration  of  the  great 
and  essential  truth  which  He  had  just 
taught,  and  now  sought  to  enforce  and 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  His  dis- 
ciples to  the  end  of  the  world.  A  more 
apt  and  striking  illustration  cannot  be 
conceived.  The  exceeding  beauty  of 
the  words  and  the  similies  He  em- 
ploys, do  not  conceal,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, help  to  bring  out  and  give  power 
and  application  to  the  great  underlying 
truths  of  His  discourse.  While  the  il- 
lustration brings  out  vividly  the  utter 
folly  and  futility  of  the  sin  He  rebukes 
— i.  e  ,  inordinate  care  for  and  devotion 
to  earthly  things— He  at  the  same  time 
demonstrates  the  needlessness  of  it, 
by  showing  the  wondrous  care  and 
though tfulness  and  love  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  in  providing  for  all  His 
creatures  the  needful  things  of  this  life. 

HI.  Note  the  incompattbilUy  of  the  two 
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tomperfl,  tbe  two  mftsters,  the  two 
Bervices,  which  Chrixt  speaks  of.  The 
spirit  of  this  world  sod  the  spirit  of 
the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  are  essentially 
different— so  different  that  they  cannot 
co-exist  in  the  same  heart,  or  the  same 
life.  The  supreme  love  of  the  world  is 
**idcloiJtry^'— the  worship  of  the  creature 
in  the  place  of  God.  To  care  mainly 
for  this  life,  is  to  neglect  the  heavenly 
life.  The  heart  that  is  set  on  present 
good,  and  is  all  anxiety  about  the  things 
of  to-morrow,  has  no  relish  for  holiness 
and  the  pure  spiritual  things  of  the 
kingdom.  "For  after  all  these  things 
do  the  Gentiles  seek."  But  God's  peo- 
ple are  a  "  peculiar  people."  They  *<  are 
crucified  to  the  world." 

IV.  Note  the  significance  of  y.  27: 
'*  WJdch  offfou  by  taking  thought  can  add 
one  cubit  unto  his  staiwrt  t "  Then  why 
this  waste  of  life's  time  and  energies, 
this  constant  worrying,  this  all-absorb- 
ing attention  and  push ,  since  it  is  futile  ? 
Since  "  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  or 
the  battle  to  the  strong  ?"  Since  a  Higher 
Power  rules  and  overrules  all,  and  we 
are  absolutely  dependent  upon  it? 

v.  Note  also  the  ii^imte  tho\LghJtf\dnit8a 
and  provident  goodness  cf  Ood.  "Behold 
the  fouls  of  the  air!"  "Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field !"  "  If  God  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field  I"  "  O,  ye  of  little 
faith  !  can  ye  not  discern  these  things  Y* 
Bead  they  no  lesson  to  God's  own  dear 
children? 

YL  Finally,  note  the  summing  up  (v. 
34):  "  Take  therefore  no  thought  [no 
undue  anxious  thought]  for  the  morrow: 
for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  itself.  [The  Providence  of 
to-morrow  will  meet  the  need*  of  it.]  Suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
Present  duty  is  all  God  enjoins.  He 
will  look  after  the  future. 


Aug.  18.— Lions  in  the  Path.— Ex. 
iii:  11-14;  iv:  1,10,  13. 

Notwithstanding  God's  decisive  call 
upon  Moses  to  lead  Israel  forth  out  of 
Egypt,  he  demurred,  and  interposed  all 
sorts  of  objections,  chiefly  of  a  personal 
character,  until  God's  "auger  was 
kindled  against  him."    As  if  God,  who 


called  him  to  the  service,  were  not  a  bet- 
ter judge  than  he  as  to  his  fitness  for 
the  work  assigned  him.  Moses  saw  a 
great  many  difficulties  in  the  under- 
taking, and  would  fain  excuse  himself; 
there  were  lions  in  the  way  and  he  was 
afraid  to  venture.  He  not  only  set  his 
wisdom  up  as  superior  to  God's  wisdom, 
but  he  distrusted  God's  ability  and 
faithfulness  in  standing  by  him  in  the 
mighty  and  perilous  work  and  crown  it 
with  final  success. 

The  spirit  of  Moses  in  tMs  respect  is  apt 
to  be  the  spirit  (^  all  men  when  the  caU  to 
Ihdy  is  made  upon  ihem.  Instead  of  list- 
ening to  the  call  of  God,  often  loud 
and  imperative,  they  give  heed  to  the 
suggestions  of  worldly  wisdom.  Ihstead 
of  a  ready,  joyful  obedience,  they  cavil, 
object,  magnify  the  difficulties  and  pray 
to  be  <*  excused  " — ^in  a  word,  take  coun- 
sel of  their  doubts  and  fears.  True,  the 
call  is  clear,  the  service  is  important, 
the  opportunity  is  a  grand  one — but  they 
may  fail— but  they  are  not  sure  that 
they  are  the  fittest  person  for  the  work 
— but,  there  are  lions  in  the  way !  And 
often  is  God  angry  at  such  undutiful- 
nessand  perverseness,  and  He  sets  aside 
the  unworthy  one  whom  He  had  chosen, 
or  leaves  him  to  fail  in  his  task,  as  he 
deserves  to  do. 

L  Thxbx  is  a  uon  in  the  pathway  of 
EvsBT  dxttt.  Sin  in  the  heart,  and  sin 
in  the  world,  insures  this  condition.  It 
is  never  absent.  Often  there  is  a  lion 
at  every  step.  Trials,  conflicts,  sacri- 
fices, tests  of  character,  of  endurance, 
confront  us.  And  the  roar  of  the  lion 
is  often  terrible.  The  Devil  is  master 
of  stratagem.  He  knows  what  cowards 
we  are— how  easily  frightened  —  and 
that  it  is  enough,  often,  simply  to  plant 
a  lion,  here  and  there,  even  if  it  be  a 
toooden  one  !  We  are  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  the  lion,  but  fail  to  see,  with 
spiritual  vision,  "  the  angel  Jehovah  " 
hovering  nigh. 

n.  These  lions  abe  planted  in  the 
path  of  duty  as  tests  of  characteh. 
They  are  for  a  moral  purpose.  They 
serve  to  discipline  courage,  fortitude, 
endurance,  and  to  emphasize  the  vic- 
tories of  faith,  and  faithful,  heroic  per* 
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fonnanee.  They  act,  also,  to  reveal 
the  heart's  tme  inwardness.  The  dis- 
ciple who  forsakes  his  Master  for  fear 
of  reproach;  who  will  not  go  in  any 
path  of  dnty  lest  it  may  lose  him 
friends;  who  will  not  commit  himself 
to  a  course  of  action  becanse  sacrifice 
and  heroic  endurance  are  inyolved  in 
it,  is  a  disf^jplU  only  in  name,  and  the 
sooner  he  knows  it,  and  all  men  know 
it,  the  better. 

HL  To  THE  BOLD,  WILLnfO,  DBTEB* 
lONSD  SEBYANT  OF  DUTT  THB8B  LIONS  ASB 
CHADTED— THST  CAN  DO  NO  HXTBT!  So  BuU- 

yan  found  it, when  he  mustered  courage 
to  draw  near  and  pass  them.  And  this  is 
the  eiperience  of  every  Christian  pil- 
grim whose  eye  and  heart  are  fixed  on 
the  heavenly  city.  Loud  as  they  may 
roar,  furious  and  frightful  as  they  may 
seem  to  the  eye  of  sense,  the  power  of 
the  Highest  restrains  them,  and  they 
are  as  harmless  as  if  made  of  straw;  as 
harmless  as  the  lions  which  Daniel 
consorted  with  in  their  den.  Let  the 
watchword  ever  be,  Forward  I  "Greater 
is  he  that  is  for  us,  than  all  they  that 
are  against  us,"  and  do  harm  shall  be- 
fall us — no  threatened  danger  intimi- 
date us — no  array  of  opposition  turn 
us  bock — no.  not  if  a  legion  of  seeming 
devils  confront  us ! 


Aug.  25. — *'WrrH0UT  GrOD  in  the 
World."—!  Sam.  xxviii:  15;  Epb.  ii:  12. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to 
depict  and  express  a  more  terrible  and 
hopeless  cohdition  for  a  rational  crea- 
ture to  be  in  than  that  sot  forth  in 
these  five  words  of  Scripture,  Who  can 
read  without  tears  Saul's  confession  to 
the  prophet:  "I  am  sore  distressed; 
for  the  Philistines  make  war  against 
me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me,  and 
answereth  me  no  more ;  neither  by 
prophets  nor  by  dreams;  therefore  have 
I  called  thee  [from  the  grave]  that  thou 
mayest  make  known  unto  me  what  I 
shall  do  '*  ?  And  the  climax  of  Paul's 
description  of  man's  unregenerate  state 
is:  "Having  no  hope,  and  without  Ood 
in  thevoorld," 

Let  us  glance  at  thb  tbtte  mxanino 

AMD  BIONIFICANCBOFTHBWOBDB. 


L  They  do  not  mean  that  God  has 
absolved  them  from  all  obligation — no 
longer  sustains  relations  with  ihem — 
has  withdrawn  His  supervision  and 
feels  no  concern  on  their  account  For 
He  holds  them  to  strict  account  the 
same  as  with  other  men  ;  He  takes  cog- 
nizance of  their  daily  conduct,  the  same 
as  if  they  were  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  His 
"  book  of  remembrance"  has  in  it  their 
names  and  everything  necessary  for  fu- 
ture retribution ;  His  anger  is  waxing  hoi 
against  them,  and  when  the  hour  comes 
will  fall  upon  them  with  the  weight  and 
force  of  Omnipotence,  and  sink  them  to 
hell! 

n.  But  they  do  mean:  1.  The  loss  of 
God's  favor.  They  are  **  aliens  **  from 
His  love.  He  has  no  complacency  in 
them.  They  have  gone  out  from  the 
parental  home,  and,  as  far  as  they  can, 
have  forgotten  it,  cut  loose  from  it, 
ceased  all  regard  for  it  "  God  is  not 
in  all  their  thoughts."  They  live  only 
by  His  sufferance.  He  "  repents  **  that 
He  has  ever  made  them.  Their  lives 
are  only  a  provocation  to  Him.  He  waits 
only  till  they  shall  "  fill  up  the  meas- 
ure of  their  iniquity." 

2.  They  do  mean  the  withdrawal  of 
His  special  presence,  His  Holy  Spirit, 
the  tokens  of  His  favor,  the  recogni- 
tion and  inward  consciousness  that  He 
is  a  friendly  power  with  whom  they 
have  to  do.  Saul,  in  his  dire  distress 
and  extremity,  voices  this  bitter  experi- 
ence :  **  God  is  departed  from  me  and  an^ 
swereth  no  more  t "  There  had  been  no 
signs  or  revelations  declaring  unto  him 
the  awful  fact.  The  case  needed  them 
not.  Saul  knew  and  felt  in  his  soul 
that  the  Lord,  who  had  called  and 
anointed  him  by  Samuel  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  had  departed  from  him.  And 
so  every  ungodly  man  knows  and  feels. 
He  needs  no  spirit  to  come  up  from  the 
grave  to  herald  it. 

3.  They  do  mean  that  all  friendly  in- 
tercourse between  God  and  themselves 
has  ceased.  Saul  besought  the  Lord 
when  disaster  and  calamity  came  upon 
him  and  his  kingdom;  but  he  sought  in 
vain!  Ko  response  came  out  of  the 
heavens  to  his  calls   and    entreaties, 
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either  "  by  proplieU  or  by  dreams.'* 
In  despair  and  desperation,  he  repaired 
to  the  witch  of  Endor  and  entreated 
her  to  call  up  from  the  grave  God's 
prophet,  whose  counsels,  while  living, 
he  had  despised.  What  a  sting  in  the 
words  of  the  risen  prophet!  "Where- 
fore, then,  dost  thou  ask  of  me,  attlnq 
the  Lord  is  departed  from  thee,  and  is 
become  thine  enemy  T        • 

ni.  Glance  at  the  awfnlness  of  such  a 
condition  I    1.  To  be  '*  without  God  in 


the  world**  is  to  be  destitute  of  every 
element  of  true  happiness.  2.  To  pos- 
sess a  character  that  has  in  it  not  one 
element  of  moral  worth.  3.  To  be  at  the 
mercy  of  all  the  forces  of  depravity, 
human  and  devilish,  with  no  defence, 
no  shield,  nothing  to  mitigate  the  evil. 
4.  To  be  not  only  friendless  and  miser- 
able *<in  the  world,**  but  <*  without 
hope**  for  eternity  —  doomed  to  per- 
dition, without  the  possibility  of  es- 
cape. 


BOULITXCS. 

COKPUOTZD  BT  Pbof.  J.  M.  HoPPOf,  D.D. 


1  eondanUy  meet  with  men  who  Bay, 
**  Preach  the  gospel,  pure  and  simpUf 
preach  talwiUm,  noUting  more  nor  leaa  *' — 
ministert,  I  mean ;  they  preach  rq>entanoe 
and  aalvalUm  in  midsummer  as  weil  as 
midwinter.  One  never  hears  anything  dse 
than  just  this,  "  B^eve  and  he  saved."*  Are 
they  right?  Should  the  bulk  of  our  preaching 
beonihe  Atonement  f 

If  preaching  is  essential  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  and  for  the  salvation 
of  men,  then  the  doctrines  of  repent- 
ance and  faith  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
or  constantly  preached.  The  question 
is  not  now,  are  these  truths  preached 
too  much,  but  are  they  preached 
enough?  Instead  of  being  the  theme 
of  the  pulpit  *'  in  midsummer  as  well 
AS  midwinter,**  where,  indeed,  do  cul- 
tivated audiences  in  our  large  cities 
have  their  sins  set  in  array  against 
them  as  did  those  who  flocked  out  of 
the  cities  to  listen  to  John  the  Baptist, 
and  hear  a  sermon,  "  pure  and  simple," 
on  repentance  ?  Yet  repentance  is  the 
initiid  act  of  the  religious  life.  It  is 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
entrance  act,  the  essential  condition  of 
the  acceptance  in  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  implies  a  true  and  pro- 
found sense  of  sin  and  of  its  fatal 
power,  from  which  the  gospel  was  sent 
to  deliver  us.  It  rings  on  every  page  of 
the  new  evangel  of  life  and  hope  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  spoken  by  oar  Lord,  has 
its  depth  and  pathos  in  the  truth  that 
sin  is  repented  of  and  forsaken  because 


of  the  fatherly  love  of  God.    The  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel  cried  :  '*  Be- 
pent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand;"   "Bring  forth  therefore  fruits 
meet  for  repentance;"  *'  Bepentand  be 
baptized  every  one  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins;"  '*  Him 
hath  God  exalted  for  to  give  repentance 
to  Israel;"  <«God  also  to  the  Gentiles 
hath   granted    repentance   to     life  ; " 
••Having  commanded  all  men  every- 
where to  repent; "  "  And  testifying  to 
the  Greeks  repentance  towards  God;" 
*'  If  God,  peradventure,  will  grant  them 
repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the 
truth."    I  call  to  mind    my  surprise 
when  taking  up  to  read  the  bulky  vol- 
umes of  Systematic  Theology,  published 
some  years  since  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  of  theology  in  America, 
and  truly  a  most  learned  and  authorita- 
tive work— and  not  flnding^in  the  in- 
dex, nor  hardly  in  the  whole  of  these 
volumes,  the  word  *' repentance,"  much 
more  any  account  or  discussion  of  this 
fundamental  truth  of  our  holy  religion. 
But,  whatever  else  we  learn  or  learn  to 
do,  we  must  become  as  little  children 
before  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  will,  the  basis  of  selfhood   and 
character    in   man,  must   be   actually 
moved  toward  God  and  the  good.   Does 
not  a  sinful  heart  now  need  true  re- 
pentance and  real  forsaking  ol  its  sins 
for  the  realization  of  eternal  life  prom- 
ised by  Christ  in  the  gospel,  as  it  did 
when  Christ  personally  offered  men  the 
forgiveness  of  God  through  trusting  to 
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His  word  and  work  for  them  ?    Where 
is     Tinrepented    and    nn forsaken    sin 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as 
being  carried  into  that  pare  kingdom 
which  faith  opens  to  true  believers?    Is 
not   repentance   the   first   step  to  the 
**  righteousness  by  faith/' which  is  the 
crown  of  glory  of  that  new  kingdom 
won  by  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice  ?    Is 
not  repentance  truly  a  necessary  part 
or  effect  of  faith  itself^  and  which  is 
awakened  in  the  sinful  heart  by  the 
stirrings  of  confidence  in  One  who  is 
able  to  take  away  the  sin  it  deeply  feels 
and  deplores  ?    The  answer  of  Christ  to 
the  young  man  who  came  to  Him,  asking 
how  he  might  obtain  eternal  life,  shows 
the  deep-reaching  quality  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  that  the  possession  of  all 
things  else  could  not  make  up  for  an 
absolute  forsaking  of  sin  and  sel^  so 
that  there  might  be  a  sincere  consecra- 
tion to  the  Savior.    Can  there,  then,  be 
too  much  or  too  earnest  preaching  of 
the  vital  duty  of  repentance,  especially 
in  a  period  of  the  world  when  sin  has 
grown  indurated,  when  the  selfishness 
and  atheism  of  the  human  soul   are 
confirmed  by  long  custom  and  resistance 
to  the  truth,  when  the  covetonsness  and 
impurity  of  Christian  lands  is  tenfold 
greater  than  in  those  pagan  lands  to 
which  Christianity  first  came,  when  a 
refined  materialism,  cold  and  unassail- 
able, respectable  in  external  show  and 
life,  and  no  longer  repulsively  animal- 
istic, has  taken  the  place  of  a  more 
open  opposition  to  Christian  faith  ?  In 
lact,  a  return  to  the  plainest  preaching 
of  repentance  and  faith  for  scdvation  as 
in  Christ's  time,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
apostolic  preaching,  arousing  in  dead- 
ened hearts  a  lively  sense  of  sin  and  of 
the  need  of  God  to  help  them — would 
be  the  greatest  boon  and  the  greatest  re- 
form that  could  visit  the  modem  pulpit. 
We  should  hear  a  sound  of  the  moving  of 
new  spiritual  life.  Such  a  generic  truth 
as  repentance,  which  is  a  first  fact  in  re- 
ligious life,  cannot  ever  grow  old  or  un- 
profitable so  long  as  there  is  any  sin  in 
the  human  heart  to  be  sorrowed  over 
and  forsaken  by  him  who  would  set  his 
face  toward  God,  following  the  voice 


and  laying  hold  of  the  aid  stretched  out 
in  the  gospel  of  Christ's  salvation. 

Yet  repentance  and  faith  are  not  all. 
They  are  the  first  things — the  germinal 
conditions   of  spiritual  existence;  but 
we  are  told  to  add  to  our  faith  knowl- 
edge, virtue,  temperance,  holinesM,  god- 
liness, brotherly  love,  charity,  and  all 
glorious  and  divine  qualities  of  a  fully- 
developed  Christlike  life.    Christ  be- 
ing formed  in  us  the  hope  of  glory, 
from  Him  are  to  be  unfolded  the  beau- 
ties and  forces  that  are  wrapped  up  in 
His   infinite  nature  and  perfection,  so 
that  we  "shall  neither  be  barren  nor 
unfruitful  in  the   knowledge   of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."    As  regards  theol- 
ogy  in  its   relation    to  preaching,  to 
which  the  question  we  are  treating  has 
reference,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  there  needs  to  be  some  read- 
justment of  ideas,  looking  both  back 
and  forward,  both  to  original  sources 
of  power  and  to  future  development  of 
the  fuller  riches  of  .the  Word  of  God — 
the  blessed  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.      What   is   called    the    "New 
Theology "     (^although     Maurice,      its 
chief    promoter,    if     not     originator, 
would  not  have  acknowledged  the  name 
as  if  indicating  something  novel  and 
phenomenal),  if  it  has  done  no  other 
good,  has  assuredly  widened  the  scope 
of   modem  preaching  by  finding  God 
in  all  things;  by  finding  His  gracious 
gospel  of  love  not  only  in  the  Bible  but 
in   nature   and   the  human    soul;  by 
searching  the  Scriptures  with  a  freer 
and  more  reasonable  spirit,  not   im- 
posing dogma  upon  the  Scriptures,  but 
drawing  the  truth  or  dogma  from  them; 
by  liberating  truth  from  merely  pre- 
scriptive  authority   and    bringing    it 
nearer  to  the  simple   Christian   con- 
sciousness of  the  ages.     If  the   "gos- 
pel "  be  indeed  Christ  in  all  His  rela- 
tions to  humanity,  then  to  "  preach  the 
gospel "  opens  to  us  a  view  of  what 
preaching  is,  so  comprehensive  that  no 
minister,  whoever  he  be,  nor  any  other 
man  in  all  his  life  of  active  thought 
and  effort  in  doing  good,  can  even  sur- 
vey its  extent,  and,  much  more,  compass 
its    requirements.    Preaching  in  this 
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aspect  becomes  an  idea  or  duty  which 
embraces  a  far  broader  field  than  is 
conceived  of  by  those  who  hold  a  theol- 
ogy based  upon  a  scheme  of  haman 
logic,  which,  though  admitting  into  it 
truth  enough  to  save,  cramps  the  living 
truth  and  does  not  allow  it  space  to  de- 
Telop  naturally,  as  if  the  human  could 
contain  and  set  limitations  to  the  divine! 
There   is   also   a   moral  wrong  done. 
Christ,  by  His  spirit,  cannot  lead  on  a 
mind  into  higher  truth  that  will  not 
learn  anything  more  from  the  Scrip- 
tures or  nature  or  any  other  source  than 
it  has  already  learned  or  thinks  it  has. 
Does  it  yet  know  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement?    Has   it   learned   its 
truth  by  learning  and  subscribing  to 
the  words  of   its  theological  formula, 
adjusted,  perhaps,  mainly  to  a  thor- 
oughly objectiye  plan  of  divine  govern- 
ment?   Does  it  know  its   profounder 
depths  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  love  ? 
Has  it  exhausted  its  moral  reaches  of 
redeeming  power,  a§  applied  not  only 
to  the  individual  soul  but  to  society  and 
the  race  ?    When  we  speak  of  the  bulk 
of    our    preaching    being     upon     the 
Atonement,  do  we  know  what  this  in- 
finite   truth    of   the    incarnation    and 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  second    Adam, 
comprehends  in  the  spiritual  renova- 
tion of  humanity,  going  deeper  in   its 
life-giving    influences    than     did    the 
death-giving  sin  of  the  first  Adam?  The 
"Word  became  flesh.     Gk)d  made  a  reve- 
lation of    Himself  in   the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  and  this  manifestation 
of  the  nature  of  God  in  a  human  per- 
son, exhibiting  all  the  possible  perfec- 
tions of  human  character  and  showing 
what  the  divine  is  in  human  nature, 
setting  before  us  a  moral  ideal  of  divine 
love  in  human  life,  work,  self-sacrifice, 
word,   thought,    temptation,    joy   and 
sorrow,  citizenship  and  sonship— this 
offers  an  inexhaustible  field  of  preach- 
ing.   Opportunity  is  given  of  "  unlim- 
ited spiritual  progress  '*  on  this  line  of 
the  deeper  and  deeper  study  of  Christ,  of 
the  **  Godhead  disclosed  in  perfect  man- 
hood/' of  the  manifestations  of  divine 
love  in  a  human  person,  of  the  union 
of  Christ  with  and  His  dwelling   in 


erexy  soul,  and  of  the  workings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  sent  forth  by  Christ  into 
men  to  give  them  new  life  and  to  re- 
deem them  into  the  moral  image  of 
God. 

God   has  also   revealed  Himself  in 
nature  and  the  human  reason.    By  a 
better  class  of   thinkers,  the   natural 
uniyerse  is  not  only  the  creation  but 
the  manifestation  of  God,  or  expression 
of  His  mind,  even  as  a  human  work  of 
art  is  an  expression  of   the   author's 
mind  and  chi^acter — ^nay  more,  is  full  of 
the  inhabitation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
it  is  therefore  to  be  especially  studied 
by  him  who  would  teach  men  divine 
things.    There  has  been  in  the  realm  of 
the  Spirit's  higher  manifestation,  or  the 
Church,   certainly  a  better  movement 
in  theology  in  these  later  times,  dating 
back  perhaps  to  the  time  of  Schleier- 
macher;  which,  with  many  human  er- 
rors, Tagaries  and  audacities,  has  un- 
deniably enlarged  thought,  has  brought 
theology    more     into    harmony    with 
reason,  and,  above  all,  has  recognized  in 
nature  and  man  more  of  the  divine,  ko 
that  all  things  God  has  made  teach  God 
and  are  essentially  religious,  and,  in- 
stead of  expelling  God  from  His  own 
universe  has    joyfully    aud    adoringly 
seen  Him  in   all  things,  above  nil,  in 
man.     Man  is  a  child  of  God.    Man  is  to 
be  regarded  above  all  in  this  aspect. 
Man's  sin,  even  clinging  to  him  so  closo 
that  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  his  second 
nature,  docs  not  belong  to  him,  is  alien 
from  him,  is  not  his  true  nature.      The 
root  of  that  is  divine.     There  is  that  in 
man  which  is  above  nature,  and  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  working  of 
natural  laws,  but  which  is  supernatural 
and  lays  hold  of  God.     The  humanity 
which  is  truly  perfect,  as  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  Ideal  Man,  is 
divine. 

This  moral  perfection  of  humanity  in 
Christ  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
themes  for  the  preacher,  of  any  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  broad  field  of 
Christian  ethics,  which  represents  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  Christian 
love,  or  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  human 
conduct,  and  which  is,  therefore,  as  wide 
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and  Taried  as  are  the  oiroumstances  of 
human  life  and  human  Hooiety,  and 
irhich,  oomparatiTely  speaking,  is  a 
fresh  field  of  instruction  from  the  pulpit, 
is  opened  to  the  preacher  of  truth  and 
Tigbteousness,  so  that  *'  only  believe," 
when  brought  to  the  test  of  actual 
-Christian  duty,  becomes  a  phrase  of  the 
deepest  import,  and  means  the  applica- 
«ation  of  Christian  faith  to  the  real  life, 
Mralk  and  conversation  of  the  believer, 
Mrho  is  upheld  by  a  higher  power,  and 
serves  a  purer  love.  The  preacher,  then, 
in  his  study  of  humanity,  may  constantly 
find  and  interpret  the  divine.  He  may 
be  a  prophet  of  God  to  the  human  soul. 
He  may  discover  a  deeper  spiritual 
philosophy  in  the  history  of  man  than 
be  has  been  accustomed  to  do.  He 
may  discover  more  and  more  of  God. 
The  truly  intelligent  preacher,  though 
be  may  detect  in  them  imperfections, 
false  opinions,  deplorable  errors,  will 
at  the  same  time  cherish  no  contempt 
for  human  philosophy,  science,  art  or 
literature,  but  will  win  from  their 
thoughtful  and  loving  study  deeper  con- 
ceptions of  the  powers  of  the  human 
soul,  broader  views  of  life  and  duty, 
richer  thoughts  for  pulpit  instruction, 
truer  views  of  Christ  as  the  perfect  man, 
and  humbler  views  of  himself  and  his 
people,as  imperfect  and  sinful  men,need- 
ing  repentance  and  thorough  cleansing 
through  Christ*s  spiritual  work  and  sac- 
rifice, and  he  need  never  complain  of 
the  limited  scope  of  the  preacher's  yo- 
-cation,  which  not  only  interprets  *<  the 
mind  of  Christ  "  in  relation  to  God  and 
the  eternal  things  of  His  kingdom  of 
faith  and  love,  but  in  relation  to  man 
and  his  human  life,  as  manifesting  the 
indwelling  power  and  workings  of  the 
8pirit  of  God.  Christianity  is  not  an 
abstract  truth,  and  does  not  give  us 
specific  rules  of  human  conduct  that 


may  be  learned  like  the  precepts  of  a 
book,  and  exhausted;  but  it  is  a  life  de- 
veloped from  the  continual  application 
of  the  central  principle  of  love,  and 
therefore  it  requires  the  constant  study 
of  a  prayerful  and  thoughtful  spirit 
which  lives  upon  God  and  His  Word, 
and  draws  new  light  and  truth  from 
eternal  sources. 

The  true  scope  of  4>reaching  is  a  sub- 
ject by  itself.  It  would  require  a 
lengthy  discussion  to  follow  out  only  a 
few  points  belonging  to  the  legitimate 
aim  of  preaching,  such  as  instruction 
in  truth,  persuasion  that  leads  to  con- 
version and  a  Christian  life,  edification 
in  holy  character,  and  the  imitation  of 
Christ,  consolation  under  the  sufferings 
and  woes  of  life;  but  I  have  thus  far 
only  attempted  to  show  that  in  the 
simplest  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  re- 
pentance and  faith  for  salvation,  there 
is  an  exhaustless  scope  in  the  spiritual 
application  of  these  practical  Christian 
truths;  and  when  we  add  to  this,  the 
vast  fields  of  the  divine  manifestation 
in  creation,  in  the  universe  and  the 
human  mind,  where  the  preacher,  as  the 
interpreter  of  God,  is  permitted  to  draw 
from  all  these  founts  of  divine  knowl- 
edge, he  should  surely  not  be  at  a  loss  for 
material,  or  be  confined  to  the  iteration 
of  human  propositions  out  of  which  the 
life  may  have  fied.  Christ  is  the  life, 
and  from  Him  spring  streams  of  living 
waters  that  shall  never  dry  up,  and  that 
shall  never  fail  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  human  soul  and  give  it  eternal  life. 
He  only  may  complain  of' the  narrow 
scope  of  preaching  and  of  the  preacher's 
calling  who  has  sounded  the  depths  of 
but  one  simple  and  familiar  text:  <*Let 
him  know,  that  he  which  converteth 
the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death  and  shall 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins." 


FASTOBAL  THEOLOaT. 
Conducted  by  Prof.  William  C.  Wilkinson,  D.D. 


SHALL  WX  LET  THS  PaATEB-MBETINO  LAP8K. 

No  wonder,  if,  especially  during  these 
dull  summer  months,  many  a  pastor,  dis- 
couraged to  see  the  slender  attendance 
at  the  prayer-meeting,  and  the  slack  in- 


terest manifested  in  it,  feels  at  times  the 
temptation  secretly  to  ask  himself  the 
question,  *'  Is  it  worth  while  to  spend 
so  much  strength  in  maintaining  a  ser- 
vice of  the  church  that  is  so  little  es- 
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<»UMn^  but  we  d^Jind  dnucbM  dlrlded  on  ■och 
questlona.  Some  aay  it  Is  an  nnworthy  motiTe 
to  beneftoenoe,  and  tha  Chorcb  is  not  doing  right 
to  mggeii  it;  that  it  alwaja  engendera  strife,  be- 
caoee  of  the  few  upon  whom  the  work  falU.  etc 
Others  think  refreshmenta  neceeeary  to  a 
"  ■ocial,'' and  that  it  ia  right  to  charge  a  nominal 
mam  tor  it,  and  eee  no  more  harm  in  taking  it 
for  tha  ehozoh  than  in  the  keeping  of  a  dining- 
halL  And  so  both  aidee  poll  at  the  pastor  for 
hia  fkTor  and  support.  What  shall  he  do?  Ton 
majaaj  he  oogUt  to  follow  his  oonsdenoe  Uke 
any  other  man,  bat  yon  see  thai  don't  meet  the 
fliiTT     He  will  give  offence  wkatever  he  may  do. 

Yes,  it  does  seem  *<a  trifling  matter,'* 
—in  itsolf;  bat, in  its  practical  bearings, 
And  even  in  its  doctrinal  implications, 
it  is,  to  the  fall,  as  important  as  this  in- 
quiring pastor  makes  it. 

First,  let  us  frankly  say  that,  if  we 
oonld,  we,  for  oar  part,  woald  do  away 
with  all  sach  things  as  fairs,  festivals, 
apron-and-necktie  sociables,  in  connec- 
tion with  chnrch-work.  It  would  be  a 
great  deal  better,  in  every  way,  if  what 
we  do  for  '*  the  church  "  were  done  for 
Christ ;  and  if  what  we  do  for  Christ 
were  done  directly,  professedly,  for 
Him;  and  were  not,  in  the  form  of  the 
doing,  so  disguised,  first,  that  the 
world  should  hardly  recognize  it  as 
done  for  Christ  at  all;  and  then  that  we, 
the  doers,  should  almost  lose  sight  of 
the  blessed  fact  ourselves.  Christ 
would  be  much  more  honored,  and  we 
should  be  much  more  blessed,  if  we  could 
adopt  this  direct,  undisguised  plan  of 
Christian  activity.  It  would  actually 
cost  less  in  money  and  in  effort,  and  in 
the  end  it  would  produce  larger  results. 

This  is  our  own  confession  of  faith  in 
the  matter.  Such  is  the  idetU  toward 
which  we  have  ourselves  aimed  in  our 
pastoral  labor.  But  we  have  felt  it 
necessary,  meantime,  to  allow  for  exist- 
ing "hardness  of  heart"  in  the 
churches,  and  ficcordingly  to  admit  of 
some  temporary  sinking  below  the  true 
tone  and  standard. 

We  would  submit  to  our  brother  that 
he  might,  perhaps,  himself  take  the 
course  thus  suggested.  Tell  those  in 
favor  of  the  money-rate  objected  to  by 
others,  that  you  yourself  would  be  glad 
if  what  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  some  could  be  entirely  removed. 


while,  for  the  time  being,  you  do  not 
think  best  to  interpose  your  own  author- 
ity, or  even  exercise  your  own  influence 
peremptorily,  to  bring  about  that  re- 
sult You  may  tell  the  more  scrupulous 
souls  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion the  same  thing,  and,  besides,  try  to 
point  out  to  them  that  there  is  a  way  of 
tolerating,  for  the  present,  what  yet  one 
is  laboring  and  praying  to  do  utterly 
away.  Such  teaching  is  Scriptural,  as 
we  think;  and  it  may  properly  be  set 
forth,  both  publicly  and  privately,  by 
the  pastor. 

We  do  not  understand  that,  in  the 
case  put  by  our  correspondent,  the  ob- 
jection urged  is  against  the  furnishing 
ofr«freshment8  for  the  church  "social.** 
If  that,  however,  were  the  point  made 
against  the  practice  in  question,  it 
might  be  said  in  reply  that,  connected 
with  the  ancient  Jewish  temple,  were 
arrangements  for  living,  to  accommo- 
date the  priests  who  "  dwelt  '*  in  God's 
house.  Mr.  Spurgeon*s  church,  we  be- 
lieve, for  example,  provides  for  its 
teachers  and  others  the  means  of  mak- 
ing a  meal  on  Sundays  within  the  hos- 
pitable "  many  mansions  **  of  the  great 
Tabernacle.  There  is,  we  think,  no  just 
objection  to  such  things,  if  the  actual 
doing  of  them  is  with  moderation  and 
discretion.  This  point  needs  to  be 
carefully  guarded  all  the  time. 

As  to  the  money-rate  question,  we 
have  a  practical  suggestion  to  offer.  Let 
our  brother  propose  to  his  people  to 
abolish  the  charge  of  ten  cents,  and  to 
provide  for  the  expense  of  refreshments 
by  a  special  svbscription  to  be  circulated 
thoroughly  throughout  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion. The  subscription  may  be  made 
payable  in  installments,  if  the  subscri- 
bers so  prefer,  and  may  be  made  pay- 
able on  occasion  of  the  "  social.'*  But  it 
will  be  a  voluntary  subscription,  made 
in  some  proportion  to  the  individual 
pecuniary  ability  of  the  sabscribers, 
and  not  a  uniform  compulsory  tax  levied 
on  all  comers  alike.  Another  plan  would 
be  for  the  entertainment  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  suitable  committee,  changed  from 
one  occasion  to  another,  so  as  to  dis- 
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tribate  the  burden — this  entertainment 
committee  being  anthorized  to  ask  snch 
members  of  the  chnrcU  and  congrega- 
tion OS  they  think  best  to  ask,  for  con- 
tribntions,  either  in  money  or  in  pro- 
visions needed.  We  are  willing,  onr 
readers  will  see,  to  assume  that,  in  many 
cases,  a  simple  collation  of  some  sort 
is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  church 
"social"  attractive  and  successful. 
However,  the  most  prosperous  church 
"  social "  with  which  the  present  writer 
has  ever  been  familiar  through  personal 
knowledge,  was  one  in  a  New  England 
city  of  perhaps  forty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, which  was  conducted  as  follows: 
A  sewing-circle  of  ladies  met  in  the  af- 
ternoon in  the  church  parlor.  There  at 
the  usual  tea-time  a  simple  meal  was 
served,  at  which  the  pastor  was  habitu- 
ally present,  and  at  which  such  other 
gentlemen  as  either  were  specially  in- 


vited or  were  so  related  to  the  members 
of  the  sewing-circle  as  not  to  need  special 
invitation,  were  understood  to  be  wel* 
come.  In  the  evening,  after  tea,  there 
was  a  rally  of  the  congregation  in  gen- 
eral. Two  or  three  hours  would  be 
passed  in  social  interchanges,  the  pas- 
tor having  the  best  of  opportunities 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  people 
and  with  strangers  present  by 'invita- 
tion. Then  there  would  be  singing, 
and  finally  prayer.  Of  course,  at  a 
chosen  moment  of  fullest  frequence, 
some  ladies,  not  easily  resisted,  might 
find  opportunity  to  circulate  unostenta- 
tiously a  little  basket  for  volunteer  con- 
tributions. 

In  all  these  matters  wise  regard  must 
constantly  be  had  to  existing  customs* 
and  to  the  inherited,  or  the  previously  in- 
culcated, ideas  of  the  particular  church 
and  congregation. 
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In  Aid  of  Faith,  by  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D. 

We  allude  to  this  little  book,  not  be- 
cause of  any  special  novelty  of  its 
thoughts,  or  because  it  has  rhetorical 
excellence  above  other  productions  of 
the  same  pen— for  Dr.  Abbott  always 
writes  well — ^but  the  work  derives  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  the  author 
puts  into  it  so  much  of  his  own  person- 
ality and  experience.  It  is  his  confes- 
sion of  faith  ;  a  religious  autobiography, 
so  for  as  religion  involves  intellectual 
belief. 

Yet  the  book  is  more  than  the  record 
of  one  man's  convictions.  Dr.  Abbott 
is  a  representative  of  a  large  class,  both 
within  and  without  the  Cbnrch,  of  those 
whose  religions  inclinations  are  strong, 
indeed,  mandatory,  but  who  find  them- 
selves in  dissent  from  the  technical- 
ities of  the  dogmatic  systems  they  have 
inherited  ;  or,  if  not  from  the  systems, 
at  least  from  the  authority  of  the  Greed- 
makers.  Standing  among  this  growing 
class.  Dr.  Abbott  says  (Introduction): 
"Like  you,  I  cannot  inherit  truth  ;  I 
have  to  acquire  it.  I  have  worked  my 
own  way  through  the  forest  to  the  light. 
*  *  *  In  this  little  book  I  have  endeav- 


ored to  tell  those  who  are  beset  by  simi- 
lar difficulties,  the  mental  processes  by 
which  I  have  cast  off  some  old  notions 
and  some  old  doubts,  and  reached 
stronger  and  clearer  convictions  re- 
specting certain  fundamental  truths  o£ 
the  Chiistian  religion." 

To  appreciate  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  has  arrived,  we  must  under- 
stand his  starting-point.  While  in  his 
own  purpose  he  has  been  an  independ- 
ent investigator,  and  has  constantly  en- 
deavored to  free  his  mind  from  all  bias, 
his  impartiality  is  not  such  as  to  satisfy 
the  objector  to  Christianity.  He  does 
not  study  Christianity  from  the  outside* 
by  weighing  only  external  evidences* 
but  from  the  inside,  with  certain  strong^ 
predilections  coming  from  his  own  con- 
science, and  almost  resistless  tenden- 
cies faith  ward,  which  were  born  of  his 
early  Christian  culture  and  experience. 
He  evidently  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  without  a  reverence  for  the  Divine 
presence,  a  keen  sense  of  Bible  right- 
eousness, and  certain  exceedingly  vivid 
spiritual  realizations.  We  must  credit 
these  things  with  much  of  the  result. 
But  does  this  religious  bias  destroy  the 
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independence  of  the  sonl's  Jadgment? 
If  BO,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  independ- 
ence of  our  BO -called  free-thinkers? 
John  Stuart  Mill  would  not  admit  any 
judicial  inability  in  weighing  the  Chris- 
tian evidences,  yet  he  was  intensely 
prejudiced  against  the  faith  by  his 
early  trainiog,  having  for  his  only  com- 
panion during  the  formative  years  his 
father,  who,  he  tells  us,  regarded  '<  the 
ne  p/iM  vlbra  of  (theological)  wickedness 
to  be  embodied  in  what  is  commonly 
presented  to  mankind  as  the  creed  of 
Christianity:"  and  again:  <*It  would 
have  been  wholly  inconsistent  with  my 
father's  ideas  of  duty,  to  allow  me  to 
acquire  impressions  contrary  to  his  oon- 
Tictions  and  feelings  respecting  relig- 
ion." (Miirs  Autobiography,  pp.  41, 
42.  >  The  Christian  apologist,  then,  need 
not  hesitate  to  avow  the  independence 
of  his  mental  judgment,  even  though 
his  heart  has  been  touched  by  a  love  for 
the  things  of  the  kingdom. 

Indeed,  we  may  raise  the  question.  If 
one  can  be  a  reliable  critic  of  Christian 
doctrine  who  has  not  certain  strong 
moral  and  spiritual  proclivities.  To  use 
Dr.  Abbott's  own  illustration  :  It  re- 
quires artistic  taste  and  culture  to  rec- 
ognize beauty,  which  is  artistic  truth; 
and  so  it  requires  spiritual  sensitive- 
ness to  recognize  spiritual  truth.  He 
has  an  advantage  over  all  other  in- 
quirers after  the  true  form  of  doctrine, 
who  can  say  with  Dr.  Abbott :  ••  There 
are  times  when  Ht  comes  so  near  to  me, 
and  is  so  close  to  me,  and  His  counsel  is 
80  clear,  and  His  strong  uplifting  so 
full  of  iuKpiration,  that  no  presence  of 
father  or  mother  or  wife  or  child  can 
compare  for  nearness.  They  sit  by  my 
side  ;  but  He  is  with  me  and  dwells  in 
me.  In  such  hours  I  do  not  look  out 
on  Nature  to  see  the  evidence  of  a 
workman  in  His  works ;  nor  into  my 
New  Testament  to  see  the  image  of  God 
in  a  human  life  and  character  ;  I  look 
within,  and  see  God  Himself,  for  His 
Spirit  bears  witness  with  my  spirit  that 
I  am  a  son  of  God  ;  I  see  him  no  longer 
through  a  glass,  darkly,  but  already  face 
to  face." 

This  standpoint  of  the  religious  ex- 


perience giTes  this  book  especial  inter- 
est in  respect  to  those  points  at  which 
the  writer  has  made  departure  from  the 
current  orthodoxy.  For  it  is  certain 
that  if  he  carries  with  him  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  he  cannot  depart  from  the  es- 
sential truth.  Wherein  such  a  man 
differs  from  his  brethren  we  are  dis- 
posed to  say  must  be  an  allowable  dif- 
ference, within  the  unity  of  the  &ith, 
since  it  is  within  the  *'  unity  of  the 
Spirit- 
Yet  one  is  surprised  so  find  how  or- 
thodox the  writer  remains,  after  having 
warned  us  of  his  intellectual  freedom 
and  readiness  to  break  with  every  au- 
thority of  church  or  individual  that 
does  not  commend  itself  to  his  inde- 
pendent judgment.  He  says  :  ''  I  can- 
not think  of  accepting  them  on  the  au- 
thority of  any  man  or  body  of  men,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  past  or  present,  speaking 
from  the  platform  or  from  the  tomb.  I 
have  worked  my  own  way  through  the 
forest  to  the  light;"  yet  confesses, 
''only  to  find,  generally,  that  I  had 
followed,  unconsciously,  a  path  which 
others  had  blazed  long  before  me." 
This  is  because  the  faith  of  the  ages  has 
stood,  not  on  the  authority  of  Popes, 
Councils,  Standards  and  the  like,  but 
upon  the  spiritual  intuitions  and  ex- 
periences of  the  best  of  men.  And  this 
is  the  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
essentials  of  orthodoxy. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  interesting 
little  book  are  the  following — though 
we  hesitate  to  mar  the  exquisite  ex- 
pression of  them  as  they  come  from  Dr 
Abbott's  pen  by  our  crude  condensa- 
tion : 

1.  Dr.  A.  lays  stress  upon  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  as  the  judge  of  re- 
ligious proof.  "The  basis  of  belief  is 
within  us,  not  without ;  and  the  truths 
are  known  instantly  when  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us." 

2.  A  closer  association  of  the  Deity 
with  the  world  than  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  He  is  the  maker  of  all 
things.  "God  is  the  Universal  Pres- 
ence." "  His  intelligence  is  consdons 
in  every  quivering  leaf,  as  mine  in  my 
finger-tip  ;  and  His  will  is  dominant  in 
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erery  cloud,  as  mine  in  eyery  artioa- 
lated  joint  .  .  What  we  call  the 
forces  of  nature  are  only  the  will  of 
<}od  ;  what  we  call  the  laws  of  natnre 
•are  only  the  habits  of  God.  Perhaps 
«ome  of  them  are  automatic  and  uncon- 
scious, others  deliberate  and  purposed. 
Who  can  tell  ?  " 

3.  '*  Christ  was  the  rerealer,  the  image 
of  God,  not  in  the  sense  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  God.  .  .  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  God  should  be  a  man. 

.  .  .  But  God  was  in  Christ  Look 
through  the  telescope.  Do  you  see 
Saturn  and  its  rings?  Yes.  Oh,  no! 
You  see  a  reflected  or  refracted  image. 
If  Saturn  and  its  rings  were  where  the 
image  is,  they  would  be  for  too  large 
for  your  eye  to  take  in  the  vision. 
Christ  is  the  image  of  God  —  God 
brought  within  the  compass  of  a  human 
vision;  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  .  . 
That  God  should  become  a  man— this 
would  be  incredible  ;  but  that  God 
should  so  enter  into  a  human  life,  and 
ao  fill  it  with  His  own  affluent  being 
that  it  should  become  the  manifestation 
of  Himself  to  men — why  should  this  be 
deemed  incredible?" 

4.  The  predominance  of  the  morally 
miraculous  over  the  materially  miracu- 
lous in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  '*  The  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  me,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  attested  fact  of  an- 
cient history ;  but  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  depend  upon  it. 
We  believe  in  the  resurrection  because 
we  believe  in  Christ,  not  in  Christ  be- 
cause we  believe  in  the  resurrection. 

5.  Inspiration  is  not  confined  to  Bi- 
ble writers  ;  it  is  the  spring  of  all  great 
thoughts.  '*It  is  easier  to  believe  in 
the  Crod  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  if  we  also  believe  in  the  demon 
of  Socrates  ;  easier  to  believe  in  the 
faith  faculty  of  Paul,  if  we  also  believe 
in  the  Yoga  faculty  of  Baboo  Chunder 
Sen.  .  .  Inspiration  belongs  neither 
to  times,  to  races,  nor  to  individuals, 
but  to  humanity.  It  is  limited  to  no 
mental  faculty.  Art,  literature,  music, 
have  felt  the  impulse  of  divine  in- 
breathings  as  truly  as  law,  ethics  and 
theology.     •      .      .    The  Bible  is  the 


sifted  product  of  .human  thought 
under  divine  inspiration.  It  is  the 
standard  of  spiritual  truth  and  life, 
because  it  is  divinely  selected  from 
the  world's  highest  and  best  spiritual 
thinking ;  not  because  the  world  has 
never  done  any  other,  nor  because  God 
has  never  touched  any  other  hearts,  or 
spoken  through  other  lives." 

6.  None  of  the  current  explanations 
of  atonement  are  satisfoctory.  The  di- 
vine suffering  in  Christ  was  *'  neither 
to  satisfy  God's  own  sense  of  justice, 
nor  to  justify  His  forgiving  kindness 
before  the  world,  nor  to  play  upon  the 
sympathies  of  sinners.  Godsuffers  be- 
cause He  is  a  father  and  Humanity  is 
His  child,  and  a  father  must  ever  sorrow 
in  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  child  of 
his  love."  The  atonement,  thus,  comes 
out  of  the  hearty  that  is,  of  the  very  na- 
ture of  God. 

« 

7.  The  resurrection  is  not  physical, 
but  spiritual.  <*  I  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.*' 

8.  Regarding  the  eternal  future,  every 
kind  of  dogmatism  is  unscripturaL  The 
Bible  contains  only  intimations,  ad- 
dressed to  both  fear  and  hope.  "The 
terrible  possibilities  of  a  hopeless  fate 
give  pathos  to  the  sorrowful  tones  of 
the  Pleader's  voice.  The  possibilUy  of 
incorrigible  sin,  the  hopeless  doom  of 
the  incorrigible  sinner,  appear  to  me  to 
be  as  clearly  taught  by  Christ  as  words 
can  teach  them.  .  .  Yet  the  more  I 
study  the  Bible  the  more  unscriptural 
seems  to  me  the  conception  of  endless 
sin."  The  doctrine  of  the  annihilation 
of  the  incorrigibly  wicked  seems  proba- 
ble, '*more  probable  by  far  than  the 
doctrine  of  endless  sin  and  suffering." 

However  we  may  dissent  from  some 
of  the  views  of  Dr.  Abbott,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  spirit  with  which  he 
handles  these  subjects.  His  book  is 
stimulating,  if  not  satisfactory,  and  is  a 
landmark  of  very  much  of  the  prevail- 
ing religious  thought. 
Obhlbb's  Old  Tbstamsnt  THSoiiOOT. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable 
books  that  has  recently  been  put  upon 
the  Study  Table.    Its  utility  consists 
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largely  in  its  plan.  While  it  deals  with 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  minute  care- 
falness  of  a  Oommentary,  its  matter  is 
arranged  topically.  It  contains  several 
hundred  brief  articles  in  which  the 
learned  author  has  compacted  the  best 
results  of  recent  scholarship  upon  the 
subjects  treated.  Each  article  may  be 
regarded  as  complete  in  itself,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  connected  with  that 
which  precedes  and  with  that  which 
follows,  so  as  to  present  a  most  orderly 
treatise.  Every  doctrine  and  principle 
underlying  the  preceptive  wisdom  of 
the  Old  Testament,  every  turning-point 
in  the  history,  every  great  event,  char- 
acter and  institution  associated  with 
ancient  Israel,  is  separately  treated.  Dr. 
Oehler  handles  his  topics  with  charac- 
teristic German  thoroughness,  but  with 
the  tact  of  an  American  in  presenting 
his  thoughts  succinctly  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  captivate  the  eye  of  the 
reader.  Unlike  most  of  his  countrymen, 
he  seems  to  have  heard  of  the  life-time 
allotted  by  the  Psalmist,  and  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  theological  stu- 
dents have  no  special  dispensation  from 
its  terms. 

Dr.  Oehler  gives  evidence  not  only  of 
familiarity  with  the  speculations  of 
scholars,  so  that  he  places  his  own  opin- 
ions, OS  it  were,  in  a  setting  of  the  opin- 
ions of  others  ;  but  he  is  equally  familiar 
with  the  dif&culties  experienced  by  com- 
mon readers  of  the  Bible,  and  is  thus 
able  to  touch  the  various  subjects  on 
their  sides  of  greatest  interest,  and  to 
give  us,  as  a  rule,  just  what  we  want  to 
know.  The  very  captions  of  the  chap- 
ters are  instructive,  e.  <;.,  Mobal  Good. 
— iZs  rtaXiiaivm  vn  JndivtduoZ  X{/e.  hs 
TtioX\zak\fm  y^  the  Various  Social  Spheres. 
The  View  taken  in  Proverbs  of  IhM  and 
Pain,  The  Enioxas  of  Hxticam  Lifb. — 
The  Enigmas  Themselves.  The  Struggle  to 
Solve  them  in  the  Psalms.  Their  Sduiion 
in  the  Book  cf  Job.  Renunciation  of  Ihdr 
Solution  in  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes ;  etc. 

Of  the  subject-matter  of  this  great 
work,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  it  is  the 
result  of  thirty  years  of  special  study, 
necessitated  by  the  author's  position  as 
the  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  Old  Testa- 


ment Theology  at  Tubingen.  It  has 
the  advantage  over  most  works  of  the 
kind,  of  having  been  repeatedly  revised 
in  the  light  of  newest  scholarship. 
Thus,  the  chapter  on  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Babbath  involves  the  researches  of 
Orientalist  from  the  time  of  Dio  Cassius 
to  that  of  George  Smith,  and  within 
eight  pages  compresses  the  lore  of  many 
volumes. 

The  American  editor.  Dr.  Day,  has 
fully  caught  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and 
his  additional  notes  are  of  great  value, 
especially  in  their  references  to  recent 
English  and  American  works. 

OOIOCKMTABIXS  FOB  THB    PBOPLB. 

"Tell  me  of  a  good  practical  Com* 
mentary,  one  that  I  can  understand.** 
Most  pastors  hear  this  inquiry  fre- 
quently from  their  people.  It  puzzles 
them  to  answer  it.  The  best  works, 
those  upon  which  the  preacher  depends, 
are  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader; 
or,  if  intelligible,  are  so  voluminous  as 
to  paralyze  inquiry  by  the  evident  time 
and  energy  required  to  read  them.  Of 
smaller  works,  those  prepared  to  order 
by  mediocre  scholars,  perhaps  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Sunday- 
School  Lessons,  or  condensations  of 
larger  works,  very  few  give  satisfaction. 
The  complaint  is  that,  while  they  are 
simple  enough,  they  are  not  thorough; 
do  but  little  to  enlarge  the  reader's 
information  of  either  the  analogy  of 
Scripture  or  the  extra-Biblical  history 
and  thought  bearing  upon  the  inspired 
themes.  The  passages  which  most  per- 
plex the  minds,  if  not  the  faith,  of  the 
common  reader  are  the  passages  upon 
which  the  light  of  the  best  scholarship 
is  required.  Besides,  this  popular  work 
demands  the  brightest  pens,  the  clearest 
rhetoric  —  something  not  ordinarily 
found  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
foundest  erudition.  The  men  who  dig 
the  ore  are  seldom  able  to  refine  it. 

A  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding a  good  popular  Commentary,  is 
from  the  fact  that  no  one  scholar,  how- 
ever brilliant,  is  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  various  books  of  the  Bible.  An  ex- 
pert Hebraist  is  seldom  of  equal  au- 
thority in  Greek.    A  work  on  the  Pen- 
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tateaoh  inTolves  special  study  in  Egyp- 
tology and  Assyriology,  subjects  which 
must  absorb  much  of  the  life  of  the 
scholar  who  assumes  to  write  about 
them  ;  and,  unless  his  mind  be  of  a 
cosmic  range,  he  can  hardly  expect  to 
be  a  profound  theologian,  and  deal 
satisfactorily  with  the  doctrinal  Epis- 
tles. 

The  editors  of  Lange's  and  the 
Speaker*8  Commentaries  were  wise 
enough  to  recognize  this,  and  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Bible  were  assigned  to 
many  scholars,  each  being  an  expert  in 
the  department  of  study  chiefly  in- 
ToWed  in  his  share  of  the  great  work. 
So  the  Commentary  which  shall  be 
popular  with  the  laity  will  be  the  work 
of  no  one  man,  but  of  many,  differing 
in  their  special  qualifications,  but  alike 
in  this,  that  they  understand  the  art  of 
putting  things  pertinently  and  in  an 
entertaining  manner  before  the  com- 
mon mind. 

lu  this  connection  we  cannot  with- 
hold a  commendation  of  the  GsxrrJbrviqt 
BVAefor  Schools  and   Colleges. 

The  title  of  this  truly  great  work  is 
misleading,  through  its  modesty  :  for, 
while  the  various  volumes  are,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  plan  and  perspicuity 
of  their  style,  adapted  to  school  use, 
they  are  of  equal  service  to  all  Bible 
students,  however  advanced.  Some  of 
the  leading  scholars  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  engaged  upon  the  work,  each 
confining  himself  to  those  departments 
in  which  he  is  reputed  for  expert  ability. 
Davidson,  Plumptre,  Farrar,  Payne 
Smith,  Bobertson  Smith  and  others, 
give  to  it  their  acquisitions  as  spe- 
cialists, while  the  series  is  under  the 
general  editorial  direction  of  Dr. 
Perowne,  Dean  of  Petersborough. 

We  have  been  tasting  Dean  Plumptre' 8 
EccUsicLstes,  This  small  hand-volume  of 
less  than  300  pages  is  a  marvel  of  con- 
densed wisdom  and  entertainment.  As 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  brought  gifts  to 
Solomon,  so  the  writer  has  made  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  bring  the 
tribute  of  their  wealth  to  enrich  this 
Hebrew  classic.  The  Commentary  pre- 
sents, in  connection  with  most  scholarly 


exegesis,a  symposium  of  anoientthonght 
upon  almost  every  topic  suggested  by 
the  Book.  While  the  Hebrew  Preacher 
declaims,  Homer  and  Lucretius,  Virgil 
and  Ovid,  together  with  a  host  of  great 
souls,  themselves  preachers  to  their 
generations,  interject  their  sage  com* 
ments  or  pertinent  illustrations.  This 
not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  reader,  but  is  a  direct  contribu* 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  date  when  the 
KoheUih  was  written,  and  especially 
renders  more  plausible  the  theory  of 
J)ean  Plumptre,  that  the  writer  was  con- 
versant with  Greek  literature  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.  C. 
By  way  of  Appendix,  the  Dean  gives 
three  essays  in  his  best  vein,  in  which 
he  displays  respectively  the  parallelism 
between  the  thoughts  of  Ecclesiastes 
and  those  of  Shakespeare,  Tennyson  and 
the  Persian  poet,  Omar  Khayyam,  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  commentary 
is,  perhaps,  in  the  '*  Ideal  Biography  of 
Koheleth,"  with  which  the  work  is  pre* 
faced.  This  is  as  fine  a  work  of  the 
**  historical  imagination  "  as  we  have 
seen.  Though  we  may  not  be  convinced 
that  Eoheleth  was  a  rich  Jew,  sojourn- 
ing in  Alexandria,  there  tasting  the 
vanities  of  pleasure  and  of  learning, 
and  of  whose  varying  experiences  and 
moralizings  the  book  is  the  record, 
yet  that  scholarly  conceit  is  made  to 
give  a  fresh  interest,  and,  indeed,  a 
clearer  interpretation,  to  the  words  of 
the  preacher.  As  a  study.  Dean 
Plumptre*s  Eoheleth  will  stand  with 
the  **  Shepherd  Lover"  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  as  painted  by  Ewald. 

Ths  Miracle  Psbioi>s. 
The  Bible-recorded  miracles  were  in 
three  historical  groups  :  1.  Those  of  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  his  successor, 
Joshua;  2.  Those  of  Elijah,  and  bis  sno- 
cessor,  Elisha ;  3.  Those  of  Jesus  and 
his  immediate  Apostles.  Each  of  these 
periods  cover  about  seventy  years.  The 
only  miracles  which  may  not  be  so 
classed,  are  that  of  the  prophet  at  the 
altar  in  Bethel,  in  the  days  of  Jero- 
boam, and  that  predicted  by  Isaiah — 
the  return  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of 
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Ahaz.  Bni,  as  Dr.  Howard  Orosbj 
remarks,  these  may  be  considered 
as  really  belonging  to  the  Elijah 
period. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  these  periods 
were  those  especially  of  the  rcTelation 
or  Tindication  of  righteousness.  That  of 
Hoses  centred  in  the  giving  of  the  law  ; 
that  of  Elgah  in  the  denanoiations  of 
faeaTen  against  a  notorions  sinner  ;  that 
of  Jesus  in  the  establishment  of  the 
"kingdom  of  righteousness.  The  times 
of  the  setting  np  of  the  kings,  the  glory 


of  DsTid  and  Solomon,  building  the 
temple,  return  from  oaptiTity — however 
interesting  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  stu- 
dents of  their  history — were  not  lus- 
trous for  celestial  sanctions.  HeaTcn's 
interest  has  been  especially  manifested 
only  in  those  events  which  had  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  training  of  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  that  faith  which 
contemplated  their  deliverance  from 
sin.  Thus,  all  the  miracles  are  but 
minor  gems  in  the  setting  of  the  great 
miracle  of  grace. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION. 

TEE  XXSSXONABT  nSLB. 
Bt  Abthub  T.  Piebsoh,  D.D.,  Phxlabxlphza. 


Past  L    Misckllanxoub. 
woman's  wobk  vob  woman. 

When,  in  the  July  number,  we  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  dtnomina' 
Uonal  Boards  of  Women  in  this  country, 
we  had  not  the  data  which  we  desired 
for  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  whole 
history.    So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to 
the  English  women  belong  the  honor 
of  originating  missions  to  women   in 
India.    Over  fifty  years  since,  under 
the  melting  plea  of  Mr.   Abeel  from 
China,  the  women  of  London  resolved 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  women  in  the  fur 
East,  nUs  resolve  wu  the  parent  of  Zenana 
Missions,    It  seemed  a  mad  project  to 
attempt  to  get  access  to  the  harems  of 
Turkey  and  the  Zenanas  of  India.    But 
the  degraded  condition  of  their  sex  in 
the  Orient   impelled    their    sisters  in 
Britain  to  undertake  the  work.  In  India 
alone  it  is  estimated  that    there  are 
100,000,000  women  and  girls,  one-third 
unable  to  read  or  write,  one-sixth  wid- 
ows, and  80,000  of  those  widows  under 
ten  years  of  age.    It  is  said  that  the 
needle  of  a  missionary's  wife  was  the 
means  God  used  to  open  the  Zenana. 
A  piece  of  embroidery  finding  its  way 
to  the  secluded  inmates  aroused  a  de- 
sire to  be  taught  the  art,  and  so  a  Chris- 
tian woman  came  to   work  with  the 
needle,  and  meanwhile  work  the  **  scar- 
let thread  "  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
her  pagan  sisters. 

The  growth  of  Zenana  work  is  mar- 


velous. That  London  society  alone 
has  now  hundreds  of  lady  missionaries 
enrolled  and  thousands  of  Zenana  pu- 
pils; and  we  know  not  how  many  more 
kindred  societies  have  been  organized. 
Shaftesbury  addressed  the  jubilee  meet- 
ing of  this  *'  society  for  promoting  fe- 
male education  in  the  East,"  and  prophe- 
sied a  great  future  as  before  it  through- 
out not  only  India  but  the  entire 
Orient;  and  already  it  has  missions  in 
Ceylon,  Japan,  Persia,  Africa. 

In  this  country,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
the  pioneer  was  the  Woman's  Union 
Missionary  Society  of  New  York,  organ- 
ized in  1860-1,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  beloved  and  lamented  Mrs.  Dore- 
mus,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches. 
Its  organ  and  periodical  was  "  The  Mis- 
sionary Link."  This  undenominational 
society  appears  to  have  been  not  only 
the  pioneer  but  the  parent  of  the  de- 
nominational Boards,  and  yet  remains 
the  only  Union  missionary  society  in 
the  land,  aft^r  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
blessed  service.  "  Honor  to  lohom  honor 
is  due." 

A  REMARK  A  W.1C  TESTIMONT  TO  MISSIONS. 

*'  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at 
Paraguay,  whose  influence  is  very  ex- 
tensive, was  educated  in  a  Protestant 
school  at  Buenos  Ayres,  by  an  American 
missionary,  recently  offered  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Methodist  missions 
in  the  Argentine  Bcpublic,  the  free,  per- 
petual use  of  a  chapel  and  monastery 
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greeted  by  the  late  Lopez  for  the  ase  of 
the  Franciscan  monks,  if  he  would  es- 
tablish a  school  and  regular  Protestant 
seryices.  The  offer  is  remarkable  when 
it  is  considered  that  Boman  Catholicism 
is  the  established  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  a  Protentant  sermon  or 
prayer,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  ncTer 
been  publicly  uttered  in  Paraguay.  The 
Tesults  of  the  establishment  of  Protest- 
ant schools  and  missions  in  other  South 
American  countries  have  been  so  bene- 
^cial  to  their  commercial  development, 
as  well  as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
missionary  societies  of  the  United 
States  can  find  the  men  and  the  means 
to  improve  this  opportunity." 

Signed  by  Solom  O.  Thachsb, 

Wm.  E.  Curtis. 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  an  offi- 
cial report  of  Commissioners  of  Congress 
to  Central  and  South  American  States. 

Mappingr  Out  the  World  for  Missions. 
Bobert  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  Feb.  11th, 
moved  the  following  resolution:  "This 
meeting,  deeply  sensible  that  far  greater 
and  more  extended  missionary  effort  is 
needed  in  order  to  fulfill  the  parting 
command  of  Christ  to  his  disciples, 
resolves  that  the  time  has  come  to  map 
out  the  whole  world  in  portions  in  its 
heathen  parts,  and  allot  it  amongst  all 
missionary  societies,  whose  aim  it  is  to 
give  the  whole  Bible  to  a  whole  people; 
thus  enlarging  the  fields  already  occu- 
pied, and  giving  new  spheres  to  each 
society,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  globe. 

''And  further,  it  is  resolved  that  a  re- 
quest shall  be  sent  from  this  meeting  to 
the  committee  of  the  society  originat- 
ing these  conferences,  that  they  will 
confer  with  the  various  missionary  so- 
cieties in  Europe  and  America,  with  the 
view  thus  to  map  out  the  world,  and 
devise  by  mutual  suggestion  a  plan  for 
general  adoption.'* 

Zenana  Work.— At  the  annual  break- 
fast of  the  Zenana  Mission,  in  India, 
given  during  the  London  May  Meeting 
season,  the  following  report  was  made: 
*' Stations  at  Calcutta,  Baraset,  Delhi, 
Allahabad,  Agra,  Benares,  Bankipore, 
Dinapore,  Serampore,  Monghyr,  Dacca, 


Soorie,  Barisal,  Likari,  Khan,  Commilla, 
Simla,  and  Madras;  a  staff  of  forty-two 
lady  Zenana  visitors,  twenty-five  assist- 
ants, fifty-four  native  Bible-women  and 
fifty  native  school-teachers;  forty-one 
girls'  schools  and  women's  classes,  con- 
taining 1,330  pupils;  about  928  Zenanas 
are  visited  for  regular  instruction  where 
there  are  1,560  pupils.  Thousands  be- 
sides come  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  dispe^isary 
at  Agra,  and  Miss  Thorn's  at  Delhi,  and 
receive  gospel  teaching  as  well  as  bodily 
healing;  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  in  Calcutta, 
and  our  Bible-women  go  from  house  to 
house  to  read  and  explain  the  Word  of 
God."— The  Methodist  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  India  collected  $35,- 
000  and  started  a  newspaper  especially 
for  the  Zenana  ladies.  It  is  issued 
fortnightly  from  their  press  at  Lucknow 
in  the  Urdi  and  Hindu  languages,  and 
they  will  start  a  similar  paper  in  Cal- 
cutta in  the  Bengali. 

Mohammedanism  is— 1.  Monotheistic; 
2.  Teaches  Betribution  and  the  Con- 
servative Doctrines;  3.  Is  a  religion  of 
prayer,  and  4.  Particular  Providence. 
The  Koran  loses  in  translation  all  poetio 
features  and  becomes  blank  prose  de- 
vitalized. 

The  Presbyterian  Foreigrn  Mission 
Chnrches  have  a  total  of  20,294  commu- 
nicants, a  gain  of  136}  per  cent,  in  ten 
years. 

Gifts  of  the  Rich  and  the  Poor.— 
The  Church  Missionary  Intelligfncer  Bhovrs 
by  an  article  on  the  <*  Titled  and 
Wealthy,  and  their  Contributions  to 
Foreign  Missions,"  that  362  of  this  class 
of  British  aristocracy  gave  last  year  a 
total  of  $6,550 !  or  about  about  one 
thousand  pounds;  while  the  juvenile 
associations,  composed  of  the  poorest 
children,  gave  about  five  times  that 
amount,  and  the  missionary  boxes, 
which  have  gathered  the  mites  of  the 
poor,  produced  nearly  twenty  times  as 
much. 

Ih\  Herrick  Johnson  says:  "  Many  a 
*seni  one'  is  now  in  the  fish's  belly 
needing  to  be  promptly  deposited  on  a 
foreign  shore  to  preach  a  self-experi- 
enced Gospel  of  repentance,  faith,  and 
consecration." 
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Home  Bole  in  IrdAncL— The  Uonr 
iUur  de  Rome,  the  organ  of  the  Vatican, 
"  expressea  great  diagnst  at  the  opposition 
to  the  aunHmxyj  of  the  ItgiskilUm  wMon  6e> 
tioeen  Great  Britain  and  Lretttnd;  and  longs 
for  the  time  when  Proteetantism  shall 
be  entirely  extirpated  from  Ireland." 
If  the  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land so  understand  the  situation,  they 
are  -natorally  anxioos  to  maintain  the 
Union. 

Bishop  Taylor's  South  and  Central 
American  Missions  have  been  divided 
by  their  founder  into  four  districts, 
and  a  superintendent  planted  over  each, 
to  plant  and  superintend  self-support- 
ing churches  and  schools  according  to 
the  Discipline  of  the  M.  £.  Church. 
Pabt  n.    Monthly  Bulletin. 

Boston.— Mr.  Ayer,  a  wealthy  grocer, 
has  built  on  the  Back  Bay  section  a 
$250,000  "First  Spiritual  Temple,*' to 
be  used  by  the  Spiritualists. 

Alaska. — The  American  Moravians 
established  ''Bethel'*  station,  about 
1,600  miles  from  Sitka,  and  sent  there 
in  1885  Bev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weinland, 
Bev.  J.  H.  Kilback,  a  Delaware  Indian, 
and  wife,  and  a  layman,  Jna  Torgesen, 
who  was  drowned  in  August. 

N.  A.  Indians.— Mr.  Welsh  says  they 
need  two  things,  *'  Tools  and  Schools." 

Chinese  in  Axebica.  —  Fifty -eight 
joined  the  Presbyterian  churches  last 
year,  more  than  in  any  year  before, 
making  the  number  of  present  commu- 
nicants 279.  They  gave  $720  for  Chris- 
tian work. 

Mexicx)  and  the  Bible. — The  Bible 
was  the  pioneer  of  Protestantism  there 
— brought  in  at  point  of  bayonet  in  the 
war  of  1847  by  our  armies;  it  was  read 
by  men  who  had  never  seen  it,  and, 
without  knowing  it,  they  became  "Pro- 
testants" in  their  faith.  From  the 
family  of  one  man  in  Toluca  three  Pro- 
testant preachers  came.  A  father  in 
Almacate,  from  daily  study  of  the  Word 
of  God,  found  that  the  **  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  and 
when  the  priest  came  in  to  <*  confess  " 
him  on  his  death-bed,  he  told  him  he 
had  no  need  of  his  offices  and  no  fear 
of  purgatory. 


London. — Spurgeon'a  Tabernacle  has 
a  membership  of  about  5,300.  It  has 
averaged  365  additions  a  year.  New- 
man Hairs  church  has  nineteen  Sun- 
day-schools in  charge,  with  5,600  pupils. 

Italy. — Signor  Qavazzi,  in  his  lec- 
tures in  Bome,  on  the  last  Encyclical 
of  Leo  XTTT.,  stated  that,  on  the  spot 
where  he  stood,  by  orders  of  Popes 
Paul  lY.  and  Pius  IV..  four  martyrs  for 
the  truth  had  perished,  but  that  he 
could  now  preach  the  Gospel  without 
fear. 

Gebmant  is  doing  no  small  part  of 
the  missionary  work  of  the  world. 
Twelve  German  societies  labor  in  India, 
China,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  Austra- 
lia, and  Palestine;  represented  by  517 
missionaries  at  342  stations;  employing 
2,560  native  agents,  and  have  in  charge 
193,975  native  Christians.  Of  these 
72,000  are  communicants,  while  40,643 
children  are  taught  in  their  790  schools. 
The  total  contributions  of  these  socie- 
ties last  year  were  $1,276,800.— An 
Evangelical  £.  African  Miss.  Soo.  just 
formed  at  Berlin.  Its  declared  object, 
"to  preach  the  German  Evangelical 
faith,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  in- 
troduction of  German  civilization  into 
East  Africa,  where  this  year  only  Eng- 
lishmen and  Frenchmen  have  been  at 
work." 

Palestine. — The  once  powerful  com- 
munity of  the  Samaritans  has  shrunk 
to  151  souls,  at  Nablus,  embracing  53 
men,  46  women,  36  boys,  and  16  girls. 
The  Samaritans  intermarry  only  with 
their  own  sect,  and  the  scarcity  of  young 
women  will  still  further  reduce  their 
number.  They  still  offer  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  are  ruled  by  a  High  Priest. 

Stbia.- «  The  Schonberg  Cotta  Fam- 
ily" is  translated  into  Arabic,  by  the 
Beligious  Tract  Society,  for  use  in  Bey- 
rout  and  elsewhere.  The  same  society 
offers  a  prize  for  an  original  story  to  be 
written  by  an  Arab;  and  gives  $1,000 
toward  an  Arabic  Bible  Dictionary. — 
From  15,000  to  20,000  children  ore  in 
Syrian  schools,  and  the  schools  are 
graded  from  primary  up  to  college. — 
Syrian  schools  and  presses  reach  150,- 
000  Moslems,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Jews. — In  Poland  they  are  persecuted 
and  ore  to  be  encouraged  to  emigrate. 
Samuel  Montagu,  of  the  Parliament  of 
Britain,  will  visit  Poland  to  confer  with 
them. 

Pebsia. — English  colporteurs  meet 
with  success  in  distributing  the  Bible 
in  the  Persian  language,  even  among 
Mohammedans. 

India.— Since  middle  of  April,  a  great 
work  of  grace  among  the  Tharu»^  of  the 
Oonda  district,  under  labors  of  the  yen- 
erable  Rct.  8.  Knowles,  of  the  Am. 
Methodist  Mission.  The  Tharns  live  in 
N.  India  close  to  the  Nepaul  frontier, 
and  have  never  adopted  cosit  notions. 
Prom  April  15th  to  25th,  there  were  492 

8iAM. — The  only  Protestant  Board 
represented  there  is  the  Presbyterian, 
«xcept  as  one  Baptist  labors  among  the 
resident  Chinese.  The  whole  country 
is  open  to  missionary  labor — the  King 
favors  the  missions,  even  to  giving 
money.  Buddhism  is  losing  its  hold, 
the  inquirers  are  more  numerous  than 
«ver,  and  converts  multiplied  eleven- 
fold from  1875  to  1885,  a  ratio  exceeded 
only  in  Japan.  Yet  here  are  8,000,000 
of  people  with  Itas  than  a  dozen  mission- 
aries, male  and  female;  only  two  im- 
portant stations  in  Siam  proper— Bang- 
kok and  Petchaburi.  The  large  city, 
Batburi,  without  a  missionary !  Those 
who  find  fault  with  missionaries  and 
their  work  should  read  Gen.  D.  B. 
8ickles'  handsome  tribute,  after  five 
years'  residence  as  consul.  He  says 
they  are  general  favorites,  and  that 
he  never  heard  expressed  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  as  to  their  character  or 
work! 

China.— Eev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Hopper,  forty 
years  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in 
China,  is  now  here,  gathering  funds 
for  a  Christian  college  for  China,  simi- 
lar to  those  at  Beirut  and  Constantino- 
ple. A  grand  list  of  names  commend 
his  noble  enterprise.  As  soon  as  $300,- 
000  are  secured,  the  building  is  to  be 
erected.  Twenty-five  years  ngo,  not  a 
professing  Christian  in  Shantung  prov- 
iooe;  now  300  Christian  places  of  wor- 
ship.     Fifty    years   ago,    Dr.    Parker 


opened  an  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Can- 
ton; now  eighteen  hospitals  and  twenty- 
four  dispensaries  in  China,  where  200,- 
000  are  treated  annually.       Li  Hung 
Chang,    the    Prime    Minister,    whom 
General  Grant  ranked  with  Gladstone 
and   Bismarck,   as    one    of  the    three 
grestest  men  he  had  met,   sent  eighty 
miles  for  Miss  Howard,  M.  D.,  to  at- 
tend his  wife.    He  has  built '  and  sup- 
ports two  hospitals,  one  for  males,  one 
for  females.    Mr.  Fulton,  for  two  years, 
sought  to  enter  Quang  Si,  no  mission- 
ary being  allowed  there.    His  sister,  a 
physician,  secured  him  entrance  and 
access.    A  Chinese  boy  at  Pekin,  re- 
cently repeated  the  entire  New  Testament 
from  memory;  and  is  now  committing 
Martin's  "  Evidences  of  Christianity." 
The  prodigious  memory  of  the  Chinese 
is  a  great  help  in  making  stalwart  dis- 
ciples.   Mrs.  B.  M.  Mateer,  after  five 
years  on  the  field,  died  in  April,  at  Wei 
Hein,  leaving  her  husband  and  a  little 
daughter.    She  was  a  devoted  wife  and 
worker.    A  certain  Major  Enollys  has 
been   in    China   and   written  a  book, 
<' English  Life  in  China,'*  which  the 
Athenoeum  characterizes  as  **  thoroughly 
bad,  inaccurate,  inconsistent,  and  full 
of  exaggerations."    He  represents  the 
total  converts  in  the  Fuchow  district  as 
not  over  400,  where  the  Ch.  Miss.  Soc 
has  over   3,000!  etc.      Yet    there   are 
hundreds  of   people    ready    to    quote 
these  falsehoods,  who  never  take  pains 
to  ask  after  the  truth.    It  is  reported 
that  a  Chinese  princess,  the  Princess 
Eung,  has  been  converted    to  Chris- 
tianity, and  has  burned  her  Buddhist 
books. 

CoBEA. — Bev.  John  Boss,  translator 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Corean, 
states  that,  as  the  result  of  Bible-read- 
ing and  the  distribution  of  tracts  and 
testaments,  there  are  over  six  hundred 
men  now  applicants  for  baptism  in  the 
Corean  valleys.  As  result  of  two  years' 
labor  of  the  colporteur  Swi,  at  the  capi- 
tal, he  has  now  over  seventy  applicants, 
some  of  them  **  remarkable  men."  One 
of  his  converts  has  opened  a  "  preaciiing 
hall"  in  a  city  to  the  west  of  the  capital, 
where  he  has  eighteen  believers,  and 
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taothcr  hM  oircr  twcntj  spptying  for 

iMpUtm  in  ft  eitj  to  Ihe  aoiith.     **The 

r«m«rkable  reraks  "  from  the  Ubon  of 

Ibe  eotporteoUk  noi  in  the  Corcfto  taI- 

kjB  onl  J.  but  in  CentxBl  and  Sonthem 

CoR%  Mem  to  prove  eooelnsiTelj  that 

Ibis  TemACoUr  tnnehOion  is  joal  what 

is  needed,  being  ''nndentood  by  ell, 

indnding  women  and  children.**    In 

Central  Corea,  the  majorit  j  of  pordiaa- 

era   are   women*    who    "banger   and 

thint  for  the  truth. "    And  while  a  few 

learned  men  prefer  the  Chineee  literary 

■iyle,  the  Teat  majority  moat  depend  on 

the  Temaenlar  translation. 

Japasi.— Loeal  chnrehes  in  1885,  151; 
gain  for  the  year,  18.    Number  of  bap- 
tixed  persona,  11,602;  baptisms  in  the 
year,   1,902.      Contribations,    $23,406; 
inerease  orer  1884,  $6,415.    A  decided 
tendency  toward  the  union  of  aU  Cal- 
Tsnistic  churches  in  one  body.     Japan 
teems  likely  to  exemplify  the  practica- 
bility of  organic  unity  among  Chris- 
tians.   BcT.  J.  B.  Porter,  of  Kanagawa, 
sounds   a   needed    note    of    warning 
against  an  unduly  sanguine   Tiew  of 
Japanese  eTangelization.    He  concedes 
great  tncourcujemenUt  such  as  the  pr6> 
gresftiTG  attitude  of  the   GoTemment 
toward  higher  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity;   the  progressiye  spirit  of  the 
native  churches,  fast  becoming  self-sap- 
porting;  the  efficient  agencies  for  Bible 
distribution  and  evangelism  and  educa- 
tion; but  he  frankly  states  the  hcarrieT8, 
such  as  the  prejudices  of  the  masses 
against  the  Christian  religion,  the  fact 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are 
yet  untouched  by  the  gospel,  the  gross 
immorality  of  the  nation,  the  deadened 
conscience  of  the  people,  the  ignorance 
and  selfishness  of  some  professed  con- 
verts, and  the  skeptical  philosophy  that 
attracts  the  majority«of  Japanese  stu- 
dents. 

Afbioa. — The  Christians  of  Madagas- 
car, holding  fAHt  to  simple  faith  in  the 
promises  of  God's  Word,  look  for  the 
dark  clouds  which  cover  them  to  pass 
uway.  Daring  the  war,  it  was  interest- 
ing to  note  how  they  used  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  strengthen  themselves  in  the 
Lord.    Whether  in  Sabbath  services,  or 


in  special  pimjq  ■estiag  for  their  fia- 
ther-Iaad,   they  constantly  ehoose  the 
htstoriea,  in  King's  or  Chrooicles,  of 
God's  delivecaneca  of  Israel,  to  read  and 
eomment  upon;  Psalms^    also,    which 
contain  cries  for  delivcianee,  or  assur- 
anees  that  God  will  rise  and  come  to 
His  people;  evidently  with  full  expec- 
tation that  at  the  proper  time  God  will 
appear  on  their  side,  help  thttr  soldiers 
in  the  war,  and  eventually  turn  the 
French   out    of  the    island.    Bev.    C. 
Jukes,  at  a  recent  public  meeting  in 
England,  stated  that  sixty  years    ago 
there  waa  no  one  in  the  island  who 
could  read,  and  now,  300,000.  and  most 
of  them  possessed  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Great    opposition     from     the    Jesuit 
priesta,  who  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
persuade  the  people  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Protestants.  The  priests  are 
now  having  the  aid  of  the  French  arms. 
Daring  fourteen  years,  about  700  Prot- 
estant churches  built  free  of  debt.    In 
all,  now,   1,200  churches  with    80,000 
communicants.      These   are    self-sup- 
porting, and  last  year  gave  $20,000  for 
missions.    The  Basutos,  led  on  by  Lew. 
tholi,  their  chiefs  have  abandoned  all 
use  of  strong  drink. 

Fin  Islands.— Fifty  years  since  the 
Gospel  was  introduced.  In  October, 
1835,  two  Wesley  an  missionaries.  Car- 
gill  and  Cross,  with  their  families,  went 
to  Gakemba  from  the  mis%don  churches^ 
in  Tongo;  soon  learned  the  language; 
established  schools;  translated  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  280  natives  were  added  to  the 
church.  Now  there  are  nine  hundred 
Wesleyan  churches,  crowded  at  every 
service. 


SSCHATOLOaZCAL  TRUTHS. 

Bt  Bbv.  C.  H.  Wsthbbbe. 

Wb  are  frequently  told  that  divine- 
revelation  has  but  little  to  say  about 
the  condition  of  men  after  they  leave 
this  world.  Hence,  it  is  argued  that 
we  do  not  know  whether  those  who  die 
will  continue  forever  in  a  sinful  state 
or  not. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  Bible  leaves  us 
in  a  fog  with  reference  to  the  future 
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oondition  of  those  who  die  in  their  sins? 
Men  may  speculate,  as  learnedly  and 
ingeniously  as  they  please,  abont  a  so- 
called  '*  probation  after  death/'  and  try 
to  make  it  appear  that  all  men  will 
finally  be  saved  ;  but  there  are  seTeral 
important  truths  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  placing  confidence  in  the  reason- 
ings and  conclusions  of  such  skeptical 
vriters. 

One  truth,  of  paramount  importance, 
is  the  unqualified  declaration  of  Christ, 
that  the  wicked,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
"shall  go  away  into  eternal  punish- 
ment."   To  such,  Christ  has  said  that 
He  will  declare:  *' Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire,  which  is 
prepared  for  the  dcTil  and  his  angels." 
Other  words  of  like  import   fell  from 
Christ's  lips.    And,  by  the  authority  of 
Christ,   and  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Paul  speaks  of  "the 
reyelation    of   the    Lord    Jesus     firom 
heaven,  with  the  angels  of  his  power, 
in  flaming  fire,  rendering  vengeance  to 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  to  them 
tbat  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  ;   who  shall  suffer  punishment, 
even  eternal  destruction,  from  the  face 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His 
might,  when  He  shall  come  to  be  glori- 
fied in  his  saints,  and  be  marvelled  at, 
in  all  them  that  believed  in  that  day." 
(Thess,  i :  7-11.  R.  V.) 

Other  passages,  from  the  apostolic 
writings,  might  be  adduced,  giving 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  Christ 
and  his  inspired  writers  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  regard  to  the  truth  that  the 
impenitent  dead  shall  suffer  eternal  or 
unending  punishment.  Their  affirma- 
tions are  so  unequivocal  and  emphatic, 
that  no  reasoning,  however  logical  and 
forcible  it  may  seem  to  be,  can  nullify 
them.  They  are  not  inferences,  nor 
surmises,  but  unqualified  statements 
of  great  first  truths,  which  are  eternal 
in  their  meaning,  and  eternal  in  their 
experimental  consequences. 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  allow  our 
attention  to  be  diverted  from  those 
supreme  truths — truths  which  bear  a 
highly  important  and  solemnly  awful 
relation  to  time  and  eternity — by  any 


side-issues,  or  by  arguments  and  infer- 
ence, which  are  based  upon  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  that  antagonize  the 
most  lucidly  expressed  and  sharply 
defined  teachings  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles. 

Nor  are  we  to  be  drawn  from  our 
position  by  accepting  the  opinions  of 
the  patristic  theologians.      What  they 
thought,  is  one  thing  ;  what  Christ  and 
His  apostles  said  and  wrote,  is  quite 
another  thing.    We  are  bound  to  believe 
the  dogmatic  and  direct  teachings  of  the 
latter   rather   than  the  specious   and 
misleading  comments  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  former.     Moreover,  it  is 
arrant  folly  to  quote  Peter  as  contribut- 
ing anything  in  favor  of  a  probation 
after   death.      The  attempt  to  ooerce 
that  passage,  over  which  there  is  much 
dispute  (1  Pet  iv :  6),  into  a  support 
of  the  theory  in  question,   falls  flat, 
when  brought  under  the  light  of  what 
Peter,  elsewhere,  says.    The  interpreta- 
tion which  the  "  liberal "  critic  gives  to 
the  text  referred  to  is  at  variance  with 
what  Peter  says,  in  his  second  epistle, 
concerning  the  antediluvians,  and,  also, 
respecting  those  who  since  then  have 
died  in  their  sins.    It  will  not  do  to 
place  Peter  in  the  attitude  of  impeach- 
ing his  own  testimony,  to  say  nothing 
of  making  him  contradict  Christ  and 
PauL    Nor  is  it  fair  to  take  a  passage 
from  Peter's  epistle  (1  Pet.  iv  :  6),  the 
precise    interpretation   of  which  is  a 
mooted  question  among  scholars,  and 
put  it  against  the  unambiguous  teach- 
ings of  Peter   with   reference  to  the 
same  subject,  and  the  confirmatory  ut- 
terances of  Christ  and  His  other  in- 
spired penmen.    The  obscure  passages 
must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  those 
that  are  clear  and  regnant. 

Again,  what  will  our  liberal  critics  do 
with  the  wicked  dead,  after  they  shall 
have  received  their  resurrection  bodies  ? 
It  is  plainly  evident,  from  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  that  the  wicked  will  be 
raised  before  the  judgment-day,  and 
be  clothed  with  their  mortal  and  oar- 
ruptible  bodies.  Of  believers,  only,  is 
it  affirmed  that  their  corruptible  bodies 
will   be    exchanged  for   incorruptible 
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<mM.  In  their  mortal  and  oorraptible 
bodies  the  wicked  will  be  jadged. 
They  will  not  haTe  another  reearreo- 
iion.  How,  then,  can  they  enter  heaTen  ? 


None  bat  those  haTing  incorruptible 
and  immortal  bodies  can  possess  hesTcn. 
The  probation-after-death  theory  is  a 
delusion. 


FBIAOBZBS  SZCSANQnra  VIEWS. 


fir  «ph«  faiMM  only  Uvown  «tft  ^  Ac 

IClBisUn'  VicatioDi. 

Ill  the  BsTiKW  for  July,  Dr.  Bacon, 
^ommentiog  on  the  abuses  incident  to 
ministers*  Tscations,  says: 

**  Tb6  moat  oonspieaoiii  a&d  ■csndsloos  of 
thfiM  aboMs  is  the  atmoltaneoas  deMrtion  of 
tha  great  towns,  at  the  approach  of  the  hot  and 
•lokly  ■eaeon.by  almost  tha  entire  local  Protast* 
sat  daiigy.'' 

The  nature  of  this  desertion  was  first 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  he  says,  by 
the  testimony  of  a  young  physician 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Protest- 
ant clergy  in  an  extreme  Southern 
€ity,  some  thirty  years  ago,  during  a 
yellow-feTer  sesson.  The  physician 
wrote  that  '*at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  feTcr,  every  Protestant  minister  in 
the  town  had  hurried  away  to  a  healthier 
region.*' 

I  haTe  no  right  and  no  desire  to  ques- 
tion the  perfect  accuracy  of  this  testi- 
mony.   But  Dr.  Bacon  adds: 

"  This  incident  is  strongly  marked  in  itsotr* 
«timstances:  bat  it  is  not  substantially  different 
firom  the  thing  that  takes  place  from  year  to 
jear,  to  the  open  shame  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
in  American  cities  and  large  towns  generally." 

Will  you  permit  me  to  give  another 
incident,  also  "strongly  marked  in  the 
ciroumstanoes,"  and  "  substantially 
•different*'  from  that  related  by  the 
'* young  physician*'?  It  is  due  alike 
to  the  liying  and  the  dead. 

As  you  know,  the  yellow  feyer  raged 
in  the  city  of  SaTannah,  Ga.,  daring 
the  months  of  August,  September  and 
October,  1876.  As  soon  as  the  ferer 
was  declared  epidemic,  a  wild  panic 
seized  almost  the  entire  white  popula- 
tion. Every  one  that  could  leave  the 
dty  did  so,  except  a  few  heroic  spirits. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  Protest- 
ant, as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  At  that  time,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  there  were  eleven  white  Prot- 
estant pastors  in  Savannah.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  fever,  five  of  these  were 


tae  UfOf  ^OaL—Jom  Siuabt  Ifnx. 
absent  from  the  city;  one  of  them  cer- 
tainly, perhaps  others,  on  official  duty. 
Of  those  at  home,  not  one  deserted, 
his  post  for  an  hour.  Of  the  absent 
five,  three  returned  as  fast  as  steam 
could  bring  them,  though  they  knew 
that  the  great  bulk  of  their  own  fiocks 
had  fied  to  healthier  regions.  Of  these 
three,  all  were  sick;  one  was  ill  for 
weeks;  one,  the  lamented  Dr.  Myers, 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  died.  Of  the 
nine  Protestant  ministers  who  were  at» 
or  who  returned  promptly  to,  the  post 
of  duty,  not  one  escaped  sickness ;  and 
all,  while  able  to  move  a  foot  or  utter  a 
word,  were  assiduous  in  ministering  to 
the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of  suffer- 
ers of  every  class,  without  regard  to  re- 
ligion, race  or  condition. 

Concerning  all  this  I  have  personal 
knowledge.  The  files  of  the  Sovarvnah 
Morning  New9  can  be  consulted  by  any 
one  who  questions  the  accuracy  of  my 
statements.  I  am  not  prepared,  with- 
out reference  to  the  record,  to  testify  so 
confidently  about  the  behavior  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  New  Orleans  and 
other  Southern  cities  during  the  year 
1876,  and  the  terrible  year  that  suc- 
ceeded it;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
was  '*  substantially  different"  from  that 
of  their  brethren  in  Savannah. 

SeUem,  Va,  E.  C.  Gordon. 

PftstonaadChoSn. 

In  many  instances  there  have  been 
'*  choir  quarrels,"  with  which  the  pas- 
tors have  had  no  connection,  althongh 
the  pastors  have  been  more  or  less  se- 
riously affected  by  them.  Bat,  in  not  a 
few  cases,  pastors  have  been  justly 
chargeable  with  causing  disburbances 
in  their  choirs.  Sometimes  this  has 
been  done  by  an  injudicious  criticism 
of  the  singing.  I  knew  a  pastor  who, 
though  not  a  singer,  had  an  idea  that 
he  knew  what  good  singing  was.     He 
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"Was  a  Tery  sensitiTe  youDg  man,  bo 
mnoh  80  that  the  Yoice  of  one  of  the 
lady  singers  nnfavorably  affected  him. 
He  declared  that  her  singing  was  too 
load,  and  he  could  not  well  endure  it. 
^he  was  generally  regarded  as  an  excel- 
lent singer,  and  the  church  and  society 
were  much  pleased  with  her  services  in 
the  choir. 

She  was  a  member  of  that  church,  and 
the  wife  of  one  of  its  deacons.  Her 
pastor,  resolving  on  purging  the  choir 
•of  this  offensive  member,  went  to  her 
and  asked  her  to  leave  it.  The  conse- 
-quence  was  a  first-class  disturbance, 
which  affected  both  the  choir  and 
church  quite  seriously  for  months. 

My  opinion  is,  that  pastors  have  no 
right  to  attempt  any  dictatorial  guard- 
ianship over  their  choirs.  If  a  choir 
has  a  competent  leader,  let  him  ex- 
•ercise  such  a  supervision  as  he  deems 
best.  It  were  better  for  the  pastor  to 
sacrifice  his  tastes  and  prejudices,  and 
even  his  best  judgment,  respecting  the 
choir,  than  to  officiously  meddle  with  it, 
at  the  risk  of  occasioning  a  disruption 
of  friendly  relations.  The  pastor  may 
be  very  sensitive ;  but  he  needs  to  con- 
stantly remember  that  the  average  choir 
is  also  a  very  sensitive  organization, 
4md  is  remarkably  apt  to  resent  any  un- 
warranted interference  from  the  pastor. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  mi.sunderstood  as 
sustaining  the  action  of  choirs  in  all  re- 
spects. Too  often  they  are  composed  of 
persons  who  are  far  from  being  a  credit 
to  the  position  which  they  occupy.  As 
a  rule,  none  but  Christians  should  lead 
in  the  singing.  And  they  ought  to  be 
well-trained  in  music.  It  is  often  diffi- 
•cnlt  to  secure  such  a  choir.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  composition  of  the  choir,  it 
is  best  for  the  peace  of  the  cliurch  to 
let  it  manage  its  own  affairs.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  there  should  be  such  a 
relation  between  the  pastor  and  the 
choir  that  he  may  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  making  suggestions  to  its  leader 
when  it  seems  desirable.  And,  let  me 
add,  if  there  be  any  choir-quarrel  for 
which  the  pastor  is  not  responsible,  he 
should  decline  to  take  sides  with  either 
party,  C.  H.  Wethebbe. 


A  Simple  Wa7  of  Indezing. 

As  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  upon  this 
subject  in  the  Review,  and  yon  invite 
8uggestions,allow  me  to  state  my  plan, 
which  is  very  simple  and  easy. 

For  several  years  I  experimented 
with  all  sorts  of  patent  arrangements, 
as  Todd's  Index  Berum,"  "Envelopes," 
"Boxes,"  etc.  All  of  which  proved,  in 
my  case,  a  partial  or  total  failure. 

One  day,  being  in  a  large  grocery 
store,  the  idea  struck  me,  "Why  not 
keep  my  index  as  this  man  keeps  his 
accounts  with  his  customers?"  He 
can  give  any  one  of  a  thousand  of  them 
an  account  of  any  business  transaction 
which  has  taken  place  since  he  started 
in  business,and  do  it  in  <*no  time  at  alL" 
I  adopted  it,  and  it  works  like  a  charm. 
I  index  everything  worth  indexing, 
books,  magazines,  reviews,  newspaper 
articles,  etc.  For  scraps  I  use  large  in- 
voice and  sample  books,  which  are  easily 
obtained  at  the  stores,  and,  ordinarily, 
cost  nothing.  These  are  numbered  I., 
n..  III.,  etc.,  and  the  articles  indexed. 

If  you  judge  that  one  subject  (treated 
as  a  customer)will  have  a  larger  account 
than  anotlier,  give  him  more  space  in 
the  ledger,  e.  (j,\  "Mr.  Preaching" will, 
in  all  probability,  call  oftener,  than 
"Mr.  Pentateuch,"  and  "Mr.  Faith" 
than  "Mr.  Fiction."  Put  down  the 
list  of  customers  each  under  his  respec- 
tive letter  in  the  front  or  back  part  of 
the  ledger,  so  that  you  can  readily  refer 
to  his  account. 

Along  the  left-hand  margin,  at  the 
place  of  the  account,  put  the  first  letter 
of  the  subject,  so  that  the  eye  will  at  once 
catch  it,  thus: 

S,  Sympathy. — God's  help  in  human. 
S.  B.  I.,  30.— of  Oh.  S.  8.  T.  Mar. 
14,  '81.— Insight  of,  8.  8.  T.  N.  19, 
'81.— etc.  The  abbreviations  mean 
**  scrap-book,"  No.  1."  Sunday^ 
School  Times,  Mar.  19,  1881,"  etc. 

E,  g.  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Revela- 
tion. Have  I  had  any  dealings  with 
"Mr.  Revelation" ?  I  look  under  the 
letter  R  and  I  find  his  account  on  page 
40.  Thus,  at  a  glance,  are  all  the  deal- 
ings I  ever  had  with  him,  and  it  is  not 
mixed  up  with  anybody's  else  acoount. 
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I  find  a  nnmber  of  things  which  will 
help  me,  6.  g, : 

•'Poetical  Imagery  of.  H.  Ma, '85." 
which  means  Hom.  Bxy.,  Biaj,  1885.  Or 
take  *'  Mr.  Evolntion  "  ;  his  account  is 
Qn  page  13.  Here  is  the  item  I  am  af- 
ter. "Is  it  proven?  H.  8.  '84,"  which 
means,  <*Hox.  Rbt.,  Sept,  1884." 

I  haye  some  550  customers  in  all,  and 
I  can  giTe  you  the  entire  account  which 
I  hare  with  any  one  of  them  in  half  a 
minute.  S.  £.  Wiiioox. 

MuaoaJtiM,  Iowa, 


The  "  TTpo-Wxiter  "  Again. 

My  words  on  the  type-writer  as  a 
time-economizer  (Aug.,  1885,  Homiubtio 
Betiew)  have  brought  me  many  letters 
of  inquiry,  so  I  send  you  this  com- 
munication, thinking  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  a  sufficient  number  to  render  it 
worth  while  to  publish  it. 

The  question  is  asked,  "How  long 
(practicing  two  hours  a  day)  would  it 
be  before  the  learner  could  write  on  the 
type-writer  more  rapidly  than  with  a 
pen  ?"  The  question  is  a  difficult  one 
to  answer;  but  I  should  say  that  two  or 
three  weeks  of  practice  should  enable 
one  to  use  the  machine  with  consider- 
able satisfaction,  and  two  or  three 
months,  to  exceed,  perhaps  to  double, 
the  speed  of  the  pen. . 

The  other  questions  are,  "  Which  is 
the  best?"  and  "  What  is  the  cost  T 

I  first  had  a  "Bemington,"  and  used 
it  for  five  years  with  great  satisfaction. 
They  have  since  been  greatly  improved. 
A  year  ago,  my  machine  being  some- 
what worn  and  out  of  date,  I  wished  to 
exchange  it;  and  concluded  that,  instead 
of  exchanging  it  for  a  new  Bemington, 
I  would  try  the  Yost  type-writer,  the 
trade-name  of  which  is  "The  Gali- 
graph."  For  about  a  year  I  have  been 
using  the  Caligraph.  Both  of  the  ma- 
chines mentioned  are  excellent  and 
worthy  of  the  heartiest  recommenda- 
tion. Each  has  points  of  advantage 
over  the  other;  but  both  are  so  good  that 
a  choice  between  them  must  be  made 
on  grounds  of  personal  preference 
rather  than  of  superiority.  The  *•  Cali- 
graph" is  the  simpler  machine,  perhaps 


the  stronger,  and  possibly  the  more 
durable ;  but  the  Bemington  is  far 
lighter  and  pleasanter  in  its  action.  If 
my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  the  Cali« 
graph  costs  about  $90,  table  included^ 
the  Bemington  about  $100,  with  table. 

These  machines  are  alike  as  to  the 
principle  of  their  working.  The  Ham- 
mond and  the  Grand  all  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  their  construction.  They 
have  marked  advantages  over  the 
others.  Whether  use  of  them  would 
show  that  they  have  compensating  dis- 
advantages, I  do  not  know;  for,  while  I 
have  paid  some  attention  to  both  of 
them,  I  have  never  used  either.  The 
Hammond  is  certainly  a  first-class  ma- 
chine; and  I  know  of  at  least  one  writer 
who,  having  used  both  it  and  the  Bem- 
ington, prefer  the  former.  Price,  $100. 
I  believe  the  Orandall  also  to  be  a  first- 
class  machine,  and  it  has  some  points 
of  excellence  that  belong  to  it  exclu- 
sively. Price,  $60.  Still  another,  dif- 
fering from  all  the  others,  is  the  Hall. 
Price,  $40.  It  has  special  points  of  ex- 
cellence and  is  first-class  of  its  sort  I 
would  not,  however,  recommend  it  to 
professional  men, unless  portability  and 
low  price  were  paramount  considera- 
tions; for,  although  it  is  claihied  that  the 
machine  is  as  rapid  as  the  others 
named,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not. 

Albebt  Dod  Minob. 

SI,  JohnsviUe,  N.  Y. 


Luther,  Znoz  and  Calvin. 

In  his  June  survey  of  the  '*  Mission- 
ary Field,"  Dr.  Pierson,  always  eloquent 
even  when  not  always  exact,  says  : 

"  The  doctrine  of  Knox,  Calvin  and  Sayonarola^ 
still  more  lit  up  the  darkneeis  ;  and  finally,  un- 
der Luther,  the  new  day  dawn-bunt  on  the  Re- 
formed Church." 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  to 
Luther,  and  not  to  Calvin  and  Knox,  be- 
longs the  honor  of  shaking  the  Church 
of  Borne  to  its  very  foundation  by 
earnestly  contending  for  gospel  truth. 
Thirteen  years  before  Calvin  wrote  his 
"Institutes,"  Luther  boldly  proclaimed 
his  position  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
Calvin  was  then  twelve  years  old  and 
Knox  sixteen. — Calvin  undoubtedly  got 
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his  inspiration  from  Lnther,  and  Knox 
from  Calyin. 

To  pat  Lather's  as  the  final  work,  is 
to  pat  Patrick  Henry's  revolationary 
speech  before  Jefferson's  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  the  firing  on  Fort 
Samter  before  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 


It  was  nnder  Galyin  that  the  dootrines 
of  the  Beformed  Gharch  crystalized; 
and  if  that  work  is  more  Talaable  than 
Lather's  pioneer  work,  give  him  the 
credit,  bat  not  of  leading  the  way  for 
Lather. 

Wii.  Bbtamt. 

Onmdy  Centre^  lowcL 


^•^ 


EDITORIAL   SECTION. 

HX27TS  AT  THE  ICEANIKG^  OF  TSZT3. 


ChrlBtian  Cnlttire. 

An  Inwbouoht  Lifx. 
And  this  VDorlc  of  the  candlestick  was  of 
beaten  gold  unto  the  shaft  thereof  ^  wnio 
the  lowers  thereof  voas  heaUn  gold. — 
Nam.  Tiii:  4. 

The  Jewish  religion,  considering  the 
age  in  which  it  floarisbed,  was  remark- 
able for  the  display  of  the  beaatifal. 
The  temple  at  Jerasalem,  the  pattern 
of  which  came  down  oat  of  heaven,  was, 
doabtless,  the  most  costly,  beaatifal, 
and  magnificent  stractare  ever  reared 
by  man,  the  symbol  of  the  temple  **  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heav- 
ens." It  was  so  not  only  in  its  oatward 
majestic  lines  and  proportions,  but  in- 
wardly as  well,  in  every  detail  of  tracery, 
ornament  and  farnitare.  Even  the 
candlestick,  down  to  the  shaft  and  the 
flowers,  were  all  of  **  beaten  gold,"  There 
was  no  sham  show — all  was  pare  beaten 
gold.  And  this  was  meant  to  instract 
man  in  the  religions  life.  '*  Are  ye  not 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  The 
Christian  bailds  for  God's  «ye,  God's 
glory.  Withoat  and  within  there  shoald 
be  nothing  bat  genuine  work  —  the 
** beaten  gold "  of  the  temple,  the 
"beaten  oil"  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
"beauty  of  holiness"  must  adorn  it 
within,  and  "works  of  righteousness" 
and  of  faith  be  its  outward  bulwarks 
and  architraves. 

Mind  Youb  Own  Business. 
Peter  ....  saith  to  Jesus^  Lord,  and  what 
shaU  this  man  do  f  Jesus  saiih  unto  him, 
Jf  IuhU  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is 
that  to  thee  f  follow  thou  me. — John  zxi: 
21,22. 
Undue   cariosity  — a   disposition  to 


meddle  in  matters  that  do  not  oonoem 
OS — are  here  sharply  rebuked  by  Jesus. 
It  was  none  of  Peter's  business  what 
John's  duty  might  be,  or  the  future  of  his 
life.  His  own-personal  duty  and  future 
course  were  his  to  look  after.  *'  Follow 
thou  me  ?"  The  sins  of  other  men  are 
apt  to  trouble  us  more  than  our  own. 
Our  eye  is  upon  our  neighbor,  in  the 
way  of  inspection,  curiosity,  and  pry- 
ing out  defects  and  omissions,  more 
than  upon  our  own  heart  and  personal 
conduct  and  example.  Let  us  take  the 
sharp  rebuke:  "What  is  that  to  theef 
follow  thou  me" 

WiTNESsiNa  roB  Chbist. 
Te  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me, — Acts  i:  8. 

WiTNESSINa,  THB  OHIZF  SOUBCX  OF  ▲ 
GHBItfrZAN's  INFLUXNOX. 

John  the  Baptist,  the  "  greatest  born  of 
woman,"  only  "a  witness  of  that  light," 
a  voice  crying,  "  Prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord." 

The  Gospels,  the  most  potent  parts  of 
the  Bible,  only  records  of  testimony  as 
to  the  facts  of  Jesus'  life. 

The  Sermons  of  Apostles,  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Acts,  not  arguments  but  re- 
hearsals of  facts  seen  by  the  speakers. 

The  first  Christian  century,  the  seed- 
century  of  the  Ghristian  ages  was  over 
before  the  first  "Apology"  for  Chris- 
tianity, that  of  Justin  Martyn,  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  origin  of  the  Great  Revival  of  1S13~ 
H  is  thus  described.  It  was  the  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Madison  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Four  young  men  in  Princeton 
College,  the  only  professing  Christians 
among  the  students,  agreed  to  a^^«^V^ 
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[August, 


all  their  oomradei  abont  Christ— only  a 
word.  Whatever  their  oomradet  thought 
of  than,  they  ooald  not  help  thinking  of 
Ohrist.  The  college  saw  Him ;  the  town 
aaw  Him.  The  wave  of  spiritoal  recog- 
nition ponred  OTer  the  State,  and  OTer 
the  land. 

OtrtvivaU  in  gtnend,  theee  are  the  first 
indications.  The  preacher  forgets  his 
rhetoric,  and  his  sermons  become  more 
Ohrist-falL  He  takes  off  mnch  of  the 
pretty  decoration  from  the  lantern  that 
the  pure  white  light  of  truth  may  the 
better  shine  through  it  The  word  for 
Christ  which  has  been  hanging  for  years 
upon  the  lips  of  Christian  friendship — 
frozen  there  like  an  icicle — becomes 
thawed  and  drops  into  somebody's 
heart  Something  about  father  and 
mother  makes  the  children  think  they 
•re  really  earnest  in  their  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  Cbrist's  grace.  Prayer  be- 
comes more  truly  confessional,  etc.,  etc 
The  spirit  of  witnessing  is  firom  thi 
Spirit  qfOod:  **  Ye  shall  reoeiTe  power 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses,"  etc. 


BdvlTal  Serylea. 

Ths  Yoicb  Bxhind  Thxb. 

And  thine  tars  shdU  hear  a  voice  behind 

fAee.— Isa.  xxx:  21. 

I.  It  may  be  the  Toice  of  broken  tx>i05, 
solemnly  made  in  a  sick  hour,  or  in  the 
day  of  sore  bereavement  or  when  some 
heavy  trouble  pressed  upon  you.  Hark ! 
It  is  crying  '<  behind  thee,"  saying, 
^  Hast  thou  made  a  tow  and  not  per- 
formed it  r 

n.  It  may  be  the  voice  of  some  spe- 
daUy  qfflietive  Providence  which  Gk>d  sent 
to  wake  you  from  the  lethargy  of  sin 
and  press  upon  your  consideration  the 
matter  of  sin  and  Christ  and  eternity. 
Still  dead  in  sin,  careless  and  prayer- 
less,  a  voice  to-day  "from  behind," 
rings  in  "thine  ears,"  saying,  Man, 
woman,  "why  should  ye  be  stricken 
anymore?"  "Ephraim  is  joined  to  his 
idols,  let  him  alone." 

HL  It  may  be  the  voice  of  some  neg- 
lected duty,  crying,  in  gentle  yet  earnest 
entreaty  to  you,  to  arise  and  perform  it 
without  further  delay. 


IV.  It  may  be  the  voice  of  haUowed 
memoriea,  associated  with  past  seasons 
of  communion  with  God,  past  times  of 
refreshing  from  on  high,  or  with  loved 
ones  who  have  gone  before,  putting  into 
your  heart  the  prayer,  "Wilt  thou  not 
O  Lord  revive  us  again  that  thy  people 
may  rejoice  in  thee  ?" 

y.  It  may  be  the  voice  of  ReiribuUve 
Justice  over  a  misspent  life  and  a  neg- 
lected Savior,  saying,  in  pitying  yet 
wrathful  accents,  "The  harvest  is  past, 
the  summer  is  ended  and  you  are  not 
saved  r 

Tbi  Child  Modxl. 
Sicepi  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  BUte 

cliUdren,  ye  shaU  not  enter  theldngdoftncf 

heaven, — liatt  xviii:  3. 

L  Child  starts  with  a  dson  cofweienes. 
It  is  soon  soiled  with  marks  of  guilt 
Converting  grace  cleanses  the  conscience 
in  the  redeeming  blood. — Psalm  li:  2. 

n.  Child  life  starts  with  </ood  purpose; 
wants  to  do  the  right  until  desire  is 
warped  by  the  touch  of  sin.  "  God  made 
man  upright,  but  he  has  sought  out 
many  inventions."  Converting  grace 
renews  a  right  spirit  within  ns. — ^Psalm 
li:  10. 

in.  Child  has  a/ree  soul,  unbound  by 
habit  Soon  "  second  nature  "  acquired 
becomes  dominant  over  the  first  nature. 
Converting  graoe  upholds  us  with  God*s 
free  Spirit. — Psalm  li:  12. 

IV.  Child  heart  is  naturally  trusifuL 
But  the  blossoms  of  the  mind  are  pride 
and  conceit  until  the  fruit  of  better 
wisdom  iq  formed;  hence  self-suffi- 
ciency. Converting  grace  humbles  us 
by  making  the  divine  wisdom  glow  like 
the  sun  in  contrast  with  the  will-o'-the- 
wisp  of  our  own  notions.  It  makes  us 
know  wisdom  in  the  hidden  part — 
Psalm  li:  6. 

There  is  Biblical  wisdom  in  the  lines 
of  Wordsworth: 

"  It  is  a  generous  apirit  wbo,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  phm  that  pleased  his  childish  thought" 

What  Shall  I  Do  CoNCSBNiNa  Jxsus? 

Whai  shaU  Ido  then  with  Jesus,  which  is 
caUed  Christ  /—Matt,  xxvii :  22. 
A  great  many  people  besides  Pilate 
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ask  this  qnestion  of  their  own  oon- 
Bcienoe.  It  sometimes  comes  home  to 
them  with  pungent  power,  as  if  God's 
Yoioe  were  in  it— Sinai's  thander»  and 
Calvary's  wail  and  pleading.  It  will  not 
<*  down."  It  demands  an  answer.  Pilate 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  Jesas,  and 
yet  confessed  to  the  world  his  guilt  in 
consenting  to  His  murder  by  the  act  of 
washing  his  hands  before  all  the  people. 
Multitudes  of  sinners  think  to  get  rid 
of  the  troublesome  question  by  neither 
accepting  nor  rejecting  Him.  But  there 
is  no  middle  ground.  *'  He  that  is  not 
for  me  is  against  me."  '*How  shall  we 
escape  if  we  neolsct  so  great  a  salva- 
iion  ?"  Christ  has  come  and  died  and 
risen  again  and  offers  life,  and  these 
infinite  factors  enter  into  the  condition 
and  life  and  future  destiny  of  every  man, 
and  he  can't  help  himself.  The  Gospel 
of  necessity  will  prove  a  "  savor  of  life, 
or  a  savor  of  death."  Which  shall  it 
be? 

To-MOBBOW. 

Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow.  —  Prov. 

xxvii:  1. 
Man's  time  is  always  to-morrow; 
God's  time  is  to^ay.  So  near  to  us,  and 
yet  as  uncertain  as  though  it  were  in  a 
remote  eternity.  We  can  almost  see 
and  grasp  it,  and  yet  it  is  naught  but  a 
shadow,  never  to  be  a  substance  to  us. 
Eternity  is  h'igher  to  us  than  to-morrow ! 
There  is  ner)er  but  a  step,  sleeping  or 
waking,  at  home  or  journeying,  between 
any  man  and  death !  Instead  of  being 
a  definite,  certain  factor,  it  is  the  most 
intangible,  uncertain  quantity  imagin- 
able. And  yet  life,  salvation,  the 
soul,  eternity,  are  all  suspended  upon 

it/ 

-  To-morrow  T 
Where  ia  to-morrow  ?  in  another  world  1 
For  numbers  this  is  certain;  the  reverse 
Is  fare  to  none." 


Funeral  Serrice. 

Speeoblbss  Grzbf. 
8o  they  sat  dovon  voUh  him  [Job]  upon  the 
ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
none  spake  a  word  unto  him :  for  they 
saw  thtU  his  grief  ims  very  great, — Job 
U:  13: 
In  all  the  annals  of  human  grief  there 


is  not  a  more  impressive  or  pathetic 
scene  depicted  than  this.  Silent  musing 
best  became  the  occasion.  No  words 
could  voice  the  great  grief  of  the  smit- 
ten man  of  Uz.  So  there  are  times  when 
all  may  well  be  "  dumb  "  in  the  presence 
of  affliction.  "  I  opened  not  my  mouth," 
said  David,  "because  thou  didst  it." 
It  is  often  better,  in  a  stricken  house- 
hold, to  let  our  simple  presence,  and 
tearful  eye,  and  cordial  grasp  of  the 
hand,  or  affectionate  kiss,  testify  to  our 
sympathy  and  grief,  rather  than  words, 
or  officious  attentions.  Funeral  oeoa* 
sions  are  often  marred  and  perverted 
from  their  true  purpose  by  too  much 
speaking,  too  visible  and  ostentatious  a 
display  of  grief  and  sympathy.  Let  us 
learn  a  lesson  from  this  ancient  and 
Scripture  example  of  sympathetic  grief 
in  the  presence  of  overwhelming  divine 
visitation. 


SaeramentaL 

Chbibt  Bevxaubd  in  thb  Bbkakimo  of 

Bbxad. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sat  at  meat 

wUh  them,  he  tooh  bread,  and  Uessed  if, 

artd  brake,  and  gave  to  them.    And  their 

eyes  xoere  opened,  and  they  knew  him, — 

Luke  xziv :  30,  31. 

Note  L  These  men  xoere  ^cipies  be- 
fore thiM  revelation,  and  were  not  made 
disciples  by  it.  Many  wait  for  assur- 
ance before  confession  of  Christ's  faith 
and  service;  but  the  fullness  of  bless- 
ing comes  while  we  are  in  the  way  of 
trust  and  obedience. 

II.  At  the  time  when  Jesus  joined 
them  they  were  communing  together  about 
Bim,  He  does  not  manifest  Himself  to 
Christians  during  their  indifference  or 
absorption  in  secular  matters. 

ni.  They  were  deeply  concerned  for 
Chrisfs  cause.  They  were  "sad,"  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  adversity  which 
had  come  upon  it  through  His  death,  yet 
alert  for  encouraging  news — vs.  22-24. 

rV.  They  loved  «7e9ii5  devotedly.  Their 
disappointment  did  not  disturb  their 
affection.  They  talked  about  Him 
eagerly,  even  to  a  stranger,  and  made 
the  stranger  a  friend  because  he,  too^ 
was  a  friend  of  Jesus — v.  29. 
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y.  Thai  eTening  meal  had  the  esaen- 
tiala  of  the  Xortf «  Supper,  It  waa  a  re- 
membrance of  Christ;  they  met  that 
tbey  might  talk  of  Him.  Christ  was 
present,  and  presided.  The  Lord's  Snp- 
jper  the  place  of  oar  Lord's  fnllest  reve- 


UVXKQ  ISSUES  FOB 

Kit  Ibrwt to tpuJcamd labor,  hod  Ood  reoenoi 

God  in  Ameriean  Affaln. 

1.  Before  the  Pilgrims  landed,  vhile 
the  **  Mayflower  "  was  just  within  Cape 
Cod,  they  formed  themseWes  into  a 
body-politic  by  this  compact  :  *'In  the 
name  of  (jk>d.  Amen!  We,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  .  .  .  having 
undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith 
...  to  plant  a  colony  ...  do  sol- 
emnly and  mutually,  in  the  presence 
of  Ood  and  of  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a 
civil  body-politic  ...  to  frame  just 
laws,"  etc.  Ood  accepted  this  cove- 
nant, and  in  all  our  sabseqnent  history 
has  manifested  His  purpose  to  be  the 
guardian  of  these  "just  laws." 

2.  When  the  time  same  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  civil  polity,  our  fathers  adopted 
that  which  was  most  in  accordance 
with  the  political  ideas  Ood  Himself  had 
once  suggested.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  original  polity  of  the  He- 
brews was  essentially  that  of  a  Bepub- 
lic  The  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
Kings  was  a  human  suggestion,  which 
Jehovah  allowed,  but  warned  them 
against  it,  bidding  Samuel  tell  them, 
that  in  seeking  a  king  they  **  have  re- 
jected Me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over 
them."  Self-government  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  with  God  alone  as  the 
invincible  Counsellor  and  Protector, 
was  declared  to  be  the  true  govern- 
ment. Before  this,  at  Sinai,  the  Lord 
had  instituted  popular  suffrage  in  call- 
ing the  people  to  ratify  by  vote  the 
laws  propounded  from  heaven.  ''And 
all  the  people  answered  with  one  voice, 
and  said,  All  the  words  which  the  Lord 
hath  said  will  we  do.'*  Our  system  of 
government  is  essentially  a  Divine  in- 
iititution.      You  cannot    get  from  the 


lation  of  Himself  to  the  heart  of  the  be- 
liever. 

YL  The  effect  of  the  revelation  upon 
the  disciples: 

Assured  faith. 

Enthusiastic  devotion— t.  33.         * 


FULFXT  TBXATMENT. 

to  HimoOf  to  Mtriko  the  lumrjhr  Bit  gnat  re^rau. 

Bible  the  doctrine  of  the  *'  Divine  right 
of  kings,"  but  you  can  get  from  it  that 
of  the  "Divine right  of  peoples." 

3.  The  pens  that  drafted  theUnguage 
of  our  Constitution  gleamed  with  a 
wisdom  more  than  human.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  men  have  tried  to  formu- 
late certain  rules  which  would  give 
unity  and  safety  to  all,  without  infring- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  individuaL  Ex- 
periments have  been  tried  and  aban- 
doned. At  the  time  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, millions  were  ready  to  try  it 
again;  but  no  mind,  trained  in  Euro- 
pean statesmanship,  could  devise  a  code 
of  words  which  would  organize  liberty. 
The  Bevolution  ended  in  disaster  and 
blood,  not  because  of  the  passions  of 
the  people,  but  because  no  one  had  a 
clear  idea  of  how  popular  government 
could  be  constituted.  To  balance 
liberty  and  order  was  like  the  balancing 
of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
among  the  stars— a  matter  which  the 
statesmen  of  the  world  confessed  be- 
longed only  to  the  Divine  wisdom.  But 
now,  behold  a  handful  of  men,  gathered 
in  Philadelphia,  the  representatives  of 
a  few  millions  of  poorly-educated  peo- 
ple, sparsely  scattered  over  the  Atlantic 
sea-board  !  One  comes  from  his  farm, 
another  from  the  shoemaker's  bench, 
as  ill-prepared,  apparently,  as  were  the 
first  disciples  to  organize  the  Christian 
Church.  They  deliberate ;  and  an- 
nounce as  grand  maxims  of  personal 
freedom  as  ever  came  from  the  lips  of 
a  French  Jacobin,  yet  couched  in  the 
terms  of  articles  of  a  Constitution  as 
clearly  cut  and  as  cautiously  guarded 
as  a  Biitish  code  of  laws,  the  slow  out- 
growth of  many  centuries.  When 
Mirabeau,  the  Frenchman,  read  this 
document,  he  cried  out,  *'  These  Ameri- 
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«an8  fire  a  company  of  demi-gods." 
William  Pitt  said  in  Parliament !  '<  For 
solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagaoity, 
and  wiedom  of  conolasion,  under  snob  a 
complication  of  difficult  oircumstances, 
no  body  of  men  can  stand  before 
tbe  National  Ck>ngress  of  Pbiladelphia." 
Hamilton,  amazed  at  the  work  he  had 
eo  much  to  do  in  executing,  and  at  the 
unanimity  of  the  people  in  recognizing 
the  Ck>nstitution,  declared,  '*  We  behold 
a  prodigy."  Washington  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  secret  of  the  wonder- 
ful movement  that  he  began  his  inaug- 
ural address  as  first  President  by  say- 
ing, "  It  would  be  peculiarly  improper 
to  omit  in  this,  my  first  official  act,  my 
fervent  supplication  to  the  Almighty 
•  .  .  for  every  step  by  which  they  have 
4ulvanoed  to  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  some  token  of  Providen- 
tial agency/' 

4.  How  evident  Gk>d'iB  care  of  us  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war  I  We 
cannot  claim  the  victory  over  our 
Southern  brethren  because  of  greater 
Talor,  nor  altogether  because  of  greater 
resources.  Though  we  outnumbered 
them,  it  was  not  with  such  preponder- 
ance of  power  as  to  have  warranted  the 
hope  of  conquering,  except  as  a  strange 
spirit  of  hope  was  given  to  us.  Mili- 
tary experts  of  Europe  pronoanced  the 
xxmquest  of  sach  territory,  defended 
by  a  half-million  men  in  the  field,  an 
impossibility,  whatever  the  bulk  of  the 
assailing  power  might  be.  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  so  confident  of  oar  failure 
that  he  planted  the  ill-fated  empire  of 
Maximilian  on  oar  Mexican  border. 
Even  Gladstone  was  ready,  from  hig 
reading  of  history,  to  pronounce  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  of  these 
States  against  sach  a  revolt  as  only  the 
result  of  a  series  of  miracles.  It  was 
not  lack  of  sympathy,  bat  political  sa- 
gacity, that  led  him  to  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  with  what  he  felt 
confident  was  foredoomed  to  failure. 
Yet  a  divinely-sustained  faith  broo'ght 
us  out  of  the  conflict  more  than  victors, 
for  we  had  accomplished  not  only  the 
orabjection  of  rebellion,  but  the  removal 


forever  of  the  Institution  of  slavery, 
which  was  our  menace  and  disgrace. 

5.  The  assassination  of  rulers  usually 
marks  the  utmost  degeneracy  of  a  peo- 
ple and  the  collapse  of  strong  govern- 
ment. The  slaughter  of  Emperors  was 
the  horrid  flower  of  private  vice  and 
public  corruption  in  the  worst  days  of 
Rome.  It  was  the  death's-head  set  grin- 
ning over  the  portal  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  predicting  the  ultimate  crush- 
ing of  that  nominally  Christian  power 
by  the  mailed  hand  of  the  Turk.  And 
we  have  had  the  damning  disgrace  of 
the  assassination  of  Presidents.  But 
it  did  not  damn  us.  The  murder  of 
Lincoln  was  overruled  by  our  good  Prov- 
idence, so  that  his  blood  consecrated, 
like  that  of  a  sacrifice,  the  new  cove- 
nant of  union  between  North  and 
South.  And  the  spirit  of  the  martyred 
Garfield  rose  above  the  most  dangerous 
rancor  of  parties — which  would  soon 
have  brought  political  anarchy — ^rebuked 
the  unholy  strife,  and  drew  us  close  to- 
gether again  in  the  bands  of  citizen  and 
brotherhood.  Thus,  the  most  terrible 
and  disgraceful  events  of  our  history 
have  been  changed  into  the  precursors 
of  our  truest  peace  and  honor.  But 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  illustrations  of 
the  Divine  hand  in  American  affairs, 
except  that  of  the  few  years  of  oar  ex- 
istence as  a  nation. 

This  suggests  the  first  duty  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship:  it  is  to  iraai  \n  our 
cowi^ry'a  God,  He  is  not  a  wise  patriot 
who,  at  every  time  of  commotion— as 
in  the  recent  labor  troubles — is  filled 
with  foreboding ;  whose  confidence  is 
as  yielding  as  the  values  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  under  adverse  rumors.  Our 
institutions  have  back  of  them  the  se- 
curity of  the  will  of  Heaven. 

The  second  duty  of  citizenship  is,  to 
promote  the  recognition  of  our  cowntr^fa 
God,  We  do  not  advocate  any  union  of 
Church  and  State,  but  the  Church  and 
the  State  should  rise  together  as  did 
the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah  over 
against  the  palace  of  the  kings  on 
Mount  Zion  in  Jerusalem.  The  deepest 
political  problem  now  before  the  na- 
tion is,  not  any  of  those  which  come  up 
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for  legislation,  bat  that  of  bnilding 
ehurobes  among  the  conntless  hordes 
of  immigrants  who  come  among  us 
ignorant  of  oar  Gk>d;  and  keeping  the 
altar-light  burning  in  the  homes  which 
our  own  children  are  building  in  the 
great  West,  the  seat  of  an  empire  which, 
within  a  century,  may  outweigh  that 
upon  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Tbe  next  duty  of  citizenship  is,  to  in- 
quire just  what  is  the  miasion  oar  Gk>d 
woald  set  before  us  as  His  people,  and 
strive  to  fulfill  it.  A  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  other  peoples,  and  at  that  of 
our  own  land,  reveals  that  mission  as 
clearly  as  would  the  voice  of  a  prophet. 
It  is  to  or^ntze  Uberly,  Liberty  and 
order  have  hitherto  been  separated. 
The  world  has  had  liberty  voUhout  order. 
Again  and  again,  the  spirit  of  personal 
freedom,  native  to  all  hearts,  has  burst 
its  trammels ;  bat  it  has  invariably  run  to 
license,  as  in  all  popular  revolutions 
from  the  days  of  early  Greece  to  those 
of  Nihilism  and  Socialism  in  our  own 
time.  The  world  has  had  order  wUhout 
liberty — order  compact  and  strong — but 
it  has  invariably  ran  to  tyranny:  the 
peoples  kept  in  order  only  by  the  strong 
hand  of  imperial  power.  Bat  liberty 
through  order  has,  on  a  large  national 
scale,  been  exemplified  only  once,  and 
that  among  us.  This  is  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  our  God  has  appointed  us  to 
defend.  It  is  a  sacred  and  delicate 
trast,  reqairing  utmost  devotion,  and 
utmost  tact  and  watchf  alness.  We  fear 
no  foreign  foe ;  we  dread  no  crovmed 
invader.  But  our  menace  comes  from 
among  ourselves.  Let  as  note  some 
of  the  forms  which  our  danger  as- 
sumes. 

There  is  the  greed  ofpoioer  among  po» 
lUical  partisans.  The  enormous  re- 
sources of  this  country,  unparalleled 
by  the  wealth  of  other  lands,  where 
Babylonian  kings  and  Boman  emper- 
ors  have  made  their  thrones  above  theii 
treasures,  excites  a  similar  ambition 
among  us.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
unscrupulous  men  who  would  have  the 
power  of  kings  and  satraps  without  the 
title,  who  live  for  nothing  else  but  to 


tuck  the  very  life-blood  of  the  Bepub- 
lia  The  true  citizen  mast  watch  this- 
menace  of  tyranny  everywhere,  and 
smite,  one  by  one,  its  hydra-heada 
wherever  they  appear,  in  the  caucas,  in 
legislative  halls.  We  mast  press  on  all 
sides  for  Civil  Service  Beform,  until  our 
rulers  can  say  to  place-seekers  what 
Gladstone  said  to  those  who  were  trying, 
to  climb  upon  the  arms  of  power  in 
England,  '*  A  change  of  Administration 
does  not  involve  the  change  in  twenty^ 
offices  in  the  entire  empire." 

There  is  the  greed  of  eapittdists.  We 
commonly  think  that  our  danger  i» 
from  the  lower  masses.  Bancroft  has 
noted  the  fact,  that  <*  Sedition  is  bom, 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,"  not  among  the 
workers.  We  must  effect  such  legisla- 
tion that  chartered  privileges  shall  not 
be  the  feeding-ground  of  the  behemoths 
of  private  wealth.  The  Boman  Bepub- 
lic  fell  not  primarily  before  the  sword 
of  Caesar;  bat  the  military  Caesar  was- 
made  possible  by  the  previous  absorp-- 
tion  of  public  wealth  by  individuals. 
The  great  Dictator  climbed  into  power 
through  alliance  with  the  Clodiuses  and 
Catalines  of  Bome— men  whose  counter- 

» 

parts  have  reappeared  in  those  whose 
money  has  bought  our  judges  and  con- 
trolled our  legislation. 

There  is  the  threatening  tyranny  of 
ignorant  combinations  among  our  laboring 
men.  Combination  for  mutual  protec- 
tion and  advancement  is  legitimate,  and, 
it  may  be,  necessary.  But  the  danger 
is  imminent  when  the  masses  give  up 
their  personal  liberty  into  the  hands 
of  leaders  as  ignorant  of  public  inter- 
ests as  themselves.  The  recent  strikes, 
doubtless,  sprang  from  honest  and  com- 
mendable purposes  among  the  laborers;: 
but  how  soon  became  apparent  the  fact, 
that  the  men  had  sold  out  their  liber- 
ties as  laborers  to  a  petty,  yet  cruel,  i>e- 
cause  blind,  tyranny !  No  darker 
shadow  of  impending  ruin  ever  fell 
upon  a  community  than  that  which  we- 
trust  is  just  passing  away. 

Of  the  expediency  of  Total  Abstinenoe^ 
and  Prohibition  movements  every 
man  must  judge  for  himself;  but  an 
alliance  of  all  patriots  must  meet  this- 
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dragon  which  is  rolling  his  hideous 
folds  through  our  land.  We  say  noth- 
ing about  that  dragon's  crunobing 
thousands  of  homes  in  his  folds,  for  I 
am  not  speakiug  of  tbe  temperance 
question  by  itself  ;  we  refer  to  its  try- 
ing to  entwine  itself,  like  the  serpent 
about  Laocoon,  about  the  life  of  tbe 
Bepublic.  The  liquor  trade  has  forced 
itself  into  politics.  Some  years  ago, 
the  president  of  a  liquor  dealer's 
union  publicly  announced  :  "  We  must 
raise  ourselves  to  be  a  large  and  wide- 
spread political  power."  How  they 
have  succeeded,  you  know.  One-half  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  New  York, 
in  recent  years,  have  been  liquor  deal- 
ers. The  Liquor  Association  of  New 
York  boasts  of  having  35,000  pledged 
votes  in  the  Empire  State,  enough  to 
control  any  election.  A  toss  of  a  liquor 
dealer's  thumb  makes  either  of  our 
great  political  parties  change  platform 
and  candidates.  We  will  not  say 
whether  the  patriot  shall  work  within 
the  old  parties  or  with  a  new  one — that  is 
a  matter  of  policy — but  patriotism  must 
smite  the  rum-power,  or  oar  liberties 
will  be  eaten  up  by  the  meanest  an- 
tagonist that  ever  assailed  a  body- 
politic. 
But,  in   the  light  of   our    previous 


history  as  a  people,  we  can  have  little 
anxiety  about  the  ultimate  issue  of  our 
conflict  with  these,  and  with  all  other 
dangers  that  menace  our  institutions, 
(jod,  who  has  been  our  Deliverer  dur^ 
ing  a  century  past,  will  still  be  with  us. 
But  He  will  not  conquer  for  us.  He 
will  manifest  His  power  in  us,  by  mak- 
ing us  strong  in  virtue.  The  fight  with 
these  monster  evils  is  owr  fight  and  His, 
We  shall  triumph  throagh  Him,  and  He 
will  triumph  through  us.  He  who  seeks 
advancement  against  the  Divine  pur- 
pose of  vindicating  right  and  order  and ' 
liberty  in  this  land,  will  as  surely  come 
to  grief  as  did  Bernard  Arnold,  Aaron 
Burr,  Jeff  Davis,  and  William  M. 
Tweed.  The  star  of  treason  to  country, 
to  society,  to  God,  has  set  forever  on 
these  shores.  When,  therefore,  we  are 
tempted  to  distrust,  let  us  imitate  Lu- 
ther, who,  when  the  affairs  of  Beforma- 
tion  seemed  dark,  would  say  to  Melano- 
thon,  *'Gome,  Philip,  let's  sing!** 
Then  the  hymn  would  rise  floating 
their  faith  : 

'*  A  mighty  fortrMB  U  oar  Ood, 
A  bulwark  never  failing. 

And  though  this  world,  with  devila  lUlad^ 
Should  threaten  to  undo  us  ;     * 

We  will  not  fear,  for  Ood  hath  willed 
Hia  truth  to  triumph  throagh  ua." 


^^ 
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GERMANY. 

BIBLICAL  THJEOLOOT. 

Among  the  moat  emineot  of  recent  commen- 
taton  was  Dr.  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann,  professor 
of  theology,  at  Erlangen.  In  his  numerous 
works  on  Scripture,  he  aimed  to  give  a  syste- 
matic, organic  view  of  its  contents.  Viewing 
Scripture  as  containing  the  law  of  interpreta- 
tion in  itself,  namely,  tbe  law  of  genetic  devel- 
opment, he  sought  to  follow,  in  his  exegesis,  tbe 
unfolding  of  tbe  Divine  plan  in  the  various 
books  of  the  Bible.  Begarding  tbe  whole  of 
Bevelation  as  an  organism,  he  views  tbe  Old 
Testament  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  and  tbe  New 
as  a  prophecy  of  tbe  consummation  of  all 
things.  Besides  this  grand  general  conception, 
be  has  many  new  views  and  fruitful  suggestions; 
and  his  works,  tbe  result  of  eminent  scholar* 
ship  and  a  life  devoted  mainly  to  exegetical  and 
historical  studies,  have  exerted  an  extensive  in- 


fluence, and  made  him  prominent  in  what  was 
called  the  Erlangen  School  of  Theology. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Dr.  Volck, 
of  Dorpat,  a  volume  on  the  Biblical  TheUogy  ^ 
the  New  Tettament  has  Just  appeared.  It  is  the 
eleventh  of  a  series,  giving  a  connected  explana- 
tion of  the  N.  T.  This  posthumous  work  ia 
based  on  the  manuscripta  of  the  author  and  on 
notes  taken  daring  his  lectures.  Biblical  the- 
ology, the  author  holds,  is  a  history  of  tbe  Bib- 
lical doctrines,  or  of  the  knowledge  contained 
in  Scripture.  It  aims  to  follow  the  doctrines  in 
the  powers  of  their  development.  Biblical  bia> 
tory  of  tbe  relation  existing  between  Ood  and 
man  as  mediated  by  Christ:  tbe  O.  T.  is  pre- 
paratory; tbe  N.  is  the  realisation  of  tbe  rela> 
tion.  Tbe  aim  of  the  volume  is  to  show  bow 
tbe  doctrine  of  this  relation  is  developed  in  the 
various  books  of  tbe  N.  T.  The  development  ia 
constant,  and  every  stage  presupposes  all  pr»> 
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eeding  onet.  "  All  tluit  preceded  U  to  be  pre- 
sappoeed  by  thftt  which  followe,  eo  UuU  the  new 
mtut  always  be  interpreted  in  connection  with 
what  went  before."  This  organic  process  most 
be  followed  and  described  as  contained  in  the 
H.  T.»  not  as  our  dogmatic  presuppositions  or  the 
admixture  of  foreign  elements  make  it.  He 
gires  a  finltfol  suggestion  respecting  the  O.  T. 
TIm  present  stage  of  criticism  makes  it  dlAcult 
or  impossible  to  determine  the  anthonhlp  and 
date  of  various  books,  and  the  questions  are 
often  decided  according  to  dogmatic  prejudices 
or  arbitrary  methods.  *' Under  these  droum- 
stances,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  take  these 
books  for  what  they  profess  to  be,  in  order  to 
aee  whether  in  doing  so  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
find  in  them  a  history  whose  consistency  is  a 
proof  of  its  truthfulness."  The  volume  is  a 
kind  of  summary  of  all  the  author's  exegesis, 
audit  is  dlAcult  to  make  selections  from  its 
numerous  suggestive  hints.  In  considering  the 
Important  subject  of  Christ's  teetimony  respect- 
ing Himself,  he  holds  that  the  expreesion  about 
His  Father's  businees,  made  as  a  boy,  in  the 
temple,  reveals  the  same  consciousness  of  a 
peculiar  relation  to  Ood  as  that  seen  in  the  pas- 
sages in  which  He  designatee  Himself  as  the 
Son  of  God.  The  difference  between  the  synop- 
tical Gospels  and  John,  concerning  this  testi- 
mony, is  found  in  the  fisct,  that  the  former 
gives  the  teaching  of  Jesus  more  in  its  varied 
and  manifoldnees,  while  the  latter,  according  to 
the  aim  proposed,  givee  more  of  Christ's  expres- 
sions respecting  His  person.  "When  7eflus 
«ays  that  He  was  with  God  before  He  entered 
the  world,  the  sense  is,  that  the  beginning  of 
His  being  does  not  date  from  the  moment  of 
entering  the  world."  These  passages  cannot 
mean  that  He  existed  before  merely  in  the  will 
or  plan  of  God.  Particularly,  John  xvii:  6,  is 
against  this  interpretation.  "  Here  Jesus  asks 
His  Father  to  give  Him  that  glory  which  He 
had  before  the  world  was.  In  order  to  return 
to  this  glory.  He  must  have  shared  it  with  God 
before  the  creation  of  the  world."  This  makes 
It  evident  that,  whHU  Ho  mentions  His  proceed- 
ing forth  fh>m  the  Father  and  entering  the 
world.  He  must  have  been  with  the  Father  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  He  expects  to  be  with 
Ood  when  He  leaves  the  world  and  goes  to  the 
Father.  The  passages  vl:  62,  and  vUi:  68,  are 
also  very  significant.  *' Jesus  Indicates  His 
4«wn  genesis  as  different  from  that  of  men, 
which  latter  depends  on  the  ordinary  powers  of 
|»ropagation." 

At  the  close  of  the  volume,  the  author  dls- 
eusses  the  simplest  expression  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  The  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of 
John,  he  says,  were  written  at  a  time  when  per- 
«ons  arose  who  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ. 
For  this  reason  the  apostle  emphasizes  in  his 
Oospel  what  Jesus  elaims  to  be,  namely,  the 
promised  Savior,  the  Son    of    God  ;   and  also 


■how*  what  results  from  accepting  Him  by 
fsith.  The  First  ^istle  shows  what  Christi- 
anity is  and  what  it  is  not.  Different  elements 
are  continually  brought  together  in  order  to  in- 
dicate that,  not  in  the  one  or  the  other  exclu- 
sively, but  that  in  their  union,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  found.  One  cannot  commune  with 
Ood  and  lead  an  unholy  life ;  he  cannot  stand 
in  the  faith  and  yet  deny  being  a  sinner.  He 
who  does  not  do  God's  will  has  not  known  Ood. 
and  is  not  in  Him.  A  life  of  holiness  cannot 
be  harmonised  with  hatred  of  the  brother,  nor 
the  love  of  the  world  with  the  love  of  Ood,  nor 
the  confession  of  Ood  with  the  denial  of  the 
Son,  nor  the  hope  of  the  Christian  with  the  life 
of  sin,  nor  such  allfe  with  being  a  child  of  God. 
He  who  hates  his  brother  abides  in  death,  and 
only  he  who  loves  him  can  take  comfort  in 
Christ.  The  essence  of  Ood's  command  is  to 
believe  in  Jesus  and  to  love  one  another.  It  la 
in  such  expressions  that  the  author  finds  Chris- 
tianity reduced  to  Its  simplest  statement 

THX  VATIGAX. 

As  a  Dutch  paper  says,  Bismarck  has  not  gone 
to  Ganossa,  but  to  Rome.  His  enthusiastio 
praise  of  the  Pope,  and  the  appeal  to  him  in  the 
diq;>uto  with  Spain,  has  inspired  the  ultramon- 
tane  press  with  the  hope  that  the  Boman  Pon- 
tiff will  gain  greater  power  in  national  afllKlrs 
than  heretofore.  Between  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Pope  the  best  of  feeling  evidently  prevails, 
and  both  seem  Intent  on  pleasing  each  other. 
The  peace  between  Prussia  and  the  Vatican  ap- 
pears to  be  assured ;  and  none  would  regret  the 
end  of  the  unfortunate  C^turkampf,  if  Bis- 
marck had  made  peace  with  the  Catholic  sub- 
Jecte  themselves,  without  going  to  Rome.  Catho- 
lics, of  course,  glory  in  the  fact,  but  not  a  few 
Protestants  grieve  to  learn  that  a  foreign  au- 
thority dictates  to  Prussia  the  conditions  of 
peace  with  ito  sul^ecto. 

All  over  the  world  the  ultramontane  press 
has  the  same  spirit ;  but  it  is  more  cautious  in 
Evangelical  than  in  Catholic  countries,  where 
there  is  no  need  of  reticence.  Luthardf  s  Kir- 
€Aen-Zeitung,  of  April  80,  f  urnishee  lUustrationB 
of  the  spirit  of  the  papal  press  in  Rome,  and 
these  utterances  may  be  regarded  as  reflecting 
the  sentiraeuto  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  0$»ervatore 
Romano,  the  following  declarations  are  found 
in  a  leader  entitled  "The  Pope  and  the  Catho- 
lics" :  *'It  is  the  mission  of  the  representative 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  solve  the  general  questions  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  those  pertaining  to  scruples 
Oi  conscience.  Qe  is  inspired  in  speech  as  well 
as  in  silence  ;  he  is  inspired  when  he  pointo  out 
errors  as  well  as  in  suppressing  excessive  vio- 
lence. In  every  question  of  doctrine,  morals 
and  discipline,  Catholics  must  bring  their 
thonghto.  wishes  and  acta  into  conforml^ 
with  the  views  ol  the  Pope,  even  if  the  papal 
utterances  are  not  provided  vrith  the  seal  of  in- 
fallibility.   Disobedience  to  the   Pope  is  dis- 
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obedience  to  Ood»  and  the  will  of  the  Pope  is 
the  will  of  Ck>d  (as  the  holy  Alphous  of  Liguori 
«ays).  All  the  popes  pursue  the  same  end, 
namely,  the  welfare  of  the  Chorch  and  of  the 
«ouls  belougibg  thereto.  Only  the  means  for 
accomplishing  this  end  can  and  must  differ  ao- 
eonling  to  circumstances,  persons,  time  and 
place.  But,  what  one  pope  has  ai&rmed  as 
truth,  another  pope  will  never  declare  an  error ; 
and  all  that  was  pronounced  erroneous  by  Pius 
IX.  will  never  cease  to  be  erroneous  in  the  eyes 
of  Leo  XIIL  In  all  afbirs.  Catholics  are  to 
ahape  their  c^/nduct  according  to  Rome.  Now, 
it  is  a  duty  to  unite,  not  to  be  divided :  namely, 
to  unite  in  the  Pope,  who  directs  and  conunands 
the  warfare  against  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  With  the  Pope  (whether  called  Pius 
IX.  or  Leo  XIII.),  every  son  of  the  Cliurch  must 
agree  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  forever." 

Equally  clear  and  emphatic  are  the  statements 
In  the  CiviUa  CcUMica  :  "In  case  of  a  conflict 
between  Church  and  State,  the  true  believer 
must  always  place  the  former  above  the  latter. 
Through  the  mouth  of  She  Cliurch  (that  is,  the 
Pope)  Christ  commands,  through  the  mouth  of 
the  State,  man  ;  and  Qod  must  be  obeyed  more 
'tiian  man.  The  Church  has  the  right  and  duty 
to  oppose,  tc>  improve,  and  also  to  abolish  the 
<dvil  laws,  if  they  conflict  with  ecclesiastical 
Uws.  The  Church  has  the  right  and  duty  to 
admonish  the  author  of  the  law;  and,  if  he  does 
not  submit,  to  proclaim  to  the  faithful  the  nul- 
lity of  the  laws." 

The  meaning  unmistakably  is,  that  in  ecclesi- 
astical alfiUrs.  a  State  does  not  deal  directly  with 
Its  (Catholic  subjects,  but  with  the  Pupe,  as  the 
head  of  the  Church. 

Expressions  like  the  above  are  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  Leo's  Encyclical  "  Immortale  Dei,  " 
which  serves  as  their  authoritative  basis.  An  ar- 
ticle on  this  Encyclical  in  the  Dublin  Review,  for 
January,  is  siguiflcaut.  b<>cause  it  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  in  the  Vatican,  and  speaks  authori- 
tatively  of  the  future  tactics  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  The 
papal  document  is  pronounced  most  weighty, 
and  is  lauded  as  the  guide  of  Catholics  in  their 
actions;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  "  its  full  mean- 
ing will  only  come  out  as  this  century  and  the 
next  run  their  course."  Among  the  articles  of 
this  Encyclical  the  following  are  of  special  sig- 
nificance: "  It  is  easy  to  recognize  which  is  the 
true  religion.  Christ  has  instituted  a  certain  so- 
ciety called  the  Church,  over  which  He  has  ai>- 
pointed  rulers,  and  one  especially  as  supreme 
Tuler— the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  Church  is  a 
perfect  Society,  complete  and  independent;  and 
att  its  end  and  object  is  the  most  elevated  and 
excellent  which  can  be,  it  ranks  first  among 
Societies,and.  therefore,  above  the  State;  though 
neither  can  it  in  any  way  injure  the  State.  .  .  . 
There  was  once  a  time  when  the  philosophy  of 
the  Qospel  really  governed  States:  a  happy  time. 


when  many  grand  things  were  done  through 
this  concord  between  the  Kingdom  and  the 
Priesthood.  The  sixteenth  century  brought  a 
change;  first,  religion  was  corrupted,  then  phi- 
losophy, and,  finally,  civil  society.  The  four 
principles  of  the  new  system  are  Equality,  per- 
sonal Freedom  from  Authority,  the  right  to  think 
as  one  pleases,  to  act  as  one  likes,  and  the  denial 
of  all  right  to  command.  That  is,  the  mob  is 
sovereign;  the  ruler  is  only  a  delegate  at  will; 
the  authority  of  Qod  is  ignored;  no  public  relig- 
ion is  possible;  all  religion  may  be  called  in 
question.  .  .  .  The  first  duty  of  Ciatholics  is 
union  of  will  and  united  action.  This  they  will 
secure  by  obedience  to  the  Holy  See  and  the 
bUhops." 

The  remarks  attached  to  the  Encyclical  in  the 
Review  profess  to  give  the  aim  of  the  Pope  and 
the  line  of  policy  to  be  adopted  by  Catholics  all 
over  the  world.  The  "one  grand  and  supreme 
design"  of  the  present  Pontiff,  ever  since 
his  elevation,  is  declared  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  "  Catholic  party  over  the  whole  efo> 
ilixed  world."  Owing  to  the  condition  of  society, 
it  is  claimed  that  this  party  is  especially  needed 
now.  While  a  party  of  the  Church,  it  is  yet  to 
be  distinct  from  the  Church,  its  aim  being  to 
make  Catholic  principles  predominant  in  social 
and  political  aflUrs.  These  principles  "  are, 
above  all,  to  be  carried  into  public  life.  A 
Catholic  who  lives  up  to  his  duties  in  private, 
and  yet  in  his  public  capacity  .as  a  voter.a  mem- 
ber, a  magistrate,  or  a  minister,  neglects  the 
Church's  teachings  and  disobeys  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  is,  in  our  present  Judgment,  no  Catholic 
at  all."  Speaking  of  changes  of  government, 
the  writer  says:  "To  decide  how  for  and  under 
what  circumstances  change  is  lawful,  or  at 
what  period  resistance  may  cease  or  ought  to 
cease,  is  not  within  the  province  of  any  individ- 
ual. It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff." The  Catholic  party  is  to  be  controlled 
solely  by  doctrines  and  aims  unmistakably 
Catholic :  "  As  we  have  already  said*  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  Ciatholic  party  must  include  all 
that  the  Holy  See  declares  to  be  essential  or  ex- 
pedient, and  exclude  all  that  it  pronounces  to 
be  free  or  indifferent"  The  '*Holy  Father" 
is  quoted  as  saying  that,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Catholics,  as  far  as  possible,  to  "  turn  the  pub- 
lic system  to  real  and  true  public  good,  and  to 
make  it  their  deliberate  puxpose  to  infuse  into 
the  veins  of  the  State,  as  salutary  sap  and  blood, 
the  wise  and  righteous  principles  of  the  Catholic 
religion." 

It  is  evident  that  this  Catholic  party,  to  be 
established  all  over  the  world  for  social  and  po- 
litical purposes,  is  to  be  a  new  aggressive  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Catholicism.  The  most  in- 
fluential and  most  zealous  will.no  doubt.be  made 
local  leaders  in  the  movement,  and.  perhaps, 
Jesuits  will  be  its  most  efficient  managers.  The 
whole,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  bishops 
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and  the  Pope,  nuty  become  %  mighty  agency  of 
the  Church  for  making  its  prindplee  aupreme 
in  the  connciU  of  nations.  Thia  new  featore  la 
the  more  signiiicant  for  Protestant  lands  for  the 
reason  that  in  them  the  Catholic  Church  seems 
intent  on  new  conquests,  in  proportion  as  the 
nominally  Catholic  countries  become  anxious  to 
throw  off  the  oppressive  papal  yoke. 

Bome  appears  to  be  inspired  with  remarkable 
aaal  wherever  Protestantism  is  dominant,  as  in 
Scandinavia,  England  and  Scotland,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States;  but  where  it  has  no  rival 
it  seems  to  be  dead.  Thus,  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  fact  that  Hayti  has  made  appeal 
on  appeal  for  more  priests,  because  the 
Church  is  in  a  shamefully  neglected  condition; 
but  the  appeals  are  unheeded.  There  the 
Church  has  undisputed  control.  Bo  in  South 
America  and  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  of 
Africa  where  that  Church  is  supreme,  the  neg- 
lect of  the  people  is  extremely  sad.  Similar 
cases  are  not  uncommon  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
particularly  so  fiur  as  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  mtisos  is  concerned.  And  it  has  lately 
been  shown  that  this  neglect  is  common  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Vatican  until  Evangelical 
effort  inspires  the  spirit  of  rivalry.  At  Ponte 
Angelo,  in  Some,  there  is  a  school  belonging  to 
the  Free  Church,  the  only  Italian  Evangelical 
elementary  sohool  in  that  city.  Before  its  estab- 
lishment, the  Catholics  had  no  private  school 
in  that  neighborhood,  but  now  there  are  thir- 
teen. They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Cardinal  Vicar,  at  whose  disposal  the  Pope  has 
placed  two  million  lire.  As  means  of  gaining 
the  good-will  of  parents  and  pupils,  sweet- 
meats, eatables  and  medicines  are  offered. 

FRANCE. 

In  Europe,  where  Church  and  State  are  united, 
devotion  to  the  religion  of  a  country  Is  fre- 
quently regarded  as  essential  to  patriotism.  The 
Cxechs  of  Bohemia  and  the  Slavs  of  Russia,  as 
well  as  the  Poles  in  Prussia,  identify  the  cause 
of  Protestantism  with  the  German  language  and 
people,  and  oppose  both.  Thus  natural  feeling 
and  religious  fanaticism  intensify  each  other. 
In  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Bussia  an  effort  is 
made  to  suppress  the  German  language  and 
bring  the  Lutherans  into  the  Greek  Church. 
Adherence  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  work 
for  its  restoration  are  held  to  be  possible  only 
for  good  Catholics;  aud  Protestant  and  German 
are  often  regarded  by  the  Poles  as  synonymous 
terms.  In  the  laud  of  Huss  it  is  common  to 
make  religion  as  well  as  language  tbe  test  of 
patriotism.  What  wonder,  then,  if  in  France  the 
priesthood  And  the  hatred  t3ward  tbe  Germans 
the  means  of  exciting  aversion  to  their  religion 


also^  areligion  so  often  represented  as  Germanic, 
in  distinction  from  the  Catholic,  as  Latin.  Thus 
religion  Is  used  to  promote  race  projudice. 

Hie  Rffomt  dn  mamAt  OeUholique,  in  discussing 
the  Beiiin  celebration  of  the  second  centennial 
of  the  coming  of  the  Huguenot  Befhgees  to 
Prussia,  makes  it  the  occasion  for  abusing  both 
Germany  and  the  Evangelical  Church.  This 
ultramontane  Journal,  as  is  usual  now,  claims 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  thepersecution  of  the  Huguenots  and  tbe 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  ai&niis 
that  the  Popes  and  Jesuits  always  looked  with 
disapproval  on  such  excesses  I  The  whole  re- 
sponsibility is  thrust  up<m  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
political  advisers.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  but 
Catholic  Journals  teem  with  assertions  that 
their  Church  Is  and  always  was  the  advocate  of 
liberty  of  conacience  and  the  chief  promoter  of 
science.  The  welcome  of  the  exiles  to  Prua(»iit 
receives  this  interpretation  from  the  Revue: 
The  great  Elector  needed  intelligent  and  willing 
subjects,  "  he  robbed  his  neighbors  of  a  num- 
ber of  useful  and  industrious  i>eople  and  used 
them  for  his  puzpoees.**  It  is  asserted  that  the 
refugees  were  expected  to  be  a  religious  blessing 
to  Germany,  but  in  that  they  failed,  for  that 
country,  the  home  of  Protestantism,  is  repre- 
sented as  also  the  home  of  all  that  is  godless 
and  abominable. 

Only  on  the  principle  that  the  mote  may  be 
seen  though  tbe  beam  is  hid  can  such  expres- 
sions be  explained.  All  reports  agree  that  the 
religious  condition  of  France  is  deplorable. 
Even  in  circles  which  regard  devotion  to  the 
Church  as  an  element  of  aristocracy,  and  atten- 
tion to  certain  rites  as  a  matter  of  religious  or 
social  propriety,  the  worst  immoralities  are 
found  consonant  with  superstitious  practices. 
Aside  from  the  sad  political  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  tbe  Church,  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
has  the  requisite  intellectual  power  and  means 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  Not  only 
foreigners  but  also  Frenchmen  speak  hopelessly 
of  the  religious  condition  of  the  coimtry. 

In  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries find  many  who  are  ready  to  receive 
the  Gosjwl.  and  there  are  numerous  evidences 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  with  its  present  meth- 
ods, cannot  meet  the  religious  and  intellectual 
needs  of  tbe  people.  The  ftust,  that  in  Catholic 
countries  Protestant  missionaries,  and  in  Prot- 
estant lands  Catholic  missionaries,  find  fruitful 
fields  to  cultivate,  furnishes  food  for  serious 
reflection.  Does  a  Church  need  rivalry  and 
opposition  as  a  stimulus  and  goad,  not  having 
enough  inherent  spiritual  energy  to  attend  to 
the  souls  committed  to  its  charge  f 
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REVIEW    SECTION. 

L— PROBATION  AFTER  DEATH. 
IS   THERE    ANY   FOUNDA'HON    FOR    THE    DOGMA   IN    REASON    OB 

REVELATION  ? 

NO.  UL 

By  Pbof.  E.  D.  MoBBiSy  D.D.,  Lane  Theological  Seminabt. 

The  doctrine  on  this  subject^  received  and  affirmed  by  the  churches 
commonly  called  evangelical,  may  for  substance  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows :  t 

(1.)  So  far  as  those  who  live  in  Christian  lands,  and  who  have  had 
opportunity  to  learn  of  Christ  and  His  salvation,  are  concerned,  it  is 
beld  that  this  Gospel  as  a  salvatory  scheme  is  limited  in  its  scope  to 
the  present  life, — that  its  offers,  instrumentalities,  administrations,  in 
the  case  of  all  such  persons,  terminate  decisively  at  death, — and  that 
for  those  who  in  whatever  way  reject  its  gracious  provisions  while 
they  live  on  the  earth,  there  remains  no  further  opportunity  or  privi- 
lege, but  only  a  righteous  condemnation,  based  generically  on  their 
fiinf ulness  of  nature  and  life,  but  specifically  on  their  neglect  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  Gospel  salvation.  It  is  not  implied  that  all  persons  of  this 
class,  with  their  varied  ranges  of  opportunity  and  of  capability,  are  to 
be  judged  alike,  or  awarded  precisely  the  same  condemnation  ;  but 
rather  that  the  degree  of  guilty  willfulness,  as  well  as  the  measure  of 
outward  call  and  privilege,  will  be  justly  taken  into  account,  and  that 
the  decision  in  each  case  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  righteous  judg- 
ment thus  framed.  Nor  is  the  attempt  made  to  determine  precisely 
what  constitutes  sufficient  knowledge  and  a  sufficient  call  in  each  case, 
or  to  indicate  the  exact  point  where  moral  responsibility  begins,  and 
the  soul  becomes  guilty  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Gospel.  What  is 
affirmed  is  simply  that,  wherever  Christ  is  made  known  and  b  rejected 
when  known,  and  wherever  such  rejection  becomes  the  fixed  purpose 
of  the  soul  and  is  persisted  in  until  death,  the  question  of  character 
and  of  desert  is  in  the  mind  of  God  settled  once  for  ail,  and  His  con* 
demnation  of  the  sinner  is  immediate,  positive,  irreversible* 
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(2.)  So  far  as  those  are  concerned  who  lived  before  the  Christian 
dispensation,  but  who  enjoyed  the  dawning  light  of  the  patriarchal  or 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
faith  in  a  redemption  to  come,  the  orthodox  doctrine  teaches  that 
their  specific  probation  consisted  in  their  personal  use  or  misuse  of 
the  means  of  salvation  divinely  afforded  them, — that  the  promises  of 
grace  furnished  substantially  the  same  test  of  character,  and  conse- 
quently of  desert,  which  is  presented  in  the  historic  Christ, — and  that 
all  those  who  believed  in  Him,  so  far  as  He  was  known  to  them,  are 
saved  through  Him  as  really  as  those  who  trusted  in  Him  as  their  in- 
carnate God,  while  those  who  refused  thus  to  believe  are  condemned 
on  the  ground  of  such  unbelief.  Here,  again,  wide  differences  in 
knowledge,  in  opportunity  and  privilege,  in  responsibility  and  guilti- 
ness, must  be  recognized.  The  antediluvians,  the  patriarchs  and  their 
descendants,  the  Hebrews  of  the  earlier  and  of  the  later  ages  in  that 
introductory  dispensation,  are  variously  tested,  and  must  be  variously 
judged.  But  the  main  elements  in  the  case  remain  the  same  :  proba- 
tion is  in  substance  one,  under  both  dispensations. 

(8.)  So  far  as  the  heathen,  and  also  all  who,  though  dwelling  in 
Christian  lands,  have  never  truly  heard  the  Gospel,  are  concerned,  the 
evangelical  doctrine  affirms  simply  their  guiltiness  under  the  light  of 
nature  and  of  conscience  :  it  holds  that,  living  without  the  law  and 
the  Gospel,  they  are  judged  without  law  and  apait  from  the  Gospel, 
under  the  moral  administration  of  a  just  and  holy  as  well  as  a  benevo- 
lent God  :  it  maintains  that  their  condition  beyond  the  grave  is 
therefore  one  of  real,  though  mitigated,  condemnation,  and  that,  so  far 
as  the  Scripture  sheds  any  light  on  the  question,  this  condemnation 
must  be  viewed  as  everlasting  :  it  believes  that  the  Gospel  plan  of 
restoration,  being  limited  in  its  range  to  the  present  life,  can  be  of  no 
avail  hereafter,  either  in  removing  such  condemnation  or  in  bringing 
them  into  a  condition  of  holiness,  or  of  blessedness  such  as  holiness 
carries  in  its  train.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  creeds  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, for  reasons  which  are  obvious  to  the  historical  student,  refer  but 
incidentally,  if  at  all,  to  the  case  of  the  heathen  and  of  others  who 
have  never  known  the  Gt>spel.  It  is  true  that,  among  evangelical  be- 
lievers of  later  times,  large  varieties  of  judgment  appear  as  to  the 
measure  of  culpability  attaching  to  such  persons,  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  divine  judgment  respecting  them,  and  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  eternal  state  on  which  they  enter  at  death, — whether  it  be  one 
of  positive  punishment,  or  simpl}**  one  of  relative  privation  and  in- 
feriority, such  as  their  defective  spiritual  condition  might  require  as 
its  proper  counterpart.  What  is  affirmed  universally,  and  on  strictly 
Scriptural  grounds,  is  their  guiltiness  in  view  of  opportunities  given, 
their  just  condemnation  on  the  ground  of  such  guiltiness,  and  their 
judicial  assignment  to  such  a  sphere  of  existence,  such  a  future  estate 
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of  retributive  discipline,  as  their  career  in  this  life  seems  in  the  eye 
of  Grod  to  deserve  and  need  as  its  just  correlative. 

(4.)  So  far  as  infants,  including  all  who  die  before  they  have  entered 
upon  moral  consciousness  and  life,  are  concerned  [and  so  far,  also,  as 
imbeciles  and  others  who  are  incapable  of  hearing  the  outward  call  of  the 
Gospel  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account],  the  evangelical  doctrine  main- 
tains that,  through  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  made  available  in 
their  behalf,  and  through  the  accompanying  influences  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  regeneration  and  sanctifying  of  their  nature,  such  infants  and 
other  like  persons,  whether  bom  of  Christian  or  of  unbelieving  or 
even  pagan  parentage,  are  graciously  delivered  at  death  from  all  cor- 
ruption of  heart  or  nature,  are  biassed  toward  holiness  as  our  first 
parents  originally  were,  and  are  led  forth  into  the  immortal  life  as 
sanctified  souls,  to  be  divinely  trained  by  processes  unknown  to  us 
into  perfection  of  character  like  that  of  Christ  Himself.  Injustice  is 
done  at  this  point  to  the  earlier  Protestant  creeds — eminently  to  the 
Confession  of  Westminster.  That  careful,  poised,  profound,  spiritual 
symbol  really  affirms  nothing  as  to  infants  in  general ;  it  is  'W'isely 
silent  respecting  their  condition,  for  the  reason  that  its  compilers  were 
not  prepared,  with  unanimity,  to  make  any  comprehensive  or  inclusive 
affirmation.  But  respecting  elect  infants,  whether  these  might  be 
limited  strictly  to  the  offspring  of  elect  parents,  or  might  include 
others  chosen  and  set  apart  by  the  gracious  wisdom  of  God,  they  were 
prepared  to  hold  and  teach  that  all  such,  however  few  or  many,  dying 
in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ,  through  the  Spirit 
who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how  He  pleaseth.  That  many  Cal- 
vinistic  divines  of  that  period,  and  of  the  century  following,  went 
farther  than  this,  and  affirmed  the  damnation  of  infants  not  elect, 
must  of  course  be  admitted.  But  here,  as  at  many  other  points,  the 
Confession,  and  those  who  hold  to  it,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
affirmations  of  every  one  who  professes  to  receive  it.  And  it  is  further 
to  be  said  that  whatever  of  silence  or  of  ambiguity  attaches  to  the 
language  of  the  symbol — whatever  of  doubt  or  of  diversity  of  opinion 
existed  among  tlie  venerated  men  v/'ho  framed  it — Calvinists  of  this 
age  hold  as  heartily  as  any  other  class  of  evangelical  believers  to  the 
gracious  salvatioh  of  all  who  die  in  infancy.  By  this  teaching  it  is 
not  implied  that  such  infants  pass  through  a  distinct  probation  after 
they  have  entered  upon  a  conscious  life  in  eternity  :  such  a  concep- 
tion hardly  seems  intelligible,  in  view  of  what  is  declared  respecting 
the  work  of  Christ  for  them,  and  of  the  Spirit  within  them,  in  the 
hour  and  article  of  death.  The  fact  rather  is  that  these  redeemed  and 
sanctified  souls,  entering  into  their  first  conscious  moral  existence 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  a  sphere  as  heaven,  have  no  need 
of  such  further  discipline  as  the  term,  probation,  implies.  By  a  pro- 
cess deeper  than  conscious  volition,  and  antecedent  to  all  tCLCst^ 
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choices,  their  Rtate  has  been  already  divinely  determined  :  thej  are 
saved  before  responsible  action  commences,  and  their  new  life  is  from 
the  first,  not  one  of  testing  with  a  possible  fall  or  failure,  but  one  of 
holiness  instant  and  above  all  change. 

The  writer  has  deemed  it  important  thus  to  state  the  evangelical 
doctrine  for  substance  before  considering  the  alternative  view  pre- 
sented in  the  question  under  discussion.  It  may  be  that  such  a  state- 
ment will  help  to  free  the  doctrine  on  one  side  from  some  of  the  mis- 
conceptions which  have  attached  themselves  to  it,  and  on  the  other  to 
bring  out  more  fully  the  contrasts,  wide  and  deep,  between  the  doc- 
trine and  this  alternative  dogma — ^as  the  question  describes  it  There 
are,  in  fact,  three  of  these  alternative  views — the  Bomish,  the  Uni- 
tarian or  Liberal,  and  that  which  has  been  so  ably  advocated  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review.  With  the  Bomish  and  the  Liberal  dogma,  we 
have  here  no  present  concern.  The  papal  notion  that  the  characters 
and  conditions  of  some  are  modified  or  improved  through  certain  dis- 
ciplinary or  retributive  processes  divinely  instituted  for  thb  purpose, 
and  the  liberalistic  notion  that  such  modification  or  improvement  may 
and  does  occur  through  restorative  forces  still  resident  in  the  sinful 
soul  itself,  are  alike  without  foundation — ^to  use  the  language  of  the 
question  before  us — ^in  either  reason  or  revelation.  Thb  question  in- 
volves rather  the  antithetic  hypothesis,  that  something  higher  than  the 
remaining  capabilities  of  the  sinning  soul,  and  higher  than  purgatorial 
discipline  in  whatever  form,  comes  in  to  effect  the  favorable  changes 
contemplated, — in  other  words,  that  what  we  term  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
brought  into  play  in  the  future  as  in  the  present  life,  and  that  through 
the  forces  embodied  in  that  Grospel  sinners  are  to  be  convicted,  per- 
suaded, made  penitent  and  believing,  transformed  into  saints  and 
sanctified  for  heaven,  in  the  next  life  substantially  as  in  this.  It  is 
this  hypothesis,  standing  in  clear  contrast  with  the  current  orthodox 
belief,  yet  claiming  for  itself,  if  not  explicit  divine  teaching,  a  general 
warrant  from  the  Bible  and  from  the  nature  of  Christianity,  that  we 
are  to  consider : 

(1.)  It  should  be  noted  just  here,  that  the  advocates  of  this  dogma 
are  very  far  from  being  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  classes  of 
persons  whom  they  regard  as  having,  in  the  divine  economy  of  grace, 
such  a  probation  after  death.  As  to  all  who  die  in  infancy,  the  issue 
between  them  and  the  current  evangelical  belief  is  a  verbal  one  mainly: 
it  is  a  technical  question  as  to  the  term,  probation  :  it  is  a  matter  of 
method  or  process  rather  than  of  result.  Certainly,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  regard  each  dying  infant  as  waking  at  once  into  full  moral  con- 
sciousness in  the  heavenly  state,  and  there  deliberately  choosing 
Christ  as  its  Redeemer,  in  order  to  hold  that  such  an  infant  is  saved 
through  Him. — As  to  the  pagan  world,  solemn  and  pathetic  as  the 
question  is,  it  is  no  injustice  to  say  that  the  dogma  under  discussion 
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does  not  derive  its  chief  interest,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  advocate 
it,  from  its  supposed  solution  of  that  question.  Solicitude  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  heathen,  proper  as  such  solicitude  is,  neither 
originated  the  dogma,  nor  in  any  large  degree  sustains  it.  Nor  can 
more  be  said  as  to  the  case  of  the  antediluvian  world,  or  of  those  who 
enjoyed  only  the  preliminary  teaching  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  These 
classes,  like  the  other  two  just  mentioned,  may  be  introduced  to  give 
breadth  or  dignity  to  the  discussion,  or,  possibly,  in  the  hands  of  some 
advocates,  to  conceal  somewhat  the  real  point  where  the  dogma  is  sup- 
posed by  all  to  be  of  special  value. 

That  point  is  seen  in  its  application  to  those  who  have  actually 
heard  the  Gospel,  and  have  actually  rejected  the  Grospel  in  this  life, — 
dying  in  more  or  less  conscious,  positive,  willful  unbelief.  It  is  here, 
as  the  vast  bulk  of  the  literature  in  favor  of  this  dogma  clearly  indi- 
cates, that  the  chief  spring  of  interest  is  found.  Infants,  the  heathen, 
antediluvians,  the  Hebrew  race  before  Christ,  all  retire  relatively  from 
the  centre  of  vision  whenever  the  question  is  discussed.  But  it  should 
also  be  noted  how  wide  is  the  diversity  of  view  as  to  the  number  of 
this  special  class  for  whom  the  hypothesis  of  a  post-mortem  pro- 
1>ation  is  devised.  Who  are  included  in  this  further  opportunity  and 
privilege?  Who  are  excluded  from  it?  Is  this  future  probation 
only  for  those  who  have  had  but  small  chance,  if  any,  to  be  saved  in 
this  life  ?  Are  the  infidel,  the  openly  and  persistently  vicious,  the 
liar  and  drunkard,  the  thief  and  murderer,  to  be  shut  out  from  these 
gracious  provisions  ?  Are  these  provisions'  general,  as  the  plan  of 
grace  is  in  this  life,— or  special,  elective,  applicable  in  here  and  there 
a  case,  or  to  some  particular  class  ?  The  obvious  want  of  anything 
approaching  agreement  at  this  vital  point  is  certainly  suggestive. 

(2.)  Equally  suggestive  is  the  fact  of  like  disagreement  respecting 
the  actual  results  of  this  future  probation.  While  some  would  make 
it  applicable  to  all,  in  Christian  as  well  as  in  pagan  lands,  under  the 
Gospel  as  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  affirm  that  sooner  or  later 
it  becomes  effectual  in  everj-  member  of  the  human  race,  others  ex- 
clude the  incorrigibly  wicked  and  unbelieving,  claim  for  the  rest  only 
an  offer  and  a  possibility,  and  admit  that  in  eternity  as  here  the  offer 
may  end  in  failure.  And  between  these  extreme  positions  one  may 
discover  very  wide  varieties  of  teaching  as  to  the  actual  outcome  of 
this  scheme  of  redemption  in  a  future  life, — with  an  obvious  trend  on 
the  part  of  those  holding  the  more  restricted  view  toward  the  sweep- 
ing universalisni  affirmed  by  others.  May  it  not  justly  be  insisted 
that  entire  frankness  is  indispensable  here  ?  Why  should  our  eyes  be 
turned  toward  dying  infants  or  toward  the  heathen,  when  the  main 
claim  urged  contemplates  rather  those  who  have  heard  the  Gospel  and 
have  rejected  it  in  this  life  ?  And  why  should  our  range  of  vision  be 
limited  to  some  sections  of  the  latter  class,  when  the  position  taken  is 
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one  which  calls  for  an  offer  of  salvation  irrespectively  to  all  who  have 
failed  to  embrace  it  in  this  world  ?  And  why  are  we  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  such  offer  in  the  world  to  come, — since  the  strength 
of  the  dogma,  as  a  truth  of  practical  moment,  rests  on  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  practical  outcome  in  eternity  from  that  offer  ; 
whether  there  be  few  or  many  that  are  saved  there  as  here,  or  whether 
every  soul  will  sooner  or  later  accept  Christ,  and  enjoy  the  everlast- 
ing benefits  of  Ilis  mediation  ? 

The  Biblical  argument  for  this  dogma,  as  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  its  advocates,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1.)  Universalistic  passages,  such  as  1  Cor.  zv:  22-28,  supposed  to 
imply  that  God  will  finally  have  mercy  upon  all  men,  and  that  all 
will  at  least  have  the  offer,  if  indeed  all  do  not  attain  the  actual  ex- 
perience, of  salvation.  (2)  Passages,  such  as  Matt  xii:  32,  implying 
that  for  all  sinfulness,  excepting  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  for- 
giveness is  possible  in  the  future  as  in  the  present  life.  (3)  Passages 
in  which  the  terms,  eternal  and  eternity,  are  employed  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  age  or  })erio<l;  and  in  which  the  limitation  or  the  absolute 
ending  of  future  retribution  is  suggested.  (4)  Passages,  such  as 
Rom.  xiv:  9,  Rev.  i:  18,  which  specially  set  Christ  forth  as  Lord  of 
the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  and  as  having  the  keys  of  death  and  of 
Hades:  being  thus  empowered  to  carry  His  grace  beyond  the  grave, 
and  make  it  effectual  even  among  those  who  had  rejected  it  here.  (5) 
Passages,  such  as  1  Peter,  iii:  19-20,  iv:  6,  which  are  supposed  to  teach 
that,  in  the  execution  of  this  gracious  mission,  our  Lord  actually  vis- 
ited the  worhl  of  the  dead,  to  proclaim  again  His  Gospel,  and  to  insti- 
tute there,  as  in  this  life,  a  scheme  of  redemption.  (6)  General  pas- 
sages, bearing  upon  the  character  and  purposes  of  God  and  of  Christ 
as  Mediator,  upon  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Gospel,  and  uj>on  the 
worth  of  salvation  and  the  awfulness  of  an  eternal  condemnation. 
Under  these  heads  nearly  all  of  the  Scriptural  evidence  in  the  case 
may  be  conveniently  grouj)ed,  and  on  this  evidence  it  is  claimed  that, 
while  the  dogmas  under  review  is  not  an  explicit  divine  teaching,  it 
still  is  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  is  justly  deducible 
from  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  falls  on  Biblical  authority  within 
the  acknowledficed  limits  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  impracticable,  in  this  place,  to  traverse  this  remarkable  claim 
in  detail.  The  general  offset  to  it  may  be  seen,  (1)  in  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  Gospel  is  invariably  presented  to  men  as  a  divine  scheme 
of  salvation,  to  be  accepted  by  them,  not  in  some  future  jeon,  but  in 
the  present  life  :  in  the  fact,  (2)  that  men  are  constantly  warned 
against  all  rejection  and  all  delay  in  such  acceptation,  even  in  this 
life,  on  the  explicit  ground  that  delays  are  always  ])erilou8,  and  that 
persistent  rejection  is  ruin  to  the  soul  :  in  the  further  fact,  (3)  that 
the  gracious  ministries  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  other  helpful  divine  in- 
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fluences,  are  nowhere  promised  to  men  after  death,  but  are  invariably 
represented  as  having  their  sphere  of  activity  within  the  present  dis- 
pensation of  grace  :  (4)  in  the  kindred  fact  that  the  Church,  the  Sac- 
raments, Christian  fellowship  and  influence,  and  the  other  administra- 
tive forces  incoi'porated  with  the  Gospel,  are  never  represented  as 
being  utilized  or  available  beyond  the  grave,  but  always  as  belonging 
to  an  earthly  and  temporary  economy  of  salvation  :  (5)  in  the  Biblical 
offer  of  forgiveness,  which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Matt,  xii:  32 
— an  exception  which  is  possible  only,  and  which,  on  closer  scrutiny, 
turns  out  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  uniform  teaching  elsewhere — is 
always  limited  to  the  present  life,  and  is  in  no  case  promised  after 
death  :  (6)  in  the  obvious  and  invariable  teaching  of  the  Bible  that 
our  present  life  is  in  every  case  a  solemn,  responsible  stewardship,  for 
whose  administration  every  soul  is  summoned  at  death  to  a  strict,  im- 
partial, and  decisive  account :  and  (7)  in  the  kindred  teaching,  scat- 
tered everywhere  through  the  Scripture,  but  specially  concentrated  in 
the  utterances  of  our  Lord  Himself,  that  both  reward  and  retributioa 
immediately  follow  in  each  instance  upon  the  use  or  the  misuse  of  such 
earthly  stewardship,  and  that  such  reward  and  retribution  are  alike 
unchangeable  and  without  end. 

(1.)  Two  points  in  this  Biblical  response  to  the  dogma  in  question 
deserve  especial  notice.  The  first  relates  to  the  amazing  series  of  in- 
ferences derived  from  the  obscure,  perplexing  passage  in  L  Peter^ 
respecting  the  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
fer to  the  various  interpretations  of  this  text;  whether  it  describes  a 
pernonal  ministration  or  a  ministry  through  Noah;  whether  it  is  a 
ministry  in  incarnate  form  or  in  spirit;  whether  it  contemplated 
simply  the  antediluvian  world,  or  included  all  who  died  prior  to  the 
Advent,  or  comprehended  the  entire  multitude  of  the  dead;  whether 
it  was  a  ministry  of  grace  or  a  proclamation  of  triumph — a  revelation 
of  gloiy.  In  the  presence  of  these  and  other  like  perplexities  as  yet 
unsolved  by  the  most  careful  exegesis,  and  perhaps  insoluble  with 
such  light  as  is  now  obtainable,  is  it  not  an  astounding  evolution 
which  derives  from  this  obscure  text,  and  its  possible  corollary  in 
1  Peter  iv:  6,  the  notion  that  our  Lord,  during  the  few  hours  between 
His  death  and  His  resurrection,  went  into  the  world  of  the  dead,  and 
there  set  up  an  economy  of  grace  which  was  a  duplicate,  substantially, 
of  that  instituted  by  Him  during  His  incaiiiate  life  on  the  earth — an 
economy  which  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  with  essen- 
tially the  same  truths,  appeals,  incentives,  warnings,  that  character- 
ize the  Gospel  among  men;  and  which  may  continue  for  long  periods 
until  every  soul  among  the  dead  has  heard  of  Christ  and  had  full  op- 
portunity to  receive  Him,  and  possibly  until  all  the  dead  have  actually 
received  Him,  and  have  been  converted  and  saved  through  Him  ? 
The  astounding  quality  of  this  hypothesis  grows  upon  us,  p      e  strive 
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to  contemplate  all  that  is  involved  in  such  a  stapendons  process — ^the 
proclamation  and  exposition  of  the  Gospel  in  such  wavs  as  to  con- 
vince even  those  who  have  rejected  it  here — the  ministrations  of  Provi- 
dence and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  such  measure  as  shall  overcome  the 
willful  hindrances  that  have  resisted  them  in  this  life — the  presence 
of  a  Church,  of  sacraments  and  ordinances,  of  a  living  and  continu- 
ous ministry,  and  of  other  adminbtrative  agencies  analogous  to  those 
which  in  this  world  are  brought,  and  often  vainly  brought,  to  bear 
upon  the  ignorance,  the  willfulness,  the  wickedness  of  men«  To  as- 
sume all  this,  and  much  more,  on  the  basis  of  a  single  text,  with  but 
two  or  three  possibly  corroborating  passages,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  studied  silence  of  the  remaining  Scriptures  respecting  a  fact  of 
such  immense  moment,  and  in  the  presence  also  of  innumerable 
passages  teaching  us  that  now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  our  brief 
earthly  day  the  appointed  day  of  salvation,  is  certainly  a  process 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  human  theologizing. 

(2.)  The  other  special  point  relates  to  the  suggested  absoluteness 
and  universality  of  Christianity.  What  is  intended  by  this  phrase, 
one  finds  it  difficult  to  say.  To  quote  in  its  explanation  the  declara- 
tion of  our  Ix>rd  that,  when  lifted  up  from  the  earth.  He  would  draw 
all  men  unto  Him,  or  the  triumphal  affirmation  of  Paul  respecting 
the  coming  of  a  day  when  every  knee  should  bow  to  Christ,  not  only 
on  earth,  but  through  all  the  moral  universe,  serves  but  slightly  to  ex- 
plain the  phrase  itself.  That  Christianity  is  in  some  sense  a  dhrine 
embodiment  of  religion  in  the  absolute,  and  that  for  this  reason  Chris- 
tianity is  in  some  degree  to  be  viewed  as  universal — universal  in  its 
adaptations  to  man  as  man,  and  univerf^al  in  its  prospective  growth 
and  power — we  all  cordially  believe.  These  propositions  are  plainly 
Biblical  in  origin  and  in  authority.  But  do  they  justify  the  specific  in- 
ference of  a  probation  after  death, — of  such  a  probation  as  including 
not  merely  pagans  and  infants,  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  have 
rejected  this  universal  and  absolute  faith  in  this  life, — of  a  probation 
which  carries  the  Gospel  forward  into  eternity,  and  involves  a  system  of 
grace,  there  analogous  to  the  economy  of  grace  enjoyed  in  this  world, 
^-of  such  a  probation  as  belonging  in  equity  to  every  human  being, 
as  having  its  justification  in  the  justice  rather  than  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  as  indispensable  to  the  proper  triumph  of  Christ  and  His  redemp- 
tion ?  And  is  it  not  certain  that,  if  such  a  prolific  conception  of 
Christianity  be  true,  some  clear,  definite  warrant  for  it  would  be  found 
in  the  Bible  ?  The  more  carefully  this  conception  is  analyzed,  with 
all  the  sweeping  inferences  derived  from  it,  the  less  will  any  loyal 
student  of  the  Scriptures  be  inclined  to  entertain  it;  it  is  an  ideal  of 
the  imagination  rather  than  a  truth  of  revelation. 

Passing  from  the  Biblical  question,  to  inquire  briefly  whether  the 
dogma  of  probation  after  death  has  any  foundation  in  reason,  we  are 
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confronted  by  a  bewildering  variety  of  suggestions.  Some  writers 
dwell  largely  upon  the  moral  elements  remaining  in  man  after  the  ex* 
perience  of  death,  the  inextinguishable  capability  of  good,  the  effect 
of  calm  remembrance  or  of  conscientious  convictions,  and  the  like  : 
and  on  such  rational  grounds  infer  that  the  spiritual  restoration  of  man^ 
even  of  all  men,  is  intrinsically  possible.  Others  dwell  rather  upon 
the  inexhaustible  potencies  of  the  Gospel,  upon  its  possible  applica- 
tion successfully  to  the  souls  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  and 
even  to  those  souls  that  have  resisted  it  here,  and  upon  the  media- 
torial mission  of  Christ  as  available  in  other  worlds  as  in  this,  and 
possibly  necessary  wherever  sin  is,  or  even  wherever  moral  beings 
exist.  Still  others  emphasize  the  nature,  Character,  administration  of 
God,  and  especially  His  justice  and  His  mercy,  as  furnishing  rational 
basis  for  the  inference  that  there  is  a  probation  after  death  as  before^ 
and  a  probation  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  granted  to  every  man. 
These  are  the  three  main  sources  from  which  the  material  for  this  in- 
ference b  derived, — the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  nature  of  the  Gospel, 
the  nature  of  God.  And  it  must,  in  justice,  be  admitted,  that  the 
material  of  this  class  is  apparently  abundant, — an  abundance  which 
stands  out  in  decided  contrast  with  the  relative  scantiness  of  the 
Scriptural  testimony  in  the  case.  Nor  would  one  hesitate  to  acknowl- 
edge the  reasonings  weighty,  if  they  were  not  so  often  in  conflict  with 
each  other, — if,  in  fact,  they  were  not  so  frequently,  as  they  are  found 
on  thoughtful  examination  to  be,  mutually  irreconcilable  and  even 
subversive. 

(1.)  Over  against  the  rational  argument  from  the  nature  of  man, 
might  be  placed  an  extensive  series  of  considerations  leading  to  an 
opposite  result.  If  there  is  in  men  an  inextinguishable  capability  of 
good,  is  it  not  also  true  that  there  is  in  them  what  seems  like  an  in- 
extinguishable, and  certainly  is  in  this  life  a  dominating,  capability  of 
evil  ?  If  this  capability  of  evil  remains  in  the  soul  until  death,  why 
may  it  not  survive  in  eternity — and  if  it  successfully  resists  the  Gos- 
pel in  this  life,  why  may  it  not  resist  the  Gospel  forever  ?  If  it  be 
granted  that  moral  elements  remain  in  man  through  all  the  future,  does 
this  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  reason  he  has  rebelled  against 
here,  the  conscience  whose  warnings  he  has  refused  to  heed,  will  gain 
and  hold  control  over  his  life  hereafter  ?  Even  if  he  has  never  heard 
of  Christ  in  this  life,  but  has  died  in  the  darkness  of  paganism,  on  what 
ground  can  we  safely  infer  that,  should  he  hear  of  Christ  in  eternity^ 
he  would  at  once  embrace  Him  and  welcome  the  salvation  He  is  sup- 
posed to  offer  ?  On  the  other  hand,  when  one  studies  the  principle 
of  development  in  sin,  the  thousand  signs  of  its  tendency  to  become 
permanent  and  dominant  in  the  soul,  the  evidences  of  decline  in  the 
power  of  reason  and  conscience  to  control  men  spiritually  even  in  this 
world,  the  influences  and  results  of  retribution,  even  in  the  milder 
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form  of  chastiflement,  and  other  like  elements  proper  to  be  considered 
in  such  a  problem,  is  there  not  serious  reason  for  saying  that  the 
nature  of  man  furnishes  in  fact  but  little  foundation  for  hope  as  to 
his  spiritual  restoration  in  a  future  state, — that  the  overwhelming 
preponderances  of  evidence  in  the  case,  viewed  from  this  point  solely, 
must  rather  be  that,  dicing  in  sin,  man  will  remain  a  sinner,  and  there- 
fore a  condemned  sinner,  even  forever  ? 

(2.)  The  argument  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  is  obvi- 
ously of  loose  construction,  and  of  doubtful  effectiveness.  It  is  true 
that  Christianity  seems  not  only  unexhausted  but  inexhaustible, — ^that 
as  a  saving  scheme  it  would  need  neither  addition  nor  change  were 
the  whole  race,  instead  of  a  portion,  to  be  saved  through  it.  It  may 
be  true,  though  it  has  not  been  proved,  that  this  blessed  Faith  is 
capable  of  presentation  and  of  application  among  the  dead;  and  that, 
if  such  were  the  divine  choice,  sinners  might,  perchance,  be  rescued 
from  sin  and  guilt  through  it,  in  that  new  and,  to  human  view,  mysteri- 
ous state.  But  if  all  men  are  not,  under  that  divine  choice,  permit- 
ted to  learn  of  this  faith  in  this  life,  how  can  we  infer  that  all  men 
will  be  permitted  to  do  this  in  some  future  form  of  existence  ?  And 
if,  among  those  who  do  hear  of  Christ  in  this  world,  there  are 
many  who  resolutely  reject  Him,  and  die  in  unbelief,  how  can  we  in- 
fer that  most,  or  all,  of  these  will  pursue  a  different  course  in  another 
world,  under  the  action  of  the  same  class  of  influences  ?  In  fact,  are 
not  these  reasonings  from  the  universality  and  the  absoluteness  of 
Christianity,  not  only  as  uncertam  and  fragile  on  natural  grounds  as 
they  are  without  distinct  warrant  in  Scripture,  but  also  in  large  de- 
gree illusive  and  dangerous  both  in  what  they  assert  an<l  what  they 
imply  ?  It  is  not  safe  to  assert  for  Christianity,  viewed  as  a  form  of 
religion,  anything  more  than  the  Bible  asserts  for  it;  it  is  not  wise  to 
claim  for  it  an  extent  of  scope  or  of  application  beyond  that  which 
its  Founder  has  clearly  defined. 

(3.)  Arguments  from  the  nature  of  God  also  need  to  be  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  very  thoughtfully  applied— especially  at  points  wliere, 
as  is  admitted,  we  have  no  explicit  divine  teaching  to  guide  us.  God 
is  His  own  interpreter,  and  the  Bible  is  His  interpretation,  alike  of  His 
character  and  of  His  administration.  That  He  will  deal  justly  with 
all  men — with  dying  infants,  with  the  heathen,  with  such  as  j>erished 
in  the  Deluge,  as  with  us — we  may  be  fully  assured.  That  He  will  in- 
flict punishment  wherever  He  sees  it  to  be  deserved,  and  especially 
wherever  men  revolt  against  His  grace;  and  that  punishment  will 
continue  as  long  as  sin  lasts,  though  it  be  forever,  we  are  also  fully 
assured.  That  God  is  merciful  as  well  as  just,  and  will  deal  in  tender- 
ness with  all,  even  with  the  incorrigibly  wicked,  we  are  confident  ; 
and  that  such  manifestations  of  mercy  will  always  be  harmonized 
with  the  demands  of  equity,  and  will  go  no  farther  than  righteousness 
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pennits,  we  are  no  less  confident.  The  largest  hope  which  our  sense- 
of  His  love  suggests,  may  be  cherished  just  so  far  as  His  Word  fur- 
nishes a  warrant  for  it,  and  so  far  as  His  own  perfect  nature  as  seen 
in  His  Word  and  His  works  sustains  it.  But  here  we  must  pause. 
Reasonings  which  carry  us  outward  to  the  very  verge  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  and  then  seduce  us  beyond  the  acknowledged  limits  of  that 
Faith,  are  of  doubtful  validity  and  of  questionable  value.  Argu- 
ments drawn  from  what  we  may  imagine  God  to  be,  or  to  be  under 
obligation  to  do,  and  handled  by  us  without  any  explicit  divine  teach- 
ing to  hold  them  up,  are  not  only  doubtful,  but  may  become  danger- 
ous. And  t)ie  dogma  of  Probation  after  Death,  so  far  as  it  rests  on 
«uch  reasonings  and  arguments — so  far  as  it  seeks  to  maintain  itself, 
before  the  mind  of  the  Church,  by  speculative  considerations  drawn 
from  whatever  source,  while  confessing  itself  unable  to  justify  itself 
by  the  positive  teaching  of  Scripture — can  never  become  a  Doctrine  : 
it  must  remain  a  dogma  forever. 


II.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  MINISTRY. 

NO.  V. 

By  President  E.  G.  Robinson,  D.D.,  Brown  University. 

A  Christian  minister  is  efficient  and  useful  in  proportion  as  he  is 
enabled  to  win  others  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  to  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  all  Christian  truth.  His  means  and  methods 
must  depend  partly  on  the  nature  of  Christianity  itself,  and  partly  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  The  facts  and  principles 
of  Christianity  are,  of  course,  the  same  for  all  times;  but  the  popular 
apprehension  of  these  varies  among  different  peoples  and  at  different 
periods.  Without  regard  for  the  knowledge  and  mental  habits  and 
tastes  of  a  people,  the  most  diligent  labor  may  be  fruitless.  The 
Apostle  Paul  would  never  have  preached  the  same  sermon  at  Athens 
that  he  had  preached  in  Jerusalem;  and  Jonathan  Edwards  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  preach  at  Enfield,  in  1886,  the  sermon  he 
preached  there  in  1741.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  would  to-day  be  laughed 
at  and  mobbed  in  Chicago;  and  the  Mr.  Moody  of  1886  would  have 
been  hooted  and  stoned  at  Assisi  in  1215.  Every  man  is  first  the 
creature  of  his  own  time,  and  then  in  turn  helps  to  change  his  time 
into  another  that  is  to  follow. 

If  the  work  of  the  minister  is  to  win  to  completeness  of  service  of 
Christ,  then  his  chief  function  must  be  to  create  and  to  deepen  Chris- 
tian conviction.  The  more  effectually  he  does  this,  the  more  effective 
and  useful  is  he.  And  there  are  various  means  by  which  he  may  do 
it.  Preaching  is  one  means,  but  certainly  not  the  only  one,  and  in 
this  age  not  even  the  most  efficient.  The  number  of  actual  conver- 
sions traceable  to  ordinary  pulpit  ministrations  is  but  a  fraction  of 
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the  word  is  still  one  of  the  great  agencies  of  our  modem  Christianity, 
we  may  instance  three  or  four  conditions  that,  duly  existing,  would 
give  to  ministers,  both  as  preachers  and  guides,  a  larger  measure  of 
usefulness  than  ro  inconsiderable  portion  of  them  seem  now  to 
possess. 

The  first  condition  we  would  name  is  an  all-controlling  conviction 
of  the  absolute  truth  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  This  is  essential  to  the 
best  performance  of  every  function  of  the  minister  ;  without  it  there 
can  be  no  real  success  in  preaching.  Public  speech  that  is  to  move 
any  one  must  be  vital  with  emotion — emotion  springing  from  the 
heart,  emotion  that  can  be  generated  only  by  a  conviction  that  has  no 
shadow  of  doubt  resting  on  it.  Nor  will  the  semblance  of  emotion 
suffice.  Intellectual  enthusiasm,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  active 
mental  energy,  and  the  product  of  vivid  thinking,  has  its  uses,  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  real  emotion;  but  it  begets  no  religious  emotions 
in  others.  Feigned  emotion,  however  skillful  the  counterfeit,  is  easily 
detected  by  the  discerning,  and  is  only  and  always  mischievous  in  its 
influence  on  both  him  who  feigns  it  and  on  those  whom  it  aims  to 
affect.  Deep  feeling,  like  real  courage,  is  never  noisy  nor  anxious  to 
display  itself;  shallow  feeling,  like  a  shallow  brook,  is  often  noisiest 
where  there  is  least  of  it,  and  where  nature  most  obstructs  its  move- 
ment. Profound  emotions,  like  the  tides  of  the  sea,  moving  silently 
though  perceptibly,  lift  up  and  carry  on  their  bosom  with  ease  all  that 
comes  within  their  reach.  It  is  the  deep-sea  feeling  of  the  heart,  and 
not  the  effervescence  of  animated  speech,  that  gives  power  to  move 
assemblies,  to  change  the  currents  of  social  thought  and  shape  the 
character  of  a  generation;  and  it  is  also  a  feeling  that  can  justify  it- 
self by  appeal  to  the  grounds  of  conviction,  and  so  justify  as  to 
awaken  like  convictions  and  feelings  in  all  who  hear.  A  clearer  and 
stronger  conviction  of  the  truth  of  all  that  the  New  Testament  makes 
known  to  us  would  insure  a  more  effective  ministry  alike  in  the  pul- 
pit and  in  all  the  manifold  walks  of  daily  life. 

A  second  condition  that  may  be  named,  is  a  higher  degree  of  illus- 
tration in  the  minister's  own  person  of  what  he  would  have  other  peo- 
ple become;  and  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  truth  always  takes  a 
coloring  from  the  mind  through  which  it  comes  to  us.  Only  from 
Jesus,  who  Himself  was  the  truth,  did  it  come  in  its  own  pure  white 
light.  Even  the  apostles,  repeating  it,  gave  it  each  his  own  personal 
coloring.  Individual  minds,  endeavoring  with  utmost  honesty  to 
represent  Christ  and  His  apostles  aright,  impart  to  the  truth  each  his 
own  spiritual  hues.  The  more  completely  the  truth  controls  and 
models  them,  the  more  exactly  and  effectively  do  they  represent  it. 
Secondly,  every  personality  has  its  own  power.  The  power  may  be 
unconsciously  exerted  and  unconsciously  felt,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
real.     The  exterior  semblance,  which  has  its  own  influence,  may  belie 
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the  interior  reality,  but  the  inner  reality  is  sure  to  reveal  itself,  and 
its  power  to  be  felt.  Though  no  words  declare  it,  it  will  act,  and  no 
words  can  speak  with  the  emphasis  of  deeds;  it  will  crystallize  itself 
into  character,  and  no  energy  of  speech  can  equal  the  unuttered  lan- 
guage of  character.  The  man  is  thus  moi*e  than  the  preacher,  though 
popular  estimate  too  often  reverses  this.  One  of  the  worst  symptoms 
of  our  time  is  a  disposition  to  wink  at  clerical  weaknesses  and  pecca- 
dilloes, if  only  there  be  racinesss  and  entertainment  in  the  pulpit. 
Thoughtless  people  may  be  induced  to  eat  tainted  meat  when  highly 
seasoned  and  daintily  garnished;  but  a  deadly  poison,  no  less  surely 
because  insidiously,  works  its  way  to  the  vitals.  Truth  is  w^holesomo 
and  invigorating  when  enforced  by  high  character.  A  higher  type  of 
Christian  manhood  than  that  now  found  in  too  many  ministers  of  the 
gospel  would  add,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  power  they  are  exerting. 

Again,  a  loyalty  to  God  and  to  truth  that  excludes  all  fear  of  man 
and  all  craving  for  the  applause  of  man,  is  another  special  need  among 
the  average  ministers  of  our  time.  A  suspicion  of  timidity,  or  of  self- 
seeking,  will  quench  the  fire  of  the  most  burning  words  of  the  preacher. 
Moral  cowards  are  despised  by  those  who  are  themselves  cowardly; 
and  clerical  ambition  is  pretty  sure  to  overleap  itself.  Moral 
courage  is  revered  even  by  those  to  whom  it  deals  its  deadliest 
blows;  self-sacrifice  awakens  admiration  even  in  the  breast  of  the 
most  selfish.  A  trimming  and  temporizing  minister  never  fails  to 
forfeit  the  respect  of  those  whom  he  is  most  anxious  to  conciliate. 
The  demand  on  ministers  for  fearless  honesty  in  dealing  with  men 
was  never  greater  than  at  this  hour.  Meanness,  dishonesty,  covetous- 
ness,  vice,  in  the  congregation  or  church,  sometimes  exact  silence 
towards  themselves  as  a  condition  of  their  pecuniary  support.  Noth- 
ing less  than  the  spirit  of  the  old  prophets  can  meet  such  emergencies. 
There  must  be  special  care  that  in  denouncing  the  divine  wrath  it 
shall  not  be  discolored  with  personal  indignation.  It  is  God's  wrath 
and  not  man's  anger  that  is  to  smite  the  soul  for  its  good.  But  a  much 
clearer  and  fuller  enforcement  of  moral  law  against  every  form  of  evil 
than  is  now  common  in  popular  ministrations  would  impart  to  them  a 
wholesome  and  much-needed  tonic. 

Again,  and  finally,  continuous  and  progressive  efficiency  in  the  min- 
ister requires  continuous  growth  of  powers  and  of  resources,  and  re- 
quires them,  because  of  his  exposure  to  an  almost  omniscient  and  a  mer- 
ciless scrutiny.  The  apartments  of  no  man's  soul  are  so  completely 
laid  open  to  the  public  gaze  as  are  his.  Whoever  will  may  take  an 
inventory  of  their  furnishing.  Every  sermon  mirrors  them.  Every 
act  is  a  window  through  which  they  may  be  seen.  And,  withal,  the 
very  ofiiee  of  a  minister  makes  him  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  publio 
eye,  while  the  functions  of  his  office  invites  curiosity  and  criticism. 
The  gauge  of  no  other  man  in  the  community  is,  on  the  wl\oW^«^  ^^x- 
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Tectly  taken.  The  intellectual  and  spiritual  poverty  of  no  one  is  so 
quickly  detected,  and  the  riches  of  none  are  so  gladly  recognized  and 
00  loyally  appreciated*  But  the  moment  one  is  seen  to  have  exhausted 
his  little  store,  and  to  be  making  no  new  acquisitions,  the  moment  it 
is  known  that  he  has  no  intellectual  and  moral  reserves,  but  is  either 
repeating  himself  or  serving  the  ''  cold  victuals  "  he  has  picked  up  from 
other  people's  tables,  his  usefulness  is  gone.  No  one  can  hold  the  at- 
tention or  command  the  respect  of  a  people  to-day  who  cannot  instruct 
them,  who  is  not,  in  his  special  line  of  knowledge,  in  advance  of  them, 
and  is  not  every  day  taking  in  more  rapidly  than  he  is  giving  out. 
The  larger  his  growth,  if  it  be  synmietrical,  the  more  efficient  will  he 
l>ecome.  And  if  all  this  be  true  of  the  individual,  mor«  than  equally 
true  is  it  of  the  ministry  as  a  class.  It  would  add  immensely  to  their 
power  if  they  could  all  rise  to  higher  aims  at  development  of  all  their 
powers,  and  at  enlargement  of  their  resources,  by  gathering  from  every 
open  field  of  knowledge. 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  one  attempts  anything  like  a  complete  discus- 
.  «ion  of  the  hundred  points  at  which  the  ministry  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. Suffice  here  to  mention,  in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  a 
few  of  the  obvious  particulars  in  which  improvement  among  a  very 
large  number  is  both  possible  and  much  to  be  desired  :  such  as 
j^ater  naturalness  of  manner,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it;  less 
of  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  caste;  a  more  complete  eschewing  of  all 
•oant  and  rant;  more  accurate  and  various  knowledge,  combined  with 
•completer  mastery  of  the  Bible  and  of  whatever  all  ministers  are  ex- 
pected to  know;  more  interest  and  participation  in  whatever  promises 
to  alleviate  human  ills  or  promote  human  welfare;  less  regard  for 
«elf  in  personal  decisions,  and  more  of  a  disposition  to  build  on  one's 
own  foundations  rather  than  on  those  of  another  man's  laying;  less 
regard  for  the  growth  of  one's  own  sect  or  church,  and  more  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  common  kingdom  of  Christ;  a  livelier  regard  for  the 
real  essence  of  living  truth,  and  less  reverence  for  the  mere  dead  letter 
of  orthodoxy;  a  more  vivid  apprehension  of  Christ  as  an  ever-living 
personality,  and  a  profounder  faith  in  the  certainty  and  completeness 
of  His  final  triumph  in  the  world.  If  in  each  and  all  of  these  things 
the  coming  ministry  could  improve  on  the  present,  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  effectiveness  and  usefulness  would  doubtless  ensue. 


in.— OUGHT   PROHIBITION  TO  BE  MADE  A  POLITICAL 
QUESTION  ?    IF  SO,  WITH  WHAT  LIMITATIONS  ? 

NO.    IX. 

By  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  New  York. 
A  QUESTION  now  prominently  before  the  people  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  is,  whether  the   manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
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drinks  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  I  am  asked  to  give  my  opinion 
on  the  subject,  which  I  do  with  entire  frankness,  although  aware  that 
many  wise  and  good  men  entertain  a  different  view.  The  proposed 
legislation  seems  to  me  injudicious  and  undesirable. 

1.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sumptuary  law,  a  law  designed  to  limit 
the  private,  personal  expenditures  of  individuals.  Such  laws  have 
been  enacted  at  very  different  times,  and  in  very  different  countries, 
yet  have  always  failed  to  accomplish  any  good  end.  The  experiment 
was  tried  by  the  Locrian  legislator,  Zaleucus,  450  B.  C,  and  after- 
wards repeatedly  in  the  Roman  republic,  but  always  with  the  same 
result.  The  laws  were  enacted,  but  they  remained  a  dead  letter  on 
the  statute-book.  In  modern  Europe  the  experiment  was  renewed. 
Sumptuary  enactments  were  made  in  England  as  early  as  Edward  III., 
and  the  last  of  them  was  not  repealed  until  1856.  In  France  they 
began  with  Philip  lY.,  and  continued  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. But  all  have  now  come  to  an  end,  partly  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  enforcing  them,  and  partly  because  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  legitimate  functions  of  government.  A  sumptuary- 
law  is  an  abridgment  of  individual  liberty  and  of  the  natural  right 
of  every  man  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  provided  he  works  no 
ill  to  his  neighbor.  Prohibition  means  that  no  man  shall  be  able  to 
buy  a  single  glass  of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  save  for  medicinal  or  sac- 
ramental purposes.  This  is  a  serious  restriction  of  personal  liberty, 
and  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  absolute  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  society.  But  how  can  such  a  plea  be  made  out  in  the 
case  of  a  moderate  drinker — say,  for  instance,  one  who  drinks  a  glass 
of  wine  and  no  more  every  day  at  his  dinner  ?  Will  any  law-maker 
say  that  such  a  man  works  any  ill  to  his  neighbor  ?  Where  does  the 
State  get  the  right  to  interfere  with  a  private,  personal  matter  of  this 
kind  ?  It  might  just  as  well  undertake  to  say  what  one  shall  have 
upon  his  table,  or  how  he  shall  dress  his  children,  or  what  sums  he 
shall  give  in  charity. 

2.  The  doctrine  implies  a  wrong  principle,  or,  at  least,  is  frequently 
advocated  upon  such  a  principle,  viz.,  that  any  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  a  malum  in  se.  This  runs  counter  to  the  common  judgment 
of  men,  to  the  ethics  of  all  ages,  and  to  the  Word  of  God.  In  the 
latter,  drunkenness  is  denounced  without  stint  and  without  limit,  but 
the  use  of  strong  drink  is  never  confounded  with  the  abuse  of  it. 
Had  the  sacred  writers  entertained  the  same  opinion  as  the  modem 
advocates  of  total  abstinence,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  express 
it  in  such  terms  as  would  not  admit  of  misapprehension.  But  they 
have  not  done  so.  Nor  will  any  exegetical  scholar  of  repute  in  any 
part  of  Christendom  commit  himself  to  the  dictum  that  either  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New  makes  it  sinful  to  partake,  in  any  degree, 
of  intoxicating  drinks.     And  with  this  agree  the  great  ethlc&l^^frtvXet^ 
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of  antiquity.  They  put  intemperance  under  the  ban,  but  not  the  tem- 
perate use  of  stimulants.  Nor  does  it  avail  to  say  that  the  error  of 
the  Prohibitionists  is  on  the  right  side.  Truth  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance; nor  is  there  ever  gain,  in  the  long  run,  by  insisting  upon 
false  principles.  It  is  a  serious  injury  to  make  that  a  sin  which  is  not 
a  sin,  to  interpolate  human  enactments  into  the  divine  law,  and  to 
seek  to  control  men's  consciences  on  a  wrong  basis.  Sooner  or  later 
the  error  is  discovered,  and  then  occurs  a  reaction,  under  the  influence 
of  which  men  reject  all  law  and  give  way  to  wild  excesses.  The  only 
safe  way  is  to  adhere  to  Scriptural  principles  and  standards.  Time 
has  shown  again  and  again,  in  ethics  as  well  as  theology,  that  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men. 

8.  Prohibition  does  not  prohibit.  In  the  State  of  Maine  it  has  been 
the  law  for  nearly  a  generation,  yet  failure  is  confessed.  First,  the 
law  is  evaded,  and  as  soon  as  one  eva)sion  is  detected  another  is  in- 
vented. Secondly,  where  the  ofiicers  of  a  city  or  district  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  law,  it  is  openly  and  habitually  violated.  Thirdly,  where 
the  officers  are  rigid  in  performing  their  duty,  clubs  are  formed,  of 
young  men  or  old,  who  import  liquors  from  without  the  State  and  use 
them  ad  libitum.  These  things  I  do  not  understand  to  be  denied  by 
any  one,  and  they  are  of  great  weight.  It  is  often  sought  to  turn 
their  force  by  saying  that  the  Decalogue  is  constantly  transgressed, 
and  that,  therefore,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  it  should  be  counter- 
manded. This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  absurd  logic  by  which  well- 
meaning  men  contrive  to  deceive  themselves  and  others.  The  Moral 
Law  is  the  reflection  of  God's  infinite  holiness,  and  it  defines  at  once 
and  forever  the  duties  flowing  from  the  relations  of  the  creature  to 
the  Creator.  It  has  its  being  in  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  and  can- 
not be  affected,  as  to  its  excellence  or  authority,  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
obeyed  or  disobeyed.  Prohibition,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  human  enact- 
ment, intended  to  reach  a  certain  definite  end,  and  of  no  use,  save  in 
so  far  as  it  reaches  that  end.  It  is  a  mere  police  arrangement,  resting 
upon  no  ultimate  or  fundamental  principle,  but  simply  based  upon  ex- 
pediency. Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  does  not  accomplish  the 
object,  the  whole  reason  for  its  existence  fails;  whereas  the  entire  and 
continuous  apostasy  of  the  whole  human  race  would  furnish  not  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  repealing  any  one  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

4.  In  this  country,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  a  law  depend  upon  the 
moral  support  of  the  people  whom  it  is  to  govern.  If  they  regard  it 
unfavorably,  it  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  fall  into  "  innocuous  desue- 
tude." The  officers  who  are  to  carry  it  out  fail  to  enforce  it,  or,  if 
they  make  the  attempt,  it  is  in  a  half-hearted  and  irresolute  way, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  Ordinarily,  a  single 
policeman  or  constable  has  little  difficulty  in  controlling  many  per- 
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sons,  each  of  whom  is  stronger  than  he,  because  it  is  understood  that 
behind  him  stands  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ready  and  willing  to 
sustain  his  authority.  But  if  the  law  be  unpopular,  or  opposed  to  the 
convictions  of  the  community,  very  serious  difficulties  stand  in  the 
way,  and  often  they  whose  help,  under  other  circumstances,  might  be 
confidently  relied  upon,  either  stand  aloof  or  become  active  opponents. 
This  is  the  difficulty  which  confronts  a  prohibitory  law  in  many  parts 
of  our  country.  In  this  city,  for  example,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  whole  army  of  the  United  States  could  enforce  such  a 
law.  The  usual  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  people  must  be  educated 
into  such  views  and  feelings  as  are  in  harmony  with  Prohibition.  But 
when  that  is  brought  about,  the  law  is  no  longer  needed.  The  moral 
public  sentiment  would  of  itself  restrain  effectually  the  abuses  that 
prevail,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  saloons.  Meanwhile,  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  legal  enactments,  the  propriety  of  which  is  ques- 
tioned by  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  is  anything  but  wise. 

5.  When  Prohibition  is  urged  forward  by  the  formation  of  a  dis- 
tinct party  to  operate  on  thia  polls  with  this  for  its  single  object,  the 
movement  descends  to  the  plane  of  partisan  politics,  and  is  liable  to 
all  the  evils  which  characterize  such  a  warfare.  Truth  is  often  sub- 
ordinated to  victory.  Abuse  takes  the  place  of  argument.  Person- 
alities are  substituted  for  principles.  Unwholesome  alliances  are 
made  ;  for  politics,  like  misery,  "  makes  strange  bedfellows."  And 
there  is  a  general  lowering  of  the  moral  tone  all  along  the  line.  Forty 
years  ago,  a  zealous  friend  of  Temperance  said  to  me  that  whenever 
the  matter  was  dragged  into  politics  the  cause  suffered  a  set-back. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  same  result  has  followed  ever 
since.  A  priori  a  different  result  might  have  been  expected.  One 
would  think  that  the  introduction  of  a  moral  issue,  one  based  upon 
philanthropy  and  a  generous  regard  for  human  welfare,  would  have 
lifted  up  the  whole  plane  of  political  discussion  and  led  men  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues  before  the  people  in  the  dry  light  of  pure  reason.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  good,  instead  of  ameliorating  the  bad, 
was  itself  drawn  down  to  the  low  level.  Misrepresentations,  scur- 
rilities, impeachments  of  motives,  and  "  the  pious  abuse,"  familiar  to 
controversialists  of  every  age  and  class,  were  freely  indulged.  As 
the  Latin  poet  says,  "  That  men  cross  the  sea  but  keep  the  same  mind," 
so  here,  the  theme  of  party  journalism  was  changed,  but  the  manners 
were  the  same. 

6.  A  more  serious  evil  is  found  in  the  effect  which  zeal  for  prohib- 
itory laws  has  upon  the  true  spirit  of  reform.  That  spirit  is 
rational,  moral,  and  based  on  principle.  It  seeks  to  produce  a  radical 
change,  proceeding  from  within  outwardly;  one  in  which  reason  and 
conscience  are  concerned,  and  in  which  the  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit  is 
invoked,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to  endure.    The  sub- 
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9.  Once  more,  the  hae-and-ciy  for  Prohibition  tends  to  pat  points 
of  ethics  in  a  wrong  relation.     Intemperance  is  certainly  an  appalling 
evily  and  U-roperance  is  an  admirable  Christian  virtue;  bat  there  are 
other  evils  besides  the  former,  and  there  are  other  graces  besides  the 
latter.     Two  of  the  worst  men  I  have  ever  personally  known,  were 
men  who  rarely  drank  at  all,  and  never  to  excess;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors  is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole  of  Christian  character.     The 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  it  forbids  not  only  one  sin 
but  all  sins,  and  enjoins  not  only  one  virtue  but  all  virtues.     The  re- 
formations it  effects    extend    to   the  whole  character,    and  reach 
just  as  much  evil  passions  of  the  mind  as  evil  appetites  of  the  body. 
Now,  whatever  tends  to  disturb  this  equilibrium  and  lighten  the  press- 
ure on  one  part,  by  increasing  it  on  another,  is  sure,  in  the  end,  to 
work  badly.     Professional  advocates  of  Temperance  have  sometimes 
indulged  in  an  intemperance  of  speech  which  was  as  criminal  as  the 
vice  they  proposed  to  extirpate.     Specific  evils  must,  of  course,  be 
met  by  specific  efforts,  but  these  need  not  be  so  conducted  as  to  dis- 
locate Christian  morals  and  lead  men  to  substitute  a  single  trait  of  ex- 
cellence for  the  whole  assemblage  of  Christian  graces.      It  is  right  to 
be  temperate,  and  promote  in  all  proper  ways  temperance  in  others,  but 
it  is  not  right  to  act  and  speak  as  if  this  were  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
Yet,  that  this  is  sometimes  actuary  done,  and  that  it  is  a  natural  re- 
sult of  certain  modes  of  thought  and  speech,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
There  is  one  of  the  Old  Testament  worthies  whom  the  Prohibitionists 
may  consider  a  man  after  their  own  heart,  for,  so  far  as  appears,  he 
never  touched  wine  or  strong  drink  during  his  whole  life,  yet  Samson 
is  usually  considered  the  weakest  of  the  Hebrew  saints,  and  some 
deny  that  he  was  one  at  all. 


IV.— THE  MAXIMUM  OF  TIME  FOR  STUDY. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  Driver. 

Duty  and  ambition  oblige  every  minister  of  tne  Gospel  to  do  his 
utmost,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  study  and 
the  intensity  of  the  application.  A  godly  ambition  moves  a  man  to 
earnestly  covet  the  widest  fields  of  usefulness,  and  duty  requires  him 
to  put  forth  every  effort  possible  to  cultivate  that  field  diligently  and 
thoroughly.  He  must  not  only  do  whatsoever  his  hands  find  to  do, 
but  he  must  do  it  with  his  miorht. 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  minister's  usefulness  depends  upon  his 
diligence  as  a  student.  Indeed,  this  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  true 
in  every  public  vocation.  The  foremost  lawyers,  j)hysicians,  states- 
men, and  even  men  of  affairs,  have  been,  and  still  are,  devout  students 
of  books  as  well  as  of  men.     And,  as  a  rule,  they  who  have  achieved 
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a  permanent  fame  have  been  the  most  familiar  with  the  realm  of 
ideas.  We  have  had  but  one  Patrick  Henry,  who  could  welUnigh 
utterly  abandon  books  and  affairs  and  yet  walk  as  a  prince  among 
men,  occupying  a  conspicuous  place,  and  fulfilling  a  sublime  destiny. 
"  Men  of  letters,"  however  much  a  world  unworthy  of  them  may 
deride  them,  have  been  the  largest  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  and 
whatever  pages  of  the  world's  history  are  brilliant  are  so  because  their 
names  adorn  them  and  their  achievements  made  them  illustrious. 

This  is  pre-eminently  true  in  the  Church.  In  every  century,  the 
men  who  have  made  a  permanent  impress,  and  have  shed  a  lustre  on 
their  faith,  have  been  the  devoutest  students  and  the  ripest  scholars. 
The  love  of  books  and  of  men  have  gone  hand-in-hand,  and  seem  to 
have  mutually  intensified  each  other.  Augustine,  Wiclif,  Hus8» 
Savonarola,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Wesley,  are  familiar  examples.  Nor 
would  we  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  were  to  say  that  their  success  as 
8oul-winners  was  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  and  scholastic 
attainments.  It  is  true,  we  have  wandering  and  erratic  evangelists^ 
who  "  draw  for  a  season  "  and  then  drop  into  semi-obscurity — ^men 
who  sometimes  even  boast  of  their  illiteracy ;  but  who  would  com- 
pare them  with  such  evangelists  as  John  Wesley  and  George  White- 
field  ?  Even  in  the  Apostolic  College  this  truth  found  a  conspicuous 
illustration  in  the  Apostle  Paul :  outranking  in  studiousness  and 
scholarship,  he  also  outranked  in  zeal  and  usefulness. 

The  conviction  of  the  Church  upon  this  point  is  seen  in  the  scores 
of  colleges  and  theological  schools  founded  and  supported  in  our  own 
and  other  lands.  And  that  there  is  a  rising  appreciation  of  learning, 
even  among  the  lowliest,  is  seen  in  the  increasing  collections  taken 
annually  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Education.  Doctor  Town- 
send,  addressing  ministers,  gives  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of 
Methodism  when  he  says  :  "  Let  men  say  what  they  may  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  in  the  study  that  the  minister  gains  the  mastery  over  men. 
See  the  golden  words  on  this  subject  in  the  Discipline  !  You  are  to 
do  the  profound  religious  thinking  for  the  people,  and  you  must  do 
it  in  the  study.  When  the  spectres  of  unbelief  arise  among  your 
people,  they  will  come  to  you  and  demand  light  and  explanation,  and 
you  must  not,  dare  not,  turn  them  away."  And  again:  "To  be  a 
prophet  is  to  be  something  of  a  stranger." 

The  young  minister,  coming  to  realize  for  the  first  time  that  his 
success  as  a  soul-winner  will  be  decided  largely  by  his  studiousness 
and  scholarship,  naturally  asks:  How  much  time,  how  many  hours 
per  day,  can  I  devote  to  study  without  injuring  my  mental  force  or 
impairing  my  physical  constitution  ?  And  the  depth  of  piety  and 
Christ-likeness  possessed  by  the  individual  will  be  indicated  by  the 
fervor  with  which  this  question  is  asked.  The  Christ-like,  Pauline- 
spirited  young  minister  will  ask  the  question  with  all  the  intensity  of 
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his  soul.  And  whoever  takes  it  upon  himself  to  answer  this  question 
should  speak  with  exceeding  care,  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  he  places  the 
standard  too  low  and  causes  the  young  minister  to  fail  to  reach  the 
maximum  of  his  powers  and  usefulness;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
places  the  standard  too  high,  and  causes  the  young  minister  to  attempt 
too  much  and  thus  wreck  himself  entirely.  These  two  extremes  must 
be  guarded  against 

In  answering  this  question,  observe, cfirst  of  all,  how  much  study 
per  diem  others  have  done  without  injury  to  body  or  mind.  The 
elder  Pliny,  on  land  or  sea,  carried  a  blank  note-book,  in  which  he 
made  constant  entries.  The  younger  Pliny  was  a  well-nigh  perpetual 
reader.  Charlemagne  had  his  secretaries  read  to  him  while  he  dined. 
Thomas  Moore,  Bishop  Burnett,  and  many  others,  including  John 
Wesley,  commenced  their  day's  work  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Gibbon  entered  his  study  at  6  a.  m.  Milton  was  accustomed  to  say: 
'*  My  morning  task  is  where  it  ought  to  be,  at  home,  not  sleeping,  but 
in  winter  before  the  earliest  bell,  or  in  summer  before  the  earliest 
song,  reading  good  authors,  or  having  them  read."  Leibnitz  never 
left  his  study  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  The  same  might  almost  be 
said  of  the  late  Victor  Hugo.  A  German,  in  reply  to  the  question: 
How  do  the  Germans  accomplish  so  much?  said:  *'  The  German  gets 
up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  works  four  hours  before  break- 
fas' ;  then  eats  half  an  hour  and  stays  with  his  family  half  an  hour 
longe^;  he  then  works  six  hours  longer,  and  then  dines  another 
hour,  after  which  he  works  four  hours  more," — fourteen  hours  in 
all.  Napoleon,  feverish,  impatient,  and  busy  as  he  was,  devoted 
eight  hours  per  day  to  study.  Von  Blancke,  the  German  historian, 
now  past  eighty  years  of  age,  devotes  from  seven  to  eight  hours 
per  day  to  mental  work.  George  W.  Cable  works  from  9  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  M. 

But  these  facts  may  be  misleading.  They  who  have  endured  sft 
much  may  have  had  exceptional  physical  and  mental  constitutions. 
What  they  have  done  with  ease  might  be  a  Herculean,  if  not,  indeed, 
an  impossible,  task  for  others.  Hence  we  cannot  decide  definitely 
for  ourselves  from  this  data. 

But  there  is  a  higher  source  of  information — a  more  reliable  class 
of  data — namely,  the  testimony  of  experts  and  specialists  in  diseases 
of  the  nerve  and  brain.  I  have  before  me  the  opinions  of  four  of  the 
leading  names  in  that  department  :  Wm.  H.  Thomson,  M.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Maurice  N.  Miller,  M.  D.,  of 
the  same  institution  ;  A.  B.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  Isaac  C.  Walker,  M.  D.,  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Indiana. 

The  following  are  a  number  of  questions  I  have  asked  these  gentle- 
men, with  their  responses: 
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1.  About  how  many  hours  per  day,  approximately  speaking,  can  an 
ordinary  man  devote  to  study  ? 

Dr.  Walker  answers:  "Six  hours."  Dr.  Arnold:  "I  think  that 
one-third  of  the  twenty-four  hours  devoted  to  study  keeps  within  the 
physiological  limit."  Dr.  Miller  :  "  A  greater  amount  of  lasting 
knowledge — a  greater  stock  of  ever-available  information — at  leasts 
on  technical  subjects — can  be  acquired  by  devoting  five  hours  per  day 
to  (intense)  study  than  will  result  from  the  use  of  a  greater  share  of 
the  day.  By  study,  I  mean  such  application  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  acquirement  of  the  principles  of  a  science,  for  example,  and  not 
simple  reading,  requiring  little  mental  effort."  Dr.  Thomson  :  "  The 
time  which  can  be  devoted  to  study  each  day  varies  with  each  person, 
and  is  modified  by  habit,  by  the  nature  of  the  study,  etc.  As  a  rule, 
however,  eight  hours  of  real  study  is  the  most  a  man  can  do,  and  then 
it  should  be  at  some  accustomed  kind  of  work.  New  work,  such  as 
composing,  cannot  be  carried  on  for  more  than  half  that  time. 

2.  Can  some  races,  e.  ^.,  the  German,  endure  more  hard  study  than 
other  races? 

Dr.  Walker  answers:  "  Yes."  Dr.  Arnold:  "  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  not  the  superior  mental  robustness,  but  rather  industry  and 
the  national  taste  for  philosophizing,  which  induces  the  Germans  to 
devote  an  unusual  stretch  of  time  to  intellectual  labor."  I  find  a 
wide  diversity  of  opinions  on  this  point. 

3.  Do  you  consider  Napoleon's  rule— eight  hours  for  study — gener* 
ally  practicable  ? 

Dr.  Walker  replies:  "  No."  Dr.  Miller:  "  Eight  hours  per  day  may 
well  be  devoted  to  literary  work,  but  it  is  too  prolonged  a  period  for 
continual,  intense,  mental  application." 

4.  Do  you  know  any  who,  as  a  rule,  spend  ten  or  twelve  hours  per 
day  at  actual  study  ? 

•  Dr.  Walker  answers:  "No."  Dr.  Arnold:  "  I  know  of  a  few  per- 
sons who  daily  spend  ten  hours  in  doing  laboratory  work."  Dr.  Thom- 
son: "I  do  know  of  persons  spending  ten  and  twelve  hours  in  the 
study,  but  it  is  in  scissors  work,  such  as  writing  for  encycloptedias, 
etc. ;  original  work  is  impossible  through  such  a  stretch  more  than  for 
a  few  days."  Dr.  Miller:  "  Yes;  many  of  our  students  devote  more 
than  eight  hours  of  the  day  to  hard  study,  but  they  invariably  break 
down  after  two  months,  and  frequently  establish  the  foundation  for 
fatal  results.  Insomnia,  headache,  loss  of  memory,  etc.,  begin  the 
train  of  symptoms  which  indicate  mental  overwork.  I  know  of  none 
who  devote  eight  hours  daily  to  hard  study  for  any  protracted 
period." 

5.  In  excessive  study,  which  usually  fails  first — body  or  brain  ? 
Dr.  Walker  says:  "The  brain."     Dr.  Miller:  "Physical;  the  men- 
tal rarely,  in  comparison."    Dr.  Arnold:  "I  doubt  whether  a  mature 
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brain  would  suffer  first  from  excessive  study.*'  Dr.  Thomson  agrees 
with  Drs.  Miller  and  Arnold. 

6.  Do  you  think  many  men,  JuxbituaUyy  study  as  many  hours  per 
day  as  their  physical  and  mental  health  and  strength  would  permit  ? 

Dr.  Walker  answers:  "No."  Dr.  Miller:  *' No."  Dr.  Thomson: 
**  Over-study  is  uncommon,  like  overwork.  Men  do  not  often  break 
down  from  overwork."  Dr.  Aniold:  "Probably  there  are  many  men 
who  habitually  study  as  many  hours  per  day  as  their  mental  and  bodily 
capabilities  would  permit.  Such  a  task  is  very  much  lightened  by  the 
pleasure  which  attends  all  intellectual  activity."  Dr.  Arnold  also  says: 
^*  I  believe  that  an  ordinary  man  in  good  health,  who  gets  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sleep,  who  feels  well  and  takes  daily  some  out-door  exer- 
cise, may  safely  exceed  this  limit  [8  hours]  from  two  to  four  hours." 

The  foremost  experts  and  specialists  make  several  distinctions  that 
are  worthy  of  remembrance. 

1.  Congeniality  has  much  to  do  with  the  power  of  endurance.  One 
can  pursue  a  congenial  line  of  study  twice  as  long  with  half  the  ex- 
penditure of  strength  than  he  can  pursue  a  line  that  is  not  congeniaL 

2.  A  new  line  of  study  is  much  more  exhausting  than  an  old  one. 
Entering  a  new  field,  but  half  the  usual  time  per  day  should  be  de- 
voted to  it,  until  the  mind  has  familiarized  itself  with  its  new  sur- 
roundings and  associations,  and  has  adjusted  itself  to  tliem. 

3.  The  difference  between  compilation  and  composition  should  also 
be  noted.  One  can  compile  almost  ad  infinitum  ;  but  composition 
can  only  be  pursued  a  short  period  without  rest  and  relaxation. 

4.  There  is  also  a  distinction  between  reading  and  real  study.  It 
is  one  thing  to  stand,  in  lavender  kids,  and  watch  the  wrestlers;  it  is 
another  thing,  with  bared  hands  and  arms,  to  cofitend  for  the  mastery. 

Again  and  again,  writers  upon  this  subject  urge  the  necessity  of 
plenty  of  undisturbed  sleep.  Dr.  Thomson  voices  the  wisdom  of  the 
entire  profession  when  he  says:  "When  a  man  finds  that  he  has  to 
read  over  a  page  twice  to  retain  the  ideas  of  the  author  which  he  is 
«tudying  he  should  sleep  more,  or  better.  There  is  nothing  which 
weakens  the  mind  for  study  so  much  as  imperfect  sleep." 

IVo  observations  will  conclude  our  remarks  : 

1.  Many  men  fail  to  discover  the  extent  of  their  powers  of  endurance, 
mentally  and  physically,  by  attempting  too  much  before  they  become 
inured  to  severe  and  protracted  toil  Both  brain  and  body  need  to  be 
seasoned  and  toughened  and  hardened,  l^e  ydung  apprentice  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  almost  faints  with  fatigue  at  the  close  of  the  first  day. 
The  brain  of  the  yoimg  collegian  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  is  weary 
and  jaded.  But,  after  a  time,  becoming  inured  and  accustomed  to 
toil,  the  blacksmith  and  collegian  laugh  at  their  former  fatigue  and  ac- 
complish in  the  same  length  of  time,  with  less  weariness,  a  greater 
amount  of  work      Doctor  John  Locke  says :  "  The  understanding 
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should  be  brought  to  the  difficult  and  knotty  parts  of  knowledge,  that 
try  the  strength  of  thought,  and  a  full  vent  of  the  mind,  by  insensible 
degrees ;  and  in  such  a  gradual  proceeding  nothing  is  too  hard  for  it 
He  that  begins  with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox  ;  but  he  that  will  at 
frst  go  to  take  up  an  ox  may  so  disable  himself  as  not  to  be  able  to  lift 
up  a  calf  after  thai  When  the  mind,  by  insensible  degrees,  has 
brought  itself  to  attention  and  dose  thinking,  it  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  difficulties  and  master  them  without  any  prejudice  to  itself  and 
then  it  may  go  on  roundly.  But  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon 
an  unusual  stress,  that  may  discourage  or  damp  it  for  the  future,  ought 
to  be  avoided."  We  cannot,  suddenly,  become  studious.  Both  body 
and  mind  will  break  down  under  the  stress.  But  by  **  insensible  de- 
grees" we  can  pass  from  the  small  task  and  the  brief  effort  to  the  great 
task  and  the  protracted  effort. 

2.  Do  not  the  majority  of  men  disregard  many  of  the  laws  of  psy- 
chology, physiology  and  hygiene,  and  thus  incapacitate  themselves  for 
tasks  and  protracted  and  ambitious  efforts  they  could  easily  have  ac- 
complished but  for  their  indiscreet  and  reckless  disregard  of  these  laws? 
He  who  intelligently  and  prayerfully  observes  all  the  laws  of  health — 
of  body  and  mind — ^and  then  each  day  through  the  years  actually 
comes  up  to  the  limit  of  me jital  and  bodily  strength,  may,  at  last,  almost 

"Laugh  at  impossibilities, 
And  cry:  It  shall  be  done  !" 


v.— LAY    CRITICISM    ON    THE     MINISTRY    AND     THE 

METHODS  OF  CHURCH  WORK.* 

NO.  XI. 

Views  op  Ex-Judge  Jaspab  W.  Gilbert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

<)nMtion:  How  can  the  ChrlBtian  Church  most  effectoally  work  amosg  the  nuiMW!  ? 

FzasT,  what  is  Christian  reform  ?  I  take  it  to  be  the  bringing  the  actions  of  the 
masses  more  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 

Qaestlon:  What  are  the  means  of  proTiding  for  dinemlnatlng  the  precepts  and  encouraging  th« 
pimctice  of  them  ? 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  primary  cause,  onr  system  of  education. 
That,  of  course,  begins  at  home  at  the  mother's  knee.  Secondly,  the  more  public 
and  ostentations  influence  of  the  Church,  and  our  system  of  public  education. 

Those  are  the  means. 

Question:  Now.  what  are  ihe  hindrances  ? 

The  hindrances  are,  first,  lack  of  proper  home  influence.  Secondly,  the 
divorcement  of  public  instruction  from  religious.inflaence.  The  lack  of  proper 
home  influence  proceeds,  primarily,  from  moral,  and,  secondarily,  from  yicious 
habits,  especially  intemperance. 

These  being  the  hindrances,  what  means  would  be  most  effective  in  alleviating 
them? 

L  To  remove  the  causes  of  poverty,  so  far  as  we  can.     Of  course,  this  can  be 

done  by  direct  efforts  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.      But  there  are  causes  of 

poverty  which  are  obvious  and  which  can  be  removed.     Our  system  of  public 

education  throughout  the  country  engenders  many  of  these  causes  by  an  indis- 

*  In  Intervie^rs  for  the  Hoiaijenc  Bkvisw. 
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oriminate  standard  of  instmotion  so  high  as  to  be  incompatible  with  a  proper 
condition  of  the  masses.  According  to  my  notion,  salutary  edncation  consists  merely 
in  the  formation  of  correct  habits  and  principles,  with  intelleotaal  oultnre.  No 
doabt,  eyery  GoTernment  owes  a  daty,  which  it  is  its  right  to  enforce,  to  provide 
for  a  suitable  education  of  all  its  citizens.  It  is  upon  that  basis  that  our  institu- 
tions rest.  But  the  carrying  of  popular  education  to  the  high  degree  indicated, 
by  the  system  of  laws  now  in  force,  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  yery  likely  to  be 
in  the  future,  productive  of  many  evils,  the  most  prominent  of  which  (without 
attempting  to  allude  to  the  others)  are  in  respect  of  young  men;  in  fitting  them 
for  pursuits  which  are,  and  for  a  great  many  years  have  been,  very  crowded,  such 
M  mercantile  clerkships,  the  various  professions,  and,  in  fact,  all  those  occupations 
which  do  not  involve  steady  manual  work.  It  is  a  fact,  which  every  man's  obser- 
vation will  verify,  that  compHratively  few  of  our  boys  are  brought  up  to  mechan- 
ical trades,  fewer  still  to  the  healthful  and  highly  respectable  avocations  of  country 
lift,  *nd  that  a  vast  disproportion  of  them  crowd  into  cities  and  large  towns,  seek- 
ing employments  whereby  they  con  earn  their  porridge  by  their  wits. 

And  so  in  respect  to  our  girls.  Wo  see  the  effect  of  this  evil  in  the  discontent 
everywhere  prevalent  with  the  young  girFs  sphere  of  domestic  life,  in  the  ambition 
to  live  and  shine  in  some  higher  sphere.  All  this  tends  not  only  to  discontent 
but  to  unreasonable  expectations,  and  efforts  of  questionable  character  to  obtain 
the  objects  at  which  they  aim,  and  ends,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  in  disappoint- 
ment, waste  of  time  and  effort,  dissipation,  poverty,  and  oftentimes  crime. 

Such  a  system  of  education,  if  associated  with  a  proper  system  of  religioufl 
teaching,  would  have  a  far  different  effect;  but  there  is  no  such  connection,  nor 
can  there  well  be  under  our  political  system. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Government,  State  and  Federal,  ignores  all  special 
religious  tenets.  Liberty  of  conscience  in  such  matters  is  absolute.  The  conse- 
quences are  apparent,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Then,  again,  this  same  spirit, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  religious  toler&tion,  has  resulted  in  this  country,  and 
in  most  Protestant  countries,  in  a  fatal  impairment  of  religious  unity.  Our 
churches  ore  split  up  into  an  almost  endless  variety  of  sects  and  denominations. 
While  their  disunited  efforts  are  productive  of  incalculable  good,  and,  no  doubt, 
prevent  incalculable  evil,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  compute  the  increased  effect 
which  would  be  produced  by  their  common  effort  to  promote  the  religious  train- 
ing and  welfare  of  the  masses. 

Our  churches,  notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  their  contributions  and  the 
strenuonsness  of  their  zeal  to  gather  in  the  masses,  in  a  great  measure  fail  to 
accomplish  that  result.  Excluding  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  country,  and 
confining  ourselves  to  towns,  and  especially  the  larger  towns,  and  more  especially 
our  populous  cities,  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  that  our  churches  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  mere  lecture-rooms,  from  which  the  masses  in  most  need  of  religious 
instruction  are  practically  excluded.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  would  be  in  pro- 
viding free  places  of  public  worship,  to  be  open  at  all  hours — an  object,  in  my 
judgment,  of  the  first  importance. 

Then  there  should  be  a  modification  of  our  laws  for  the  promotion  of  temperance. 
I  am  no  advocate  of  sumptuary  laws,  or  of  laws  which  regulate  the  private  actions 
of  individuals,  any  farther  than  necessary  for  the  general  weal.  But,  certainly, 
the  evil  of  intemperance  is  such  as  to  need  positive  and  peremptory  restriction. 

Another  very  great  evil  is  the  spirit  of  gambling  and  monopoly  which  prevails 
in  all  departments  of  business  ;  not  only  in  the  sale  of  stocks,  but  of  the  cereals, 
of  petroleum,  cotton,  and  almost  every  product  of  the  earth. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils,  which  I  have  barely  touched  upon,  can  be  reached 
only  by  the  co-operation  of  religious  teaching  and  direct  legislation.  The  two 
combined  can,  without  doubt,  diminish,  though  not  extirpate,  these  evils. 
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LIT.  Man  VMS  made  io  he  free.  There  is  no  more  coDclasiye  argument  against 
bondage,  whether  physical  or  intellectual,  than  that  man  becomes  aaiinfied  with 
such  thraldom.  Even  the  nightingale  will  not  sing  in  its  cage  unless  yon  flrt^t 
yut  out  Us  eyes.    And  man's  eyes  must  be  put  out  before  he  can  sing  in  a  cage  I 

LV.  The  AwfiU  EnormUy  and  Deformity  of  Sin.  There  is,  in  the  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery, at  Paris,  a  painting  which  made  for  Couture,  the  French  painter,  both  fame 
and  fortune.  It  is  the  **Bomans  of  the  Decadence."  The  scene,  the  court  of  a 
temple  in  the  last  days  of  Roman  decline,  and  during  the  orgies  of  a  Bacchana- 
lian reveL  In  the  centre,  a  group  of  men  and  women,  wreathed  in  elaborate  in- 
tricacy of  luxurious  posture.  Their  faces  dehumanized  and  brutalized  with 
excesses,  no  longer  burning  with  the  old  Boman  fire,  scarce  flicker  with  the  light 
of  reason  and  intelligence.  Their  dishevelled  hair  is  encircled  with  coronals  of 
leayes,  while  they  drain  from  goblets  of  antique  grace  the  fatal  liquid-fire.  Look- 
ing down  upon  the  reyellers,  stand  the  statues  of  the  good  and  great,  relics  of  the 
g  >lden  age  of  Boman  yirtue,  as  though  even  the  integrity,  chiseled  in  marble,  re- 
buked the  wild  wickedness  of  such  riotous  sensuality.  A  youth,  whose  bloom  of 
boyish  beauty  is  inflamed  with  the  flush  of  intoxication,  and  redness  of  eyes,  is  sacri- 
legiously touching,  with  his  dripping  goblet,  the  marble  mouth  of  a  yenerated 
Boman  patriot.  Towards  the  extreme  edge  of  the  picture,  in  another  group,  re- 
presenting all  that  surviyes  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  a  few  noble  and  yirtuous 
Bomans,  with  careworn  brows,  and  hands  raised  to  their  faces  as  in  melancholy 
meditation,  just  quitting  forever  the  dishonest  court  of  the  ruined  and  falling 
empire. 

What  is  saddest  about  the  picture  is  that,  though  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Bome 
of  a  remote  era,  it  really  belongs  in  the  Paris  of  to-day.  These  sensual  faces  have 
been  seen  on  the  Boulevards,  and  even  these  women,  who  are  strangers  to  all 
thht  is  purest  and  loveliest  in  woman.  Yes,  the  models  for  this  picture  of  hu- 
manity, in  its  decadence,  were  furnishsd  to  the  artist  by  the  very  city  in  which 
he  lives. 

LYL  Bismarck  on  Fhme,  In  the  conduct  of  public  a£fairs  he  has  often  seemed 
strangely  indififerent  to  personal  honors.  An  English  lady  chanced  to  be  at  his 
house,  when,  after  the  final  victory  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  people 
thronged  the  street  to  do  him  honor,  and  were  loudly  calling  for  a  speech.  After 
many  calls  he  rose  from  his  chair  in  the  most  indifferent  manner,  and  saying  : 
"  If  the  battle  had  turned  the  other  way,  they  would  have  been  here  to  mob  me, 
— such  is  fame,"  he  walked  to  the  balcony  and  merely  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
ments, with  a  few  words  of  praise  to  the  soldiers  who  had  won  Sadowa.  Yes,  such 
is  fame.  **  The  King  is  dead — long  live  the  King."  A  bronze  statue  of  SirBobert 
Peel  was  lately  melted  down  and  recast  into  a  statue  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

LYII.  Trodden  underfoot  the  Son  of  Ood.  The  Hebrews  were  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  on  the  upper  and  side  posts  of  the  door,  not  on  the 
threshold,  lent  the  sacred  symbol  be  trodden  on  as  common  and  unclean.  But  he 
who  rejects  the  Lamb  of  God — refusing  to  take  shelter  behind  and  beneath  the 
blood,  puts  it  only  on  the  threshold  and  treads  it  under  foot.  The  Greeks  used 
to  set  a  mark  of  dishonor  and  disgrace  on  an  eminent  person  by  throwing  down 
and  trampling  under  foot  his  statues  and  pictures  or  the  works  of  his  pen. 

LVIU.     The  Implicit  Obedience  of  FhUh,    Dr.  F.  L.  Patton  says  it  is  like  taking  a 
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doctor* 8  preseription,  and  quoteR,  as  an  illostration,  the  **  Charge  of  the  Light 

Brigade": 

**  Thein  not  to  retucn  wkjf, 
Thein  not  to  Mote  repijft 
Thein  but  to  do  akd  db  I " 

Wonder  whether  there  was  any  twinkle  in  his  mischieyons  eye  ? 

LIX.  What  is  it  to  hdieve  on  Christ  f  H.  Thane  Miller,  Esq.,  returning  from  a 
jonmey,  harried  to  his  house,  knowing  that  his  son  had  been  already  dangerously 
ill  for  nine  days.  At  the  train  he  parted  with  firiends,  who  agreed  to  pray  that 
the  boy  might  be  spared,  or  leave  clear  witness  that  he  had  gone  to  his  glorified 
mother  and  to  Jesus.  While  these  friends  were  yet  speaking  in  prayer,  the  anx> 
ious  father,  crossing  his  threshold,  hastened  to  the  bedside.  "Father,**  said  he, 
«  come  lie  down  here  by  me.  Mother  always  said  I  would  yet  be  a  Christian,  and 
I  feel  sure  her  prayers  will  be  answered;  but  the  way  is  all  very  dim;  and  I  want 
yon,  father,  as  simply,  briefly,  plainly  as  yon  can,  toteU  me  just  what  itis  to  bt  a 
Christian  f  " 

Thane  Miller  says  he  never  felt,  as  then,  the  need  of  being  taught  of  God.  He 
whispered  prayer  for  help,  and,  simply  as  he  could,  pointed  the  dear  son  to  the 
Lamb  of  God.  Presently  he  heard  from  those  lips  a  prayer  so  full  of  confession, 
penitence  and  faith,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  he  had  found  the  way,  and  was 
walking  in  it  And  from  that  day  the  chamber  of  anguish  was  transfigured  into  a. 
gateway  of  heayen. 

The  question  is  of  vital  importance  :  "  Hovo  shall  I,  in  the  simplest^  briefest  loay, 
tell  another  just  ^johai  it  is  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  so  as  to  be  saved  f  "  How 
few  could  give  a  prompt,  clear  answer  I 

LX.  Faith  is  {1)  an  act  of  trustinj.  Belief  is  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  a  fiict  or 
truth,  put  before  us  in  a  proposition,  as  though  I  should  say,  '*  Christ  died  for  sin- 
ners." Faith  is  the  consent  of  the  whole  mind,  heart,  conscience  and  will  to  the 
fetct  or  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  as  represented  in  the  Person  cf  Christ 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  That  little  word,  **  on,"  carries  the  idea  that 
such  believing  brings  me  nearer  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  makes  me  not  only  ac- 
cept what  he  says,  but  lein  on  Him  ;  resting  not  only  on  his  words,  but  His  xoorle 
for  me.  2.  It  is  an  act  of  taking,  God  not  only  puts  before  me  a  truth  to  be  be- 
lieved, but  a  personal  Savior  to  be  taken  to  myself.  By  faith  I  apfprtikend  and  then 
appropri'de  ;  first  perceive  and  then  receive  Him.  I  see  Christ  to  be  my  possible 
Savior,  and  take  Him  to  be  my  actual  Savior.  How  ?  By  giving  myself  i  the 
only  way  in  which  one  person  can  **  take  "  another.  An  orphan  so  "  takes  "  a  father; 
a  wife,  a  husband;  a  soldier,  a  general;  or  a  subject,  a  king;  by  giving  ourselves  to 
another  we  take  another  to  ourselves.  No  act  can  be  simpler;  and  it  is  its  sim- 
plicity at  which  we  stumble  I  3.  In  thus  trusting  and  talking  Jesus,  faith  becomes 
9k  tie  of  union.  It  makes  me  one  with  Jesus,  and  Him  with  me  forever.  All  my 
sins  become  His,  to  bear;  all  His  righteousness  becomes  mine,  to  wear.  I  lose 
myself  in  Him;  I  take  His  name,  and  call  myself  a  C%ri«f-ian;  I  lose  my  life  in 
Him,  my  will  in  His  will;  I  look  at  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  through  His 
eyes,  and  become  part  of  His  body,  a  member  obeying  Him  as  my  head.  The 
central  thing  about  faith  is  this  ad  of  trusting,  taking,  tying  to  Qtrist,  A  child  in 
years,  or  mind,  can  understand  this.  Even  the  dying  sinner  may  say,  *'  Jesus, 
I  tru^  thee,  I  take  thee,  as  my  Savior  and  Lord;  I  ^'t^  mvself  wholly  to  Thee  for- 
ever." If  that  be  the  deep  sigh  of  a  soul,  even  in  the  la^^t  hour,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  answering  **Gift  of  God  is  Eternal  Life  through  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord?  *' 

LXI.  Our  Lord's  Warning  against  Oreed,  Luke  xii:  15-40.  A  double  caution: 
**  Take  heed  and  beware."  The  word  oovetousness  means  the  lust  of  "  having 
more."  The  discourse  is  fragmentary,  but  a  little  study  supplies  the  missing  links. 

Four  arguments  against  greed  are  here  put  before  us  : 
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1.  It  leads  to  a  falst  conception  of  lAft.  Life  is  not  abnndanee  of  possessions.  The 
rich  Fool's  three  mottoes  were:  *<  Plenty,  ease,  merriment.**  Life  has  dimensions, 
not  length  alone,  bat  breadth,  depth,  height.  Does  our  own  life  cover  more  than 
self-interest,  reach  deeper  than  surface  wants,  and  higher  than  this  world  ? 

2.  It  forgets  Divine  Providence,  and  substitutes  a  human  providence.  "  I  must 
take  care  of  myself  and  family/'  etc.  A  worldly  mind  does  not  recognize  God's 
providing  care,  and  so  it  **  seeks  after  "  these  things.  To  the  disciple,  Qod  says, 
**  He  knows  our  need,  cares  for  us,  will  provide."  "  CJonsider  the  ravens  and 
lilies."  '*  Take  care  of  my  kingdom  and  I  will  take  care  of  your  wants."  On  the 
contrary,  all  our  **  thoughts  "  will  not  procure  or  secure  temporal  good. 

3.  It  prevents  a  true  self-providence  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven.  The  heart  and 
the  treasure  go  together  and  cannot  be  in  both  worlds  at  once.  We  are,  therefore, 
to  choose  the  heavenly,  set  onr  affections  there,  and  live  to  distribute  rather  than 
accumulate,  and  accumulate  there  by  distributing  here. 

4.  It  practically  denies  siewartJship.  The  Bible  teaches  that  God's  patent-righi 
is  stamped  on  everything.  We  have  nothing  of  our  own.  We  hold  all  as  trustees 
of  God  and  distributors  to  others.  Hence  we  have  no  right  in  property.  Qod 
gave  it,  we  did  not  get  it;  He  continues  it  in  our  hands,  we  do  not  keep  it;  He  will 
call  us  to  account  for  it.  How  soon  these  Scriptural  principles  would  overtom 
our  covetous  habits,  and  transform  us  into  servants  of  God,  stewards  of  prop- 
erty,  and  benefactors  of  mankind ! 

LXn.  Bunyan  die  I  August  31,  1688.  The  200th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  this, 
perhaps  the  most  couKpicuous  writer  in  English  history,  and  the  immortal  com- 
mentator on  the  way  of  life,  occurs  in  1888,  and  there  should  be  a  fitting  celebra- 
tion of  the  event.  An  international  celebration  would  not  be  unfitting,  since 
**Pilgrim*s  Progress"  has  passed  through  countless  editions  and  been  translated 
into  almost  every  prominent  language  on  earth. 

LXTTT.  Perils  if  Legistaiors.  From  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Augustus,  men 
who  make  laws  and  guide  national  affairs  have  been  peculiarly  in  danger  of  de- 
filing their  consciences  by  **  fear  or  favor."  Bribery  sits  in  the  vestibule  of  every 
law-making  assembly.  Greed  holds  out  golden  opportunity  for  getting  large 
profit  from  unlawful  or  questionable  schemes  and  investments.  Ambition  lifts 
her  shining  crown,  and  offers  a  throne  of  commanding  infiuence  to  those  who 
will  bow  down  and  worship,  or  even  make  some  slight  concessions  in  favor  of  the 
devil.  Only  a  little  elasticity  of  conscience,  a  little  blunting  of  the  moral  sense^ 
a  little  falsehood  or  perjury  or  treachery  under  polite  names,  a  lending  of  one's 
name  to  doubtful  schemes,  and  there  is  a  rich  reward  in  gains  to  the  purse,  and 
gratifications  to  the  pride,  which  more  than  pay  for  the  trifling  loss  of  self-re- 
spect. And  so  not  a  few  who  go  to  Congress  with  unsullied  reputations,  come 
babk  smutched  with  participation  in  **  Credit  Mobilier,"  and  **  Pacific  Railroad  " 
schemes,  or  aoy  one  of  a  thousand  forms  of  fraud. 

NoTB. — A  correspondent  says  that  Bishop  Heber's  criticism  of  Dr.  Taylor  is  un- 
founded in  fact  **  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  statement  that 
the  mule  is  the  progeny  of  the  horse  as  father  and  the  ass  as  mother.  I  have  seen 
the  mules  all  my  life,  and  the  first  I  ever  saw  of  the  other  kind  (ass  for  father,  and 
horse  (mare)  for  mother,  I  saw  after  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  kind 
mentioned  by  Taylor  are  not  uncommon  in  England  and  Scotland.  No  doubt, 
Taylor  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  breed  we  know  so  well." 

LXrV.  Fire  Organisms  in  the  Sun.  Physical  science,  speaking  through  Sir 
Jno.  Herschel,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  expounders,  tells  us  that  the  lumi- 
nous **  willow  leaf-shaped  flakes  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  which  are  the  immediate 
sources  of  solar  light  and  heat,  must  be  1,000  miles  long  and  200  miles  broad;  and 
that  we  cannot  refuse  to  regard  them  as  organisms  of  peeuliar  and  amazing  kind.'* 
*  Bee  Seed  Thonghta,  lUrob,  Ko.  XIT, 
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FOB  SSSFONDENT  SOULS. 

Bt  K«v.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D.  [Pbbs- 
bttbsiam],  nc  the  Fifth  Ayxnub  Pbsb- 
BTTKSiAN  Church,  New  Yobx. 
And  Thonuu  ansvoertd  and  aald  unto  him. 
My  Lord  and  my  Ood,  Jrsua  saiih  unto' 
him,  Thomas,  heoauite  thou  hast  seen  me, 
thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen,  cmd  yet  have  believed. — St 
John  XX :  28-29. 

It  is  a  very  happy  thing  for  us,  I 
think,  that  the  disciples  were  not  model 
men  and  represented  as  perfect  charac- 
ters, for  we  conld  not  then  have  learned 
the  Master's  way  of  dealing  with  human 
weakness  and  infirmity.  It  is  a  blessed 
thing  that,  respecting  their  sinfulness 
And  weakness,  we  can  see  how  grace 
bore  with  and  sustained  them;  and  we 
may  see,  also,  how  besetting  sin  in  us 
«an  be  dealt  with  by  a  loving  Father. 
It  is  a  very  happy  thing  that  we  have 
their  failings  and  errors  recorded ;  no 
«Til  extenuated  ;  no  fault  exaggerated ; 
but  things  represented  j  ust  as  they  were. 
Surely,  we  may  take  courage,  if  we  are 
despondent,  in  remembering  how  the 
Master  bore  with  those  first  believers 
and  assisted  them  in  their  weakness, 
and  gave  them  work  to  do,  and  enabled 
them  to  make  great  progress. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  happy  thing  for 
us  that  this  incident  about  Thomas  has 
been  recorded  so  fully.  He  is  an  Apos- 
tle who  has  a  very  large  succession,  and 
the  way  our  Lord  was  pleased  to  deal 
with  him  has  in  it  great  encouragement 
for  distrustful  or  despondent  souls. 

There  are  four  of  the  Apostles  who 
stand  out  in  great  prominence.  First, 
I  suppose,  we  would  put  Peter — san- 
guine, bold,  impulsive,  ready  to  speak, 
confident,  though  not  always  wise, — 
notably  not :  and  ready  to  deny  as  to 
affirm.  Next,  I  think,  comes  John;  he 
was  so  much  to  Jesus  !  And  third,  was 
the  unhappy,   miserable  Judas.     Any 


one  who  becomes  especially  bad,  show* 
ing  exceptional  proclivity  to  evil,  se- 
cures exceptional  attention.  (There  are 
a  hundred  thousand  people  who  could 
tell  you  about  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
could  tell  you  little  or  nothing  about  hia 
contemporaries  or  the  Generals  of  his 
day.)  Thomas  comes  next.  There  is 
something  that  is  peculiarly  delicate 
and  beautiful  in  the  fact  that  it  is  John 
who  gives  us  the  sacred  record  regard- 
ing Thomas.  John  wrote  last,  and,  I 
dare  say,  before  this  Thomas  had  gone 
Home,  where  weakness  and  care  and  de- 
spondency afflicted  him  no  more.  And 
so  to  John  is  given  the  recording  of  his 
doubts,  and  not  only  of  his  doubts,  but 
of  his  confession,  as  profound,  ''My 
Lord  and  my  God,*'  showing  the  depth 
of  conviction  and  adoration  wrought  by 
the  unrebuking  condescension  of  the 
Lord. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  we  could  get 
the  full  bearing  of  the  words  of  our  text 
if  we  did  not  look  at  the  incidents  re- 
specting both  the  first  and  second  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  within  the  closed 
doors. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  walk 
to  Emmaus,  the  disciples  were  gathered 
together  in  a  room  in  Jerusalem  with 
doors  closed,  bolted  and  barred,  for 
fear  of  the  Jews.  The  disciples  were 
unpopular.  They  did  not  know  what 
course  the  infuriated  Jews  might  take 
toward  them.  The  women  had  brought 
the  news  of  having  seen  the  Lord  and 
spoken  with  Him.  At  once,  without 
doors  being  opened,  Jesus  stood  in  their 
midst  and  spoke  these  eminently  fitting 
words: 

'•Peace  be  unto  you." 

How  he  came  through  the  closed 
doors  is  not  told  us.  His  resurrection 
body  was  capable  of  so  coming  to  them. 
This  is  one  of  those  supernatural  things 
which  are  not  explained  to  us.    When 


pCanj  of  the  fall  sennons  aad  condensations  published  in  this  Rkyisw  are  printed  from  the 
authors'  miinuscripts ;  others  are  specially  reported  for  this  publication.    Great  care  is  taken  to 
make  these  reports  correct.     The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  super- 
1^  vlaion.— -Ed.] 
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the  angel  led  Peter  ont  of  prison  the 
iron  gate  '*  opened  to  them  of  )ii8  own 
accord.*'  We  are  snbject  to  matter 
now.  We  shall  be  less  so  hereafter. 
We  shall  get  right  on  these  matters 
then,  and  shall  probably  have  control 
of  material  substances  to  a  degree  we 
can  have  no  conception  of  now.  He 
stands  in  their  midst.  He  shows  them 
His  hands  and  His  side.  They  were 
glad  when  they  had  seen  his  wounded 
hands  and  side.  This  was  more  than 
Buying*  "a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  There  was  a 
great  deal  more  expressed.  He  has 
drank  the  cup  to  the  dregs.  He  has  de- 
scended into  the  grave,  and  arisen,  and 
their  Lord  is  the  sauM  Jesns,  the  living 
Jesos !  This  was  the  meaning  of  the 
act.  Then  He  spoke  words  of  very 
great  importance  :  words  that  were  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  command,  ''As 
my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I 
yon."  As  my  Father  sent  me  to  fiaoe 
humiliation  and  -ilaath,  you  too  must 
face  these  thingiC  >  'But  as  it  "has  been 
mine  to  drink  the  oup,  and  to  travel  the 
road  of  self-sajorifloe  and  humiliation 
to  glory  and  honor  and  victory ^ — as  it 
has  been  with  me,  so  ii  shall  be  with 
you.  I  do  not  wonder  that  these  men 
became  intrepid,  heroic,  courageous, 
ready  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  sent  by 
Him,  who  in  his  next  words  said,  "Re- 
ceive ye  the  Holy  Ghost.**  He  had  told 
them,  *•  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me.'*  He  had  sent  them  as 
the  Father  had  sent  Him.  And  now  he 
gave  them  an  installment  of  supply  that 
they  would  need.  They  would  need 
hope,  endurance,  courage,  patience,  en- 
duement  from  on  high  ;  and  He  said 
unto  them :  •*  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 
And  so,  brothers.  He  will  do  for  tu,  if 
we  are  only  willing  to  be  thus  sent. 
His  it  is  to  make  us  courageous,  intelli- 
gent, hopeful,  prayerful,  and  to  deliver 
us  in  the  trial  hour.  "Whosesoever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained.**  If  we  take  these 
words  out  of  their  connection  they 
make  a. Scriptural  difficulty;  but  we 
have  no  business  to  do  so.    To  Jere- 


miah, to  Isaiah,  to  Ezekiel,  and  to  Hosea, 
the  Lord  gave  charges  what  to  say  to 
the  righteous  and  to  the  rebellious. 
Now,  how  did  the  Prophets  deliver  the 
word  of  the  Lord  ?  Did  they  pronounce 
judgment  or  give  warning  from  them- 
selves? Nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
told  what  was  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
They  made  known  what  the  Ijord*s 
judgments  and  mercies  would  be. 
Neither  did  the  Apostles  do  more  than 
t«ll  how  the  Xfird  gave  remission  of 
sins.  Then  did  they  fail  in  their  duly? 
They  never  instituted  auricular  confes- 
sion. They  never  promised  absolution^ 
and  never  told  Timothy  or  Titus  to  do 
it  in  instructing  them  in  their  duties. 
What  did  they  do  ?  They  proclaimed 
God  and  His  way  of  salvation,  and  we 
are  bound  to  believe  they  did  not  blun- 
der. Listen:  "We  preach  Christ  cm* 
cified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block, 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness;  but 
unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews 
and  Greeks,  Ohrist  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Grod.*'  "I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ:  for  it 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  belie veth.**  That  is  the 
way  they  did.  That  is  the  way  they  in- 
terpreted their  commission ! 

It  is  always  a  great  drawback  to  stay 
away  from  the  meetings  of  believers. 
Non-churchgoers  are  always  the  losers 
of  benefits.  Now,  Thomas  was  not 
present  when  Jesus  appeared  to  the 
disciples.  Why?  It  is  not  hard  for 
me  to  understand,  with  the  insight  we 
have  into  his  disposition.  The  other 
disciples  told  him,  "We  have  seen  the 
Lord.**  It  is  a  good  hint  to  us  to  tell 
others  when  we  have  bad  blessed  views 
while  waiting  upon  the  Lord.**  When, 
iu  the  Western  country,  a  man  thinks 
be  has  discovered  an  oil  well,  or  a  gold 
mine,  he  keeps  silent.  If  a  man  wants 
to  buy  a  lot  in  this  city,  he  holds  his 
peace  till  the  bond  is  signed,  lest  the 
price  be  raised.  But  in  this  case  there 
is  no  necessity.  The  Lord  vouchsafes 
His  divine  Presence  to  all  who  will  re- 
ceive Him.  "We  have  seen  the  Lord,** 
say  the  disciples.  Then  it  was  that 
Thomas  uttered  his  famous  '^W.voi^Ns^^SL^ 
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**Yxixpi  I  shall  tee  in  his  hands  the 
print  of  the  naiU,  and  pnt  my  finger  into 
the  print  of  the  naila,  and  throat  mj 
hand  into  hia  aid«,  I  will  not  beUeTe." 
Poor  Thomaa  haa  been  greatly  eriti- 
ciaed.  Hia  Ungoage  is  intenaifted  by 
oor  Teraion.  There  ia  a  tone  of  hanh- 
neaa  in  hia  worda,  "Throat  my  hand 
into  hia  aide,"  which  ia  not  warranted 
in  the  original.  In  the  rerised  edition 
yoo  will  ffee  "  throat "  ia  left  ooL 

Many  times  yoo  make  op  yoor  mind 
regarding  the  meaning  of  what  a  man 
aays  by  what  yoo  know  of  the  man. 
Too  remember  that  when  Lazaroa  waa 
aiek,  Jeaos  had  gone  into  obacority, 
away  from  the  inforiated  Jews.  When 
He  bad  received  the  measage,  and  after 
delaying  for  two  days,  said  to  His  di»- 
eiples,  *'Let  os  go  onto  Jodea  again/ 
there  waa  almost  a  dispote  among  them, 
the  disciples  orging  Him  not  to  return. 
It  waa  in  Tain,  and  then  Thomaa  spoke 
to  his  fellow-disciples,  "Let  oa  also  go, 
that  we  may  die  with  him.'*  It  is  aa 
though  be  aaid,  "This  is  our  Master, 
We  cannot  change  Hia  purpose.  We 
cannot  help  Him.  We  cannot  hinder 
Him.  That  is  His  way.  He  will  go. 
He  will  die.  Let  os  go,  that  we  may  die 
with  Him."  There  was  weakness  of 
faith,  but  there  was  splendid  courage, 
obivalroufl  devotion,  profound  depth  of 
attachment.  He  was  naturally  despond- 
ent, inclined  to  see  the  worst  side  of 
things.  Such  tendencies  are  sometimes 
the  result  of  physical  causes.  They 
may  be  the  result  of  many  and  keen 
disappointments.  They  may  be  caused 
by  unfavorable  surroundings,  long  en- 
dured. But  many  good  men  and  women 
have  such  dispositions.  Some  inherit 
them.  Not  one  severe  word  did  Ghrist 
speak  to  Thomas. 

Again,  on  another  occasion,  when  the 
Lord  told  the  disciples  of  His  going 
away  to  "  prepare  a  place"  for  them,  and 
of  coming  again  to  receive  them  to  Him- 
self, Thomas  spoke  and  said,  ''Lord, 
we  know  not  wbither  thou  goest;  and 
how  can  we  know  the  way  ?"  There  is 
the  same  despondency.  It  is  as  though 
he  said,  *'  There,  now !  He  is  going 
away.    He  says  we  are  to  go,  too,  after- 


ward, hot  we  do  aof  Icaow  wksn  He  is  go- 
imgf  How  can  we  know  tte  isoy  if  we 
do  not  know  where  He  ia  going  V  Did 
Jesoa  reboke  him ?  Not  atalL  Inatead. 
He  inalrocted  him.  He  explained  to 
him,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  troth,  and  the 
life.*  Aa  thoogh  He  had  aaid,  *«  Why, 
Thomaa,  I  am  going,  and  will  ahow  yoo 
the  way,  and  yoo  ahall  oome  when  I 
oome  again  and  receive  yoo  to  myself, 
that  where  I  am  yoo  may  be  also.  I  am 
the  way."  O,  how  gracioos!  O,  how 
tender,  was  the  way  the  Lord  instrocted 
Thomas  I 

And  yet  there  is  the  same  disposition 
when  the  disciples  say  to  him,  "We 
have  seen  the  Lord.**  "  Well, "  seems 
to  be  his  reflection,  '*  I  have  aeen  Him 
dead  and  in  the  tomb.  I  have  been  to 
the  sepolchre;  except  I  shall  see  in  His 
hands  the  print  of  the  naila,  and  pnt 
my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails, 
and  my  hand  into  His  side,  I  will  not 
believe."  It  is  not  temper:  it  is  not  a 
rebellions  disposition:  it  is  not  a  spirit 
of  obstinacy:  it  is  not  a  spirit  of  pride: 
it  is  the  ootoome  of  a  deep  despond- 
ency. 

Notice  how  Ghrist  dealt  with  Thomas. 
Notice  the  condescension.  After  eight 
days  the  Lord  appears  to  the  disciples 
again,  as  they  are  gathered  with  closed 
doors,  and  Thomas  is  with  them.  There 
is  a  voice,  and  Ghrist,  in  their  midst,  is 
speaking,  "Peace  be  onto  you."  And 
what  now?  Thomas  is  singled  out. 
Thomas  is  addressed,  and  in  this  way: 
"  Beach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold 
my  hands;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand, 
and  thrust  it  into  my  side:  and  be  not 
faithless,  but  believing";  or,  do  so  not 
because  you  are  unbelieving,  but  that 
you  may  become  believing.  The  Greek 
might  be  very  properly  translated  this 
way. 

"My  Lord  and  my  God."  Thomas* 
confession  of  faith  is  one  of  the  briefest 
axrd  most  eloquent.  The  gloom  is  oil 
gone.  The  shadows  are  past.  It  is  all 
right,  and  the  heart  is  glad.  And  then 
Jesus  speaks  again.  There  is  not  a  bit 
of  reproof.  Thomas*  admission  has 
been  genuine,  honest.  "Thomas,  be- 
cause thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  be- 
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lieved:**  and  he  is  told  there  are  those 
who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  be- 
liered,  and  they  are  blessed.  Then  let 
ns  try  to  welcome  to  belief  on  adequate 
evidence,  if  others  do  not  see.  Let  as  re- 
member the  Lord's  treatment  of  Thomas. 

And  now  I  want  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions: Are  there  any  of  yon  who  have 
something  in  common  with  Thomas? 
Are  there  any  of  yon  who  are  slow  and 
hesitating  to  believe  the  good  things  of 
the  Word  of  God  ?  I  do  not  blame  yon. 
There  are  reasons  for  it.  Perhaps  they 
may  be  fonnd  in  ill-health,  in  nnpropi- 
tions  snrronndings,  or  continnal  over- 
work, nntil  all  seems  dark,  so  that  there 
isn't  a  star  in  yonr  horizon.  I  suppose 
it  is  well  that  there  should  be  a  Thomas 
in  most  every  group.  A  Thomas  may 
keep  a  family  from  rushing  things,  as 
they  otherwise  would.  He  may  be  an 
excellent  member  of  a  business  firm. 
In  a  company,  he  may  keep  watch  and 
guard,  when  carelessness  would  be 
rain«  In  a  crew  he  may  be  vigilant 
when  there  is  danger  of  falling  into 
criminal  neglect.  He  does  not  see  the 
bright  side;  but  I  tell  you  where  he  can 
go  in  his  despair.  He  can  go  to  the 
Master:  he  can  look  into  His  face :  he 
can  cry  to  Him:  he  can  implore,  "0, 
send  forth  thy  light  and  truth."  And 
He  will  hear.  You  love  Him.  You 
want  to  be  His.  You  try  to  do  His  will. 
He  will  let  you  come  near  to  Him,  and 
when  you  do  so  He  will  help  you,  "  My 
Lord  and  my  God."  Do  you  make  this 
confession  ?  Do  you  trust  Him  as  di- 
vine? You  feel  at  times  the  approach 
of  physical  weakness,  and  the  signs,  it 
may  be,  of  final  dissolution  and  the  less- 
ening distance  of  the  grave.  Can  you 
look  over  the  green  opening  and  say  in 
the  gloom,  *'  My  Lord  and  my  God  **  ? 
This  is  your  privilege. 

Some  one  may  object:  "Why,  if  Jesus 
deals  in  this  kind  manner  with  the 
doubting,  why  may  not  pessimists  and 
agnostics,  and  all  unbelieving  ones,  be 
classed  with  Thomas  and  receive  the 
same  help  as  he  ?  Ah  !  they  are  not  like 
Thomas.  Thomas  was  a  true  follower 
of  Christ.  Thomas  loved  Christ.  Thomas 
aai  at   His  feet    Thomas  looked   to 


Christ  as  his  Master,  and  showed  will- 
ingness to  suffer  with  Him  and  to  die 
with  Him.  Let  them  do  so  also,  and 
(hen  they  will  find  Him.  But  let  us  try 
to  have  them  do  this.  Let  us  give  them 
all  appropriate  evidence.  And  let  us, 
ourselves,  be  among  those  who  can  say 
of  Christ,  "Whom  having  not  seen  we 
love."  Let  us  be  of  those  who  can  say, 
**  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight."  And 
that  we  may  get  a  fuller,  nearer  view  of 
our  privilege,  let  us  turn  to  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews,  that  splendid  pic- 
ture-gallery of  the  heroes,  God*s  saints 
and  martyrs.  And  let  us  have  the  same 
faith,  the  "substance  of  things  hoped 
for,"  that  they  had.  Have  this  same 
faith,  and  like  them,  you,  too,  wiU 
come  off  conquerors  through  Him  who 
hath  loved  you,  and  hath  given  himself 
for  you;  and,  like  them,  you  will  have 
'*a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away."  May  God  bless  to  us  the  preach- 
ing of  His  Word. 


BSFOBB  TEE  ALTAB  07   TSS   Vlf- 
OOWH  GOD. 

Bt  BuDoiiPH    EoxoBii,    D.D.y    Chief 
Coubt-Pbbaohxb,  Bbbum.* 

^010,  whUe  Paul  toaUedfor  ihem  at  Athens, 

Ms   spirii  %oaa    stirred   in  him,  tohen 

he  saw  the  city  whoUy  given  to  idolatry. 

Therefore  disputed  he  in  the  synagogue 

tDith  the  Jews,  and  with  the  devout  per^ 

sons,  and  in  the  market  daily  with  them 

thai  met  with  him.     Then  certain  philosO" 

phers  of  the  Epicureans,  and  of  the  Stoics, 

encountered  him.    And  some  said,  }Vhat 

toill  this  haibler  say?  other  some.   Be 

seemeth  to  he  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods, 

because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus,  and 

the  resurrection.    And  they  took  him  and 

hrougJU  him   unto    Areopagus,    saying. 

May  we  know  what  this  new  doctrine 

tohereqf  thou   speakest   is?    Iibr   thou 

bringest  certain  strange  things  to   our 

ears :  we  would  know  ther^ore  what  these 

things  mean.    .    .    .    Then  Paul  stood 

in  the  midst  of  Mars  Bill,  and  said, 

Te  men  of  Athens,  Iperceive  that  in  all 

things  ye  are  too  superstitious.    Fbr  cls  I 

passed  by,,  and  behdd  your  devotions,  I 

•  Tnuudated  tor  the  Homzuric  Bxvixw  by 
Mrs.  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Stookoabet^  B«xUax»QMn&MKi. 
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JfMnd  aoi  aUar  wUh  (hit  inacHpikm,  to 
THS  unAJiow  ooD.  Wham  tker^ort, 
ye iqnoranJBby  toorthip,  himdeeiani  unio 
you.  Ood  that  made  the  woHd,  and  aU 
thing$  therein,  e<e.— Acta,  zrii.  16-34. 
To-DAT,  our  destiiuition  ii  Athens. 
We  shall  vend  our  way  thither  to  at- 
tend chnrch,  not  sehooL  Our  ooming 
here  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
to  Demosthenes'  eloquence — ve  have 
more  than  Demosthenes,  the  Spirit  and 
the  Power  are  manifest  here.  We  are  not 
come  to  let  onrselves  be  carried  avaj 
bj  the  proportion  and  grace  of  the 
Greek  line  in  statne,  or  temple, — their 
Csscinating  snrfaoe  does  not  lead  a  Paul 
to  forget  the  sorrowful  meaning  of  all 
thoMO  temples  and  altars;  he  reyeals 
death  and  error  behind  all  that  apparent 
bloom  of  life.  We  are  not  drawn  into 
the  dispute  between  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Stoics — the  frivolity  of  the 
first  and  the  haughty  defiance  of  the 
second  do  not  daunt  that  word,  fiepent; 
and  judgment  remains  inexorable.  Be- 
fore this  communication  on  Ifam  Hill 
to-day,  which  reveals  the  Being  and 
government  of  God,  the  origin  and  de- 
sign of  human  life,  even  a  Plato  must 
bow;  the  period  of  mere  foreshadow- 
ing, "the  times  of  this  ignorance,"  as 
Paul  dares  to  call  it,  before  this  haughty 
.audience  have  reached  their  term  !  **  I 
passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions, 
and  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription. 
To  ihe  unknown  Ood"  What  a  poor 
thing  human  wisdom  is  when  abandoned 
to  itself,  binoe  what  is  highest,  The 
Highest,  finally  remains  unknown  !  Of 
what  profit  all  this  confusing  number 
of  known  gods,  if,  after  all,  they  can- 
not satisfy  the  longing  and  seeking  after 
The  One  Unknown  God  ? 
We  shall  put  tbeeb  qubstioms  bktosb 

THIS  AI/TAB  TO  THB  UNKNOWN  OOD  : 

L  By  what  means  did  the  living  Ood  he- 
oomeihevaUcnown  Ood? 

II.  When  is  an  aUar  first  erected  again 
to  the  unknion  Ood  T 

III.  In  whom  does  Ood  reveal  Himsetf, 
and  make  Himself  known  f 

This  Athenian  altar  becomes  a  testU 
mony  to  a  grave  drfection,  to  a  longing  that 
impels  to  seek,  to  a  hopefu\fiUed  in  QtrisL 


Holy  Father,  sanctify  us  through  Thy 
truth.  Thy  word  is  truth  I    Amen. 

1.  Before  we  reply  to  the  first  ques- 
tion. By  what  means  the  living  God  be- 
eame  so  unknown  ?  let  us  first  admire 
the  wisdom  of  love  Pkul  employs  in  the 
introduction  to  his  sermon.  What  was 
there  to  which  he  could  appeal?  To 
prophedes  uttered  by  Israers  prophets  ? 
Here  no  one  held  them  in  esteem. 
Should  he  begin  with  their  imperative 
need  of  repentance  and  faith,  the  glory 
of  the  risen  Jesus,  the  assurance  of  a 
ooming  judgment,  or  make  that  the 
dose  of  his  sermon?  Were  he  to 
plunge  thus  into  his  subject,  no  one 
would  understand  his  message,  if,  in- 
deed, he  were  permitted  to  continue 
speaking.  Ought  he  now  to  seize  the 
axe  of  the  iconoclast  and  destroy  these 
columns,  overthrow  these  altars,  and 
cast  firebrands  into  the  temples  ?  But 
destruction  is  not  construction,  dis- 
organizing not  fulfilling,  and  violence 
excites  violence.  Ought  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  gods  to  be  exposed  to  ridi- 
cule before  the  multitude  ?  See  the  fire 
of  longing  and  reverence  for  something 
higher  burning  on  a  hundred  altars, 
it  cannot  be  quenched  without  avenge. 
Enlightenment  that  presents  nothing 
better  than  the  stone  of  unbelief  for  the 
husks  of  superstition,  may  train  its 
subjects  to  doubt  but  not  to  hope,  to 
disparage  but  not  to  repent,  to  scorn 
but  not  to  become  disciples.  To  the 
apostle  the  heathen  world  seemed  the 
groping  of  a  man  who  is  blind.  But  no 
man  of  feeling  ever  makes  sport  of  a 
blind  man's  groping,  he  never  strikes 
the  last  coin  out  of  a  beggar's  hand. 
Paul  sought  through  the  streets  and 
public  squares  of  Athens  to  see  whether, 
somewhere,  he  could  not  still  discover 
a  trace  of  the  footsteps  of  the  living 
God,  some  pieces  of  the  golden  thread 
by  which  to  lead  these  misled  wander- 
ers back  into  communion  with  God — 
and,  behold,  he  has  found  something, 
here  is  an  altar  with  the  inscription.  To 
the  unknown  God:  a  discovery  which 
affords  him  as  much  joy  as  when  he 
once  picked  up  the  words  of  the  Greek 
poet  we  find  him  quoting  here,   *'  For 
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we  are  also  his  offspring.**  That  had 
seemed  to  him  a  fleather  whioh  the 
angel,  flying  throngh  heaven  with  the 
Gospel,  dropped  into  heathen  lands.  To 
the  weak  as  weak,  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks, 
the  apostle  explains  this  inscription  to 
his  hearers  with  most  becoming  defer- 
ence :  Ye  men  of  Athens,  in  all  things 
I  peroeiye  that  ye  are  over-observant  in 
religion,  and  that  in  spite  of  your  many 
altars,  yonr  religions  needs  lead  yon  to 
sigh  after  still  another  God.  As  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so 
yonr  sonls  pant  after  God.  Yonr  sonls 
are  thirsting  for  God,  for  the  living 
God !  ''  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly 
worship,  him  declare  I  nnto  yon  1 " 

To  whom  is  yonder  alter  inscribed  ? 
To  The  Unknown  God !  The  featnrtss 
have  been  almost  obliterated,  bnt  whose 
image  has  been  stamped  npon  the  sonls 
of  men  ? — ^Not  from  the  mire,  not  from 
the  clod,  nor  from  the  ape,— toe  art  aJlso 
of  His  offspring  !  ••  God  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  hav- 
ing determined  their  appointed  seasons, 
and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation, 
that  they  should  seek  God,  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find 
him.**  One  blood,  therefore,  one  hu- 
manity, one  family,  one  origin,  one 
conscience,  one  sense  of  lack,  one  hope: 
to  seek  God,  every  one's  mission;  to 
find  God,  every  one's  goal !  Then  the 
boundaries  of  even  stream  and  sea, 
wilderness  and  mountain,  have  been 
decreed  by  God  with  reference  to  the 
pulpit  for  His  word !  Then  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations,  their  emigration 
and  the  places  of  their  habitation,  their 
conflicts  and  amalgamation,  are  not  the 
work  of  chance  but  of  God's  law  !  Our 
God  is  a  God  in  history.  But  if  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being  in  Him 
—if  God  Himself  is  also  the  space  in 
which  we  move,  nearer  us  than  we  are 
to  ourselves,  if  His  divine  law  has  been 
inscribed  upon  our  conscience,  and  if 
the  world's  creation  so  manifests  His 
invisible  power  and  divinity  that  they 
must  be  apprehended  by  human  feel- 
ing— whence  all  this  uncertain  groping, 
until,  brought  to  a  stand,  children  of 


men  ding  to  wood  and  stone?  Have 
they  no  eyes  to  see,  no  ears  to  hear,— 
ought  not  their  feelings,  at  least,  to 
revolt  at  a  misconception  so  gross  as  to 
serve  wood  and  stone  for  their  God? 
Whence  arose  such  uncertainty  that  it 
became  possible  to  lose  the  unspeak* 
ably  near  God  ?  Whence  the  blindness 
that  changes  the  dear  mirror  of  nature 
into  a  thick  veil,  whence  the  insanity 
that  desires  to  imprison  the  God  over 
all  heaven  and  earth  within  temples 
and  images,  to  serve  the  All-sufficient 
One  with  men's  hands,  and  to  carve, 
mold  or  cast  Him  who  created  us? 
Paul  describes  the  lamentable  process 
in  the  flrst  chapter  of  Bomans :  «  Be- 
cause that,  knowing  God,  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  neither  gave  thanks; 
but  became  vain  in  their  reasonings, 
and  their  senseless  heart  was  darkened. 
Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  ot 
the  incorruptible  God  for  the  likeness 
of  an  image  of  corruptible  man,  and  of 
birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things.  Wherefore  Grod  gave  them 
up  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts."  That, 
my  Christian  hearers,  was  the  fall  and 
the  judgment  pronounced  upon  hea- 
thenism. Without  thanks  and  without 
humility, — let  men  sail  like  that,  and, 
no  matter  how  cultivated  they  seem, 
they  must  strand  on  the  shores  of  hea- 
thenism and  barbarism.  Forget  the 
Giver,  consider  yourself  wise,  and  the 
power  of  heathenism  will  break  in  and 
spread  its  darkness  from  the  heart 
upward  until  it  befogs  the  head. 
Moral  aberration  always  precedes  the 
spiritual.  Sinful  inclinations  in  the 
heart  are  the  fruitful  lap  of  error. 
The  stupefying  mists  of  uhcertainty 
ascend  from  the  sloughs  of  god- 
lessness,  lies  from  lusts.  No  wonder 
the  unchaste  seek  to  deny  God,  who 
condemns  the  whoremonger  and  the 
adulterer.  No  wonder  the  Epicurean, 
whose  god  is  his  belly,  and  the  miserly 
and  ambitious  want  to  hear  nothing 
about  a  resurrection  for  judgment;  the 
proud  of  understanding  nothing  about 
the  need  of  a  revelation;  the  arrogant 
Pharisee  and  Stoic  moibxn^  Qo\ic^«cia^^ 
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a  gospel  that  proclaims  the  mercy  of 
the  cross !  They  do  not  want  to  belicTe 
it,  that  is  why  they  cannot  Donht  is  a 
tendency  of  the  character. 

Strange,  thai  amidst  this  jumble  of 
rage,  sensuality,  Iots  of  money, 
haughtiness,  fear  of  man,  and  man- 
worship,  any  room  should  remain  for 
an  altar  dedicated  to  the  unknown  God ! 
When  will  it  be  set  up  ? 

n.  When  is  an  altar  erected  to  The 
Unknown  Qod? 

Just  as  in  a  completely  impoverished 
family  some  ring,  or  jewel,  is  preserved 
as  a  reminder  of  better  days,  so.  in 
Athens,  this  one  altar  was  not  so  much 
a  testimony  of  poverty  as  of  impover- 
ishment. Israel  could  erect  monuments 
of  memorial  and  altars  of  praise : 
" Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us;" 
but  this  altar  at  Athens  is  not  an  Eben- 
eser,  but  only  a  monument,  confessing : 
*'  Hitherto  have  we  gone  astray.  Here 
we  are  at  our  wits'  end."  The  erection 
of  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God  indi- 
cates a  station  of  home-sickness. 

According  to  a  tradition,  the  Atheni- 
ans built  this  altar  once  when  a  plague 
seemed  to  threaten  never  to  leave  their 
walls  :— there  must,  they  concluded, 
be  some  other  god  whose  anger  is  dan- 
gerous, whose  favor  of  importance,  and 
to  serve  whom  is  a  necessity.  And  an 
hour  of  insufficiency,  of  necessity,  it 
must  indeed  have  been  which  led  them 
to  engrave  upon  that  stone.  To  The  Un- 
known God ! 

It  is  an  hour  of  fatigue  and  home- 
sickness, at  midnight,  the  candle  has 
burned  down  low,  and  an  investigator 
who  has  been  dipping  even  deeper  into 
the  depths  without  finding  the  goodly 
pearl,  ana  drawn  into  ever-new  circles 
of  thought  concerning  God,  the  world 
and  man,  only  to  grow  more  and  more 
weary,  more  and  more  poor,  until  pant- 
ing for  a  knowledge  that  is  experience, 
a  wisdom  that  is  life,  a  solution  that  is 
redemptioD,  he  extends  his  arms: 
**  Boundless  Nature,  where  shall  I  com- 
prehend thee  ?  Ye  sources  of  all  life, 
on  which  heaven  and  earth  depend, 
and  for  which  my  withered  breast  so 
longs, — ye  flow,  ye  quench,  and  yet  I 


thirst  ao  in  vain !  **  Such  imploring, 
outstretched  arms,  —  what  are  they 
but  an  altar  erected  to  the  unknown 
God.- 

A  picture  of  modem  times.  A  bril- 
li&nt  room  into  which  we  enter.  How 
soft  the  carpets  are  1  Surely  no  sorrow 
can  want  to  obtrude  here.  Neverthe- 
less, moana  and  sighs  from  an  inner 
chamber  announce  to  you  that  "  Death 
has  no  respect  for  riches."  A  child  is 
lying  here  sick  unto  death.  The 
physician  passes  out  with  a  monosyl- 
lable. Why  does  the  anxious  father 
close  the  door  ?  Why  has  he  no  eye  for 
the  pictures  that  look  down  from  the 
walls  upon  him  wanton,  full  of  life's 
pleasures?  Why  does  he  not  open  some 
of  the  poets  in  whose  art  he  formerly 
trusted  to  drive  away  every  sorrow? 
Why  does  he  avoid  even  to  touch  that 
book  he  had  open  yesterday,  which  so 
very  sharply  expounds  that,  according 
to  the  latest  results  of  the  world's  in- 
vestigations, there  is  neither  room  for 
miracles  nor  prayer;  and  that,  ''  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  pleas- 
ing conception  of  a  living  God  will 
yield  before  a  culture  which  is  conquer- 
ing all  in  its  way  ?  "  Ah,  no  !  His  en- 
lightenment must  not  have  struck  deep 
enough ;  some  tone  from  out  his  child- 
hood, or  his  confirmation,  must  still  be 
ringing  in  his  memory,— however  it 
may  be,  the  anguish-stricken  father 
throws  himself  on  his  knees.  Binging 
his  hands,  he  weeps  and  beseeches— tell 
me  whom  ?  All,  Heaven,  Nature?  Which 
God  can  support  him  to  bear  this 
threatened  loss?  Which  God  can  he 
implore  to  give  the  hovering  life  back 
into  his  heart,  and  to  his  oustretched 
arms  ?  O  ye  pictures  and  books,  statues 
and  money  piles,  ye  idols  that  have 
eyes  but  no  pupils,  arms  but  no  help, 
you  have  not  even  one  breath  to  lend, 
no  rescae,  no  peace  in  an  hour  of  dark- 
ness— at  this  moment,  an  altar  rises  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  faintly  traced, 
••  To  The  Unknown  God  ! " 

Stranger  within  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem, you  have  strayed  with  indifference 
from  the  public  highway  into  the  house 
of  God,  do  you  know  to  what  end  ?  Do 
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yoa  know  that  yoar  wandering  and 
yoor  Bojonmingy  your  childhood  and 
yonr  manhood,  yonr  solitude  and  your 
society,  your  sorrows  and  yoor  joys, 
your  work-days  and  yoor  Sundays  (the 
present  hour  included),  have  all  been 
working  together  to  the  one  design  of 
leading  you  to  seek  the  Lord  if  haply 
you  might  feel  and  find  Him,  and  to 
make  that  dusty  altar  to  the  unknown* 
God  in  the  corner  of  your  heart  one  of 
reminder  and  of  prophecy? — That,  if 
peace  and  a  blessing  are  to  make  their 
habitation  with  you,  Paul  must  also 
come  to  you  and  drive  out  the  lies  of 
idolatry,  relieTC  your  poverty,  and 
stamp,  in  place  of  the  weather-beaten 
symbols  upon  your  altar,  clear  charac- 
ters :  Judgment  I  Bepentance  !  Faith ! 
Jesus? 

nL  Whose  name,  my  Ghristian  hear- 
ers, shall  win  earth  back  to  heaven,  and 
reconcile  and  harmonize  divinity  with 
humanity;  who  is  the  man  in  whom  the 
fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwells,  and 
whose  body  is  a  temple,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  divinity,  destroyed  on  Gk)od 
Friday,  and  raised  again  in  three  days  ? 
Qod  made  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The 
searching  now  is  different  from  the 
dark,  uncertain  groping  of  former 
times.  The  heathen  seeking  grasps  a 
stone.  Israel  seeks,  aud  expects,  and 
'*  The  Lord  becomes  flesh  and  dwells 
among  us."  "That  which  was  from 
the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard, 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which 
we  have  looked  upon  and  our  hands 
have  handled,"  that  Word  of  Life  has 
appeared  among  us.  Thomas,  reach 
hither  thy  finger  and  behold  Jesus' 
pierced  hands,  reach  hither  thy  hand 
and  thrust  it  into  Jesus'  side;  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing,  and  adore 
Him,  ••  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

Through  Jesus  Christ  God  pleads 
with  you;  through  Jesus  Christ  He  is- 
sues His  commands  for  you.  He 
pleads,  '*Be  ye  reconciled  to  God!" 
He  commands,  '*  Repent."  As  Paul 
says,  standing  here  in  the  supreme 
court  of  Athens  and  having  another 
court  of  justice  in  mind.  He  **now  com- 
mandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent: 


because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  he 
hath  ordained;  whereof  he  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead."  How  great 
He  must  be  to  whom  this  court  has 
been  intrusted !  how  worthy  of  belief 
since  He  arose  from  the  dead !  how  pure 
and  spotless,  if  He  is  to  separate  the 
light  from  the  darkness,  the  wheat  from 
the  ohafl^  and  make  His  name  the  nar- 
row way  to  repentance,  the  boundary- 
jine  of  the  ages,  the  only  altar  of  the 
future,  and  of  divinity  I  Oh,  my  friends, 
however  important  for  Athens  that 
hour  of  her  triumph  over  the  Persian 
king,  however  great  the  consequences 
of  that  other  hour  of  her  humiliation 
under,  first,  the  Macedonian,  and  then 
the  Boman  power; — of  incomparable 
more  power  was  the  thrill  sent  through 
Athens'  destiny  that  hour,  when  the 
apostle's  sermon  announced  repentance 
through  Jesus  Christy  the  triumph  of 
faith  over  the  flesh  and  the  world,  the 
triumph  of  the  cross,  in  which,  hence- 
forth, sin  is  not  to  be  merely  over- 
looked, but  forgiven,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
over  gods  and  idols  which  amonnt  to 
nothing.  The  obliterated  feature.s  of 
the  image  of  God  in  man  are  restoreu 
again  through  Christ,  and  through 
Christ  the  weathpr-beaten  inscription, 
«To  The  Unknown  God,"  is  changed 
for  the  only  true  and  unmistakable, 
"  To  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Some  of  the  Athenians  had  their 
curiosity  satisfied  speedily  and  mocked 
at  "the  base  fellow  ";  there  were  others 
whose  love  of  some  new  thing  half- 
gratified,  and  said,  "We  will  hear  thee 
again  of  this  matter  ! "  —  And  again 
there  were  others  who  became  conscious 
of  their  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness, and  believed,  among  whom 
were  a  senator,  Dionysius,  and  a  deli- 
cate woman,  Damaris. — To  which  of 
these  will  you  associate  yourself  ?  The 
religion  of  Nature,  which  knows  noth- 
ing of  sin,  experiences  no  mercy,  lets 
God  decline  in  the  world,  and  sees  vel 
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Chriiluuiitj  ooly  a  tompormry  phenom- 
emm  in  the  triumph  of  a  hcaihcoiism 
thai  ia  to  endure;  or  the  religion  of 
revektion  which  reeognizea  and  ae- 
knowledges  one  Qod,  and  one  Creator, 
the  Mediator  and  Bedeemcr,  one  hn- 
manitj  and  one  plan  of  Salration? 
Whidb  do  yon  aeeept?  The  imaginary 
phantoma  of  yonr  own  heart,  whose 
ninbow  tints  speedily  dissoWe,  or  the 
anehangeable,  definite,  self-eTidendng 
Word  of  the  Holy  Scriptures?  Which 
will  yon  join,  the  sect  of  the  Epicoreana, 
avaricioiis,  Tolnptoons,  who  wish  to 
pamper  their  flesh,  to  forget  the  judg- 
ment and  to  dream  and  die,  or  the  con- 
gregation of  the  apostle  and  all  tme 
Christians  who  desire  to  be  sanctified 
and  eternally  blessed  through  the  blood 
of  Christ?  Those  who  wander  in 
twilight  in  religions  matters  with  their 
nnoonscions  Christianity  and  Unknown 
God,  who  ignore  sin,  deny  miracles, 
and  dispense  with  the  resnrrection,  or 
the  men  whose  walk  is  in  the  daylight, 
and  who  are  determined  not  to  g^ve  up 
the  peculiarities  of  Christianity  because 
thai  would  inroWe  giving  up  what  be- 
longs to  God,  but  who,  standing  fast 
upon  the  firm  ground  of  the  revealed 
Word,  gladly  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
all  who  seek  in  the  hope  of  winning 
from  among  the  worshippers  of  the  un- 
known Gk>d,  worshippers  of  the  living 
God  in  spirit,  and  in  truth. 

And  now,  to  sum  up  Paul's  sermon 
once  more :  Unoonsciously,  the  seeking 
of  the  heathen,  and  the  stream  of  the 
history  of  nations,  tend  to  The  Unknown 
God.  Your  longing,  and  the  home- 
sickness of  your  own  heart,  are  for  the 
unknown  God.  You  are  advancing  to 
meet  this  unknown  God  as  a  revealed 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  at  all  events — 
whether  you  desire  it  or  not— you  will 
appear  before  Him,  as  Judge  of  the 
world,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Amen. 

CHRIST  AS  A  TEACHEIL 

Bt  BsV.  J.  L.  UaBBIB  [CoNOBEGATIONAIi], 

Boston,  Mass. 
Tht  same  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said 
unto  him,  RahbU  voe  know  thai  thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God:   for  no  man 
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A  FCTUc  feast  was  being  held  at  Jeru- 
salem. Jeana  was  there,  moving  quietly 
through  the  prt— ing  throng.  The  Jew- 
ish priests  and  Babbia  cast  upon  Him 
many  a  aoowl  of  hate  and  look  of  dia- 
dain.  The  day  had  passed,  the  crowd 
waa  dispersing,  and  Jeans  had  retired 
to  Hia  place  of  abode.  Presently  a 
rap  was  heard  at  Hia  door.  Upon  open- 
ing it,  the  Savior  was  met  by  a  eeitain 
Buler,  named  Kieodemna,  who  in  an 
earnest  manner  made  known  the  objeei 
of  his  call  at  ao  unseasonable  an  hone. 

The  nature  and  necessity  of  the  new 
birth  was  the  subject  upon  which  the 
conversatiozi  seemed  to  turn.  We  ac- 
cept this  as  an  all-important  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  system,  one  to  which  too 
great  prominence  cannot  be  given  in 
the  ministry  of  the  word.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider 
it  now,  butUo  inrite  your  prayerful  at- 
tention to  Christ,  as  the  world's  Divine 
Teacher. 

I  remark*  then,  first,  that  Jesus  was 
emphatically  a  Teacher.  Not  one,  how- 
ever, who  was  confined  to  a  professor's 
chair  but  taught  everywhere — by  the 
wayside,  in  the  desert,  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  in  fishing-boats,  in  synagogue  and 
temple.  As  a  teacher  He  was  eminently 
successful  and  exceedingly  popular. 
The  people  came  from  every  quarter  t< 
hear  His  wonderful  words.  They  stooc 
before  Him  or  sat  at  His  feet  entranced 
by  His  heavenly  wisdom.  They  fol« 
lowed  Him  from  place  to  place,  press- 
ing around  Him  in  city  and  village,  by 
the  seaside,  and  in  the  wilderness. 

Now,  the  question  very  naturally 
arises.  What  was  the  secret  of  His  popu- 
larity and  the  success  of  His  ministry  ? 
I  answer.  His  doctrines  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  command  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  and  to  make  such  im> 
pressions  as  the  teachings  of  no  other 
one  ever  made.  There  seemed  to  be,  in 
all  that  He  taught,  a  peculiar  fitness  to 
the  people,  a  remarkable  adaptation  to 
all  classes  of  minds.  His  teachings 
awakened  the  conscience,  enlightened 
the    understanding,    and   stitred   th^ 
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heart.  There  was,  indeed,  acoompanj- 
ing  all  HU  words  and  heavenly  lessons, 
a  hwfi  application.  It  was  the  heart  at 
which  He  aimed,  and  in  which  He 
Bonght  to  enthrone  himself.  His  words, 
though  mild  and  tender,  were  earnest, 
weighty  and  searching.  While  they 
fell  npon  the  ear  and  heart  as  gently  as 
the  night-dews  distil  upon  the  sleeping 
earth,  they  were  startling  and  clothed 
with  power.  The  general  tone  of  our 
Lord's  preaching  was  that  of  infinite 
tenderness.  At  the  same  time,  fidelity 
and  fearlessness  signally  characterized 
all  His  conversation  and  addresses.  He 
reproved  pride,  and  envy,  and  preju- 
dice— stripped  the  false  robe  from  the 
self-righteous  Pharisee,  and  tore  the 
mask  from  the  hypocrite.  He  did  not- 
make  His  words  to  mean  any  less  than 
they  do,  nor  did  He  offer  any  apology 
for  speaking  them. 

The  doctrines  of  our  Lord  were  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people,  because  they 
were  free  from  the  narrow  and  unsavory 
sectarian  bigotry  and  prejudice  with 
which  all  the  teachings  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood  were  tainted.  His  princi- 
ples were  broad  and  generous,  having 
universal  application  to  the  physical, 
social  and  spiritual  wants  of  man.  And 
this,  many  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
liberal-minded  people,  whose  minds 
had  long  been  cramped  by  Jewish  dog- 
mas and  national  animosities,  could 
most  sensibly  feel.  He  aroused  within 
their  slumbering  souls  latent  energies 
and  noble  aspirations,  to  the  existence 
of  whichy  until  they  received  His  words 
of  light,  they  were  strangers.  Every 
principle  and  doctrine  which  He  an- 
nounced had  both  a  world-wide  sweep 
and  an  individual  adaptation.  Notice, 
for  example,  His  summary  of  the  law: 
"Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live.'*  A  pre- 
cept this,  very  narrow,  and  yet  very 
broad;  so  narrow  as  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  thought  of  the  little  child,  so  wide 
as  to  compass  the  mind  of  the  loftiest 
angel. 


Second:  The  style  of  our  Lord's  ad- 
dress made  Him  popular.  There  was 
nothing  stiff  nor  stilted  about  it,  no  ex- 
travagance of  speech,  no  affectation  in 
His  manner.  His  very  presence  was  a 
charm.  Oentleness  and  simplicity 
marked  all  that  He  said  and  did.  He 
that  would  teach  and  win  the  people 
must  speak  as  they  speak.  And  in  this 
we  see  the  wisdom  and  the  success  of 
this  great  Teacher.  He  adapted  His 
words  and  His  style  equally  to  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Sadducees,  to  the 
scribe  and  the  priest,  the  lawyer  and 
the  doctor.  So  the  minister  now,  to  be 
a  successful  teacher,  must  accommodate 
himself  to  the  minds,  and  even  to  the 
tastes,  of  the  people.  And,  therefore, 
the  minister  who  rightly  understands 
the  policy  and  the  power  of  adaptation, 
will  give  his  people  not  only  a  variety 
of  matter,  but  will  preach  sermons 
marked  by  different  degrees  of  intel- 
lectuality. Sermons  of  a  lower  intellec- 
tual cast  should  sometimes  be  prepared 
expressly  lor  the  less-educated  part  of 
his  congregation— sermons  of  simplpr 
thought  and  weaker  food  than  others. 
And  should  he  do  this,  the  intellectual 
and  cultured  part  of  his  hearers  should 
not  brand  the  minister  with  dullness, 
and  say  that  he  lacks  in  learning,  in 
logic,  in  depth  of  thought,  and  strong 
argument;  but,  rather,  give  him  credit 
for  having  the  good  sense  and  piety  to 
try  to  interest  and  instruct  those  of  his 
hearers  who  have  not  had  the  advan* 
tages  of  the  more  educated. 

Third:  One  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
the  Savior's  preaching,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  elements  of  its  great  strength,  lay 
in  the  fact  that  He  so  beautifully  and 
aptly  illustrated  His  subjects  by  figures, 
comparisons,  and  illustrations,  drawn 
from  common  life.  He  talked  to  the 
people  about  birds  and  fishes,  oxen  and 
camels;  fishermen  and  merchantmen, 
shepherds  and  farmers,  and  tax-gather- 
ers, about  corn,  and  wheat,  trees  and 
vines,  and  flowers.  He  took  a  lily 
growing  in  the  summer  light,  and  what 
an  expression  of  divine  glory  it  became ! 
what  a  lesson  of  God's  tender  love  and 
watchful  care  it  taught !    He  saw  th^ 
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the  heftthen  nged,  loribM  and  eldera 
in  oonoUve,  resolTed  upon  HU  deaih, 
and  combined  to  nail  Him  to  the  oroea. 
Bnt,  in  the  midst  of  all.  He  fearleealj, 
and  with  Ood-like  anthority,  punned 
Hia  high,  nnbending  purpose,  sealing 
at  last  with  His  blood  both  the  sinoerit  j 
and  the  dirinity  of  His  mission. 

Sixth:  Another  important  qualiiloa- 
tion  for  teaching,  which  Christ  pos- 
sessed, was  wxlwralnitaa.  There  was 
nothing  strained,  artificial,  or  formal 
about  his  methods.  We  find  that  it 
was  in  the  most  incidental  and  easy  way 
that  He  taught  some  of  His  grandest 
lessons,  and  did  His  greatest  works.  He 
did  not  need  great  occasions  to  impart 
His  hesTenly  lessons.  The  smallest 
occasion  was  improTcd,  and  aometimes 
foreyer  consecrated  by  some  stupendous 
work  performed,  or  all-important  lesson 
taught.  There  neyer  was  a  teacher  ao 
little  dependent  upon  times  and  places. 
He  did  not  wait  for  the  Sabbath  to  come, 
nor  until  He  could  enter  some  syna- 
gogue, or  stand  in  some  temple.  He 
was  able  within  Himself  to  make  all 
times  and  places  consecrated  and  eifect- 
Itc,  whether  on  the  seashore,  on  the 
mountain's  brow,  at  the  marriage  feast, 
or  by  the  wayside. 

Notice  the  occasion  of  His  meeting 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  He  was  sitting 
by  the  wayside  resting  when  she  ap- 
proached the  well:  and,  being  thirsty, 
Jesus  asked  her  if  she  would  give  Him 
a  drink?  After  receiying  the  gift  at 
her  hand,  He  gently  said  to  her :  '*  If 
thou  knewest  the  gift  of  Qod,  and  who 
it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  give  me  to  drink, 
thou  wonldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he 
would  have  given  thee  living  water." 
And,  before  she  was  aware  of  it,  she 
found  herself  a  williDg  and  anxious 
learner  at  His  feet,  drinking  in  the  pre- 
cious truths  uf  life  as  they  fell  from  the 
great  Teacher's  lips.  After  telling  her 
of  the  spiritual  water  which  He  had  to 
give,  after  convincing  her  of  His  divine 
authority,  and  assuring  her  that  He  was 
the  Christ  for  whom  she  was  looking, 
He  passed  on  up  to  some  of  the  grand- 
est truths  of  the  gospel — some  of  the 
highest  revelations  of  God.     And  all  in 


a  natural  and  spontaneous  way.  So 
naturally  indeed,  ao  easily,  so  skillfully 
did  He  present  the  truth  to  this 
woman's  mind,  that  she  seemed  to  haTC 
no  power  to  repel  it.  Now,  why  this 
spontaneity,  this  naturalness,  in  all  the 
teachings  of  Jesus?  Simply  because 
religion  is  natwroL  The  religion  of 
Jesus  (if  we  may  apply  the  term  to 
Him)  was  a  rsorf  matter,  while  with  some 
persons  it  is  the  most  vnrtal  thing  in 
the  world.  There  are  those  who,  when 
they  talk  about  religion,  or  on  any  re- 
ligious subject,  put  on  a  face,  and  as- 
sume a  voice,  which  they  do  not  when 
talking  about  anything  else.  And  some 
men,  even  some  ministers,  when  they 
offer  prayer,  speak  in  a  voice  so  unlike 
their  own  that  their  nearest  friends 
scarcely  recognise  their  tones.  Hear 
one  of  those  men  when  conversing  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  then  hear  him 
talk  about  business,  and  mark  the  dif- 
ference in  his  tone  and  manner.  Why 
is  this?  Because  business  is  a  great 
fact  in  a  man's  life,  while  religion  with 
him  is  such  an  unreal,  unnatural  and 
strange  thing  that  he  thinks  he  must 
talk  about  it  in  some  strange  and  un- 
natural way.  There  was  nothing  like 
this  in  Christ's  free  and  easy  conversa- 
tion with  the  woman  whom  He  chanced 
to  meet  at  the  welL 

Now,  if  we  would  have  the  religion 
of  Christ  transform  this  wicked  world — 
if  we  would  have  it  enlist  the  affections 
of  the  worldly— of  the  aged,  whose 
steps  are  trembling  on  the  grave,  of  the 
young  in  the  whirling  tide  of  pleasure, 
of  the  children  around  our  home  altars, 
and  in  our  Sabbath-schools,  we  must 
present  it  to  them  in  the  same  natural 
and  attractive  way  that  Jesus  did — 
teach  it  as  He  taught  it,  live  it  as  He 
lived  it,  and  talk  about  it  in  the  same 
familiar  way  that  He  talked  about  it. 
With  Him  it  was  light  and  love,  and 
joy  and  peace.  It  was  in  His  heart,  in 
His  soul,  and  bloomed  forth  in  His  life. 
It  was  the  great  reality  of  His  whole 
being;  and,  consequently,  wherever  He 
was,  among  the  rich  or  the  poor,  in  the 
temple,  or  at  Pilate's  bar,  that  reality 
transfigured  the  scene,  or  the  occasion 
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into  ODe  of  Joy  and  glory.  The  every- 
day life  of  this  great  Teacher — a  life  so 
simple,  so  nnostentatioos,  and  so 
natnral  in  its  expression — was  a  per- 
petoal  lesson,  a  oonstanUy  nnfolding 
picture  of  beauty,  which  filled  all  who 
beheld  it  with  admiration  and  delight. 

Seyenth:  Consider  another  important 
quality  which  the  Master  possessed: 
that  was,  ability  to  iinrpirt  men — to  kin- 
dle within  their  hearts  a  holy  enthu- 
siasm like  unto  that  which  glowed  in 
His  own  bosom.  His  power  in  this  re- 
spect was  wonderf  uL  There  was  about 
Him,  or  rather  within  Him,  a  spiritual 
magnetism,  a  warmth  of  heart,  a  wealth 
of  affection,  which  enabled  him  to 
penetrate  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  and 
find  access  to  their  deepest  feelings. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  disciples 
of  Socrates  were  inflaenced  more  by  his 
spirit  and  example  than  by  the  words 
he  spake  to  them.  So  with  Jesus:  His 
holy  example,  his  pure  life,  his  heay- 
enly  spirit,  seemed  to  be,  if  possible, 
more  inspiring  and  soul-stirring  than 
the  words  He  uttered.  There  was  some- 
thing in  His  manner,  in  his  address,  in 
his  personal  presence,  that  at  once  won 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers—something 
that  flashed  from  his  eye,  that  rang 
from  his  voice,  that  flowed  from  his 
emotions,  which  entranced  men,  and 
drew  them  to  Him  as  the  magnet  draws 
the  steeL  There  was  a  magic  in  His 
words,  an  impressiveness  in  His  man- 
ner, a  power  in  His  appeal,  that  was 
irresistible.  When  He  wanted  men  to 
become  His  disciples,  he  had  only  to 
say  to  the  fishermen  and  to  those  at 
the  receipt  of  custom:  **Ck>me,  follow 
me,"  and  at  once  they  forsook  all  and 
followed  Him — followed  him  through 
hardships,  persecutions,  imprisonment, 
and  even  death  itself.  Paul  followed 
Him  through  hunger  and  cold  and 
nakedness,  through  perils  by  land  and 
by  sea,  through  scourgings,  chains  and 
dungeons  to  martyrdom.  And  such  is 
the  influence  which  He  exerts  oyer  men 
now.  He  simply  says :  '*  If  any  man 
will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, take  up  his  cross,  and  come  after 
me,"  and  thousands,  catching  the  in- 


spiration, f  oUow  him  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  they  never  feel  in  any  other  cause. 
And  this  magnetism  does  not  diminish 
with  the  lapse  of  generations  or  the  roll 
of  centuries.  Jesus,  though  He  has  left 
the  earth,  still  exerts  this  power  in  the 
world.  He  so  attracts  men  as  to  make 
them  not  only  loye  Him,  and  live  for 
Him,  but  willingly  and  gladly  to  die  for 
Him. 

Napoleon,  standing  on  the  brow  of 
St  Helena,  said  to  Montholon  :  **  Can 
you  tell  me  who  Jesus  Ghrist  was?" 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  con- 
tinued :  "  There  is  something  about 
Him  which  I  cannot  understand.  Alex- 
ander, GflBsar,  Charlemagne,  and  myself, 
have  founded  great  empires.  But  on 
what  did  these  creations  of  our  genius 
rest?  Upon /oree.  But  Jesus  founded 
His  upon  love;  and  this  very  day 
milUofif  would  die  for  Him.  I  have  in- 
spired multitudes,"  he  continued,  **with 
an  enthusiastic  devotion,  such  that  they 
would  have  died  for  me;  but,  to  do 
this,  it  was  necessary  tliat  I  should  be 
present  with  the  electric  influence  of 
my  looks,  my  words,  and  my  voice. 
When  1 8a\D  men,  and  spoke  to  them,  I 
lighted  up  the  flame  of  devotion  in 
their  hearts.  But  Jesus,  by  some  mys- 
terious influence,  reaching  down,  even 
through  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred 
years,  so  draws  the  hearts  of  men  to- 
wards Him  that  thousands,  at  a  word, 
would  rush  through  fire  and  flood  for 
Him,  counting  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
them."  And  there  are  thousands  of 
men  and  women  now  who  are  as  bold 
and  enthusiastic  for  the  cause  of  the 
great  Teacher  as  was  Stephen  amid  the 
shower  of  stones,  as  was  Paul  when  he 
saw  led  to  execution,  or  as  Bidley  and 
Latimer  were  when  they  were  burned  at 
the  stake. 

We  may  well  say  that  there  was  never 
any  other  such  teacher  as  Ghrist  Place 
Him  where  you  will,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances— place  Him  beside  Socrates 
and  Plato,  and  speak  of  Him  merely  as 
a  good  man  uttering  the  truth— strip 
Him  of  all  the  glory  of  His  Divinity — 
divest  Him  of  His  Heaven-given  com- 
mission, and  even  then,  when  the  his- 
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tory  of  His  life  paasM  before  yon,  700 
oannot  bat  admit  that  he  was  a 
<*Teaoher  sent  firom  Qod.** 

Back  of  organs  and  nerves,  in  the  in- 
tentions and  principles  of  the  man,  is 
Tice  or  yirtne.  Therefore,  to  make  men 
better,  yon  must  make  them  to  hare 
better  hearts.  And  this  is  the  grand 
design  of  Christ's  Gospel,  of  all  His 
teaohings.  Every  lesson,  maxim,  pre- 
cept and  principle  of  the  Bible  points 
in  this  direction,  is  given  with  this 
great  end  in  view.  Hence,  it  is  said: 
**A  neio  heart  will  I  give  yon.  I  will 
pat  a  ntw  spirit  within  yon."  David 
understood  this  when  he  prayed : 
*'  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God, 
and  renew  wihin  me  a  right  spirit.** 
And  the  Savior  Himself  says:  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God.** 

He  taught  us  the  oneness  of  our  na- 
ture—taught us  to  regard  the  world  as 
one  vast  brotherhood,  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  that  wherever  we  find 
a  fellow-being,  no  matter  what  his  oon- 
ditioD  or  complexion,  whether  he  be 
rich  or  poor,  bond  or  free,  he  is  our 
brother;  and  as  such  has  a  claim  upon 
our  sympathy.  Sympathy!  Yes,  this 
is  the  great  element  which  humanity, 
poor,  tempted  humanity,  most  needs. 
It  is  what  this  great  stirring,  jarring, 
cold  world  wants.  We  want  it  in  all  our 
business  and  social  relations.  We  want 
it  in  the  church,  too.  The  church 
should  in  no  sense  be  an  apologist  for 
sin,  nor  for  a  moment  hide  error  or  hy- 
pocrisy behind  her  altars;  yet,  were  she, 
in  many  instances,  to  extend  the  hand 
of  sympathy  to  a  weak  and  erring 
brother,  might  not  he,  instead  of  being 
turned  out  of  the  way,  rather  be  healed  ? 
"  Bestore  such  an  one,*'  saith  the  Apos- 
tle, *'  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  consid- 
ering thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted. 
Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfill  the  law  of  Christ." 

We  want  this  sympathy  in  the  minis- 
try. Would  to  God  that  all  Christ's 
ambassadors  were  more  fully  clothed 
with  this  heavenly  grace !  It  is  easy  for 
the  minister  to  preach  about  the  de- 
pravity of  man— to  expose  his  frailties. 


to  rebuke  his  errors,  to  thunder  from 
the  pulpit  God's  threatenings  against  the 
offender— and  I  would  not  have  him  fail 
to  do  his  duty  faithfully  in  this  respect — 
but  would  it  not  be  better,  often,  for  him 
to  go,  like  his  divine  ICaster,  and  visit  the 
wayward  ones,  and  give  them  the  warm 
olasp  of  a  brother's  hand,  and  make 
them  feel  that  be  sympathises  with 
them  in  all  their  struggles  against  sin, 
in  all  their  sorrows  and  trials,  and  as- 
sure them  that  he  is  willing  and  ready 
to  do  anything  within  his  power  to 
lighten  their  heavy  burdens  and  soothe 
their  troubled  hearts. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  important  les- 
sons which  Jesus  taught  us.  He  taught 
it  in  the  pure  principle  of  love  which 
He  inculcated,  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man;  love,  not  only  to  our  friends,  but 
to  our  enemies;  not  only  to  Christians, 
but  to  sinners.  He  taught  us  lessons 
of  faith  and  holy  trust  in  Himself,  as 
our  Bedeemer,  Preserver,  Sanctifier, 
and  atoning  High  Priest  He  said: 
*'  Ye  believe  in  God«  believe  also  in  me. 
Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die."  We  are  to  trust  Him 
in  life  amid  our  battlings  with  the 
world,  and  the  cares  of  business;  amid 
the  toils,  temptations  and  afflictions 
through  which  He  may  call  us  to  pass 
in  our  journey  to  the  skies. 

We  must  trust  Him,  too,  in  the  hour 
of  death.  How  many  examples  we 
have  to  assure  us  that  He  may  be  trusted 
in  that  trying  hour !  David,  when  dy- 
ing, with  unfaltering  faith  and  step 
walked  down  into  the  cold  stream,  say- 
ing :  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.'* 
Paul,  when  anticipating  death,  said: 
**  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ.'*  And  then,  in  the  language  of 
Christian  triumph,  he  exclaimed  :  "  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks  be  unto 
God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  how  did 
the  saintly  Stephen  die,  that  noble  hero 
of  God,  and  martyr  for  the  great  Teach- 
er's oause?    When  expiring  amid  the 
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shower  of  Btones  hnrled  against  liim  by 
the  merciless  mob,  he  turned  to  his 
murderers,  and  looking  npward  with 
the  light  of  glory  already  shining  upon 
his  face  said  :  "Behold,  I  see  the  heav- 
ens opened,  and  Jesns  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God."  And  then,  jnst  as 
the  trembling  bat  happy  soal  began  its 
ascent  to  its  home  in  the  skies,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "Lord  Jesns,  receive  my 
spirit." 

In  conclusion  I  would  ask.  Have  yon, 
my  friend,  taken  Jesus  for  your  Teacher? 
Ton  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  earthly 
teachers,  and  received  from  their  lips 
lessons  of  wordly  wisdom.  But  have 
you  ever,  like  Nicodemus,  closed  your 
place  of  business  and  gone  through  the 
shades  of  night  with  trembling  and 
anxious  heart  to  sit  an  hour  at  Jesus' 
feet?  Here,  from  the  great  Teacher, 
you  can  learn  a  science  more  sublime 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  planets, 
a  philosophy  deeper,  higher,  nobler 
than  that  which  relates  to  earth  or 
time.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  Fountain  of 
all  science,  of  all  philosophy,  of  all 
wisdom,  of  all  goodness.  Gome  ye 
then  that  are  longing  for  the  wisdom 
that  Cometh  down  from  above — come 
to  this  ever-flowing  Fountain  and 
quench  thy  thirst.  The  heavenly  com- 
mand is,  *'If  any  man  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  God."  And  the  Savior 
himself,  in  earnest,  winning  tones,  says: 
"Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart;  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls." 
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TEE  ACCEPTED  PTTBLICAN.  A  XOSEL 

CASE  OF  BEPEKTANCE. 
By  E.    J,    Wolf,    D.D.    [Luthbrah], 

Gbtttsbubo,  Pa. 

AiA  the  publican^  atoning  afar  off^  looiiU 

wAlxflwpao  m\jxh  as  his  eyts  unto  heaven, 

hui  smote  upon  his  breast,  sayingt  ^^ 

he  mercifui  to  me  a  sinner,    1  teU  you, 

this  man  went  doion  to  his  house  jtistifled, 

—Luke,  xviii:  13,  14. 

The  publican  represents  the  lower 

classes.    I  use  the  term  **  lower  "  in  its 

moral  significance.     High  and  low  are 

strangely   intermixed  in  the  strata  of 

human  society.    Some  who  stand  high 


in  the  world  are  exceedingly  low  and 
degraded  in  the  moral  scale.  This  pub- 
lican may  have  been  rich  like  Zaccheus, 
who  belonged  to  the  same  caste;  but 
wealth  was  not  a  passport  to  good  so- 
ciety among  the  Jews.  To  see  these 
specimens  of  abandoned  character  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  God  was  a  ter- 
rible shock  to  the  righteous  feelings  of 
the  Pharisees.  Jn  this  they  had  evi- 
dence enough  that  the  Babbi  from 
Nazareth  was  not  the  Messiah.  The 
company  of  these  social  outcasts  was 
all-«ufficient  to  invalidate  every  claim 
to  be  put  forward  to  a  divine  commis- 
sion. To  receive  sinners  and  to  eat 
with  them,  this  was  horrible  in  one  who 
professed  to  fulfill  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

Well,  this  central  truth  of  the  Gospel 
is  hard  to  understand— for  the  natural 
man  and  these  Pharisees  had  been  es- 
pecially blinded  by  their  own  perver- 
sions and  falsifications  of  revealed 
truth. 

The  fact  that  the  publican,  when  he 
cried  for  mercy,  was  accepted,  must  not 
be  construed  as  implying  any  extenua- 
tion of  his  wicked  courses.  This  parable 
puts  no  premium  on  sin.  The  man  was, 
indeed,not  justified  because  his  life  had 
been  any  better  than  that  of  the  Phari- 
see. It  had,  in  all  probability,  been 
much  worse.  The  real,  vital  and  ultimate 
distinction  between  the  two  men  did 
not  arise  from  the  essential  moral  dis- 
similarity between  their  characters. 
There  was,  doubtless,  more  for  God  to 
approve  in  the  past  life  of  the  Pharisee 
than  in  that  of  the  publican.  The  real 
contrast  lay  in  their  present  attitude,  as 
they  stood  before  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
and  Omniscient  One,  and  it  admits  of  a 
familiar  illustration.  Of  two  men,  both 
affected  with  a  dangerous  malady,  the 
one  obtains  relief,  the  other  does  not. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  disease 
develops  very  alarming  symtoms.  The 
victim  realizes  his  great  danger.  He 
feels  the  urgent  need  of  a  physician. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  proper  reme- 
dies, and  thereby  succeeds  in  the  re- 
covery of  his  health.  The  latter,  though 
a  prey  to  the  same  terrible  disorder, 
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does  not  booome  awure  of  kte  diteMod 
oondition.  He  makes  light  of  sny  mild 
symptoms  that  reTeal  themseWes. 
He  feels  strong,  well  and  hardy.  No 
medicine  for  him.  No  physician  with 
his  Gilead  balm.  Though  his  friends 
dearly  discern  the  wasting  progress  of 
the  inward  malady,  he  persnades  him- 
self that  all  is  well,  he  has  need  of  noth- 
ing. He  attends  to  his  daily  aYooation 
with  a  Tigor  that  indicates  perfect  health 
and  soundness,  and  knows  not  that  he 
is  wretched  and  miserable.  While  he 
dreams  of  health,  the  fatal  malady  is 
slowly  consuming  him.  Apparently  in 
a  Ux  better  condition  than  the  other, 
his  surface  symptoms  deceiYehim,  and 
he  dies  a  victim  to  the  horrible  disease, 
from  which  the  other,  though  almost  in 
the  jaws  of  death,  was  rescued  by  a 
ncTer-failing  remedy.  The  one  who 
seemingly  suffered  the  lighter  attack 
perishes,  the  one  whose  case  was  most 
critical  escapes.  The  one  accepted  the 
aid  of  a  physician,  the  other  spumed  it. 

In  this  relation  to  God  the  primary 
and  fundamental  distinction  between 
men  rests  not  in  the  Tarying  extent  of 
their  sinfulness,  or  in  the  relative  grade 
of  their  moral  obliquity;  but  a  dividing 
line  is  drawn  by  \ht  self'ConseUmsMsa  of 
their  sins  and  Vie  desirt  to  he  freed  from  them. 
Here  alone  can  parallels  be  run  which 
are  recognized  by  God.  Not  more  or 
fewer  sins  make  any  difference  as  to  our 
acceptance,  but  the  presence  or  the  ab- 
sence of  the  desire  to  be  pardoned  and 
cleansed  from  all  sin. 

Hence  the  publican  presents  to  us 

A  MODEL  CASE  OF   8AVIMO  BEPSMTANOB. 

L  In  his  conviction  of  sin. 

He  has  come  to  the  true  knowledge  of 
himself,  making  the  discovery  that  he  is 
a  sinner.  Like  the  Prodigal,  **  he  has 
come  to  himself."  He  has  gained  a 
proper  estimate  of  his  condition.  He 
views  his  moral  state  in  its  true  light.  A 
consciousness  of  guilt  bums  within  the 
soul.    His  heart  is  not  right  toward  God. 

This  self-knowledge  is  the  starting- 
point  for  all  true  religion.  A  man  must 
know  the  truth  concerning  himself, 
must  realize  his  alienation  from  God, 
his  spiritual  poverty,  the  enmity  of  his 


heart  to  the  fountain  of  all  good.  H- 
luminaiion  is  the  first  stage  in  conver- 
sion when  the  light  of  divine  truth  re- 
veals to  the  sinner  his  moral  nakedness, 
the  great  length  to  which  he  has  wan- 
dered away  fh>m  his  heavenly  Fsther, 
and  the  dire  wretchedness  in  which  he 
is  involved  by  his  violation  of  divine 
law,  the  dawn  of  a  new  life  begins  to 
glow  in  his  breast.  The  voice  of  God 
is  becoming  effectual  within  him. 

But  do  not  all  men,  especially  under 
the  general  diffusion  of  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,   have    this  conviction  of  sin? 
With  conscience  witnessing  against  him 
continually,  with  all  the  teaching,  writ- 
ing and  preaching  that  is  done  in  the 
Christian     world,    surely   every     one 
knows  that  his  life  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be,  that  he  is  guilty  of  sin,  and  that 
his  sinful  condition  cannot    have  the 
smile  of  God.     Yet  the  Pharisee  who 
stood  in  view  of  the  publican  felt  noth- 
ing of  his  sins.    Ill^liis  prayer  it  never 
occurs  to  him  to  ask  fo^veness.    The 
young  man  who  came  to  the  Master  ask- 
ing what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life,  had  no  sense  of  guilt,  for  when  re- 
ferred to    the  Commandments,  he  re- 
plied, "  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my 
youth    up."    He  never,  in  his  estima- 
tion, was  guilty  of  a  single  transgres- 
sion.   Even   when    the    more  intense 
light  of  the  Gk>spel  begins  to  penetrate 
the  minds  of  men,  they  can  draw  down 
the    blinds,    close    the    shutters   and 
darken  the  room,  until,  after  all,  noth- 
ing is  clearly  distinguished.     Loving 
darkness  rather    than  light,  they  keep 
out  the  unwelcome  rays  of  truth,  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  darkness  of 
their  own  understanding,  they  try  not 
to  believe  the  terrible  fact  of  their  spir- 
itual ruin  and  strenuously  resist  the 
truth  until  they  succeed  in  eluding  its 
piercing  power.     The  light  shineth  in 
the  darkness,  but  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not.     **  Ye  do  always  resist 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  said  the  martyr  Ste- 
phen to  the  stiff-necked  and  unoiroum- 
cised  in  heart  and  ears.     Hence,  blind- 
ness happens  unto  them,  and  in  their 
self-chosen  ignorance  they  stagger  on 
to  irremediable  ruin. 
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It  was  otherwise  with  the  pablican. 
A  ooDTiotion  bad  been  wrought  in  him 
that  all  was  not  well,  that  all  was  not 
right  between  him  and  his  God.  The 
saored  bond  was  broken.  His  sonl 
could  have  no  peace.  He  saw,  he  knew, 
he  felt,  that  he  was  a  sinner.  He  may 
not  have  known  the  magnitude  of  his 
sins,  the  awful  depths  into  which  he 
had  sunken,  or  the  terrible  heinousness 
of  an  ungodly  life.  He  probably  un- 
derstood but  little  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  theology  of  sin,  of  its  classification 
into  original  and  actual,  venial  and 
mortal,  omission  and  commission.  He 
simply  realized  that  he  was  lacking  true 
righteousness,  that  he  had  been  diso- 
bedient to  his  Maker,  a  transgressor, 
an  offender  against  a  holy  God,  and 
that  he  now  stood  condemned  before 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 

n.  In  his  confession  of  sin. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  even  when  men 
oome  to  recognize  their  sins,  they  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  confess  them. 
They  hedge  about  it  and  avoid  it  as 
long  as  possible.  They  invent  some 
soothing  palliations  or  specious  excuse 
which  put  a  somewhat  altered  aspect 
npon  their  conduct^  and  place  it  in  a 
false  light.  They  huve  great  fertility  of 
apologies,  comforting  defences,  and 
crafty  evasions,  by  which,  after  all, 
their  sins  do  not  look  so  exceedingly 
sinful. 

Let  us  notice  a  few  of  the  shifting  at- 
tempts by  which  men  seek  to  cover  up 
the  iniquities  of  which  they  know  them- 
selves to  be  guilty,  and  by  which  they 
endeavor  to  shield  themselves  from  the 
penalties  due  to  those  who  are  really 
and  undeniably  wicked. 

Some  take  refuge  in  the  thought  (a) 
that  they  were  bom  in  sin.  They  can- 
not help  their  evil  dispositions  and  sin- 
ful propensities.  The  wrong  they  are 
doing  grows  out  of  their  nature.  They 
do  not  consider  themselves  responsible 
for  being  what  they  are. 

With  shocking  blasphemy  Bums  ooold 
sing: 

"  Thou  knoweat  that  Thoa  hast  formed  mo 

With  panion8  wild  and  strong. 
And  listeninff  to  their  witching  voice 

Haa  often  led  me  wrong.'* 


They  are  sinners,  no  doubt,  but  tho 
fault  is  God*s,  not  theirs  ! ! 

(&)  Or  they  ascribe  the  blame  of  their 
evil-doings  entirely  to  the  subtle  power 
of  temptation,  to  the  wily  seductions  of 
the  deviL  **  The  serpent  beguiled  me," 
was  the  excuse  of  the  first  sinner.  And 
one  would  think  to  hear  the  plea  set  up 
by  sinners  ever  since  that  this  excuse 
was  accepted  as  altogether  sufficient. 
If  angels  fell  under  the  crafty  assaults 
of  Satan,  if  Adam  and  Eve,  in  their  es- 
tate of  innocence  and  with  their  blessed 
surroundings,  yielded  to  his  arts,  am  I 
to  be  condemned  for  going  astray  ? 

(c)  Others,  again,  lay  the  blame  en* 
tirely  upon  their  fellow-men.  *'Tho 
woman  that  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me, 
she  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat** 
Had  I  been  left  to  myself,  had  my  own 
inolinntions  been  followed,  this  would 
not  have  happened.  The  fault  is  not 
mine.  I  don't  adniit  any  guilt  in  this 
transaction.  What  parent  or  teacher 
has  not  discovered,  in  punishing  a  di»* 
obedient  boy,  that  he  is  uniformly  pun* 
ishing  the  wrong  one  ?  It  was  always 
the  other  boy  who  brought  about  .the 
evil  act.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  the 
victim  of  your  rod  would  have  kept  per- 
fectly clear  from  the  evil  course  of 
which  he  is  accused.  He  is  a  good  boy, 
always  was  and  means  to  be,  but  what 
is  one  to  do  when  these  bad  boys, 
with  their  corrupting  influences,  sur- 
round you  ? 

If  men  could  only  be  freed  from  their 
peculiar  surroundings,  if  their  bringing- 
up  had  been  different,  if  they  were  in 
some  other  business,  or  in  a  different 
locality,  they  would  not  violate  the 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
They  would  strictly  conform  their  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  Christian 
character. 

I  have  heard  men,  who  held  high 
places  in  a  Christian  congregation,  jus- 
tify their  business  obliquities  by  the 
claim  that  it  was  impossible  these  days 
to  carry  on  business  on  the  basis  of  the 
Decalogue.  So  many  sharpers  and  ras- 
cals were  engaged  in  trade  all  around, 
that, unless  one  would  resort  to  practices 
of  a  somewhat  dubious  chaxsat.«t^  ^% 
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mast  abandon  bnsiness  altogether. 
These  other  bod  men  make  dishonesty 
a  necessity  to  as  who  are  at  heart  honest 
and  trnthful ! 

No  doubt,  had  the  publican,  as  he 
humbly  ma^le  his  confession,  been  so 
disposed,  a  similar  excuse  would  readily 
haTe  occurred  to  him,  for  he  had  been 
employed  in  an  infamous  business. 
The  disgrace  which  publicly  attached 
to  it,  and  the  strong  temptations  that 
beset  the  rerenue  senrice  among  the 
Jews,  must  have  made  it  extremely 
hard  for  a  man  to  keep  his  conscience 
undeflled.  Had  the  publican  only 
thought  of  all  this  he  might  have  calmly 
raised  his  innocent  eyes  and  saved  his 
innocent  bosom  from  the  self-inflicted 
blows  of  his  inexorable  remorse. 

(d)  Another  expedient,  to  which  the 
•tings  of  conscience  often  drive  men,  is 
the  claim  that  their  evil-doing  is  not  de- 
liberate. They  cannot  be  charged  with 
intentional  offending.  They  are,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  overtaken  in  a  fault, 
but  their  offences  are  involuntary.  If 
men  could  only  see  their  good  inten- 
tions, they  would  surely  justify  them. 
When  Saul  disobeyed  the  Lord  in  the 
ease  of  the  Amalekites,  it  was  solely,  he 
claimed,  with  a  view  of  rendering  a  bet- 
ter service  to  God.  He  spared  the  best 
of  the  sheep  and  oxen  and  of  the  fat- 
lings  that  he  might  offer  a  monumental 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  His  course  may 
not  have  been  just  the  proper  thing, 
but  he  was  actuated  with  the  best  in- 
tentions. • 

(e)  When  all  other  excuses  prove 
unavailiDg,  there  is  generally  still  this 
oomfort  left  to  a  man — that  he  is  no 
worse  than  many  others.  I  may  be 
guilty,  but  look  at  Brown  and  Jones 
and  a  host  of  others.  The  publican  felt, 
probably,  a  special  provocation  to  offer 
this  very  plea,  when  he  overheard  the 
Pharisee  contrasting  himself  with  him. 
How  naturally  he  might  have  retorted. 
Sinner  that  I  am,  I  am  no  worse  than  a 
Pharisee  !  I  am,  at  all  events,  no  hypo- 
erite.  Bnt  the  Spirit  working  within 
him  would  none  of  this.  He  was  not 
there  to  practice  any  jugglery  of  self- 
delusions,  or    to  mock  God  with  any 


whitewashing  explanations.  He  stood 
there  to  confess  his  sins,  not  to  deny 
them.  No  apology  whatever  is  put  for- 
ward. Perfectly  ingenuous,  without 
one  word  of  ei^nuation  or  defence,  his 
confession  comes  up  like  water  gush- 
ing from  an  irrepressible  spring. 
Ashamed  to  turn  his  guilty  eyes  to  the 
faee  of  Him  against  whom  he  had  so 
grievously  offended,  and  smiting  on  his 
tumultuous  and  heaving  breast,  he  hum- 
bly prays,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin* 
ner. 

Oh  !  that  men  might  learn  from  this 
model  the  grace  and  duty  of  confessing. 
How  many  deceive  themselves,  and  the 
truth  is,  accordingly,  not  in  them,  by 
affecting  good  intentions,  or  other  pal- 
liating defences,  hoping  thereby  to 
oover  up  the  naked  enormity  of  their 
sins,  denying  essentially  that  they  are 
sinners,  quenching  thereby  the  accusa- 
tions of  conscience,  and  forfeiting  that 
mercy  which  alone  saves  from  sin 
through  atonement  and  forgiveness. 
Oh,  how  vain,  how  abortive  such  ex- 
cuses for  evil  conduct !  And  yet,  was 
there  ever  a  sin  so  flagrant  and  crimson 
that  men  could  not  devise  some  defense 
or  justification  for  it? 

III.  In  his  immediate  application  to 
God  for  mercy. 

He  does  not  have  recourse  first  to  a 
priest,  although  the  priests  were  at  that 
time  still  performing  their  functions  at 
the  temple.  Nor  does  he  go  to  a  pro- 
phet, a  religious  teacher,  or  a  pastor, 
and  ask  one  of  these  for  assistance  in 
effecting  his  reconciliation  with  God, 
but  he  proceeds  at  once  and  directly  to 
Gk>d,  and  without  any  intervention  or 
help  from  others  he  cries  for  mercy. 
This  course  is  not  natural  with  the  peni- 
tent. Sin  has  so  dazed  the  mind  that 
men  not  only  deceive  themselves  as  to 
their  condition  and  shrink  from  con- 
fessing it  when  it  has  been  discovered 
to  them,  but  even,  when  they  ore 
brought  to  a  confession,  they  are  so  be- 
wildered that  they  will  apply  for  relief 
everywhere  else  rather  than  with  the 
sole  fountain  of  mercy.  They  feel  con- 
strained to  have  the  services  of  others 
in  order  to  get  their  case  before  God. 
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In  place  of  approaching  the  mercy-seat 
themselyes,  some  one  else  is  expected 
in  the  first  instance  to  act  for  them  with 
God.  He  is  the  Holy  One.  How  can  I, 
who  am  so  unclean,  enter  into  His  pres- 
ence? He  is  the  righteous,  dreadful 
Judge,  and  I  am  the  offender.  Tea,  it 
is  against  the  Judge  that  my  offences 
hare  heen  committed.  He  is  the  Mighty 
One,  I  but  a  worm.  To  go  alone, 
and  without  some  one  to  interpose  and 
intercede  in  my  behalf,  is  to  be  crushed 
under  His  foot. 

It  seems  to  be  our  very  nature,  since 
our  alienation  from  God,  to  hide  our- 
selves from  Him,  like  Adam  in  the  ter- 
ror that  succeeded  the  Fall,  as  though 
our  sins  had  made  His  presence  intol- 
erable. When  the  burden  of  guilt  be- 
comes unbearable,  and  man  is  driven 
by  the  anguish  of  conscience  to  seek 
mercy,  he  flies  to  the  priest,  in  heathen- 
ism; to  the  Confessional,  the  Virgin, 
the  Saints,  if  he  has  had  his  training 
in  Bomanism.  Even  something  ad- 
ditional to  personal  assistance  must  be 
interposed  between  the  contrite  sinner 
and  the  awful  God  for  whose  favor  he 
is  striving.  This  is  the  import  of  the 
sacrificial  altars,  which  in  all  ages  have 
sent  the  smoke  of  their  sin-offerings  to 
heaven.  Hence  the  pilgrimages,  the 
crusades,  the  monastic  extravagances 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hence  the 
horrid  self  -  mortifications  of  men 
struggling  to  obtain  salvation.  Oh 
what  interesting  and  tragic  scenes  come 
into  Tie  w  as  we  recall  those  dark  ages, 
when  penitents  hoped,  by  pains  and 
tears  and  blood,  by  hunger  and  cold 
and  torture,  to  accomplish  something 
that  would  be  so  meritorious  with  God 
as  to  move  Him  to  mercy  ! 

Immediate  approach  to  Him  ?  Why, 
such  effrontery  would  be  smitten  in 
the  very  act  with  the  divine  curse. 

The  paramount  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  to  bring  sinners  again  into  im- 
mediate access  to  God,  to  teach  them 
that  just  as  they  are  they  can  approach 
Him  without  one  plea,  without  either 
saint  or  priest  as  a  go-between,  without 
merit,  or  work,  or  anything  that  could 
possibly  present  as  an  intervening  ob- 


ject between  us  and  God.  His  love  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  has  brought  Him  so 
near  to  every  sinner,  that  whosoever 
will  may  come  to  the  fountain  and 
drink  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

And  yet  men  are  evermore  inclined 
to  imagine  that  the  moral  distance  be- 
tween them  and  Gk>d  must  be  struggled 
over  somehow  by  themselves,  that  there 
is  something  which  others  con  effect  for 
them,  so  as  to  make  their  search  for 
grace  effectual,  or  something  which  they 
can  themselves  render,  be  It  bitter  sor- 
row or  tears,  or  some  act  or  work,  that 
will  please  God,  and  thus  procure 
mercy.  They  want  to  take  their  place 
in  a  certain  locality,  kneel  at  a  particu- 
lar bench,  rise  in  meeting  to  ask  for 
prayers,enter  the  inquiry-room,  or,  at  all 
events,  see  the  minister  and  submit  to 
instruction.  Thousands  resort  to  a 
course  like  this,  because  of  their  faith 
in  these  agencies  to  help  them  to  God. 
Something  must  needs  be  done,  they 
reason;  and  as  a  step  like  this  is  com- 
monly taken,  I  will  try  it,  hoping  that 
it  will  avail  me.  Each  of  these  acts 
may  serve  a  good  purpose  to  those  who 
use  them  intelligently,  who  recognize  in 
themselves  some  embarrassment  or  diffi- 
culty which  they  wish  to  have  removed. 
A  man  under  conviction  is  liable  to  be 
very  much  bewildered,  to  get  int-o  his 
head  very  foolish  and  erroneous  notions, 
which  an  enlightened  minister  will  cor- 
rect, or  from  instructions  in  the  in- 
quiry-room he  may  derive  great  en- 
couragement; but  all  these  avail  nothing 
to  procure  our  pardon.  There  is  nothing 
in  these  to  render  us  in  any  way  accept- 
able. As  long  as  the  soul  does  not  go 
directly  to  God,  and,  without  any  plea 
whatever,  supplicate  infinite  mercy 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  all  the  ex- 
pedients of  anxious-bench,  inquiry- 
meeting,  pastoral  conference,  will  not 
effect  one  iota  of  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  whenever  the  sinner  follows 
the  publican,  taking  his  suit  directly  to 
God,  looking  immediately  to  Him  and 
to  Him  alone  for  salvation,  all  such  sup- 
posed aids  become  utterly  superfluous. 

Oh,  if  men  would  only  believe  it«  laL- 
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ration  is  of  the  Lord.  He  reoeiTeth 
sinners,  not  after  tbey  bare  changed, 
bnt  jnst  as  tliey  are.  His  blood  deans- 
eth  us  from  sin.  Not  oar  feelings,  oar 
tears,  oar  wrestlingH,  or  unr  ''eoming  ont 
on  the  Lord'M  side  '*  in  any  form  derised 
by  man.  We  do  Dot  read  that  the  Pab- 
licmn's  prayer  was  accompanied  by  any 
of  thcHC  accessories.  He  solely  and 
simply  cried,  "Qod  be  mercifalto  me  a 
sinner.**  Till  yoa  do  tbis,  my  bearer, 
yon  are  not  saved.  Wben  yoa  do  it 
sincerely,  salvation  is  yonrs. 

IV.  In  His  instantaneoas  deliverance 
from  sin. 

How  soon  the  prayer  was  answered  ! 
How  qoickly  the  sinner  saved !  Tbere 
is  nothing  here  of  a  long  penitential 
conflict,  of  weary  days  and  nights  of 
weeping  and  wailing  for  God.  It  took 
but  an  instant  to  grant  this  hamble  sin- 
ner mercy.  Immediately  apon  bis  con- 
fession and  bis  prayer  he  was  jastified. 
'*If  we  confess  oar  sins,  God  is  fnith- 
fal  and  jast  to  forgive  ns  oar  sins  and 
to  cleanse  as  from  all  onrigbteoasness.** 
Here  we  have  the  living  confirmation 
of  tbis  promise.  We  read  in  tbe  Scrip- 
tares  of  many  who  were  crasbed  by 
tbeir  sins  and  who  soaght  for  mercy. 
Yet  of  no  one  is  it  anmistakably  de- 
clared tbat  God  accepted  him.  This 
man  was  justified,  said  He  who  knows 
what  transpires  in  Heaven  and  on  eartb, 
«nd  who  is  Himself  the  One  Savior  of 
dinners — jastified  the  moment  be  asked 
for  mercy.  It  does  not  take  God  a  long 
period  to  conclade  apon  tbe  sinner's 
pardon.  He  is  waiting  to  be  gracioas. 
He  is  a  very  present  Savior,  and  often 
men  have  felt  tbat  even  before  they 
called  He  answered.  Look  at  the  rapid 
trnnsition  from  death  to  life  in  the  case 
of  tbe  jailer  at  Pbilippi,  the  thief  on 
tbe  croRs,  and  Saal  of  Tarsas. 

The  publican,  who  went  to  tbe  temple 
to  pray,  went  down  to  bis  bouse  jasti- 
fied. saved.  He  bad,  while  praying,  a 
new  birtb  into  tbe  divine  kingdom,  and 
was  made  a  child  of  Gk>d  through  tbe 
fiiitb  that  plead  for  mercy.  Tbere  was 
no  longer  any  condemnation  resting 
upon  him,  tbe  sword  of  justice  was 
withdrawn;  his  sins,  though  they  had 


been  as  scarlet,  were  whiter  than  snow. 
From  the  moment  he  called  unto  God 
he  was  absolved  from  all  guilt  and 
washed  from  every  stain;  his  name  was 
written  in  tbe  Lamb's  Book  of  Life  and 
he  was  numbered  with  tbe  heirs  of 
glory  and  became  a  fellow-citizen  with 
tbe  saints. 

It  is  clear,  from  ibis  parable,  on  what 
score  sinners  can  come  acceptably  be- 
fore God.  To  oome  as  tbe  Pharisee  did 
is  to  court  rejection,  for  it  pats  contempt 
npon  tbe  divine  mercy  and  all  the  gra- 
cioas provisions  devised  from  eternity 
for  our  salvation.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  approach  God  as  tbe  Publican  did,  to 
return,  as  the  Prodigal,  with  tbe  confes- 
sion,*'I  have  sinned,**  is  to  fall  into  the 
saving  arms  of  Omnipotence,  stretched 
out  from  heaven  for  our  rescue.  God 
grant  unto  you  all  grace  to  offer  this 
effectual  prayer.  May  you  be  blessed 
with  a  true  knowledge  of  your  sinfol 
and  guilty  condition.  Let  your  mind 
be  open  to  every  ray  of  light,  however 
painful  and  humbling  its  disclosures. 
May  you  have  grace  to  make  an  op^n, 
honest  and  hearty  confession,  casting 
aside  every  subterfuge  and  lying  artifice 
devised  to  secure  exemption  from  a 
full,  humiliating  acknowledgment  of 
your  personal  guilt.  And  then,  O  fly 
with  your  confession  and  prayer  to  the 
footstool  of  Him  who  alone  can  forgive 
sins  upon  earth,  and  your  heart  will  be 
made  to  rejoice  over  the  promptness 
and  freeness  and  fullness  of  a  Heavenly 
Father's  pardon. 

TBE  ALIrSTTFnCIENT  BLOOD. 

Wx.  T.  FiNDLBT,  D.D.  [Pbbsbttbbian], 

Newabk,  N.  J. 
Tht  blood  oj  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  us 
from  ctU  am. — 1  John,  i:  7. 
We  bear  much  from  certain  sources, 
in  these  days,  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  age, 
tbe  spirit  of  tbe  times,  as  contrasting 
with  tbe  spirit  of  any  preceding  age  or 
times.  New  ideas  on  all  subjects  now 
prevail,  and  old  ideas  are  taking  tbeir 
departure.  Our  forefatbers  did  not 
know  as  much  as  we  do,  and  we  are  not 
to  allow  our  minds  to  be  governed  or 
much  influenced  at  all  by  what  our  an- 
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cestors  thongbt  or  did,  or  by  what  were 
ancient  laws  and  cnstoms.  We  now  in- 
vestigate things.  Ours  is  an  age  of  in- 
quiry, of  research.  It  is  an  age  of 
science  as  opposed  to  superstition;  of 
free-thinking  as  opposed  to  spiritual 
despotism;  of  progress  as  opposed  to 
no  adrancement;  of  liberty  of  personal 
action  as  opposed  to  restrictions  upon 
that  liberty.  Ours  is  a  matter-of-faoi 
age,  a  practical  age,  an  age  of  reason. 
We  sweep  the  universe  by  our  investi- 
gations, and  record  its  phenomena  of 
every  description,  and  we  have  reached 
the  grand  ultimate  conclusion  that  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  knowing 
nothing  whatever  except  these  phenom- 
ena— these  appearances  of  things  as 
they  present  themselves  to  the  appre- 
hension of  one  or  other  of  our  bodily 
senses. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  boastful 
assumption,  as  it  is  put  forth  by  a  cer- 
tain school  of  thinkers  of  the  day, 
whatever  is  ancient  is  to  be  repudiated 
because  it  is  ancient,  and  therefore  be- 
longs to  a  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous 
age,  and  is  not  suited  to  the  enlight- 
ened era  of  modern  times.  They  for- 
get that  humanity  is  ancient;  that  the 
instincts  and  the  intuitions  of  human- 
ity are  as  old  as  humanity,  to  which 
they  belong;  that  spoken  and  written 
language  are  ancient;  that  laws  and 
government  are  ancient;  that  all  the 
most  valuable  and  enduring  things, 
which  distinguish  our  common  hu- 
manity the  world  over,  are  ancient;  and 
that  whatever  of  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good  have  been,  or  may  be,  de- 
veloped in  modem  times  has  its  founda- 
tions in  and  depends  upon  these  an- 
cient things,  concerning  which  some 
are  accustomed  to  speak  so  lightly  and 
with  so  little  respect. 

Among  thefte  ancient  things — as  an- 
cient and  universal  as  humanity — is 
religion,  with  its  recognition  of  the 
guilt  of  our  race  on  account  of  sin,  and 
of  our  consequent  exposure  to  punish- 
ment as  the  desert  of  Kin,  and  hence 
our  need  of  atonement  as  the  basis 
upon  which  pardon  to  the  sinner  may 
be  obtained,  and  the  punishment  due 


for  transgression  be  remitted.  The  an- 
tiquity of  religion,  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  an  atonement  as  one  of 
its  fundamental  doctrines,  is  a  fact,  or 
phenomenon  of  history,  which  it  be- 
comes this  enlightened,  progressive, 
liberal-thinking  age  to  know  and  under- 
stand. It  is  as  much  a  fact  as  that  of 
the  existence  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
and  as  much  requires  not  to  be  ignored 
or  denied,  but  accounted  for,  as  does 
the  existence  of  the  sun,  or  that  of  any 
other  acknowledged,  undeniable  fact  in 
nature. 

I.  There  is  the  universally  felt  neces- 
sity of  an  atonement.  How  came  this 
felt  necessity  to  exist  and  universally 
prevail  ?  The  answer  is,  "  By  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  "All 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God."  And  sin  deserves  punishment 
and  exposes  the  sinner  to  it.  Of  this 
there  is  a  consciousness  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  man, — a  sense  of  per- 
sonal accountability  to  a  supernatural 
power,  and  consequent  fear.  Savages, 
and  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  as 
well,  are  affected  by  this  consciousness. 

IL  There  is  the  universally  felt  neces- 
sity of  the  shedding  of  blood  as  an  in- 
dispensable means  of  atonement.  How 
came  this  idea  to  exist  throughout  the 
race?  Not  suggested  by  the  light  of 
nature.  Not  an  invention  of  the  priest- 
hood. '*  Without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  can  be  no  remission  of  sins." 

III.  All  religions  recognize  that  only 
the  blood  of  chosen  victims  for  sacri- 
fice can  be  virtuous  to  secure  an  atone- 
ment Whence  came  this  common  be- 
lief of  all  nations,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world's  history?  The  victims  offered 
in  sacrifice  must  be  valuable  to  the 
offerer,  else  they  are  unacceptable.  If 
bestial  victims  are  offered,  they  must  be 
from  such  animals  as  are  serviceable  to 
man,  and  must  be  without  npot  or 
blemish. 

IV.  A  sense  of  tlie  intriuHic  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  blood  of  brute  victims  as 
the  meritorious  ground  of  an  atone- 
ment was  developed  in  seasons  of  great 
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emergency,  wben  calamity  oonld  not  be 
averted.  Then  bnman  victims  were  in 
demand,  as  more  valuable  intrinsically, 
and  as  therefore  more  expiatory  in  their 
natnre. 

y.  Here  Jesns  Christ,  Ood's  Son,  is 
given  as  the  tnie  and  all-sufficient  sacri- 
fices for  sin — the  true  atonement  "  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  deanseth 
f^om  all  sin."  To  obtain  cleansing  is 
more  than  to  obtain  mere  pardon— more 
than  simply  to  secure  exemption  from 
punishment.  This  blood  obtains  re- 
mission and  sanctifioation.  It  is  not  a 
physical  but  moral  cleanKing.  "  What  is 
sin  ?  '*  *'  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity 
unto,  or  transgression  of,  the  law  of  God." 
Pardon  has  reference  to  the  transgres- 
sion; cleansing  to  the  want  of  conform- 
ity.    This  blood  cleanses  from  aU  sin. 

It  accomplishes  this  for  us  by  our  ex- 
ercise of  faith  in  Christ.  We  believe. 
This  is  an  exercise  of  the  intellect  and 
of  the  heart.  It  apprehends  God  as  re- 
vealed to  us;  and  Jesus  ChriMt,  God's 
Son,  as  God's  gift  for  our  redemption; 
and  sin,  and  holiness,  and  pardon,  and 
heaven. 

1.  Christians  should  seek  the  Divine 
forgiveness  for  Christ's  sake. 

2.  Christians  should  aspire  after 
sanctifioation, — a  complete  deliverance 
from  the  pollution  and  power  of  sin. 

3.  Christians  should  prove  and  illus- 
trate, by  their  lives,  their  aversion  to 
sin  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  and 
should  be  zealous  of  good  works. 

4.  Sinners  should  be  convinced  of 
Christ's  ability  to  save  all  that  come  to 
God  by  Him. 

5.  Sinners  should  be  assured  that  the 
willingness  of  Christ  to  save  all  that  be- 
lieve in  Him  is  co-extensive  with  His 
ability.  "If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  to  me  and  drink."  "  Him  that 
oometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out."  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest." 

#«» 
'*  This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  world  to  save  sinners;  of  whom  I 
am  chief." 


SELF-TBIgMPH  THBOTJQH  SEU-TOA- 

QSTFIJLNS33. 
Bt  Bkt.  Loins  Albbbt  Baxtks  [Mkth- 

odist],  Boston. 
And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job 

fohen  he  prayed  for  hie  /rienda. — Job, 

xlii:  10. 

Thb  climax  in  Job's  life  was  the  hour 
when,  in  his  terrible  desolation  and  sor- 
row, he  ceased  to  think  of  himself,  and 
began  to  pray  for  his  friends.  Even  his 
oxen  and  asses  came  back  to  him,  when, 
unmindful  of  his  own  poverty,  he  was 
busy  seeking  spiritual  riches  for  others. 

L  Self  -  forgetfulness  in  work  for 
others  turns  away  many  degrading  cap- 
tivities. 

1.  It  saves  US  from  the  tyranny  of  an 
overweening  self-conceit.  Self-conceit 
blinds  its  victims.  It  blocks  the  door- 
way to  true  knowledge.  It  robs  us  of 
sympathy.  Work  for  others  rescues  us 
from  that  dangerous  tyrant,  *'  Myself." 

2.  It  rescues  us  from  the  slavish  mo- 
notony and  narrowness  of  a  selfish  life. 
We  are  told  of  a  little  street  waif  who 
was  onc#  taken  to  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
English  lady.  Looking  about  on  the 
unaccustomed  splendor,  the  child  asked: 
"  Can  you  get  everything  you  want  T* 
The  mistress  of  the  mansion  replied, 
*•  Tes,  I  think  so."  **  Can  you  buy  any- 
thing you  would  like  to  have?"  "Yes." 
The  keen  little  eyes  looked  at  her  pity- 
ingly as  she  said,  ''Don't  you  find  it 
dull  ?"  Many  a  man  and  many  a  woman, 
given  up  to  a  life  of  simply  looking  after 
self,  have  found  it  intolerably  dull,  and 
have  yawned  themselves  out  of  life  from 
pure  monotony. 

3.  It  frees  us  from  captivity  to  covet- 
ousness.  Some  men  are  human  sponges 
that  absorb  all  the  good  things  of  life 
they  touch,  but  never  give  up  anything 
unless  they  are  squeezed  so  tight  that 
they  can't  help  doing  it. 

God  saves  us  frequently  from  this 
meanest  of  tyrants,  by  setting  us  to 
work  to  distribute  what  He  has  given 
us,  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

n.  Self-forgetfulness  in  work  for 
others  does  also  some  positive  things 
for  us. 

(a)  It  beautifies  the  character.    The 
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indiTidual,  who  in  the  home,  or  street- 
car, or  market-place,  or  the  church, 
enters  heartily  into  "  the  joy  of  delight- 
ing" and  helping  others,  is  to  society 
what  the  refreshing  summer  showers 
Are  to  the  thirsty  gardens. 

(5)  It  multiplies  our  power  for  good. 
The  self-forgetting  soul,  giving  itself 
for  others,  cannot  comprehend  what  the 
magnitude  of  the  result  may  be.  Out 
yonder  in  the  darkness,  beside  the  rail- 
way track,  stands  an  old  man.  He  is 
only  the  switchman.  He  says  to  him- 
self, *'In  a  great  railway  system  like 
this,  with  its  ten  thousand  men  at  work, 
one  switchman  is  a  very  small  matter; 
I  don*t  suppose  it  would  make  any  dif- 
ference if  I  should  lie  down  and  take  a 
nap."  But  does  it  make  no  difference? 
Here,  and  yonder,  the  trains  plunge 
through  the  night  with  their  human 
freightage.  A  hundred  lives  hang  on  the 
action  of  that  humble  switchman.  Once 
there  was  a  plain,  humble  woman.  But 
she  managed  to  turn  her  two  boys,  John 
and  Charles,  on  the  right  track.  The 
faithful  mother  has  long  been  at  rest, 
but  the  trains  Susanna  Wesley  switched 
heavenward  go  singing  through  the  cen- 
turies. 

(c)  In  self-forgotfulness,  in  work  for 
others,  we  enrich  our  own  bouIh.  The 
richest  soul  in  all  the  fellowship  of  our 
race  was  the  One  who  **went  about 
doing  good,  and  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  God,  whose  treasures  are  never 
failing,  is  ever  giving  with  generous 
hand  to  all  His  creatures.  And  it  is 
this  God,  who  has  tested  it  so  long  and 
so  thoroughly,  that  comes  to  us  with  the 
testimony,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 


FBOnT  IIT  SEBVICE  AND  FEA7EB. 
BtRev.  John  S.  Plumeb,  Haz£lwood,Pa. 
What  xa  iht  Almigfity  tliot  we  should  serve 

htjn  ?  and  w^iat  profit  sfiould  u>e  lutve  if 

we  pray  wilohim  ?  —Job,  xxi :  15. 

A  NOT  wholly  illogical  induction  of  the 
facts  of  life.  The  wicked  prospered, 
the  righteous  cast  down.  What  is  the 
good  of  serving  the  Almighty? 

Ans.  I.  Almighty  will  make  it  right 
hereafter. 


But,  1st,  this  narrows  range  of  prayer^ 
must  have  help  now. 

2d.  **  There  is  no  other  world  here  or 
nowhere  is  whole  fact,"  i.  e.,  no  different 
administration  hereafter.  Justice  is 
sovereign  here  and  now. 

3d.  No  force  with  Job  and  hifl 
friends;  knew  little  about  hereafter,  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  They  in* 
dined  to  think  God's  service  paid  here; 
Cy.also  Mosaic  legislation,  prophecy  and 
N.  T.  teaching.  "  Godliness  is  proflta- 
ble,"  etc. 

Ans.  II.  God's  servioe  is  rich  in  re- 
ward, here  and  now. 

Ist  God's  service  is  compliance  with 
His  laws,  which  always  pay. 

2d.  Servant  of  God  makes  best  nse  of 
what  he  has.  Lord's  poor  better  off 
than  the  Devil's  poor. 

3d.  His  service  pays  in  character;, 
makes  a  man  unselfish. 

4th.  Pays  in  spiritual  rest  and  joy. 

5th.  Pays  to  pray  to  God,  for  He  an* 
Bwers  prayer. 

(a)  Indirectly.  Don't  always  get  what 
is  asked  for,  but  something  better.  Qf. 
Paul,  a  nation  praying  for  Life  of  a 
Chief. 

^5)  Directly.  Often  get  very  thing 
asked.  Skepticism  says,  **  Would  have 
got  it  anyhow."  Faith  answers  *<  God^ 
not  anyhowt  heard  me."  Appeal  mnst 
be  made  to  experience  and  conscious- 
ness of  Christians,  and  how  will  skep- 
ticism show  that  the  testimony  does  not 
square  with  facts.  Testimony  is  in  way^ 
of  healing,  deliverances,  prosperity 
granted,  victory  second. 

Almighty  is  not  then  a  blind  Force,  not 
a  chemical  affinity.  Almighty  is  a  Sot- 
ereign  whose  it  is  to  say  whether  He 
shall  answer  prayer  at  all,  and  when 
and  how.  "  Jehovah  God,"  who  **  shall 
reign  forever  and  ever." 


SOXEBODrS  TOUCH. 
Bt  Kkt.  G.  Flavel  Humpbeys  [Presbt- 

tebian],  Nineveh,  N,  Y. 
Somebody    hath     t(mched     me,  — Lake, 

viii:46. 
It  was  a  noticeable  characteristic  of 
Christ  that  He  had  a  deep  sympathy 
with  suffering.    The  lame,  the  blinds 
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th«  bedridden  were  obJeeU  of  peouliar 
regard  to  bim.  Bat  wbaterer  pbysical 
relief  be  brongbt  tbem  wan  only  a 
meaDB  to  spiritual  blessing.  He  came 
to  saye  mtn,  i.  e.,  tbeir  sonls. 

Notice  tbe  sarronn dings  of  tbe  text, 
liatt.  gives  a  brief  bat  graphic  state- 
ment; Mark  and  Lake  go  into  piotnr- 
•aqne  details,  bat  all  in  serene  sim- 
plicity. Jairns— a  Baler— had  come  be- 
■eeching  for  his  dying  danghter.  Christ, 
on  his  way,  encoanters  this  woman  in 
■noh  a  deplorable  condition  (vide  Mat- 
thew Henry  Notes),  the  riotim  of  many 
physicians,  penniless,  heartbroken,  in 
despair.  Her  necessity  God's  oppor- 
tunity;   GhriMt  was  thronged. 

Some  characteristics  of  this  woman's 
approach:  (a)  Her  secrecy;  (b)  Her 
Ikith.  (c)  Her  fear,  (d)  Her  bold- 
ness. 

L  In  the  crowd  Christ  recognized  her 
toach.  It  was  peculiar.  It  affected  Him. 
It  effected  her.  Faith  draws  God's 
power  to  its  aid.  No  one  bat  Christ  and 
the  woman  knew  of  it. 

n.  It  was  the  touch  of  faith.  He 
iras  jostled  and  crowded.  An  eager 
onriosity  nrged  the  mnltitade  npon 
Him ;  bat  only  onu  touch  was  of  say- 
ing help.  Its  secrecy  did  not  limit 
its  power.  She  was  ceremonially  de- 
filed, but  that  did  not  hinder  her.  The 
onre  was  immediate. 

in.  She  was  healed,  both  body  and 
soul.  This  was  more  important  than  all; 
•he  had  not  expected  it. 

1.  Christ  always  recognizes  the  touch 
of  suffering  when  presented  in  faith. 

2.  Our  suffering  extremity  should  be 
the  means  of  bringing  us  to  Christ  for 
spiritual  healing. 

3.  We  may  be  interested  in  Christ  in- 
tellectually, curious  to  learn  of  His  life 
and  works,  but  we  can  Umch  him  only  by 
faith. 

4.  We  can  go  in  peace  only  with 
Christ's  forgiveness. 

5.  The  most  trembling  faith  God 
honors. 

6.  We  may  seek  Christ  secretly.  We 
must  confess  Him  openly. 

Somebody's  touch  is  always  upon  the 
llaster  now. 


mSTAZSN  nAOBEBB. 

Bt  BkT.  J.  M.    AlLIB,    SllfTULOO,  CWOM^ 

S.  A. 

Matt.  xxvU  :  49. 

Imtboductioh:   The  cavelling  Jewish 

teachers  aptly  illustrate  the  attitude  of 

many   modern  critics  of   Christ  and 

Christianity. 

1.  They  are  alike  mistaken  in  the  na- 
ture and  meaning  of  the  supernatural 
in  connection  with  revelation,  as,  in 
their  views  of  prophecy,  miracles  and 
providence. 

2.  They  are  alike  mistaken  as  to  the 
methods  of  securing  tru;h.  "Ldbe,  Id 
U8  Me,"  etc 

3.  They  arealike  mistaken  in  waiting 
for  other  signs,  when  the  most  stupen- 
dous sign  of  the  centuries  is  hanging  be- 
fore them. 

4.  They  alike  make  their  greatest  mis- 
take in  substituting  eye  for  heart,  ex- 
periment for  faith,  the  intellectual  for 
the  spiritual. 

Lessons:  These  mistakes,  in  all  ages, 
lead  to  the  same  results,  viz. : 

1.  To  increased  blindness  of  spiritual 
vision. 

2.  To  an  increased  opposition  to 
Christ  in  feeling  and  desire. 

3.  To  an  increased  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  the  truth  as  revealed  in  the  Gos- 
pel. 

4.  To  an  increased  guilt. 
Inference:  If  men  would  avoid  these 

unhappy  outcomes,  they  must  avoid  tha 
mistakes  leading  thereto. 


B07S  AND  aiBLS  LIZS  AFPLS  TBESS. 

Bt  Bbv.  a.  F.  Bbuskx  [Pbksbttxbzan], 
Sagimaw,  Mioh. 

As  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  (/  (Ae 
toood,  80  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons. 
1  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with  great 
delight  and  hin  fruit  was  sw*-el  to  my 
(a5<e.— Song  of  Solomon,  ii:3. 
I  SHALL  propound  and  try  to  answer 

a  conundrum  to-day:  '<Wby  are  some 

boys  and  girls  like  apple  trees  ?" 

1.  Because  any  serious  injury  done 
them  in  early  life  they  never  quite  ot>er- 
come, 

2.  Because  they  need  pruning, 

3.  Because  as  a  toorm  at  the  heart  kills 
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the  tree,  so  does  sin  in  the  heart  kill 
boys  and  girls. 

4.  Because  they  need  to  have  the 
higher  life  grafted  into  them. 

5.  Because  they  may  be  much  pel'ed 
and  still  be  fmitfal.  Girdling  an  elm 
kills  it;  girdling  an  apple  tree  makes  it 
more  fruitful.  Some  boys  wUi  under 
snieera  and  calumny,  others  double  their 
courage. 

6.  Because,  like  apple  trees,  boys  and 
girls  are  known  by  the  qwdiJty  of  their 
fruit. 

Not  by  the  siie,  (111.)  California  fruit. 
Not  by  amcmnt,    (HI. )  Gnarly  fruit 
It  must  be  svotel  and  juicy  and  dwrokit. 


►♦^ 


i:i3t'l>: 


Canst  thoa  by 
?'»—job  xl:7. 


AKD    TEZTS    OF   BiXSEMT 
LSADXKS  SERMONS. 

L  Ood'B  Way  Inacmtable. 
Searching  find  oat  Ood 
"There  is  a  i>ath  which  no  fowl  knoweth. 
and  which  the  vul tare's  eye  hath  not  seen.'* 
— Job  xxTiii  :  7.  Jadsou  Sage,  D.D.,  of 
Chicago,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  What  Home  Should  be.    "God  setteth  the 

solitary  in  fauiiliee."— Ps.  Ixviii :  6.  Her- 
rick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

3.  Conditions  of  Soal   Growth.     "By  much 

slothfulnoss  the  building  diH»yeth.  and 
through  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house 
droppeth  through."  —  Eccl.  x  :  18.  Prof. 
Llewellyn  Pratt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  New  York. 

4.  The  Soul  Garden.    "Awake  O  north  wind 

and  come  thou  south ;  and  blow  upon  my 
flarden."  etc.  — Sol.  Song,  It:  16.  Bev. 
Louis  Albert  Banks,  Boston. 

8.  Negligent  Workers.  **  Cursed  be  he  that 
doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently." 
— Jer.  xlviii  :  10  (R.  V.  and  Marg.  of  A.  V.) 
Bev.  W.  B.  Jennings.  Bock  Hill,  S.  C. 

6.  How   to  Become   Fishers  of  Men.    "And 

Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Follow  me,  and 
I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." — Matt, 
iv :  19.    Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  London. 

7.  The    Necessity  and   Potency   of  Personal 

Contact  "  And  a  woman  having  an  issue 
of  blood  .  .  .  touched  the  border  of 
his  garment ;  and  immediately  her  issue 
stanched  .  .  .  And  Jesus  said.  Some- 
body hath  touched  me :  for  I  perceive  that 
virtue  is  gone  out  of  me." — Luke  viii  :i3- 
48.  Rev.  Lyman  H.  Oalkins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8.  Dimensions  of  Life.    "A  man's  life  con- 

sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  thinn 
which  he  possesseth  "—Luke  xii  :  16.  A.  T. 
Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

9.  Readiness   and   Room.      "A  certain   num 

made  a  great  supper,  and  bade  many," 
etc.-  Luke  xiv  :  16-34.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 
Philadelphia. 

10.  God's  Attitude  towards  Sin  and  the  Sinner. 
*'The  voraih  of  God  is  revealed  .  .  . 
agaiust  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteous- 
ness of  men, '  etc.— Rom.  1 :  18.  "  Ood  so 
kfved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Stm."  etc.— John  iii :  16.  Bdv.  James 
A.  Chamberlain,  Berlin,  Wix. 


11.  Piety  a  Help  to  Learning.    '*If  any  man 

win  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine, whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I 
speak  of  myself." — John  vii :  17.  Bacca- 
laureate of  Pros.  Henry  Darling,  at  Hamil- 
ton College,  N.  Y. 

12.  Simplicitv  of  Ftdth   answering  to  Christ's 

BlmpUcity.  '  If  it  wero  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  yon."— John  xiv  :  2.  Rev.  Rich- 
ard G.  Green,  Orange.  N.  J. 

18.  Spiritoal  Specific  Gravity.  "And  being  let 
|ro  they  went  to  their  own  company  " — 
Acts  iv:23.  Rev.  A.  Shafer,  West  Lib- 
erty, O. 

14.  The  Voice  of  History.    "  That  they  shonld 

seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  him  and  find  him."— Acta  xTii:27. 
Archdeacon  Fannur,  in  Westminster,  Lon- 
don. 

15.  The  Personal  Pentecost  and  the  Glorions 

Hope.  "  And  hope  maketh  not  ashamed  ; 
becausa  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is 
given  unto  us."— Rom.  v:6.  Rev.  C.  H. 
burgeon,  London. 

16.  Relation  of  Recognition  and   Reward  In 

Heaven.  "  For  what  is  our  hope  or  joy  or 
crown  of  rejoicing?  Aro  not  even  ye  In 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at 
his  coming  ?  "— 1  These.  11: 19.  RcT.  Geoife 
Elliott,  Baltimoro,  Md. 


SUGKIESTIVE  TEEICES. 

1.  The  Indirect  Parridde.    ("My  son  [BenJa- 

minl  shall  not  go  down  with  you ;  for  his 
brother  is  dead,  and  he  is  left  alone ;  if 
mischief  befal  him  .  .  .  then  shall 
ye  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave."— Gen.  xUi :  88.) 

2.  God's  Command  Plain  to  the  Willing  Soul. 

("  This  commandment  is  not  hidden  f^m 
thee,  neither  is  it  ftur  ofT  .  .  .  But  the 
word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth, 
and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  «io  it." 
— Deut.  XXX :  11-14.) 

8.  The  Duty  of  Delight.  (**  Go  your  way,  eat 
the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet  .  .  .  neither 
be  ye  sorry ;  for  the  Joy  of  the  Lord  Is 
your  strength."— Neh.  viii :  10.) 

4.  Lines  of  Life.  ("  And  the  work  of  righteous- 

ness shall  be  peace:  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance 
forever." — Isa.  xxxii  :  17.) 

5.  The  Lord  Searching  and  Seeking  his  Sheep. 

("For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Godi  Behold 
I,  even  I,  will  both  search  my  sheep 
and  seek  them  out  As  a  shepherd  seeketn 
out  his  flock  ...  so  will  I  seek  out 
my  sheep,"  etc.— Ex.  xxxiv :  11, 12.) 

6.  The    Transcendent    Exclusiveness   of   the 

Kingdom  of  God.  ("There  was  the  iron, 
the  clay,  the  brass,  the  hllver  and  the 
gold,  broken  to  pieces  .  .  .  and  the 
stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a 
great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole 
earth."— Dan.  ii :  35.) 

7.  The  Crisis  of  Prayer.    ("  O  Lord  I  How  lonff 

shall  I  cry,  and  thou  wilt  not  heart" 
— Hab.  i :  2.) 

8.  A    Haunted    Conscience.      ("But    Herod. 

when  he  heard  thereof,  said,  John» 
whom  I  beheaded,  he  U  risen."— Mark 
vl :  16.) 

9.  The  Unknown  Depths  of  Sin.    ("Father. 

fbrgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."— Luke  xxiii :  84.) 

10.  The  Eloquence  of  Action.  ("  I  have  greater 
witnoRs  than  that  of  John  ...  the 
same  wcrkt  that  I  do  bear  witness  of  me." 
— John  V  :  S6.) 
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11.  The  Hoar.  (**FM]Mr,  Um  hoar  ia  oome."— 
John  xxTii  :  1.) 

U.  The  IMacipline  of  Delajr.  ("And  when  it 
WM  determined  that  we  iihonid  e&il  into 
Italy,  they  delivered  Panl  and  certain 
other  priaoneri  onto  one  named  Jolios.  a 
Mntaiioii  of  4aguatiM'  band,**  etc— Acts 
i:ao.) 

IS.  The  Christian  Name  and  Character.  f'And 
it  came  to  paM  that  a  whole  7«ar  tbey  a*- 
■embled  themeelvee  with  the  chnroh  and 
taught  moch  people.    And  the  dlaciplea 


were  called  fihriatiant  flrat  in  Antioch."— 

Acta  xi:a6.) 
14.  The  Christian  Life  a  Transflsnratlon.    (**  Be 

not  conformed  to  this  world,  hat  be  trans- 

fonnnd  by  the  renewing  of  your  hearts. " 

—Bom.  zli  2.) 
16.  Bondage  to  the  Literal  and  the  Oatward. 

(*'The  letter  killeth.  bnt  the  spirit  RiTeth 

iifo."— 9Cor.  iii:6.) 
1ft.  Ood's  Independence  of  Time.    ("  The  Loid 

is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  ae 

some  men  count  slackness,**  etc— 2  FsL 

iii:9.) 


TBS  FBATSB-lCXETZlTa  SZBVKlIi 
Bt  J.  Bl  Bhxbwood,  D.D. 


8bft.  1.  —Mam  Hn  6botber*8  Kxkpeb. 
— Qen.  iv:  9;  iii:  9;  John,  xxi:22;  Bom. 
xiY :  12. 

Oue  of  the  moKt  solemn  Uioaghts  that 
the  mind  of  man  or  angel  ever  enter- 
tained, Ir  the  thonght  of  onr  individual  re- 
apmisibilVy  to  God.  I  am  a  distinct,  con- 
scions  personality,  yet  indissolubly 
related  to  God— as.  distinct  from  all 
other  intelligences  as  if  I  were  the  only 
creature  in  the  world,  yet  linked  in  na- 
ture, and  life,  and  duty,  and  destiny 
with  myriads  of  others,  as  free  to  think 
and  act  as  if  there  were  no  Power  above 
me;  a  responsible,  moral  agent,  directly 
acoonn table  to  the  Jadge  of  all  for  every 
thought  and  act  of  life,  both  in  its  rela- 
tions to  myself  and  to  society  at  large. 
Tremendous  thought! 

I.  Now,  one  of  the  most  terrible  ef- 
fects of  sin  on  humanity  is  the  cblUera' 
tim  of  this  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
Cain  voices  the  common  feeling  when 
God  said  to  him,  *'  Where  is  Abel,  thy 
brother?  The  voice  of  thy  brother's 
blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.** 
"  Am  /  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  So  guilt, 
the  world  over,  evades  or  shuffles  off  re- 
sponsibility. Adam,  in  the  garden,  set 
the  fatal  example:  **  The  woman  whom 
Viou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me 
of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat."  Over 
against  all  this  moral  obliquity  and 
darkness,  in  the  clear,  full  light  of  a 
thousand  suns,  God  sets  the  doctrine  of 
absdxUe  ifidlvidiuility  and  responsibilVy  to 
Him  for  our  entire  personal  and  social 
being  in  its  entire  range  of  influence. 

II.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tendencies 

of  infidel  science  in  our  day  are  strongly  in 

the  line  of  this  perverse  and  morally  stulU- 

fy'^  effect   of  depravi'y.     Granted,  the 


premises  of  this  boasting  philosophy, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bxspoksi- 
BiuTT— there  is  no  person  in  moral  ex- 
istence—a distinct,  intelligent  mora) 
personality  in  heaven  above  or  in  the 
earth  beneath.  A  personal  God  ?  It  is 
an  exploded  idea  I  Man  is  simply  the 
last  in  an  infinite  series  of  <*evola- 
tions" — a  mere  "foot-ball,**  tossed 
abont  by  relentless  •'fate*' — "neces- 
sity,** «  self-existing  **  laws,  alone  rule 
his  destiny.  Preach  responsibility  to 
one  who  has  imbibed  such  a  philoso- 
phy, or  to  a  community  saturated  with 
its  spirit !  As  well  talk  of  colors  to  a 
man  born  blind,  or  cast  pearls  before 
swine. 

ni.  The  FhmHii  tn5/t^u/ioa  was  ordained 
as  the  first  and  fundamental  condition 
of  society  in  order  to  iiiih  d  the  idea  of 
responsibility  in  the  very  foundation  and 
stfiicture  of  society. 

TV,  The  strongest  tendencies  of  Uie  times 
are  antagonistic  U)  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibUVy.  Under  the  law  of  associa- 
tions, and  monopolies,  and  trades 
unions,  and  Knights  of  Labor,  the 
sphere  of  the  individual,  the  will  of  the 
individual,  the  agency,  the  conscience 
of  the  individual,  are  no  longer  factors 
in  society.  Personality,  and  all  it  in- 
volves of  liberty  of  action  and  responsi- 
bility for  it,  is  not  recognized;  the 
great  combination  is  absolute  and  rales 
with  a  sway  more  despotic  than  ever 
before  oppressed  and  cursed  the  race. 

V.  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  restore 
and  enthrone  a^ain  in  the  human  mind 
and  conscience  tJie  great  doctrine  of  strid 
individual  acccmntahility  to  0*^  on  fdgh. 
Clearly,  emphatically,  constantly  does 
He   enunciate  and   enforce   the  prin- 
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ciple.  His  own  Personality  is  the  one 
great  lesson  and  obarm  and  power  of 
the  gospels.  Personal  sin,  a  personal 
Savior,  personal  seeking,  personal  for- 
giveness, a  personal  account,  a  personal 
reward— snch  are  the  constant  and  radi- 
cal themes  of  His  teaching,  "  Thou  " 
was  ever  on  His  lips.  Mnch  that  He 
«pake  was  to  individuals,  as  to  Nicode- 
mus,  and  the  woman  at  the  well.  And 
«very  one  of  His  marvelous  lessons  had  a 
direct  and  positive  personal  application. 
*'  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall  give  ao- 
oount  of  himself  to  God.'* — Bom.  xiv:  12. 
Alone  was  I  bom  into  the  world;  alone 
will  I  work  out  life's  tremendous  des- 
tiny: aJU/M  must  I  pass  out  of  life  and 
up  to  the  throne  of  God  and  be  judged. 
Alone  am  I  in  the  control  of  my  will,  my 
judgment,  my  life — the  whole  current 
of  my  destiny.  Yes,  in  the  midst  of 
this  crowded,  bustling,  excited  world, 
I  am  ahnt^  as  truly  as  if  God*s  eye  only 
were  upon  me,  and  God's  voice  spoke 
only  to  me.  Alone — ^without  aid  from 
any  human  source— I  must  bear  the 
mighty  burden  of  responsibility  which 
God  bos  imposed  upon  me  as  a  rational, 
social,  accountable  and  immortal  crea- 
ture. And  no  man— no  body  of  men — 
no  association — no  compact  or  au- 
thority of  human  device,  in  Church  or 
State — can  relieve  me  of  that  burden,  or 
share  it  with  me.  No,  it  is  mine — mine 
Alone— by  virtue  of  God's  eternal  or- 
dination— and  I  must  bear  it  all  alone 
— bear  the  whole  of  it— every  step  of 
the  way  through  this  probationary 
period,  straight  up  to  the  Throne  of 
Judgment,  and  lay  it  down  with  my 
own  hands  at  the  Master's  feet.  <*  So, 
then,  every  one  of  us  sh&U  give  account 
of  himself  to  God." 

"'Thia  liriiig  U  a  fearful  thing  I    I  tliink. 
Sometimes,  when  broad  and  deep  before  me 

rise 
The  awful  shadows  of  our  destinies, 
*Twere  better  Qod  should  plunge  me  o'er  the 
brink 
Of  the  abyss  of  nothingness — so  weak 
My  dropk  hands  are  to  do,  my  life  to  speak 
^The  deeds  and  words  that  echo  on  so  far. 

This  burden  of  responsibility— 
Too  heavy  for  our  frail  humanity — 
Crushes  me  down  as  at  His  judgment-bar. 


Why  1  death  is  naught  to  this  1    If  we  should 

If  we  should  tremble  when  that  hour  drawa 
nigh*, 
8o  should  our  hearts  be  lifted  all  the  way. 
To  live,  hath  grtaier  i99ue$  tMan  to  die.** 


Sept.  8.  — Thb  Csbtadvtt  of  Death. — 
Ezekiel,  xxziii:8. 

The  ceriainty  of  any  event  in  which 
we  have  an  interest  is  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  our  estimate  of  it  Our  in- 
terest in  it  will  be  graduated,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  the  probability  of  its  hap- 
pening. And  in  nearly  everything  yet 
in  the  future,  the  question  of  pro^o- 
hUUy  is  really  all  we  have  to  consider. 
Aside  from  DeaOi,  there  is  no  abaobde 
certainty  o(  any  event,  calculation,  hope, 
fear,  experience,  of  any  kind.  Things 
that  seem  the  surest  to  us  to-day  may 
be  oblivious  to-morrow.  The  very  laws 
of  nature,  that  we  prate  about  so  mnch 
and  call  "fixed,"  "eternal,"  may  be 
suspended  at  any  moment  The  "  foun- 
dations of  the  earth  may  be  removed,** 
and  the  "everlasting  mountains  oast 
into  the  sea,"  ere  the  sun  goes  down. 
But  Death— grim,  relentless,  inexorable 
Death — oh,  that  is  sure,  absolultly  cer^ 
tain,  to  every  one  of  us.  There  is  no  re- 
lease in  this  war.  There  is  no  escaping 
this  doom.  There  is  no  ransom  for 
death's  captive.  There  is  no  escaping^ 
out  of  the  realm  of  the  "King  of  Ter- 
rors." He  is  on  our  path  and  is  sure  to 
strike  us  down  when  the  hour  comes. 
He  holds  our  bond,  and  all  the  powers 
that  be  cannot  get  us  out  of  his 
clutches.  Nearer  and  nearer,  year  by 
year,  day  by  day,  he  in  making  his  ap- 
proaches toward  each  living  man  and 
woman  and  child,  and  no  skill  of  physi- 
cian, no  "  elixir  of  life,"  no  subterfuge, 
no  vigor  of  constitution,  no  care  and 
nursing,  no  excuses  or  pleadings,  will 
be  of  the  slightest  avail.  Death  toiU 
come — sooner  or  later— when,  we  know 
not,  in  what  way  we  know  not — but 
come  he  voiU  with  absolute  certainty  to 
every  dweller  upon  earth,  and  end  life, 
and  introduce  us  to  the  judgment. 

1.  One  event,  then,  one  experience, 
is  sure  to  all  of  us — we  must  die.  In 
all  our  hoping  and  planning  for  the 
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Intnre,  we  cannot  that  oat  tbe  &ct, 
"Tboa  Rhmlt  sorely  die.**  We  cannot 
eiitimate  life  wisely  and  well  and  leare 
oat  this  great  factor.  If  we  do,  we  are 
fools.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doabt, 
not  the  remotest  possibility,  that  we  can 
escape.  Death  is  the  OfJy  abeolntely 
oertain  erent  in  onr  fatnre  experience; 
and  shall  we  perpetrate  the  enormoas 
folly  and  wickedness  of  ignoriag  ihaX^ 
and  reckoning  and  planning  and  liTiDg 
joBt  as  if  there  were  no  Death  ahead, 
no  Death  erer  at  oar  side,  ready  and 
waiting  to  strike  as  down  ? 

II.  Since  Death  is  incTitable,  since 
Death  will  affect  fandamentally  oar  re- 
lations to  this  world,  to  eternity,  and 
to  God,  sboald  we  not  hact  special  and 
consiarU  rtference  to  the  event  in  the  entin 
ordering  and  pursuit  cf  the  present  Ufe  f 

nL  Assnred  of  tbe  certainty  of  Death, 
and  knowing  not  the  hoar  of  his  com- 
ing, or  tbe  manner  of  his  approach,  is 
it  not  the  imperatire  dictate  of  daty  to 
he  always  ready  and  wUcfung  f  Is  there 
aay  folly  so  great,  any  neglect  so  inex- 
ensable,  any  wrong  and  injury  so  wan- 
ton, as  to  live  away  one's  years  and 
probation  wlthoat  a  thoagbt  of  death, 
without  any  reference  to  tbe  solemn 
and  momentous  hour  of  bis  coming? 

IV.  Ought  we  not  to  pray,  daily  and 
unceasingly,  that  Ood  loUl  ever  keep  this 
subject  wive  in  our  thoughts,  and  cause  as 
to  strive  and  watch  and  pray  and  live 
eyery  day,  knowing  that  the  sun  will  go 
down  and  the  night  come  in  which  no 
work  will  be  done  ? 


Sept.  15. — Sims  of  thb  Tomgub. — ^Ps. 
oxli :  3. 

The  figures  used  by  tbe  Psalmist  here 
are  very  impressive  and  lend  intensity 
to  the  meaning  of  bis  words. 

L  There  is  no  sin  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  sins  that  we  more  readily  or 
thoughtlessly  commit. 

IL  There  is  no  tendency  of  our  nature 
that  requires  severer  restraints  laid  upon 
it  than  the  tendency  to  speak  hot  words 
when  we  are  angry,  or  mean  words 
when  we  are  envious,  or  deceptive 
words  when  we  are  cornered.  Indeed, 
unless  the  **  watch"  is  set  and  kept  on 


the  alert,  the  words  will  slip  ont  in 
spite  of  ns. 

IIL  There  is  no  sin  that  has  more 
renom  in  its  sting  than  tbe  sin  of  tbe 
tongue.  It  is  like  tbe  sting  of  an  asp. 
It  wounds  and  rankles  and  bums  like 
the  fire  of  the  bottomless  pit.  The 
tongne,  in  one  moment,  may  blast  n 
character  that  has  been  a  lifetime  in 
building,  destroy  the  peace  of  a  whole 
fiamily,  sow  discord  in  a  church,  or  plant 
the  seeds  of  death  in  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood. 

IV.  There  is  no  sin  that  has  so  de- 
structive a  power  over  man.  Words  ar- 
ticulated are  the  most  tremendoua 
agent  in  the  world.  Satan  gained  en- 
trance into  Paradise  by  means  of  them. 
They  scatter  "  fire-brands,  arrows  and 
death  **  everywhere. 

v.  "The  easoeedin^  sinfulness**  of  this 
species  of  sin  is  not  duly  considered. 
Beadily  and  tbongbtlessly  and  without 
remorse,  as  we  fall  into  this  sin,  the 
Bible  holds  U  up  as  a  fearful  offence,  '*  By 
thy  words,**  says  Christ,  **  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt 
be  condemned."  *<  Whosoever  shall 
say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
hell  fire."  And  again,  "Every  idle 
word  that  men  shall  speak  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  in  tbe  day  of  judg- 
ment." "Therewith  bless  we  Grod, 
and  therewith  curse  we  men.** 

YL  There  are  times  when  we  should 
set  a  special  watch  on  the  door  of  our 
lips.  As,  for  instance:  (a)  When  we 
are  conscious  of  anger  in  our  hearts. 
(b)  When  we  speak  to  one  who  is  in  an 
angry  mood,  (c)  When  speaking  con- 
cerning persons  or  things  against  whom 
and  which  we  are  conscious  of  beings 
strongly  prejudiced,  ((f)  When  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  will  be  likely 
either  to  misunderstand  us,  or  use  what 
we  say  to  tbe  injury  of  others,  or  tbe 
wounding  of  tbe  cause  of  ChriHt.  (e) 
When  an  innocent  person  is  liable  to 
be  wounded  in  feeling,  or  injured  in 
character,  by  our  unkind  or  thoughtless 
words.  (/)  When  there  is  any  doubt 
in  our  mind  as  to  our  motive  and  pur- 
pose in  speaking. 

If  we  weigh  well  these  considerations. 
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— which  cannot  fail  to  commend  tbem- 
Bolves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  Gk>d — they  will  be  apt  to  im- 
pose a  wholesome  restraint  on  this 
*<anraly  member.'*  But,  in  addition, 
there  is  no  "  besetting  sin "  that  we 
have  more  need  to  pray  against — pray 
against  daily,  earnestly,  with  strong 
crying  and  supplication  to  Grod.  "Set 
a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth; 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips." 


Sept.  22. — CoNDinoNs  of  Victobt. — 
2  Chron.  zxxii:  1-6;  1  John,  v :  4, 5. 

L  Glance  at  the  negative  side.  The 
truth  is  often,  in  this  way,  more  clearly 
seen  and  deeply  felt. 

(1)  Numbers  are  no  surety.  Gideon's 
army  had  to  be  reduced  before  it  could 
conquer  the  Amalekites.  And  the  same 
has  been  repeated  times  without  num- 
ber.   '  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,"  etc. 

(2)  Worldly  wisdom,  policy,  shrewd- 
ness, enterprise,  will  not  insure  success. 
All  these  combined,  in  largest  possible 
measure,  have  failed  ten  thousand 
times — they  are  no  sure  dependence  in 
the  realm  of  the  spiritual. 

(3)  Unlimited  creature  resources  of 
every  kind,  be  it  in  the  way  of  means, 
or  men,  or  money,  or  influence,  or  all 
combined,  will  not  guarantee  a  victory 
in  a  square  fight  against  the  kingdom 
of  evil,  whether  within  or  without 

(i).  The  most  seemingly  favorable 
outward  circumstances,  as  to  time, 
place,  auspices,  expectations,  combina- 
tions, oftentimes  but  deceive  into 
carnal  security,  and  insure  the  worst 
kind  of  defeat. 

n.  Now  for  the  Pos'Uim  side — the  as- 
sured, unfailing  conditions  of  victory 
in  the  cause  of  Bighteousness  and  Grod- 
liness. 

(1)  We  must  have  Ood  on  our  side 
beyond  all  peradventure.  There  must 
be  no  doubt  on  this  point.  Our  cause 
must  be  absolutely  jnst,  in  the  interest 
of  truth  and  right,  and  waged  for  the 
glory  of  God.  Secure  in  this  position, 
we  are  impregnable,  the  battle  is  already 
won.  Earth  and  hell  united  cannot 
dislodge  us,  or  stand  before  us.  God 
kimself  is  for  us,  and  with  us,  "to fight 


our  battles."  <*Be  strong  and  cour- 
ageous, be  not  afnid  nor  dismayed  for 
the  King  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  the  mul- 
titude that  is  wiih  him:  for  there  be 
more  with  us  than  with  him  "  (2  Chron. 
xzxii:  7).  We  should  be  a  hundred- 
fold more  anxious  about  the  justice  of 
our  cause,  and  to  be  assured  that  the 
Lord  our  God  is  on  our  side,  than 
whether  our  cause  is  popular  and  who 
we  can  count  on  as  friends  and  helpers. 
On  the  one  side  is  *'  an  arm  of  flesh," 
and  on  the  other  the  living,  all-power- 
ful God.  And  what  is  an  arm  of  flesh, 
multiplied  a  million  times,  when  it 
copes  with  the  single  arm  of  Omnipo- 
tence? 

(2)  We  must  be  careful  to  be  on 
0<mV9  aide.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
Him  on  our  side.  He  may  from  neces- 
sity, as  it  were,  after  the  law  of  eternal 
fitness,  espouse  the  cause  we  advocatCb 
and  yet  stand  aloof  from  us  personally 
and  refuse  to  honor  our  agency  in  its 
behalf,  because  our  motives  are  selfish, 
or  because  we  fight  with  carnal 
weapons,  or  for  the  reason  that  our 
hearts  are  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  and  purposes  of  God.  And 
this  fact  will  account  for  the  numerous 
defeats  and  disasters  which  God's  peo- 
ple experience  in  carrying  on  His  great 
cause  in  the  earth. 

(3)  This  brings  out  the  point  which 
the  apostle  John  emphasizes  so 
strongly,  and  sets  forth  with  such  clear- 
ness, that  no  comment  cim  add  to  the 
force  of  his  words:  **  Whosoever  is  bom 
of  God,  overoometh  the  world:  and  this 
is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  your  faith.  Who  is  he  that 
overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  that  Jesus  is  Uie  Son  of  God?" 
(1  John,  v:4,5.) 


Sept.  29.— Thx  Ddtt  of  Bcofo  on  tbb 
Loan's  Side. — ^Exodus,  xxxii:  26. 

The  allegiance  of  this  world  is  di- 
vided. It  is  a  revolted  province  of 
God's  kingdom.  Hostile  camps  are 
planted  in  it,  hostile  forces  are  in  aotiTe 
conflict.  The  two  kingdoms  set  up  in 
it  are  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  who  seduced  aa^<^ 
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templations  of  the  soul,  and  the  most 
delicate  and  tender  shadings  of  the 
imagination  and  emotions.  It  is  the 
Umgnage  both  of  action  and  feel- 
ing. But,  as  in  Latin,  for  example 
in  Cfesar's  Ck>mmentAries,  its  chief 
strength  is  its  plain  significance.  It 
is  business-like  and  wastes  no  time  on 
unimportant  things.  It  says  what  it 
wishes  to  say  and  that  is  all.  Thongh  of  a 
more  artistic  sort,  the  Greek  idea  of 
*'form/'  which  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  powerful  art  of  Greece,  its  archi- 
iteeture  and  sculpture,  illustrates  this 
plain,  factual  simplicity  of  style,  where 
everything  tells  for  what  it  is,  where 
all  is  reduced  to  pure  reality,  where 
there  is  nothing  in  excess.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  American  pul- 
pit if  it  could  rid  itself  of  redundancy 
and  fine  writing,  of  all  that  is  unesnen- 
tial,  and  come  down  to  matter  of  fact, 
at  the  same  time  not  descending  to  ab- 
solute lowness  of  style.  There  is,  I 
think,  already  an  advance  in  this  di- 
rection. Preachers  write  better  now 
than  they  did  fifty,  or  even  twenty- 
five,  years  ago.  They  write  with  more 
force  and  clearness.  There  is  a  less  am- 
bitious style.  Toung  preachers  are  not 
so  artificial,  but  more  manly  and  direct. 
They  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  eloquent  every  time  they  preach, 
but  are  satisfied  to  say  simply  what  is  in 
their  minds  and  hearts.  The  manner  is 
far  less  stilted,  learned  and  poetic. 
Not  that  poetry  should  be  banished 
from  the  pulpit,  not  that  the  imagina- 
tion should  be  repressed,  but  that  it 
should  be  rather  the  poetry  of  truth 
and  feeling  than  of  words;  that  what 
one  says  on  the  sublimest  themes  should 
be  said  in  the  plainest  way,  and 
that  the  thought  should  have  its  full 
force  without  being  hampered  by  words; 
that  the  words  should  fit  the  thought 
exactly,  even  as  the  body  the  spirit. 
Let  young  preachers  fight  it  out  on  this 
line  all  summer,  till  the  stoutest  strong- 
hold of  unbelief  surrenders. 

Another  great  secret  of  style  is  indi- 
viduality—that the  style  should  be 
one's  own,  and  not  another's.  The  mag- 
netic power  of  style  lies  in  its  genuine- 


ness, in  which  the  author  lets  as  see  him- 
self, takes  us  into  his  soul's  experience 
without  artifice  or  deceit,  and  what  he 
says  comes  from  his  inmost  self  and  not 
from  a  conventional  habit  of  thinking. 
His  ideal  is  in  himselt  He  lets  us 
have  his  honest  thought.  His  style  in- 
terprets his  mind  and  not  some  one's 
mind  whose  philosophy  or  theology  ha 
has  espoused.  Toung  writers  and 
preachers  often  begin  by  adopting  the 
style  of  a  favorite  author  or  preacher, 
and  it  needs  reflex  action  of  the  mind 
to  bring  it  back  once  more  to  a  natural 
style.  Through  art  one  comes  to  na- 
ture. One  must  become  aware  of  his 
not  being  himself,  and  then  by  a  strong 
effort  of  will  he  must  come  to  the  use 
of  a  style  in  which  he  is  himself  and 
not  another.  Therefore,  he  should  try 
to  write  and  speak  just  as  he  would  talk 
when  roused  to  do  his  best,  and  he  will 
thus  acquire  a  genuine  manly  style,  and 
will  find  that  ten  honest  words  out  of 
his  own  head  and  heart  are  more  effec- 
tive than  ten  times  as  many  words  of 
the  greatest  preacher  or  writer  of  the 
world.  Let  us  be  content  to  quote 
Emerson  fairly  now  and  then,  but  let 
us  not  attempt  to  write  oracularly  like 
him.  In  preaching,  enpeoially,  sincerity 
and  conviction  carry  the  day.  It  is 
wonderful  what  influence  a  man  has 
who  only  speaks  what  he  believes, 
whose  utterances,  however  homely  and 
simple,  are  the  convictions  of  his 
heart.  If  you  give  the  best  you  have 
to  the  people,  that  is  all  they  can 
ask  or  will  desire.  Launch  forth  into 
the  deep  !  was  the  command  of  Christ 
to  His  disciples,  and  the  mighty  power 
and  the  miracle  that  accompanied  the 
act  of  obedience  to  the  divine  voice,  tell 
us  that  simply  to  speak  Christ's  word 
and  obey  Him  as  His  ministers,  is  better 
than  human  learning, skill,  or  eloquence. 
The  laRt  element  is  unconsciousness. 
There  cannot  be  much  that  is  great 
which  is  consciously  so.  What  we  tell 
others  that  we  think  is  great  they  will 
laugh  at.  The  greatest  speech  I,  for 
one,  ever  heard,  was  made  by  a  plain 
man  in  war-time,  who  did  not  know 
that  he  was  speaking  eloquently,  bat 
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totally  forgot  himself,  gave  himself  to 
his  oaase,  and  his  country  and  freedom 
spoke  through  him.  St.  Paul  forgot 
himself  while  preaching  Ohrist.  He 
was  an  instrument  of  divine  love.  So 
was  Chrysostom,  so  was  Savonarola,  so 
was  Whitefield,  so  was  Bobertson, 
thoughtful  and  subjective  as  was  his 
manner  of  preaching.  The  subject  was 
blended  in  the  object.  To  love  God  is 
the  only  way  to  know  Him  and  to 
teach  Him.     Love  destroys  self   and 


creates  that  anconsoionsuess  out  of 
which  all  that  is  noble  is  evolved.  Love 
is  the  play-movement  of  the  mind  in 
which  everything  really  great  is  done. 
The  greatest  preachers,  amid  their  dis- 
tress, their  self-martyrdom  and  often- 
times agony  of  spirit,  have  still  preached 
with  joy  and  freedom.  It  has  been 
their  supreme  delight  to  lose  them- 
selves, and  to  let  Christ  speak  through 
them  His  words  of  everlasting  life  and 
power. 


FASTOBAL  TEEOLOaT. 
Conducted  by  Pbop.  William  C.  Wilxinsom,  D.D. 


THE  IDEA  OF  THE  PBATBB-MXETINO. 

Since  the  conduct  of  the  prayer-meet- 
ing generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  pas- 
tor, it  is  highly  important  that  he  en- 
tertain right  thoughts  about  what  the 
prayer-meeting  should  be.  What,  then, 
is  the  true  idea  of  the  prayer-meeting  ? 
Is  it  simply  an  occasion  to  the  church 
for  assembling  to  engage  together  in 
prayer  ?  Or  is  there  some  element  other 
than  the  social  and  other  than  the  devo- 
tional element  which  ought  to  predom- 
inate in  our  conception  of  the  prayer- 
meeting,  and  interpret  to  us  its  signifi- 
cance? What  aspect  of  the  prayer- 
meeting  is  the  chief  one,  the  one  en- 
titled to  preside  over  our  conception? 
Is  the  prayer-meeting  chiefly  a  devo- 
tional or  chiefly  a  social  occasion  ?  Or 
is  it  a  certain  blending  of  these  two 
things  in  one?  Or  is  it  rather  something 
still  different  from  either  of  these,  or 
from  both  of  them,  however  blended  ? 

We  answer  that  the  prayer-meeting, 
while,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  social 
and  devotional,  as  its  name  implies,  is,in 
its  true  highest  idea,  something  differ- 
ent from  that  which  either  or  that  which 
both  of  these  two  adjectives  would  de- 
scribe. The  prayer-meeting  is  a  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  church  with 
each  other.  But  it  is  still  more  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  members  with  Christ. 
Christ's  presence,  His  peculiar.  His 
especial,  presence  in  the  prayer-meeting 
is  the  thought  that  should  rule  our  con- 
ception of  its  true  nature.  This  we 
gather  from  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 


tieth verses  of  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew.  These  verses  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Again  I  say  onto  yon.  That  if 
two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touch- 
ing anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall 
be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven.  For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.**  These  two 
verses  taken  together,  with  the  con- 
juction  "for"  standing  between  them, 
evidently  point  to  a  meeting  for  prayer 
as  the  thought  that  was  in  the  Savior's 
mind.  There  was  to  be  agreement  in 
prayer,  and  the  persons  agreeing  were 
to  be  gcUhered  togeUier,  Jesus  assigns,  as 
the  sufficing  reason  why  prayer  agreed 
in  by  persons  assembled  together, 
should  be  answered,  that  He  would  be 
present  Himself  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
semblage. It  may  be  said,  "But  Christ 
is  always,  everywhere,  with  His  people, 
whether  they  are  alone  of  together." 
True,  but  He  has  nowhere  else  made  a 
special  promise  of  being  present  among 
an  assembly  of  His  people,  and  here  the 
promise  is  to  an  assembly  conceived  as 
engaged  in  prayer.  The  prayer-meet- 
ing has,  therefore,  a  singular,  an  emi- 
nent, promise  of  Christ's  own  personal 
presence.  This  extraordinary  grace  pro- 
nounced upon  the  prayer-meeting  is 
worthy  of  being  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting the  chief  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  occasion.  A  striking  and  beau- 
tiful analogy,  not  to  say  prefigurement, 
is  furnished  in  the  Old  Testament  The 
'*  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,*'  so 
often  named  in  the  b<x^k&  q1^<(s««&^^%3^ 
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more  properly  the  "iabemade  of  maat- 
tn^.*'  And  this  meeting  was  not  a  meet- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel  with  one 
another,  bat  a  meeting  of  all  with  Qod. 
Exodus  xzix:  42,  43,  makes  this  plain: 
**  The  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation before  the  Lord,  where  I  will 
meet  yon  to  speak  there  unto  thee.  And 
there  I  will  meet  the  children  of  IsraeL" 
(Compare  this  passage  in  the  BeTised 
Version.)  The  prayer-meeting  is  the 
Christian  *'  tabernacle  of  the  congprega- 
tion,**  that  is,  tabernacle  of  meeting 
with  Christ  In  words  parallel  to  those 
of  God*s  promise  to  His  ancient  people, 
"There  I  will  meet  with  the  children  of 
Israel,**  Christ  has  said  with  reference  to 
the  prayer-meeting,  "There  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them." 

The  very  first  and  the  most  constant 
subsequent  aim  of  the  pastor  should  be 
to  seize  and  to  hold  this  thought  himself, 
and  then,  with  CTer-varied  and  insist- 
ant  inculcation,  to  impart  it  to  his  peo- 
ple. It  provides  at  once  the  most  fruit- 
ful condition  conceivable  of  a  good 
prayer-meeting,  if  the  occasion  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  vivid  thought,  in  the 
common  consciousness  of  all,  that  the 
Lord  Christ  Himself  is  personally  pres- 
ent in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  In  the 
element  of  this  presiding  thought,all  the 
exercises  of  the  occasion  are  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  transacted.  The  leadershi  p 
is  to  be  administered  by  the  pastor  on 
the  principle  of  his  being  the  volun- 
tary, but  obedient,  visible  and  audible 
organ  of  the  invisible  and  inaudible, 
but  present  and  sovereign.  Lord  Him- 
self. The  leadership  should,  therefore, 
be  as  nnapparent  as  possible— the  im- 
perceptible condition  of  the  progress 
and  harmony  of  the  meetiog.  As  far  as 
the  leadership  necessarily  asserts  or  de- 
clares or  acknowledges  itself,  it  should 
do  so  as  consciously  and  confessedly  a 
vicegerency  merely,  taking  the  word  of 
command  directly  from  the  immediate 
King.  But  the  ideal  leadership  leads 
by  following.  That  is,  the  pastor  so 
really,  so  literally,  so  self-evidencingly 
waits  on  Christ  for  the  sign  which 
he  then  communicates  as  intermedi- 
ary  to    the    meeting,  that  the   meet- 


ing instinctively  laams  to  look  itself 
for  the  sign  directly  to  the  first  source, 
and  thus  leader  and  led  together  fol- 
low Christ  So  it  is  thai  the  ideal 
leader  of  the  prayer-meeting  leads  by 
following.  The  prime  condition,  the 
condition  that  implies,  if  it  does  not 
contain,  everything  else  essential  to  the 
prayer-meeting,  accordingly  is,  for  the 
pastor  himself  to  possess,  or  rather  to 
be  himnelf  possessed  by,  the  living 
sense  that  Christ  is  the  one  who  makes 
the  occasion  a  meeting,  Christ  being  the 
one  by  eminence  whom  the  company 
assemble  to  meet — and  then  for  the  pas- 
tor to  make  this  living  sense  equally 
the  overmastering  thought  of  all. 

This  conception  of  the  prayer-meet- 
ing, as  rather  a  meeting  of  the  Church 
with  Christ  than  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers with  each  other,  will  serve  to  cor- 
rect certain  mistakes  into  which  those 
who  forget  the  true  characteristic  ele- 
ment of  the  occasion  are  likely  to  fall. 
For  instance,  the  prayer-meeting  is  not 
primarily  a  means  of  impression  upon 
those  who  do  not  participate  actively  in 
it.  It  is  not  even  primarily  a  means  of 
spiritual  improvement  to  those  who  do 
participate  actively  in  it.  It  is  prima- 
rily an  act  of  common  obedience  to  the 
summons  of  Christ  to  His  followers, 
bidding  them  assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  Him.  The  prayer-meeting, 
no  doubt,  is  eminently  a  means  of  spir- 
itual impression.  It  is  eminently,  too, 
a  means  of  spiritual  improvement.  It 
is  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
things.  But,  secondarily,  and  by  con- 
sequence rather  than  primarily,  and  of 
chief  purpose  on  our  part  If  we  aim 
at  producing  spiritual  impression,  if 
we  aim  at  realizing  spiritual  improve- 
ment, we  so  far  miss  alike  our  aim  and 
the  prime  result  of  good  to  us  intended, 
^he  prayer-meeting  is  an  Interval  of 
social  communion  with  Christ.  (Tiir 
sole  first  aim  in  it  should  be  to  obey 
Christ  and  do  Him  homage.  The  mani- 
fold resuUa  of  good  from  it  at  which  we 
sometimes  improperly  aim,  will  cer- 
tainly and  abundantly  follow — all  the 
more  certainly  and  all  the  more  abund- 
antly, for  not  being  consciously  aimed 
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at.  Let  the  prayer-meeting  be  abeo- 
lately  sincere.  Its  oetensiblA  purport, 
self-eTidently,  is  snch  as  we  hare  de- 
scribed it.  Let  the  reality  of  it  actually 
correspond  to  its  yirtoal  profession  of 
character.  The  prayer-meeting  pretends 
to  believe  in  the  supernatural.  Let  it 
conduct  itself  accordingly. 

n. 


HINTS  TOWABD  MAXIMS  BKLATINO  TO  XN- 
TRAMCE  ON  A  NEW  PA8TOBATB. 

1.  Estimate  highly  the  importance  of 
entering  upon  your  pastoral  work  in  a 
new  field,  in  the  right  spirit — consider- 
ing uhere  you  work  of  less  consequence 
than  how  you  work. 

2.  During  the  interval  between  ac- 
ceptance of  the  call  and  assumption  of 
pastoral  service,  cultivate  in  your  own 
heart  a  sentiment  of  loyal  and  single 
affection  toward  the  church.  Be  as 
true  to  your  church  as  you  would  be  to 
the  woman  that  was  to  be  your  wife. 

3.  Make  it  a  special  point  of  prayer 
and  endeavor,  to  have  the  occasion  of 
your  first  sermon  an  auspicious  begin- 
ning of  your  pastorate. 

4.  Shun,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mistake 
of  ostentatious  undertakings,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  policy,  equally  a  mis- 
take, of  timid  and  self-saving  caution. 

5.  Appoint  a  meeting  for  religious  in- 
qniry,  to  be  held  in  as  close  connection 
as  practicable  with  the  preaching  ser- 
vice— and,  if  your  faith  be  equal  to  the  test, 
do  this  from  the  very  first  Sunday  of 
your  pastorate. 

6.  Preach  with  constant  reference  to 
producing  effects  that  shall  bring  peo- 
ple, converted  and  unconverted,  to 
your  inquiry-meeting. 

7.  Cultivate  individual  acquaintance- 
ships, with  a  paramount  view  to  exert- 
ing your  social  influence  to  lead  men  to 
Christ 

8.  Exercise  great  prudence  in  intro- 
ducing new  measures  contrary  to  the 
previous  ideas  and  usages  of  your 
church. 

9.  Aim  to  have  desirable  changes  in 
methods  of  procedure  suggest  them- 
selves; and,  in  general,  be  content  with 
exerting  power  without  appearing  to 
exert  it. 


10.  Be  firm  against  the  temptation  to 
seek  spiritual  power  over  others  for  its 
own  sake,  constantly  abdicating,  in 
favor  of  Ohrist,  the  relation  of  priest  to 
Wills. 

XL  Moderate  your  expectations  as  to 
great  Tiuble  effects,  to  be  produced  by 
your  exertions,  upon  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  cherishing  your 
hopes  in  this  respect  mainly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  young— soon  to  be  the 
older. 

12.  Bemember  that  you  will  never 
have  the  opportunity  of  btf^initing  that 
pastorate  again. 

m. 

QUESTIONS  AND  AN8WKB8. 

1.  Ought  we  not  to  call  the  flnt  day  of  the 
week  "Sabhath/'  rather  than  *' Sunday?" 

We  venture  to  put  thus  into  the  form 
of  a  question  for  answer,  a  friendly  re- 
monstrance, addressed  to  this  depart- 
ment by  a  minister  personally  unknown 
to  us,  against  our  use,  in  these  pages,  of 
the  word  <* Sunday"  to  designate  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  The  point  is  one 
not  unworthy  to  be  raised,  and  we  sym- 
pathize vividly  with  the  sentiment  evi- 
dently animating  our  correspondent,  of 
sorrow  to  see  reverence  for  the  Lord's 
Day  so  visibly  declining.  If  the  change 
of  a  word  would  arrest  this  sad  process 
of  decline,  no  one  could  be  readier  than 
we  should  be  to  make  the  change. 
Names,  however,  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  reckoned  among  the  infin- 
ences  that  control  the  current  concep- 
tions of  the  things  named,  are  among 
the  least  important  of  such  infiuences. 
For  example:  ''Sunday"  is,  as  our 
correspondent  points  out,  a  word  of 
heathen  origin.  But  who  ever  thinks  of 
that  fact  when  using  the  word  ?  The 
truth  is,  Christian  ideas  have  so  taken 
possession  of  the  name  *' Sunday,**  that 
it  is  now  almost  equivalent  in  actual 
effect  on  the  popular  mind  to  the  sacred 
name  "Sabbath."  The  word  ecclesia, 
used  in  New  Testament  Greek  for 
"  church,"  is  likewise  of  heathen  origin, 
and  it  must  at  first  have  carried  with  it 
heathen  associations.  But  the  Christian 
idea  has  proved  stronger  iVivct  ^^% 
beatUw  woxd\  W^^,  V«  xao^X.  ^«wOTka^\^ 
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oo«U  now  something  of  an  effort  to  re- 
call that  eoolesia  originallj  meant  a 
popular  aasembly  among  the  Greeks, 
far  enough  from  saored  in  character. 

Farther,  *<  Sabbath,"  as  the  exdn- 
sively  proper  name  for  a  day  of  the 
week,  belongs,  historically,  to  the  sct- 
enth  day  rather  than  the  first.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  valid  objection,  on 
this  ground,  to  speaking  of  the  first 
day  as  the  "Sabbath";  and,  for  our 
own  part,  we,  on  frequent  suitable  oc- 
casions, like  to  do  this,  and  to  hear  it 
done,  in  the  way  of  appropriate  cfescr^ 
tum,  as  distinguished  from  mere  desig- 
nation. We  think  we  missed  one  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  so  using  language 
when,  as  our  correspondent  reminds  us, 
we  wrote:  ''expecting  two  sermons  a 
Sunday,"  instead  of:  "expecting  two 
sermons  a  Sabbath."  Still,  there 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  loss  rather 
than  gain  in  attempting  now  to  substi- 
tute <'  Sabbath  "  for  '*  Sunday  "  as  the 
exclusive  customary  name  tor  that  day 
of  the  week.  It  would  tend  to  raise  the 
question  of  Sabbatarianism,  and  so  to 
involve  the  Scriptural  sanction  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  as  Sabbath,  in  needless  and 
harmful  doubt. 

3.  What  may  we  properly  do  to  remedy  the 
matter,  if  our  minister,  in  his  public  prayen^ 
aaye  "  WUUt  thou. "  for  ••  WiU  thou,"  and  -  We 


prmj  that  we  «lall,"  for  '*  We  pray  that  we 
mag"  etc  ? 

The  foregoing  troubled  inquiry,  of 
course,  comes  to  ua  from  the  pew,  and 
not  from  the  pulpit.  We  must,  once 
for  all,  decline  the  responsibility  of 
advising  in  such  a  case.  The  advice  we 
give  here  is  designed  exclusively  for 
ministers.  To  ministers,  however,  we 
may,  perhaps,  usefully  take  occasion  to 
say,  that  the  style  of  their  public  pray- 
ing deserves  from  them  more  attention 
than,  as  a  rule,  they  bestow  upon  it. 
The  ordinary  forms  of  grammar,  at 
least,  ought  not  to  be  violated.  If  you 
have  a  bright,  vigilant  wife,  as  we  hope 
you  have,  ask  her  to  watch  yon  well  in 
your  prayers  and  correct  any  negligent 
habits  of  expression  into  which  you 
may  unconsciously  have  fallen.  Some 
trusted,  judicious  friend  in  the  congre- 
C^ation  might,  if  requested,  be  willing  to 
do  the  same  service  for  you.  If  any 
volunteer  suggestion  on  the  subject 
should  offer,  from  whatever  source,  do 
not  resent  it  as  meddlesome  ;  welcome 
it  and  profit  by  it.  But  the  beet  way  is 
to  give  the  matter  your  own  religious 
attention.  True  devoutness,  in  your- 
self as  well  as  in  your  hearers,  will  be 
helped,  and  not  hindered,  by  reasona< 
ble  study,  on  your  part,  of  propriety  in 
your  public  addresses  to  Gk>d. 
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THE  DUAL  CHASACTES. 

Thx  author  of  a  recent  novel,  *<  The 
Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll,"  represents 
the  transformation  of  a  man,  naturally 
upright  and  loving,  into  one  so  given 
over  to  brutal  and  fiendish  passion  that 
his  very  physiognomy  is  changed  be- 
yond recognition.  This  metamorphosis 
is  accomplished  through  the  operation 
of  a  |X)werful  drug.  Most  critics  of  the 
book  regard  this  extraordinary  fancy  of 
the  novelist  as  having  a  real  moral 
counterpart  in  the  strange  extremes  of 
character  oftentimes  displayed  by  the 
same  individual,  as  marked  and  as  rap- 
alternating  in  some  cases  as  day- 
it  and  darkness.  The  soul  seems  to 
as  does  the  earth,  now  catching 


the  heavenly  lustre,  and  aspiring  to 
wards  it,  and  now  again  dark  and  danl 
with  the  infernal  shadows. 

The  old  theory  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sions came  in  conveniently  to  account 
for  these  phenomena.  But  some,  whose 
superstition  is  not  of  the  kind  to  permit 
such  belief, hold  to  the  actual  possession 
by  every  man  of  a  dual  moral  nature: 
an  Esau  and  a  Jacob  struggling  together 
in  the  womb  of  accountability.  Goethe 
makes  Faust  say  (Taylor's  translation) : 

*'  Two  souls,  alas  1  reside  within  my  breast» 
And  each  withdraws  from  and  repels  hii 
brother. 
One  with  tenacious  oiigans  holds  in  lore 

And  clinging  lust  the  world  in  its  embraces, 
The  other  strongly  sweeps,  the  dust  above. 
Into  the  high  celestial  spaces.** 
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Even  Paul  flgnres  the  extreme  con- 
trast, between  bis  better  purpose  and 
the  resistance  of  his  lower  natnre,  as 
the  strife  of  the  new  and  old  man  within 
him. 

History  abundantly  illostratee  the 
statement  that  "  man  is  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions"; and  verifies  the  conclusion 
that  old  Barnabas  Oley  came  to,  after 
reading  the  shrewd  analyses  of  charac- 
ter he  found  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Jackson:  "Before  I  read  this 
author  I  measured  hypocrisy  by  the 
gross  and  Tulgar  standard,  thinking  the 
hypocrite  had  been  one  that  deceived 
men  like  himself;  but  I  find  him  to  be 
a  man  that  has  attained  the  Magiaierivm 
SaiancB,  even  the  art  of  deluding  his 
own  soul  with  unsound  but  high  and 
immature  persuasions  of  sanctity  and 
certainty;  and  that  not  by  the  cubeio, 
or  cogging  of  unrighteousness,  but  by 
virtue  of  some  one  or  more  excellent 
qualities  wherein  he  outstrips  the  very 
saints  of  God." 

It  was  this  conception  of  the  duplicity 
of  the  inner  disposition  that  led 
Bruy^re  to  make  that  "damning 
apology "  for  Cromwell,  which  would 
seem  warranted  by  Greene's  statement 
(Short  History  of  England,  p.  461): 
<•  Cromwell,  whose  son*s  death  (in  his 
own  words)  went  to  his  heart  'like  a 
dagger,  indeed  it  did  I '  and  who  rode 
away  sad  and  wearied  from  the  triumph 
of  Marston  Moor,  burst  into  horse-play 
as  he  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
King." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Lord 
Bacon  was  not  at  times  touched  by  a 
moral  greatness  not  unworthy  of  com- 
parison with  his  intellectual  powers. 
Only  an  active  and  stalwart  conscience 
could  have  held  his  pen  to  the  high 
ethical  teaching  of  his  essays.  He  felt 
the  sweetness  of  purity,  the  delightful 
poise  of  justice,  the  blessedness  of 
charity.  And  yet  the  same  hand  re- 
ceived the  bribes  which  disgraced  his 
high  office. 

Macanlay  relates  of  the  gentle  William 
Penn,  that  "exhibitions  which  humane 
men  generally  avoid  seem  to  have  had 
for  him  a  strong  attraction.    He  haat- 


ened  from  Cheapside,  where  he  had 
seen  Cornish  hanged,  to  Tyburn,  in 
order  to  see  Elizabeth  Ckiunt  burned." 

The  constable,  Montmorency,  super- 
intending the  slaughter  of  the  Protest- 
ants, was  divided  in  heart  between  his 
deep  devotions  and  his  gratification 
with  sights  of  cruelty,  interlarding  his 
Pater  Nosters  with  cries,  "Hang  that 
fellow  I"  "Cut  that  one  to  pieces!" 
"Drive  a  pike  through  that  one  I " 

One  of  the  strangest  of  books  is  the 
Heptameron  of  Margaret  of  Angouleme, 
Queen  of  Navarre.  In  parts,  it  is  the 
expression  of  one  "hungering  after 
righteousness,"  one  ravished  by  the 
sentiment  of  purity  and  elated  with 
loftiest  spirituality.  In  other  parts  it 
is  worse  than  the  modem  French  novel, 
revolting  in  its  vulgar  realism.  Dr. 
Baird,  in  his  History  of  the  Huguenots, 
says  of  this  book:  '<  It  is  a  riddle  which 
I  leave  to  the  reader  to  solve,  that  a 
princess  of  unblemished  private  life,  of 
studious  habits,  and  of  not  only  a  seri- 
ous but  even  a  positively  religious 
turn  of  mind — in  short,  in  every  way  a 
noble  pattern  for  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt courts  Europe  has  ever  seen — 
should,  in  a  work  aiming  to  inculcate 
morality,  and  abundantly  furnished 
with  direct  religious  exhortation,  have 
inserted,  not  one,  but  a  ^core,  of  the  most 
repulsive  pictures  of  vice,  drawn  from 
the  impure  scandal  of  that  court."  It 
would  be  a  relief  to  find  that  the  de- 
fects in  the  character  of  Margaret  were 
mere  negative  blemishes,  showing  only 
lack  of  attainment,  or  departures  from 
the  conventional  role  of  saintliness — 
such  as  Fred.  Robertson  would  call 
"moss-fibres  in  rock  crystal,"  or  the 
"fine  blue-mould  which  grows  on 
sweetness  "-^but  we  will  have  to  regard 
them  as,  at  least,  dirt  seams,  which 
fatally  mar  the  crystalline  purity  and 
putridity  which  taints  the  sweetness  of 
her  disposition. 

Perhaps  no  man  showed  greater  ex- 
tremes of  character  than  Boussean. 
Hardly  a  vice  which  brings  universal 
contempt  was  wanting  from  his  life.  His 
lusts  were  as  ebullient  and  foul  as  a 
witch's  caldron,  and  they  vilely  ^^tr*' 
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flowed  hie  whole  career.  He  oonld 
Rteal  a  piece  of  ribbon  from  the  effects 
of  a  dead  woman  whom  he  aerred  aa 
lackey,  and  then  charge  the  theft  upon 
an  innocent  girl.  He  abandoned  a  com- 
rade who  was  taken  sick  when  they 
were  together  npon  a  jonmey.  He  sent 
his  children  as  fast  as  they  were  bom 
to  the  Asylum  for  Foundlings  rather 
than  have  the  responsibility  of  their 
support  And  yet  we  can  take  from  his 
biography  gems  of  moral  heroism  which 
would  bear  the  setting  of  the  most 
saintly  life.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
confess  that  the  memory  of  early  sins 
haunted  him  to  the  last,  his  own  con- 
science an  ever-present  judgment- 
throne,  whose  shadow  ate  itself  into  his 
sensitive  soul.  Indeed,  the  book  called 
his  Confessions  tells  a  double  story: 
first,  of  a  man  so  shameless  that  he  was 
willing  to  open  the  unseemly  diary  of 
his  private  life  to  the  inspection  of  the 
world ;  and,  secondly,  of  a  man  so  honest 
that  he  would  not  cloak  his  innermost 
motives,  or  indulge  that  virtual  and 
universal  hypocrisy  which  makes  other 
men  willing  to  appear  as  better  than 
they  really  are.  We  can  forgive  a  thou- 
sand faults  in  Bousseau  for  the  sake  of 
the  letter  he  wrote  declining  to  become 
a  pensioner  of  Frederick,  King  of  Prus- 
sia:  *'  I  have  enough  to  live  on  for  two 
or  three  years  (he  had,  at  the  time,  but 
a  few  francs);  but  if  I  were  dying  of 
hunger,  I  would  rather,  in  the  present 
condition  of  your  good  Prince,  and  not 
being  of  any  service  to  him,  go  and  eat 
grass  and  grub  up  roots,  than  accept  a 
morsel  of  bread  from  him."  Later,  he 
wrote:  <*  Sire,  you  are  my  protector  and 
my  benefactor;  I  would  fain  repay  you 
if  I  can.  You  wish  to  give  me  bread; 
but  is  there  none  of  your  own  subjects  in 
want  of  it?  *  *  Fathom  well  your 
heart,  Frederick !  Can  you  dare  to  die 
without  having  been  the  greatest  of 
men?  Would  that  I  could  see  Fred- 
erick, the  just  and  the  redoubtable, 
covering  his  States  with  multitudes  of 
men,  to  whom  he  should  be  a  &ther, 
then  will  J.  J.  Bousseau,  the  foe  of 
kings,  hasten  to  die  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne."    It  is  as  difficult  to  believe 


that  such  were  the  words  of  one  who  at 
other  times  was  the  victim  of  the  pet- 
tiest selfism,  as  it  is  to  realize  that  the 
exquisite  picture  of  female  character  in 
the  New  Heloise,  which  charmed  the 
polite  circles  of  Europe  and  led  ladies 
of  highest  rank  to  court  the  society  of 
the  author,  was  the  work  of  a  man  con- 
tented with  the  Circean  embraces  of  the 
ill-favored  Theresa,  the  mother  of  his 
abandoned  children;  or  that  the  grand 
thoughts  about  social  justice,  that 
stirred  the  masses  of  Europe,  were  the 
utterances  of  one  who,  for  a  few  francs, 
abandoned  for  a  time  his  ancestral  re- 
ligion, abused  the  confidence  of  nearly 
every  friend  he  had,  and  lived  in  disre- 
gard of  the  most  sacred  social  ties.  Yet 
such  a  phantasmagoria  did  the  nature 
of  Bousseau  present — one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  contradiction  which  no  biog- 
rapher has  been  able  to  solve. 

We  find  many  such  contrasts  in  the 
sentiments  and  lives  of  the  poets. 
Lord  Byron  could  not  have  written 
some  of  his  sonnets  without  feeling 
much  of  the  reverence  for  the  Divinity 
which  they  express.  His  soul  flowed 
out  like  a  holy  chant,  and  then  again 
polluted  his  lips  and  pen  with  lustful 
refrain,  while  his  life  was  a  denial  of 
everything  pure  and  noble  he  ever 
thought  of. 

What  sensitiveness  to  suffering  in 
even  the  dumb  brutes  had  Bobert 
Bums !  He  would  not  tread  knowingly 
upon  a  worm.  Only  a  tender  heart 
could  have  written  the  lines,  ''To  a 
Mouse,  on  Turning  her  up  in  her  Nest 
with  the  Plough": 

"  Wee,  Bleekit,  oow'rin'  tim*rotLB  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  I 
Thou  need  na*  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  bratUe  I 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee 

Wi'  murd'ring  pattle  I 

Fm  tmly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Natore's  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion 

An'  fellow-mortal." 

Equally  humane  are  these  which  he 
wrote  '*0n  Seeing  a  Wounded  Hare 
lamp  by  Me.** 
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'*  TnhwTw^ti  man  I  cnne  on  thy  bftrbYotu  artk 
And  blasted  be  thy  mnrdei^aiming  eye : 
May  nerer  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh. 
Nor  oyer  pleasnres  glad  thy  orael  heart  I " 

Bat,  alas !  for  the  hnmanity  of  Boms 
when  his  Instfnl  passion  led  him.  He 
could  crash  the  heart  and  rain  the  life 
of  the  maid,  and  put  the  unseemly  hint 
of  it  into  his  verses  without  a  blush. 

The  priyate  lives  and  public  careers 
of  great  men  give  abundant  illustration 
of  the  dual  character.  Macaulay  alludes 
to  Pitt  as  honest  to  a  penny  in  his  rela- 
tion to  individuals,  but  willing  to  rob 
the  treasury  of  the  Empire  if  thereby 
he  could  accomplish  his  advancement. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  exceedingly  kind 
to  those  who  were  thrown  with  him  in 
private  life.  He  spent  the  greater  port 
of  a  day  searching  for  a  little  trinket 
which  a  friend  had  lost.  But  he  could 
appropriate  without  a  scruple  the  es- 
tates of  the  poor,  to  make  room  for 
his  palaces,  and  for  the  greed  of  glory 
seek  war  with  peaceable  neighbors. 

We  cannot  help  the  inquiry:  Does  a 
man  really  possess  two  characters, 
either  of  which  may  at  the  time  be  up- 
permost and  operative,  the  other  being 
concealed  and  dormant?  Or  is  man  a 
mere  changeling,  operated  upon  by  cir- 
cumstances ? 

Goethe  is  said  to  have  held  the 
strange  theory  of  atmospheric  tempta- 
tion and  moral  excitation.  Taylor  says 
of  him  that  '*he  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  spiritual  aura,  through  which 
impressions,  independent  of  the  exter- 
nal senses,  might  be  communicated;**  a 
moral  tonic  or  malaria  attaching  to 
places  frequented  by  good  or  bad  peo- 
ple, and  operating  powerfully  even  in 
their  absence.  This  notion  Goethe  in- 
volves in  the  scene  of  Faust*s  visit  to 
the  cottage  chamber  of  Margaret.  He 
enters  by  the  prompting  of  Mephisto- 
pheles,  and  full  of  flaming,  mad  lusts. 
Margaret  is  absent,  but  the  aura  has  been 
charged  with  the  purity  of  the  maiden, 
and  the  rakish  mood  of  the  intruder  is 
snbdued. 

Faust  (to  the  Devil): 

"  Leave  me  alone,  I  beg  of  thee  I 


O.  welcome  twili^t,  soft  and  sweet. 
That  breathes  throughout  this  hallowed 
shrine! 

How  all  around  a  sense  impresses 
Of  quiet,  order,  and  content  1 

This  poverty  what  bounty  blesses  I 

What  bliss  within  this  narrow  den  is  pent! 
****** 

I  feel.  O  maid  I  thy  very  soul 
Of  order  and  content  around  me  whisper— 

****** 

And  I  f    What  drew  me  here  with  power  f 

How  deeply  am  I  mored,  this  hour  I 

What  seek  I?    Why  so  full  my  heart,  and 

soref 
Miserable  Ftuut  I    I  know  thee  now  no  more. 

Is  there  a  magic  vapor  here? 
I  came,  with  lust  of  instant  pleasure. 
And  lie  dissolved  in  dreams  of  love's  sweet 
leisurel 
Are  we  the  sport  of  every  changing  atmo- 
sphere? 
And  if,  this  moment,  came  she  into  me. 
How  would  I  for  the  fitult  atonement  ren- 
der?" 

Faust  withdraws  with  Mephisto- 
pheles,  leaving  the  aura  tainted  and 
heavy  with  spirit  poison. 

Maboabbt  (entering  with  a  lamp): 
"  It  is  so  close,  so  sultry,  here  I 

(She  opens  a  window.) 
And  yet  'tis  not  so  warm  outside. 

I  feel,  I  know  not  why,  such  fear  I 

Would  mother  came  I   Where  can  she  bide  ? 

My  body's  chill  and  shuddering, 

I'm  but  a  silly,  fearsome  thing." 
(Sings  a  love-song.) 

Of  the  trinkets  Faust  left  for  Mar- 
garet, Mephistopheles  says : 
"  Her  mother  saw  them,  and.  instanter, 

A  secret  dread  began  to  haunt  her. 

Keen  scent  has  she  for  tainted  air. 

She  snufb  within  her  book  of  prayer. 

And  smells  each  article,  to  see 

If  sacred  or  profane  it  be ; 

So  here  she  guessed,  from  every  gem. 

That  not  much  blessing  came  with  them." 

Fantastic  as  the  notion  of  the  spirit- 
ual aura  may  seem,  it  is  the  half-be- 
lieved theory  of  many  who  are  puzzled 
over  the  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
they  experience  in  their  own  disposi- 
tion :  at  one  moment  exclaiming,  in 
righteous  sincerity,  "Is  thy  servant  a 
dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  and, 
at  the  next,  leaning  toward  that  very 
thing  with  the  weight  of  foulest  concu- 
piscence. 

Another  theory  places  the  secret  of 
this  moral  transformation  entirely  in 
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the  onter  sensible  or  risible  tempta- 
tion. It  would  make  a  man  as  helpless 
and  irresponsible  for  his  moral  emotions 
as  the  torbot  fish  is  for  the  changes  in 
its  color,  being  black  as  it  lies  in  the 
stagnant  pool  above  a  muddy  bottom, 
and  gleaming  with  silver  and  gold  as  it 
glides  OTer  the  bright  pebbles  or  darts 
through  the  crystal  ripples.  This 
theory  woold  make  the  nimbus  of  saint- 
ship  nothing  bat  the  reflection  of  dr- 
onmstances,  allowing  no  holy  glow  in  the 
sool  to  produce  the  light  Man  is  thns 
not  the  performer,  but  the  musical  in- 
strument, which  shrieks  or  sings  with 
iEolian  caprice. 

We  must  confess  that  circumstances 
have  an  immense  power  of  elidting 
the  good  or  bad  from  us.  While  it  is 
true  that  every  man  "is  tempted  by 
his  own  lusts/'  we  are  unwise  to  over- 
look the  temptive  occasions.  No  more 
sagacious  words  were  ever  uttered  than 
those  of  the  daily  prayer,  "Lead  us 
not  into  temptation."  Lather  said  of 
three  journeys  that  a  good  sort  of  a 
man  might  make  to  Rome:  In  the  first, 
he  goes  to  find  a  rascal;  in  the  second, 
he  discovers  him;  and  in  the  third,  he 
brings  him  home  with  him, — under  his 
jacket.  Edmund  Burke  remarked  that 
no  man  knows  his  own  character  who 
has  not  had  limitless  opportunity  to  do 
the  worst  things.  The  possession  of 
riches  and  power  is  necessary  to  test 
the  viciouB  or  virtuous  preponderance 
of  the  soul.  One  may  imagine  himself 
as  not  over-lustful  until  he  has  arrived 
at  a  condition  in  which  he  can  buy  the 
pabulum  for  his  inclination,  without 
running  the  risk  of  getting  his  head 
broken  for  "  ploughing  with  his  neigh- 
bor's heifer."  The  most  exacting  mas- 
ters are  often  those  who,  in  humbler 
condition,  were  most  clamorous — and 
honestly  so — for  the  rights  of  the 
laborer;  the  worst  of  tyrants,  those 
who  have  floated  into  power  on  the 
waves  of  popular  uprising. 

It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  man  can  know  himself  who  has 
not  been  tempted  by  deprivation.  The 
rich  man  must  have  had  to  work  for  his 
Arumbs  before  he  can  boast  of  his  hon- 


esty in  not  stealing.  Let  the  lordly 
philanthropist  be  stripped  of  his  sur- 
plus abundance  to  flnd  out  if  he 
has  no  streakings  of  petty  meanness 
through  his  nature.  Yet»  making  all 
allowance  for  the  eliciting  power  of 
circumstances,  we  find  nothing  to  de- 
stroy ^th  in  the  positive  and  account- 
able morality  of  the  soul  itselt  The 
Leyden  Jar  goes  off  with  a  touch,  but 
the  power  is  not  in  the  touch;  rather  in 
the  subtle  fiuid  that  is  stored  in  the  jar. 

The  £eu^  is,  that  every  man  is  of 
mixed  moral  nature.  The  best  must 
groan  with  Paul,  "  O,  wretched  man  that 
I  am.**  "  I  see  a  law  of  my  members 
warring  with  the  law  of  my  mind.** 
David,  the  pure,  must  watch  against 
Bethsheba;  Peter,  the  bold,  against  the 
flash  of  Boman  swords,  and  even  the 
taunting  gleam  of  a  servant-maid's 
eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  of 
men  will  have  many  suggestions  from 
his  own  heart,  which,  if  he  will  but  fol- 
low them,  will  lead  him  out  into  clear, 
moral  light,  suffusing  conscience  with 
serene  complacency.  Only  let  him 
"strengthen  the  things  that  remain, 
that  are  ready  to  perish." 

This  mixed  nature  and  its  hazard 
suggest  the  sedulous  cultivation  and 
quickening  of  the  good  that  is  within, 
and  OS  systematic  effort  for  the  dwarf- 
ing and  deadening  of  the  evil  impulses. 

This  work  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  schooling  of  the  thoughts.     One's 
habitual  meditation  creates  a  "spirit- 
ual aura,"  a  predisposition  toward  the 
good  or  the  bad,  a  marvelous  suscepti- 
bility to  be  influenced  by  the  fair  or 
the  foul  that  comes  from  outward  sug- 
gestion.   Hence   the   wisdom    of    the 
Apostle's  counsel,  "Put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Ohrist  (habit  your  mind  in  the 
virtues  for  which  He,  the  infinitely  Holy 
One,  stood),  and  make  not  pro — vision 
(foreseeing,    thinking   about)    for  the 
flesh  to  fulfill  the  lusts  thereof," — ^wis- 
dom which  Augustine  proved,   in   that 
it  changed  the  libertine  into  the  saint. 
But,  metaphor  aside,  is  there  not  a  veri- 
table "  spiritual  aura  "  in  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  V    The   forces  that 
nourish  the  body  are  not  more   real 
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than  those  which,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
ire  daily  absorbed  by  the  soul  of  the 
devout  man.  An  enyironment  of 
heaTen,  where  €k>d  Himself  is  the  light 
and  life,  presses  close  abont  every 
gennine  Ghristian.  Such  is  the  close 
connection  of  soul  and  body  that  the 
holy  potency  acts  upon  the  very  flesh 
also :  "  Yonr  bodies  are  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  tonic  power  of  this 
spiritual  communion  is  felt  in  nerve 
and  tissue.  Passions  which  are  gener- 
ally regarded  as  simply  physical   are 


allayed,  in  response  to  the  holy  spirit- 
ual purpose,  as  the  lions  became  quiet 
at  the  gaze  of  Daniel. 

The  dual  character  may  abide  so  long 
as  we  are  in  this  world  of  mixed  good 
and  evil;  but  the  vicious  element 
should  be,  and  can  be.  steadily  repressed 
and  diminished,  as  we  endeavor  to  re- 
alize our  prayer,  *'  TJn\U  my  heari  to 
fear  thy  name;"  and  hereafter  we  shall 
be  true,  moral  units,  possessed  of  in- 
tegrity,— integers  of  holiness, —  for  we 
"shall  awake  in  his  likeness." 


MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION. 

THE  HISSI0NAB7  FXSLD. 
Bt  Abthub  T.  Piebson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 


Ihb  SuiCMSR  School  at  Mt.  Hsbmon, 

Mass. 

Many  people  do  not  yet  know  the  great 
educational  work  that  Mr.  Moody,  the 
devoted  Evangelist,  has  set  in  motion 
on  Mt  Hermonand  atNorthfield,  where 
his  boys'  and  girls'  schools  are  respect- 
ively located,  with  twelve  buildings,  in 
the  best  modem  style.  But  of  the  sum- 
mer school  for  students,  with  its  two 
hundred  and  ninety  representatives  of 
ninety  colleges,  we  now  write.  It  opened 
on  July  7th,  and  held  till  August  1st. 
Its  object,  to  stimulate  to  Bible-study, 
personal  consecration  and  evangelistic 
work.  Two  hours  a  day,  10  to  12  a.  m., 
were  spent  in  lectures,  etc. ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  given  to  recreative  sports. 

Our  present  object  is  to  write  of  the 
marvelous  missionary  spirit  developed. 
Early  in  the  meetings  it  was  found  that 
a  score  of  these  young  men  had  already 
chosen  the  missionary  field,  and  a  meet- 
was  called  of  all  interested.  All  the 
students  and  most  of  the  regular  pupils 
of  the  school  were  present.  After  an 
address  by  the  editor  of  this  mission- 
ary department  of  theBsvisw,  the  num- 
ber seriously  considering  the  claims  of 
missions  about  doubled,  and  the  rising 
tide  of  interest  made  another  meeting 
natural  and  necessary. 

This  second  public  gathering  in  the 
interests  of  missions  was  held  Friday, 
July  23,  and  it  seemed  another  Pen- 
tecost.   Ten  young  men,  representing 


as  many  different  lands,  of  which  they 
were  natives,  addressed  the  meeting. 
We  heard  them  all,  in  our  own  tongue, 
tell  of  the  wonderful  works  of  €k>d,  and 
press  the  needs  of  India,  Armenia, 
Japan,  Persia,  Denmark,  Norway,  China, 
Siam,  Germany,  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  upon  their  fellows.  It 
was  wonderfully  thrilling.  Such  a 
meeting  could  not  but  lift  all  hearts  to 
Gk>d  in  praise,  and  compel  every  earnest 
young  man  to  face  the  question  of  his 
own  obligation  to  the  world-wide  field. 
We  could  do  no  better  service  to  mis- 
sions than  to  reproduce,  entire,  the  ad- 
dresses of  these  young  men,  with  the 
marvelous  testimony  that  followed, 
from  Bev.  Dr.  Wm.  Ashmore,  of  Swatow, 
China.  But  space  forbids.  We  can 
give  only  a  brief  summary. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Wilder,  of  India,  referred 
to  the  great  needs  of  that  land.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  one  minister  to 
700  people;  in  India,  one  missionary  to 
435,000.  But  two  per  cent,  of  money 
contributions,  and  but  two  aud  a  half 
per  cent  of  ministers  go  abroad.  Paul 
Iskajan  plead  for  his  native  Armenia  in 
Turkey,  and  told  of  those  who,  with  a 
form  of  godliness,  lack  its  power.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Shimo  Mura, 
of  Japan,  who  eloquently  told  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  island  Em- 
pire; of  the  three  religions,  Shintoioism, 
a  system  of  religious  fables;  Confucian- 
ism, an  antiquated  code  ot  mAttftSAr^  voA. 
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Bnddhism,  a  system  of  repnlsiTe  idol- 
atry. Two  enemies  of  these  religions 
had  entered  the  field— Ohristianity  and 
infidelity;  Christianity  with  the  Book 
of  Books,  and  infidelity  with  its  author- 
ities, Herbert  Spencer,  Stuart  Mill, 
Oharles  Darwin;  and  now  these  two  foes 
of  Japanese  fiedths  are  fighting  each 
other.  He  plead  for  self-sacrificing 
missionaries  as  the  only  hope  of  Japan. 

B.  W.  Labaree  followed,  representing 
Persia.  About  fifty  years  ago,  work  be- 
gan among  the  Nestorians.  There  are 
now  nineteen  churches,  mostly  self-sup- 
porting; a  college  for  boys,  with  room 
for  fifty,  and  a  girls'  seminary,  forcTer 
linked  with  the  name  of  Fidelia  Fiske. 
When  missions  began,  only  one  natiTe 
woman  could  read;  now,  hundreds. 
Some  work  is  in  progress  among  Jews 
at  Hamadan.  As  yet,  it  is  at  risk  of 
death  that  Moslems  acknowledge  Christ. 
The  only  newspaper,  girls'  seminary, 
or  boys'  school,  in  Persia,  were  sus- 
pended for  part  of  last  year  by  the  need 
of  retrenchment. 

J.  Pehl,  of  Denmark,  made  a  plea  for 
the  Danes,  and  showed  how  a  church, 
with  a  nominal  existence  of  centuries, 
harbored  formality  and  infidelity,  and 
needed  the  vitality  of  evangelical  piety. 

Jas.  Garvie  then  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  himself  the  first  delegate 
from  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  among  the  native 
tribes  of  North  America.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  a  standing  welcome  and 
cheers.  He  spoke  with  Indian  elo- 
quence. He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Indians,  whom  no  torture  could  make 
to  groan,  cry  at  tbe  story  of  the  cross. 
There  are  2,000  living  Sioux  converts, 
and  as  many  more  dead.  The  motto  of 
the  Indians  is,  '*  American  rights, 
American  citizenship,  and  American 
education  !"  All  they  ask  is  **  tools  and 
schools." 

C.  M.  Jacobsen  spoke  for  his  native 
Norway. "  The  pluck  of  this  fellow  is  re- 
markable. He  felt  the  need  of  such  a 
school  as  Moody's,  and,  though  not 
knowing  a  word  of  English,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Moody,  who,  unable  to  read  the  let- 
ter, turned  it  over  to  Mrs.  Moody,  who 
was  "inthe  same  box."  Jacobsen,  hear- 


ing nothing  from  his  letter,  followed 
with  a  postal-card  in  the  same  unintel- 
ligible tongue.  Both  the  letter  and  the 
card  were  laid  aside,  as  having  no  in- 
terpreter. Then  this  young  Norwegian 
followed  his  letter  and  oard  by  Hm9(i\f, 
and  suddenly  turned  up  at  Mr.  Moody's 
house  in  person  to  find  out  why  his 
written  communications  were  not  an- 
swered !  A  servant  in  tbe  house  man- 
aged to  interpret  his  words,  and  so  the 
mystery  of  the  letters  was  cleared  up, 
and  he  is  now  in  Mt.  Hermon  school; 
and,  though  only  in  this  country  since 
Jvnt,  spoke  in  very  fair  English.  He 
represented  two  millions  in  Norway — a 
large  State  Church,  with  no  real  liberty 
and  little  purity  of  faith  or  piety  of  life, 
needing  a  pure  gospel. 

G.  E.  Talmage,  of  China,  said  there 
were  about  600  missionaries  there,  or, 
about  one  to  600,000  of  the  population. 
These,  were,  however,mostly  onthe  sea- 
coast,  and  therefore  the  provinces  of 
the  interior  were  very  destitute.  He 
illustrated  the  vastness  of  the  popula- 
tion by  imagining  a  procession  of  Chi- 
nese in  single  file  passing.  The  pro- 
cession would  never  cease,  for  a  new 
generation  would  be  coming  on  the 
stage  as  fast  as  the  procession  moved  ! 

S.  H.  Schwab,  of  Germany,  made  a 
powerful  talk  in  behalf  of  that  great 
land,  and  showed  the  need  of  having 
all  its  learning  consecrated;  the  only 
lever  that  can  lift  Germany  is  the  re- 
vival of  evangelical  faith. 

The  last  speaker  was  Boon  It,  of 
Bangkok,  in  Siam,  who  urged  on  his 
fellows  the  needs  of  8,000,000  of  Si- 
amese, among  whom  only  about  twelve 
missionaries  are  laboring.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  magnetic  speakers  of  the 
evening.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
we  could  be  listening  to  a  young  man 
who  was,  but  a  little  while  ago,  born 
in  the  shadow  of  Buddhism.  Then 
**  God  is  love  "  was  repeated  by  all  these 
speakers  in  their  native  dialects,  and 
Dr.  Wm.  Ashraore,  of  the  Swatow  Mis- 
sion, China,  held  the  audience  spell- 
bound to  the  close. 

He  told  us  of  1.001  reported  members 
of  his  mission,  1.354  having  been  re- 
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ceiyed  since  the    beginning,  twenty- 
four  years  ago.    They  had  nothing  to 
start  with  then;  not  a  friend  but  two 
old  men,  oonyerted  in  Siam,  and  re- 
turned to  their  own  land.    They  could 
Dot  eyen  read;  bnt  met  on  Sabbaths  as 
near  as  they  conld  make  out  which  the 
Lord's  day  was,  and  worshipped,  sing- 
ing old  hymns,  and  repeating  snatches 
of  Scripture.      The  neighbors   called 
them  daft,  and  warned  their  children 
that,  if  they  accepted  the  faith  of  the 
foreign  deyils,  they  would  become  just 
such     wrecks     of     humanity.     That 
"1,001"  meant  20  mobs,  sacked  dwel- 
lings, countless  fights  with  Mandarins, 
bushels  of  stones,  curses  by  thousands, 
tears,  heart-aches;  but  also  prayers  of 
faith  and  blessed  rewards  of  toil.    It 
represented   a  regiment   of    conyerts, 
scattered  oyer  5,000  square  miles,  and 
200  yillages,  the  seed-corn  of  a  future 
crop.    He  reminded  us,  howeyer,  that 
no  numbers  can  represent  the   facts. 
Statistics  may  giye  us   the    professed 
conyerts,  but  not  the  condition  of  the 
great  masses    of    heathenism,    whose 
faitlnin  their  own  creeds  is  undermined, 
who  are  in  doubt  about  the  sufficiency 
of  the  pagan  systems,  and  who,  like  the 
Midianites,  who  had  a  presentiment  of 
Gideon's  yictory,  are  apprehensiye  of 
their   defeat.     He    compared   heathen 
systems  to  the  rocks  at  Hell  Gate,  un- 
dermined and  honeycombed,  and  await- 
ing €k>d's  time  for  sudden  and  yiolent 
upheayal.  He  compared  one  missionary, 
with  a  parish  of  1,000  towns  in  China, 
with  a  yillage  of  3,000,  supplied  with 
nine   churches,    where   he   had   been 
preaching  lately;  and  urged  young  men 
to  conyert  their  strength,  time,  talents, 
not    into  money   and    pleasure    and 
worldly  success,  but  into  work  for  hu- 
man souls. 

Dr.  Ashmore  again  addressed  the  stu- 
dents on  Tuesday  morning,  July  27. 
He  spoke  oyer  an  hour.  The  address 
was  oyerwhelming.  It  was  a  represen- 
tation of  the  B}hU  idea  of  a  conquest  of 
the  vjorld.  He  maintained  that  the 
Church  had  lost  the  idea  and  the  art  of 
war  for  Christ.  The  Bible  enjoins  uni- 
Tersal  oontaot  between  believers  and 


unbelieyers,  and  plans  for  uniyersal  con- 
quest; eyery  stronghold  is  to  be  seized 
and  held.  God  has  been  moving  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan.  England  was 
sent  to  India  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  roads,  set  up  telegraphs, 
bring  that  great  empire  under  control 
of  law,  and  so  God  had  successfully 
opeUed  for  conquest,  India  with  300,- 
000,000,  China  with  400.000.000,  Japan 
with  37.000,000,  the  Congo  Basin  with 
50,000,000,  and  the  whole  camp  of  the 
enemy  now  lies  before  us. 

The  conquest  of  these  nations  is  the 
object  proposed  by  missions;  to  set  up 
the  banner  of  the  Cross  everywhere, 
and  to  bear  universal  witness.  God 
promises  in  Psalm  ii.  to  break  the  na- 
tions with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  He  is  do- 
ing it.  Superstitions,  ancient  faiths 
and  customs,  the  very  foundations  of 
pagan  and  papal  society,  are  being 
broken  up;  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
take  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  China  was  nearly  broken  in 
twain  by  the  Tai  Ping  rebellion,  and 
Japan  by  the  war  between  the  followers 
of  the  Mikado  and  Tycoon. 

Gk>d  says  to  His  Church,  "It  is  a 
light  thing  "  that  thou  shouldst  gather 
together  the  outcasts  of  Israel.    I  will 
make  thee  "  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth."   All  enemies  are  to  be  pros- 
trated beneath  His  feet.    What  kind  of 
a  force  is  God  employing  in  this  war  ? 
Paul  answers.  •*  The  weak  things,**  etc. 
And  it  is  so.    Look  at  the  small  amount 
of  money  spent.  Whiskey  is  the  "  stand- 
pipe"  in  our  comparative  expenditures, 
towering  far  above  all  others,  and  like 
a  stand-pipe,  determining  much  of  the 
force  of  all  our  enterprises;  and,  in  com- 
parison with  it,  the  money  giyen  for 
missions  is  a  mere  nothing.    While  we 
pay   annually    in    the    United    States 
$900. 000,000  for  strong  drink.  $600,000,- 
000  for  tobacco.  $505,000,000  for  bread, 
$303,000,000  for  meat.  $290,000,000  for 
iron  and  steel,  $237,000,000  for  woolen 
goods,  $233,000,000  for  sawed  lumber, 
$210,000,000  for  cotton  fabrics,  $196.- 
000,000  for  boots  and  shoes,   $155,000- 
000  for  sugar  and  molasses, and  $85. 000, - 
000  for  public  education,  we  appropriate 
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onfy  15,500,000  to  Chmtuui  missions! 
That  in,tieo  hundred  andj^p-ftoe  times  ss 
much  is  spent  for  liqnor  and  tobaooo  as 
for  missions;  one  hondred  and  serenty- 
fiye  times  as  mnch  for  bread,  meat,sngar 
and  molasses;  or,  taking  all  the  aboTe 
articles  together,  we  annnally  expend  on 
these  necessities  and  indulgences,  $ix 
hundred  and  teventy-ftve  doUars  to  every 
doBar  that  is  giTen  to  foreign  missions  f 

As  to  men,  how  few  are  the  Mission- 
aries !  Abont  700  in  India,  600  in  China. 
200  in  Japan — say  in  all  in  these  conn- 
tnes,  1,600.  If  Gideon's  force  had 
been  cnlled  ont  to  the  same  compara- 
tiye  extent  as  the  missionary  band, 
bow  many  would  he  haye  had  to  cope 
with  the  liidianites? 

Against  135.000  of  the  foe  he  had 
32,000  reduced  to  300,  i  e.,  one  to  450. 
The  missionary  force  of  the  globe  may 
number,  all  told,  male  and  female,  in- 
cluding natiye  workers,  35,000,  or  one 
to  22,557  of  the  800,000,000  uneyangel- 
ized;  at  the  same  proportion  Gideon 
would  haye  had  but  six  mm.  Or,  if  we 
count  only  the  fiye  thousand  mission- 
aries from  Christendom,  we  send  one 
missionary  to  every  160,000  souls.  If 
Gideon's  band  had  been  reduced  to  the 
same  extent,  he  would  have  had  less  than 
one  man  to  meei  the  foe  I  If  he  was  brave, 
as  David's  mighty  men,  how  courage- 
ous must  be  the  band  of  missionaries ! 

With  what  loeapons  does  God  pro- 
pose to  carry  on  this  war?  With  weap- 
ons as  inadequate  in  human  eyes  as 
Moses'  rod,  Shamgar's  ox-goad,  or  Gid- 
eon's lamps  and  pitchers,  viz.,  the 
'*  little  book."  The  missionary  cnrries 
his  fighting  Testament  in  his  pistol- 
pocket,  single  barrel  sometimes,  double 
barrel  at  others,  but  always  a  repeater  ; 
and  with  this,  as  the  chief  Mandarins 
sny,  these  missionaries  expect  to  over- 
throw the  empire  some  day.  The  con- 
verts in  China  are  trained  to  under- 
stand this  little  book,  to  analyze  the 
sermons  in  the  Acts,  to  interpret  the 
abstract  doctrines  and  verbal  definitions 
of  the  New  Testament  by  the  pictorial 
illustrations  and  descriptive  definitions 
of  the  old;  and  with  this  we  expect  to 
'^nquer  the  world.    Dr.  Ashmore  then 


oonelnded  with  a  yery  fervent  appeal 
for  the  oonseeration  ofg^fU,  acquisi- 
tions, time,  money  to  the  work  of  res- 
cuing a  lost  world.  The  result  of  these 
missionary  meetings  is  that  over  sixty 
stndents  are  now  enrolled  in  the  mis- 
sionary ranks.  And,  so  important 
seem  these  meetings,  that  we  venture 
to  ooeopy  our  space  this  month  with 
this  comparatiyely  full  record  of  them. 


TBI  PEAISS  SEB7ZGE. 

NalX. 

Bt  Chas.  S.  Bobinsok,  D.D.,  New  Yobk 

'*  Sovtraign  of  worldi  I  dltplsy  thy  power." 


Om  of  the  long-standing  perplexities 
of  the  hymnologists  has  lately  been  re- 
lieved. This  hymn  is  at  last,  by  general 
consent,  credited  to  a  useful  minister 
in  the  Baptist  denomination,  written  at 
the  time  when  he  was  preaching  to  a 
congregation  at  Coseley,  in  Stafford- 
shire, England,  Bev.  Bourne  Haw 
Draper,  LL.B.  In  the  Baptist  Magaidne, 
published  in  London,  there  appeared, 
in  1816,  a  very  interesting  piece  of 
poetry  entitled  **  Farewell."  It  was 
evidently  prepared  for  some  parting  oc- 
casion, when  missionaries  were  setting 
out  for  their  distant  fields.  Out  of  this 
poem  two  of  our  modem  hymns  have 
been  compiled;  this  one,  and  the  other, 
equally  familiar,  commencing,  "Ye 
Christian  heralds,  go,  proclaim."  Both 
of  these  have,  for  long  years,  been 
credited  to  a  somewhat  mythical  '*  Mrs. 
Yoke,"  of  whom  it  has  always  been  re- 
gretted there  was  no  Christian  name, 
no  social  biography,  no  historical  de- 
tail, which  could  be  trusted  as  true. 
The  two  little  triads  of  verses  first 
came  to  notice,  in  our  country,  in  a 
collection  called  '*  Hymns  for  the  Use 
of  Christians,"  published  in  Portland  in 
Maine,  1805.  To  one  of  these  a  run- 
ning title  is  attached  :  "  On  the  Depart- 
ure of  the  Missionaries  :  By  a  Bristol 
Student."  Subsequently,  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Yoke  somehow  found  a  place;  and 
it  has  since  clung  with  more  tenacity 
than  intelligence. 

The  true  author,   Mr.    Draper,    was 
afterwards  settled  at  Southampton,  and 
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died,  as  nearly  as  can  be  reckoned,  in 
1843. 

"  Motun  for  the  thousandi  slain."— Bbacs. 

This  temperance  lyric  was  composed 
by  Bev.  Seth  CJollins  Brace,  in  the  year 
1843,  and  was  first  published  in  a  com- 
pilation he  was  making,  entitled  "  Par- 
iah Hymns,"  issued  in  Philadelphia. 
The  author  is  a  minister  in  the  Oongre- 
gational  Church,  and  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1832.  Most 
of  his  life  has  been  passed  in  teaching 
and  in  literary  work;  he  was,  however, 
a  pastor  in  Bethany,  Conn.,  for  some 
Uttle  time,  but  his  health  became  im- 
paired, and  he  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice in  the  pulpit.  His  father  was  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  New- 
ington,  Conn.,  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Tour  harpB.  ye  trembling  Baints."— Topladt. 
This  is  instantly  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  familiar  and  valuable  of  all 
the  hymns  which  Be  v.  Augustus  Top- 
lady  left  as  his  legacy  to  the  Christian 
churches.  By  its  author  it  was  entitled, 
*'  Weak  BeUevers  Encouraged."  The 
verses  we  use  constitute  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  poem;  for  it  has  eight 
double  stanzas  in  all.  Perhaps  no  lyric 
in  our  language  has  a  finer  history  than 
this,  when  one  thinks  of  the  souls  it 
has  cheered  on  their  way  upward.  It 
reminds  us  of  one  of  John  Bunyan's 
passages  of  help.  In  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Mr.  Despondency  And  Miss  Much 
Afraid,  his  daughter  (could  there  be  im- 
agined a  more  pathetic  little  picture 
than  that  of  those  two  creatures  !),  had 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  river.  And 
then  the  old  man  took  occasion  to  say 
gently  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  come  along  afterward  :  *'  My  will 
and  my  daughter's  is,  that  our  desponds 
and  slavish  fears  be  by  no  means  ever 
received,  from  the  day  of  our  depart- 
ure, forever,  for  I  know  that  after  my^ 
death  they  will  offer  themselves  to 
others.  For,  to  be  plain  with  you,  they 
are  ghosts  which  we  entertained  when 
we  first  began  to  be  pilgrims,  and  could 
never  shake  them  off  after,  and  they 
will  walk  about,  and  seek  entertainment 
of  the  pilgrims;  but,  for  our  sakee, 
shut  the  door  upon  them.' 
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*'  The  Lord  Jehovah  reigns."— Watts. 

Some  few  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  phraseology  of  this  very  familiar 
song  of  praise.  It  can  be  found  en- 
tire as  No.  168  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watto' 
Hymns,  Book  IL  It  is  not  claimed  as  a 
version,  but  it  is  evidently  suggested  by 
Psalm  cxvii.  Four  stanzas  are  given, 
and  the  title  is  affixed,  '*  The  Divine 
Perfection."  It  marks  with  a  most 
skillful  progress  of  poetic  transition  the 
passing  of  Christian  thought  over  from 
God*s  almost  insufferable  glory  and 
grandeur  and  majesty  to  His  grace  and 
love  and  fSatherhood;  as  if  one  were  en- 
tering and  emerging  from  a  thunder- 
cloud,  and  suddenly  saw  the  iris  over- 
head in  the  sky. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  had  one  doxol- 
ogy  which  it  was  prescribed  for  every 
one  to  use  whose  heart  devoutly  de- 
sired to  praise  the  Almighty  on  the  de- 
parture of  a  storm.  Each  worshipper 
must  sing  on  the  instant  the  rainbow 
appeared  along  the  surface  of  the  re- 
treating cloud :  **  Blessed  be  thou,  Je- 
hovah our  God,  King  of  eternity,  ever 
mindful  of  thy  covenant,  faithful  in  thy 
promise,  firm  in  thy  word."  How 
much  more  fitting  is  such  an  ascription, 
when  we  see  the  rainbow  in  these  gos^ 
pel  days  I  We  need  never  more  be 
alarmed  when  we  think  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent Deity  of  earth  and  heaven;  all  the 
power  we  dread  is  engaged  on  our  side, 
and  remains  pledged  for  our  safety  and 
salvation.  It  becomes  the  sign  of  a 
covenant,  indeed,  a  gauge  of  unalterable 
affection. 

**  Sweet  is  the  memory  of  thy  grace.  "—Watxs. 
Here  we  have  Dr.  Isaac  Watts*  version 
of  Psalm  cxlv.,  the  Second  Part,  C.  M. 
It  has  five  stanzas,  and  is  entitled,  **  The 
Goodness  of  Gk>d."  This  has  always 
been  a  favorite  song  among  the 
churches,  because  of  its  lively  call  to 
grateful  reminiscences  out  of  a  pros- 
pered past.  There  used  to  be,  twenty 
years  ago,  a  tract  put  into  circulation 
by  one  of  the  great  societies,  having  on 
its  cover  the  best  motto  possible  for  a 
genuine  Christian  :  "  Count  up  your 
mercies."  It  is  wise  to  take  cheerful 
views  of  divine  things.     One  of  oux 
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throat  He  general! j  talks  to  "edifioa- 
tion,**  and  such  men  are  a  tower  of 
strength  to  any  congregational  gather- 
ing for  prayer,  study  of  God's  Word, 
and  the  like.  The  writer  yividly  recalls 
what  might  be  styled  the  Usd  with 
which  an  old,  keen-witted  and  deeply 
pious  elder  in  his  church  began  some 
very  pointed  and  impressive  remarks 
upon  the  danger  of  delaying  and  trifling 
through  life  with  religious  impressions. 
After  the  pastor's  remarks,  and  when 
an  opportunity  for  the  laymen  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  evening  was 
given,  this  old  servant  of  Qod  arode, 
and,  with  an  air  and  accent  peculiar  to 
him,  and  peculiarly  impressive,  pre- 
faced his  remarks  by  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  of  a  familiar  hymn: 

"Life  is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord, 
The  time  to  eeoure  the  great  rewud ; 
And,  while  the  Ump  holdi»  omI  (o  ftiini. 
The  vilest  simier  may  return." 

Then  he  suddenly  paused  and  sol- 
emnly added,  "but  he'll  not  be  very 
likAy  to."  The  remark  may  provoke  a 
smile  from  the  reader,  but  I  can  assure 
him,  as  the  elder  delivered  it,  the  hu- 
morous mode  of  putting  bis  thought 
only  deepened  the  serious  impression 
of  his  manner  and  the  good  effect  made 
by  his  excellent  remarks. 

While  pastor  of  a  church  in  a  manu- 
facturing town,  an  accident  occurred,  I 
believe,  in  one  of  the  woolen  mills  of 
the  city.  A  young  girl  with  a  remarka- 
ble suit  of  long,  luxuriant  hair,  of 
which  she  was  very  vain,  allowed  it 
often  to  flow  about  her  person.  One 
day  one  of  the  loose  hairs  caught  in  the 
machinery,  among  which  she  was  mov- 
ing carelessly,  and  soon  her  long  tresses 
were  relentlessly  drawn  in  lock  by  lock, 
until  her  whole  scalp  was  literally  torn 
from  her  head.  A  layman  related  the 
incident  in  the  prayer-meeting,  and 
then  ^^vavpromd  it"  after  this  fashion  : 
<•  We  cannot  afford  to  be  careless  as  we 
move  among  the  mighty  temptations 
of  this  world,  temptations  through 
which  our  adversary,  the  devil,  is  ever 
watching  and  hoping  to  drag  us  down 
to  the  destruction  of  our  souls.  Our 
hearts  are  constantly  throwing  out  fine 


filaments  of  desire,  which  may  get  fut 
in  one  sin  or  another,  and  then  oomes 
the  danger  of  our  being  dragged  bodily 
into  evil,  and  sorely  hurt  and  injured 
before  the  Great  lianager,  who  oontrols 
even  the  devil,  can  stop  the  machinery 
and  get  us  out  of  our  entanglements. 
*Watoh  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation."* 

The  timeliness  of  these  remarks,  and 
their  praotical  application,  made  a  deep 
impression  when  they  were  uttered. 

Another  layman  took  as  the  subject 
of  his  remarks  a  petition  in  a  prayer  to 
which  he  had  lately  listened.  Ji  was 
offered  fox  "the  one  who  should  die 
nesBt"  At  a  Sunday  morning  prayer- 
meeting,  held  in  the  church  of  the 
writer's  father,  before  the  hour  of  regu- 
lar morning  service,  a  layman,  speaking 
of  the  women  being  early  at  the  sepul- 
chre on  Easter  morning,  drew  the  lesson 
that  church  members  should  be  prompt 
at  every  service,  for  they  were  supposed 
to  come  to  seek  the  Savior,  and  they 
ought  to  be  early  at  the  service  which 
is  to  reveal  Him  to  them.  He  urged 
that  his  brethren  be  earnest  seekers, 
early  in  their  places,  not  late  at  church, 
behind-hand  at  prayer-meeting,  and 
showing,  by  tardiness,  want  of  interest. 
A  clergyman  would  hardly  emphasize 
such  a  lesson  from  such  an  incident, 
but  it  illustrates  the  lay  tendency  to 
give  a  personal,  "  practical "  turn  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  importance  of  which 
some  clergymen  forget  in  their  care  for 
scholarly  exegesis. 

These  examples  of  lay  prayer-meet- 
ing talks,  with  however  much  being 
lost  to  their  forcibleness,  as  illustrations 
of  effective  lay  exhortation,  from  the 
inability  of  the  writer  to  recall  the  ex- 
act language  in  which  the  ideas  were 
couched,  serve,  nevertheless,  to  exhibit 
something  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
mode  of  thought  and  expression  of  the 
every-day  man  speaking  upon  the  in- 
terests of  Eternity. 

^•» 

Depth  of  mercy,  can  there  be 

Mercy  still  reserved  for  me  ? 

Can  my  Ood  his  wrath  forbear  ? 

He,  the  chief  of  sinners  spare  ? 
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PBEACBEBS  EZOEANaZNa  VIEWS. 

JVoery  iiMin  U  a  debtor  to  ku  prqftMtiont  from  the  wkiek,  at  wun  do  qf  course,  seek  to  receive  countenance 
and  pr<i/U,  $o  might  they  qf  dutj/  to  endeavour  themselves  by  way  qf  amends  to  be  a  kelp  thereunto.— Lobd 
Baoom. 


Classification  of  Chiirclies. 

Except  in  extraordinary  oases,  I 
would  have  no  such  thing  as  a  Young 
People's  prayer-meeting,  unless  the 
general  prayer-meetings  of  the  Church 
can  be  made  young  people's  meetings 
by  drawing  out  and  interesting  the 
young  people  in  them.  The  supposed 
advantage  of  greater  freedom  in  social 
devotion  among  young  people  by  them- 
selves does  not  usually  exist.  There  is 
no  other  company  in  which  most  young 
people  feel  so  bashful  about  their  reli- 
gious exercises  as  that  of  each  other. 
The  motive  of  class  spirit  is  a  poor  one 
at  best,  and  of  little  force  in  practice, 
in  this  matter.  The  better  motive  of 
special  class  responsibility  does  not 
seem  to  take  any  stronger  hold  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Nothing  languinhes 
like  the  average  Young  People's  prayer- 
meeting.  But  whether  it  languishes  or 
flourishes,  the  young  people  are  practi- 
tically  excused  from  the  devotional 
meetings  of  the  grand  spiritual  house- 
hold, lose  much-needed  instruction 
from  that  source,  and  are  cut  ofif  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  influence  and 
sympathies  of  the  body.  The  unity  of 
the  church  is  thus  palpably  impaired, 
and  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  show 
for  it  in  compensation. 

The  same  considerations  apply  with 
much  force  to  the  expedient  of  young 
people's  Associations  for  Christian  work. 
If,  indeed,  the  grown  people  will  not  do 
anything,  or  will  not  open  their  ranks 
invitingly  to  the  young  recruits,  of 
course  the  young  must  have  separate 
opportunity  and  impulse.  But  it  is  far 
better,  both  for  their  improvement  and 
efficiency,  in  general,  to  work  in  concert 
with  the  fa^erly  wisdom  and  strength 
of  the  whole.  The  success  of  the  gen- 
eral '*  Y.  M.  C.  A."  has  misled  the  judg- 
ment of  many  churches,  it  seems  to  me, 
from  overlooking  the  peculiar  occasion 
and  condition  of  that  success;  which 
was  none  other  than  that  just  referred 
to — a  condition  of  things  in  the  churches 


which  gave  no  scope  to  the  energy  of 
youthful  piety  in  its  proper   sphere. 
The  church  seldom  gave  anything  to 
do,  or  example  in  doing  anything,  in  a 
way  that  it  could  take  hold  of  happily. 
A  pastor  needs  to  be  a  good  General  of 
Division  at  least,  able  to  handle  all  arms, 
small  as  well  as  large,  horse,  foot  and 
artillery,    in   combination. — Bands    of 
Hope  seem  to  do  well,  for  the  reason 
that  the  subject  of  temperance  is  inter- 
esting enough  to  the  natunil  man  to  call 
out  the  animal  spirits  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  young.    But  these  organizations 
should  by  no  means  be  left  to  direct 
and    run   themselves.      Youth    is   too 
much  compassed  with  infirmity  of  its 
own,  to  maintain  seriousness,  much  less 
religious  earnestness,  in  a  social  move- 
ment by  itself.     Every  Band  of  Hope, 
especially  if  connected  with  a  church, 
should  have  a  wise  and  influential  presi- 
dent, not  to  proHide  in  all  cases  at  its 
meetings,  but  to  layout  its  work  and 
exercises,   see  that  the    meetings   are 
presided  over  with  some  dignity  and 
efficiency,  and  make  sure  that  fun  and 
flirtation  are  kept  subordinate  to  the 
higher  objects  of  the  Band.   Of  Female 
prayer-meetings  and  associations  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  anything,  as  their 
propriety  and  utility  are  obvious,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  fact,  they  do  not 
generally  act  as  substitutes  for  partici- 
pation in  the  common  exercises  of  the 
church.  W.  C.  Conamt. 

Neu>  York, 


Doctrinal  Freaching. 

If  we  may  form  a  judgment,  based 
upon  the  utterances  of  religious  jour- 
nals and  inferences  drawn  from  the 
public  deliverances  of  various  leaders 
of  religious  thought,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  inveigh  against  what  is 
popularly  called  doctrinal  preaching. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  al- 
ready come  upon  a  time  when  there  is 
a  manifest  repugnance  against  this  kind 
of  preaching,  on  the  part  of  «k  W^^jiv 
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class  of  influential  people.  Perhaps 
the  majoritj  of  adult  Christian  people 
look  upon  such  preaching  with  more  or 
less  disfuTor.  But»  be  this  as  it  maj, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  ^t  that 
there  is  an  increasing  drift  in  this  di- 
rection ? 

Two  reasons  may  be  given.  One  is, 
during  the  last  generation,  the  minis- 
try engaged  largely  in  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions. The  old-time  ministers  were 
yery  assiduous  in  educating  their  hear- 
ers in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  especially  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  churches  which  they  represented. 
The  present  popular  conviction  is,  thai 
those  preachers  were  extremists  with 
respect  to  doctrinal  preaching.  If  this 
be  so,  then  we  are  witnessing  such  a  re- 
action as  naturally  succeeds  the  pursuit 
of  an  extreme  course.  The  pendulum 
of  opinion  and  demand  is  swinging 
back  to  a  reverse  point  The  other  rea- 
son for  the  present  state  of  things  is, 
this  is  an  intensely  practical  age,  and 
the  masses  say:  "Give  us  something 
praoticaL  We  care  but  little  about 
your  doctrines,  your  systematic  and 
dry  theories;  what  we  want  most  are 
practical  rules  and  experiences."  And 
so,  if  pastors  **  preach  up  to  the  times." 
and  thus,  in  obedience  to  the  popular 
demands,  they  are  to  preach  practical, 
rather  than  doctrinal,  sermons. 

Bat,  is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  ignor- 
ance, even  among  intelligent  people, 
with  reference  to  what  is  truly  doc- 
trinal in  the  Bible  ?  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  we  cannot  preach  doc- 
trinal sermons  without  treating  such 
doctrines  as  depravity,  regeneration, 
election,  baptism,  and  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints.  We  are  bold  enough  to 
say,  that  no  preacher  can  preach  an 
eminently  practical  sermon,  in  the  line 
of  gospel  truth,  without  basing  it  on 
Biblical  doctrine,  and  buttressing  it 
with  the  same.  No  Christian  practice 
is  good  for  anything  unless  it  be 
grounded  on  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 
Our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount  is 
intensely  practical,  just  because  it  is 
also  intensely  doctrinal.  Every  prac- 
tice suggested  has  its   roots  centered 


and  fixed  both  in  Chxistian  and  e^iieal 
doctrine.    The  doctrines  or  teaehingp 
of  Christ  are  necessary,  in  order  to  in- 
telligently understand  how  to  piBoties 
what  Christ  requires  of  His  disoiples. 
And,  the  better  they  understand  ffis 
doctrines,  the  better  will  tliey  praetios 
His  commands  and  principles.    Why 
then  should  we  decry  doctrinal  preach- 
ing ?    Is  there  any  good  reason  why  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  called  doo- 
trinal  preachers?    We  need  not,  and 
should  not,  be  frequently  parading  the 
fact,  before  our  people,  that  we  intend 
to  treat  them  with  doctrinal  sermons; 
nevertheless,  we  may  be  very  doctrinal 
without  their  being  especially  aware  of 
it     There  is  a  way  of  preaching  emi- 
nently doctrinal  sermons,  bo  that  even 
those  who  are  prejudiced  against  that 
kind  of  preaching,  ip«t  se;  will  be  inter- 
ested and  profited  by  them.    And  this 
may  be  done  by  letting  the  practical 
issues  and  bearings  of  the  doctrinal  ap- 
pear, more  or  less  prominently,  to  the 
minds  of  the  hearers.    The  most  sue- 
oessful  doctrinal  preacher  is  the  man 
who  can  get  his  church  to  practice, 
faithfully  and  constantly,  the  principles 
of  the  doctrines  which  he  declares. 

C.  H.  Wbthkobs. 


The  Clergy  a&d  Labor  Troubles. 

During  the  strikes,  I  was  importuned 
by  many  people  to  preach  upon  the 
subject.  I  prepared  a  sermon.  It  did 
not  satisfy  me.  My  study  for  it  was 
just  sufficient  to  make  me  realize  the 
magnitude  and  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  gave  a  second  week  to  as  pro- 
found an  '*  evolution  of  my  inner  con- 
sciousness "  as  I  was  capable  of,  and  as 
extensive  reading  as  my  tolerably  well- 
filled  shelves  allowed  me.  The  result 
wus  a  feeling  that  I  was  less  prepared 
to  preach  ni>on  that  topic  than  ever. 
I  have  since  gone  to  the  public  libraries 
for  help,  only  to  be  convinced  that,  be- 
foru  I  commit  my  pulpit  to  any  decided 
position  on  this  great  issue,  I  must  be- 
come a  master  of  the  science  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  which  will  require  from 
me  some  years  of  technical '  grubbing. 
So  I  have  not  preached  upon  the  sub- 
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jeot,  exoept  in  the  most  general  non* 
oommittal  way.  And  as  I  read  the  re- 
ports of  the  palpit  sayings  of  some  of 
my  brethren,  I  can  take  consolation  for 
my  own  personal  failure  to  *'  meet  the 
demands  of  the  hour."  I  am  convinced 
that  few  men  are  qualified  to  pronoonce 
judgment  upon  this  great  and  greatly 
inToWed  issue.  Indeed,  few  can  com- 
prehend even  the  terms  of  the  labor 
probleoL  It  will  be  solved  by  no  Ocmr 
eordat  in  words,  but  by  a  gradual  growth 
of  understanding  and  sympathy  be- 
tween the  great  parties  in  the  conten- 
tion. The  pulpit  must  not  alienate 
either  party.  It  will  best  fulfill  its  min- 
istry to  both  by  endeavoring  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  need  of  a  higher 
than  human  wisdom  for  the  termination 
of  the  conflict  to  the  general  welfiure. 

OlVIB. 

The  Scrap-FQe  Again. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  various 
plans  submitted  from  time  to  time  for 
the  paging  of  stray  thoughts ;  have 
tried  some  of  them,  and  come  back  to 
my  own  with  greater  satisfaction.  It  is 
this :  I  have  on  my  table  pieces  of 
paper  of  the  width  of  that  used  for  ser- 
mons, literary  articles,  etc  Any  sug- 
gestion worth  remembering,  I  at  once 
write  on  one  of  these  slips,  and  on  the 
other  side,  across  the  end,  write  the 
topic.  These  I  arrange  alphabetically, 
in  one  of  my  drawers,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  topic  appears  at  once  to  the 
eye.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  over 
the  indexed  book  is  evident 

1.  There  are  no  over-crowded  and 
no  vacant  places,  as  the  papers  accom« 
modate  themselves  to  their  places. 

2.  The  papers  are  movable  and  re- 
quire no  copying;  being  on  paper  like 
that  used  in  sermons,  etc.,  they  can  be 
taken  to  the  pulpit  and  returned,  or 
pasted  on  the  sermon  page. 

3.  There  need  be  no  limit  to  the 
quotation  or  reference,  as  larger  slips, 
containing  pages  if  necessary,  can  be 
folded  into  their  proper  shape  and  size. 

4.  Extracts  from  newspapers  and 
clippings  of  all  sorts  can  be  pasted  on 
a  slip,  or  have  a  caption  pasted  to  them, 
or  stand  with  printed  heading. 


5.  There  is  no  need  of  indexing. 
The  matter  indexes  itself. 

6.  If  one  prefers  the  book  to  the 
drawer,  he  can  use  conveniently  Graft's 
boxes. 


A  Sad  Case. 

This  morning  there  died  a  noted 
saloon-keeper.  His  death  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  disease  caused  by  drinking. 
Happening  to  be  present  at  a  house 
near  by,  and  being  desirous  of  helping 
in  that  last  act  which  one  man  can  do 
for  another,  I  stepped  into  the  house. 
He  was  dead.  Dead,  without  a  word  of 
hope.  I  had  desired  to  see  him,  and  so 
said  to  his  physician,  but  not  a  word 
came  to  me.  What  a  scene !  The  wife, 
the  mother  of  several  grown  daughters, 
was  wringing  her  hands  and  crying  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  **  O,  my  Qod,  what 
will  I  do  I  O,  God  has  taken  him  away 
and  I  know  not  where  he  is !  O,  what 
shall  I  do !"  The  children  were  broken 
with  grief  and  sobbing  in  deepest  dis- 
tress. But  the  whole  family  had  often 
joined  in  laughing  at  the  cry  of  the 
mother  or  wife  of  a  drunkard.  I  had 
no  word  of  comfort  for  them.  A  neigh- 
bor woman  said,  "  Do  go  in  there  and 

comfort  Mrs. .'*  I  could  but  reply, 

**  This  ought  to  have  been  {bought  of 
before."  While  in  my  mind  kept  run- 
ning the  passage,  *'Be  not  deceived; 
God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap;  for 
he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption.'* 

It  had  come.  The  woe  had  fallen  with 
its  shrieks  and  agony,  with  its  mutter- 
ing storm-cloud.  What  could  I  say  to 
comfort?  Would  truth  help  them? 
Would  it  do  to  speak  smooth  things 
when  God  had  not  so  spoken  ? 

This  is  only  one  case  out  of  a  hundred 
others.  What  is  the  position  of  a  min- 
ister at  such  times  ?  ^hat  is  his  duty  ? 
Tell,  me  ye  wise  men !  What  would  you 
have  said  to  that  wife  who  had  enjoyed 
the  ill-gotten  gains,  and  knew  and 
boasted  that  the  business  was  of  the 
most  disreputable  kind? 

What  is  the  pastor's  duty?  What 
word  is  there  ?  TU«  Tnaxi^^««^Q^^Ni^ 
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ibe  moomers  is,  '* Where  is  be?" 
'*  Where  is  mj  hnsbend  gone  T  "  Where 
is  Isther  gone  T    "  Oh,  tell  me  where 


is  1117  peper*  said  a  beentifnl  girl  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Shall 
we  answer?  What  comfort  ?   Pastoe. 


^•^ 


EDITORIAL   SECTION. 

BIOTS  AT  TEE  MEAVDre  OF  TUTS. 


It  !■  aa  ciMUantthiBf'toknow  » tmth,  sad  aa 

Chrittia&  Ooltort. 

Ths  Ovx  Suocssa  nr  Lifb. 
U  iff yifiUAed.— John  xix  :  80. 

How  seldom  can  one  coming  to  die  saj 
of  anything  bat  life  itself,  that  •*  It  is 
finished?'*  Oar  projects  orerlap  oar 
dajs,  and  are  either  never  accom- 
plished, or  left  to  others  to  complete. 
MoHt  will  then  say  with  Job.  *'  Mj  days 
are  past,  my  parposes  are  broken  off, 
even  the  thoagbts  of  my  heart." 

Bnt  Jesos  was  accastomed  to  measnre 
iife's  meaning  only  by  its  resalts.  **  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  and  to  finish  his  work.**  When, 
therefore.  He  cried  *<It  is  finished,"  it 
most  have  referred  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  for  which  He  esteemed 
His  life  to  have  been  given  Him. 

What  was  the  deathless  purpose 
which  absorbed  the  life  of  Jesns  ? 

1.  To  ffotve  (Ae  TprdtAem  of  aufftring,  and 
to  remove  Us  occasion.  He  seemed  to 
gather  into  His  own  sensitive  heart  all 
the  pangs  which  He  witnessed  in  others. 
**  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  sorrows  and 
carried  our  griefs.** 

As  a  practical  experience  of  those 
who  accept  the  ministry  of  Christ  and 
His  cross,  the  evil  of 'suffering  is  gone; 
it  is  transformed  into  an  agency  of 
blessing.  *'  Tea,  in  all  these  things  we 
are  more  than  conquerors. " 

2.  To  solve  the  problsm  qf  death,  and  to 
remove  Us  occasion.  He  wept  over  the 
stark  form  of  Lazarus.  Why.  when 
He  knew  that  in  a  moment  Lazarus 
was  to  be  restored  to  life  ?  Because, 
Lazarus  represented  all  the  dead  for 
whom  resurrection  was  not  as  yet  a 
possibility,  nor  could  be  until  after  His 
own  death  should  allow  him  to  enter 
Mnd  ranqaish  the  power  of  death  in  its 

own  realm. 


sqaany  OTcallent  thing  to  know  how  to  tall  It. 

Since  then,  believers  in  Jesus  triumph 
over  the  grave,  being  able  to  say  with 
Paul,  "This  is  lilis  eternal." 

3.  To  solve  the  problem  and  to  break  the 
power  cfsviL  The  occasion  of  both  suf- 
fering and  death.  Jesns  always  associ- 
ated sin  with  sorrow  and  death.  When 
He  healed,  it  was  in  connection  with 
some  revelation  of  Himself  as  the  sin- 
bearer.  "Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,*' 
was  in  His  mind  equivalent  to  **  Take 
up  thy  bed  and  walk.**  When  He  cried, 
'*  It  is  finished,**  He  esteemed  sin  as  a 
**  broken  hold  **  upon  mankind.  **  When 
he  shall  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  and  stiall  be 
satisfied.** 

Since  then,  believers  can  experience 
what  they  confess,  "Being  justified  by 
faith  we  have  peace  with  God,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  life  of  Jesus  only  was  a  complete 
one,  except  as  our  lives  are  "hid  in 
flU."  • 

The  Pkbmahbncb  of  the  Hblpful. 

The  old  Hebrew  wells, — Genesis  xxvi. 

They  are  flowing  to  day.  The  monu- 
ments men  build  to  their  own  pride  and 
prowess  are  triturated  by  the  passing 
centuries;  Pyramids,  Bisen,  Nimroud, 
Palaces,  etc. ;  the  forces  of  nature  pre- 
serve, and,  in  some  instances,  enlarge 
the  wells.  Mahomet  when  asked  "  What 
monument  shall  I  build  to  my  friend  ?  " 
repUed,  "Dig  a  well." 

Tkb  Bbmmaxt  of  Good  thb  Hops   of 

THE  Soul. 

Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  that 

remain^    that  are   ready  to  die.— Rev. 

iii:  2. 

In  the  worst  of  men  there  remains, 
like  a  spark  in  the  ashes, 

1.  ^me  moral  s«aMM. 


M6.] 


ttmU  ai  thi  Meaning  0/  Hxis. 
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(a)  Promptiiig    to   penUenoe,  for  it 
recognizes  sin. 

(f>)  Prompting  to  duty,  for  it  recog- 
nizes righteousness. 
2.  Some  spirUunl  sense, 

(a)  Prompting  Ditnne  eommuniont  for 
it  recognizes  Qod. 

Cb)  Prompting    hope,  for  it   antici- 
pates a  future  world. 

Tbus  Piett  versus  Fobxal  Beuoious- 


n  shaU  he  weU  wUh  them  thai  fear  Qod, 
which  (reaUy)  fear  before  him. — Ecol. 
▼iii:  12. 

**  Qod-f  carers  "  seems  to  have  been  the 
title  of  a  dass  who  professed  and  were 
outwardly  dcToted  to  the  worship  of 
God.  Hence,  the  Preacher  makes  a 
distinction  between  them,  in  general, 
and  those  who  had  the  true  fear  of  God 
in  their  hearts.  Similarly  the  Ttitikoh 
speak  of  La  Veritevraie,  as  different 
from  the  ordinary  veriie, 

Dban  Plumftbk,  im  loo. 


Beyival  Senriee. 

An  Imperfect  bxtt  Sayino  Grace, 
Fhr  she  said  within  herself  if  I  may  hut 
touch  his  garment,  I  shaU  he  whole, — 
Mutt,  ix:  21. 

1.  She  misapprehended  the  nature  of 
Jesus*  saving  poioer.  It  lay  in  the  sov- 
ereign exercise  of  His  will,  and  could 
heal  from  a  distance  (Jairus*  daughter) 
as  well  as  through  contact.  She  imag- 
ined that  JesuB*  power  was  physically 
personal.  There  was,  moreover,  a  taint 
of  superstition  in  it.  By  **  the  hem  of 
the  garment "  was  meant  that  symbol 
of  Jewish  holiness  which  the  conceit  of 
tbe  Pharisties  had  evolved  f^om  Num- 
bers, XV :  38. 

2.  The  woman  was  not  perfecUy  frank. 
When  Jesus  asked  '<Who  touched 
me  ?  "  they  all  denied;  she  among  them, 
until  she  "  saw  that  she  was  not  hid.'* 

3.  She  mistook  the  nature  of  ChrisVs  dis- 
ripleship.  He  said:  '* Follow  me."  She 
thought  to  steal  the  blessing  privately, 
and  keep  the  joy  of  it  to  herself. 

The  good  element  in  her  faith  was  its 
strength  and  earnestness.  She  said  :  **1 
shall  be  whole."     Her  gold    was   un- 


coined, according  to  the  Gospel  pre- 
scription, and  especially  was  it  without 
our  later  ecclesiastical  superscriptions; 
but  it  was  true  gold  of  the  heart,  and 
as  such  the  Master  accepted  it. 

Dean  Alford  has  a  sharp  criticism 
upon  some  of  the  sticklers  for  Doctrinal 
and  Bitualistic  proprieties:  **1  much 
fear  that  if  my  excellent  friends  had 
been  keeping  order  among  the  multi- 
tude on  the  way  to  the  house  of  Jairus, 
this  poor  woman  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  get  near  to  Jesus." 

Orzbbs  m  Life. 

Moses  smiting  the  Egyptian. — Ex.  ii :  11. 

The  turning-point  in  Moses'  life, 
what  the  world  calls  a  chance  :  he  hap- 
pened to  see  the  outrage  on  his  brother 
Hebrew,  and  happened  to  be  in  an  irate 
mood. 

But  note: 

1.  It  was  providentially  ordered.  See 
whole  previous  and  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Moses. 

2.  It  was  the  prompting  of  Moses^  own 
character.  Had  he  not  been  in  heart,  as 
in  blood,  a  thorough  Hebrew,  had  he 
not  loved  the  enslaved  race  more  than 
be  was  enamored  of  the  glories  of  the 
house  of  Pharaoh,  he  would  not  have 
been  enraged  at  the  smiting  of  the  He- 
brew. 

So  regarding  all  the  so-called  '*  turn- 
ing-points "  in  life.  The  occasion  may 
seem  accidental,  the  hinge  hung  with- 
out our  agency,  but  the  way  we  swing 
on  the  hinge-event  depends  upon  the 
tendency  of  our  own  characters,  the 
momentum  and  direction  of  our  prin- 
ciples, disposition  and  impulse.  It  will 
be  found  that,  whatever  opportunities 
offer,  we  are,  as  a  rule,  only  acting  out 
ourselves  in  using  them  as  we  do. 

God's  Gonqttest  of  Sin. 

The  shields  cf  the  earth  hehng  unto  God. 
— Ps.  xlvii:  9. 

The  shield  is  that  by  which  the  sol- 
dier defends  himself  from  the  stroke  of 
the  enemy.  The  sinner's  shield  is  any 
conceit  of  mind  or  habit  of  life  by 
which  he  avoids  the  Christian  convic- 
tion and  duty;  e.^. : 

1.  A.  toTQft^ 'aT)^>«A\«i. 
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^b  at  At  Mtatmg  o/  Tixb. 
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S.  A  forced  indiiEereDOA. 

3.  Intentioiud  abiorption  in  leenUr 
interesU. 

4.  Delight  in  sin  preTenting  desires 
for  boliness,  etc 

These  will,  one  (Uiy,  fsil  ns.  God's 
imth,  the  realities  of  spiritnsl  things, 
the  exoellenoe  of  righteousness,  will 
be  recognized.  The  shields  will  be 
tsken. 

The  Tower  of  DsTid,  at  Jerasalem, 
wis  decorated  with  600  golden  shields, 
taken  from  the  Syrians.  God's  armory 
la  heaTcn. 


fuMTftl  Serriet . 

Tn  Soul's  Owm  TssTiMOifT. 

0  tatU  and  gee  that  the  Lord  is  good. 
— ^Ps.  xxziy:  8. 

Said  a  strong,  restless  thinker,  '*I 
wonld  give  the  world  if  I  had  my  wife's 
ISuth.  But  I  haye  put  all  the  thooghts 
I  can  gather  from  the  best  philosophy 
into  the  orndbley  and  the  Christian 
system  does  not  result  firom  them." 
The  mistake  this  man  made  was  in  that 
he  did  not  put  into  the  crudble  the 
meaning  of  the  confession  he  made, 
Tis. :  that  his  whole  soul  demanded  just 
such  a  faith  for  its  satisfaction. 

When  John  Stuart  Mills  moans  his 
depression  without  religion,  in  the 
dreary  lines  of  Ooleridge  : 

*  A  grief  without  a  pftog,  Toid.  dark  sad  drasr; 
A  drowsj,  ttiiled,  nnimpMBioned  grief. 
Which  finds  no  nAtnnl  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  elgh,  or  tear." 

And  Sir  David  Brewster,  dying,  cries, 
enraptured:  <*  I  hare  had  the  light  for 
many  years,  and,  oh,  how  bright  it  has 
been  T  Shall  we  not  put  both  these  ex- 
periences into  the  crucible?  When  a 
great  genius  like  Hobbes,  moving  as  a 
light  through  the  dark  labyrinths  of 
mere  speculation,  looks  out  from  the 
▼erge  of  life,  impelled  by  the  instinct 
of  immortality  to  move  on  over  that 
verge,  shuddering,  cries,  "0,  I  am 
taking  a  fearful  leap  into  the  dark!" 
And  the  dying  Wesley,  at  that  <*  Land's 
End,"  cries,  •*  The  best  of  it  is,  that 
Oad  ia  now  with  me."    Shall  we  not 


put  both  experiences  into  the  emei- 
ble? 

When  Yoltaire  sneered  at  Jesus  so 
long  as  his  sneers  gained  him  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude,  in  which  his 
vain  heart  doaked  itself ;  but  when  his 
phyneian  ruddy  tore  oft  that  cloak  by 
telUng  him  that  he  wonld  in  a  few  mo- 
ments hear  no  more  of  the  world's  flat- 
teries forever,  for  he  must  die;  and 
then  he  cried,  "O,  Christ?  O.Jesus 
Christ  I "  and  sent  for  a  priest  to  admin- 
ister  the  saerement;  and  Payson,  dying, 
add,  as  the  world  was  being  stripped 
from  his  touch,  '*  Now  I  know  that  my 
happiness  is  just  beginning;  I  cannot 
doubt  that  it  will  last  forever."  Shall 
we  not  put  them  both  into  the  cruci- 
ble? 

When  the  poets,  however  dissolute 
and  skeptical,  following  the  poetic  light 
that^eams  among  our  deepest  senti- 
ments, fears  and  inner  necesdties,  as 
Byron  *'in  melodious  notes  curses  his 
day,"  and  Burns  sings  a  uudi  Miserere : 

"  lait  departing  panga  my  aool  alarms  f 
Or  death's  nnloTely.  daik  abode  f 
Fbr  goiit,  for  gmlt  my  teirors  are  in  arms." 

And  Heinrich  Heine  writes  :  "My 
sufferings,  my  phydcal  pains,  are  terri- 
ble, and  moral  ones  are  not  wanting. 
When  I  think  upon  my  own  condition,  a 
genuine  horror  fdls  over  me,  and  I  am 
compdled  to  fold  my  hands  in  submis- 
sion to  God's  will,  because  nothing  else 
is  left  for  me.  .  .  O,  God,  how  ugly 
bitter  it  is  to  die  I  O,  God,  how  sweet 
and  snugly  one  can  live  in  this  snug, 
sweet  nest  of  earth  P'  And  Newton, 
and  Addison,  and  Cowper,  and  Sigour- 
ney,  and  Elliott  die  praising  Bedeem- 
ing  love;  shall  we  not  put  all  this  into 
the  crudble  ? 

And  as  we  watch  this  testing  process, 
lol  the  finished  rhetoric,  the  formal 
logic,  the  shrewd  doubtings,  the  jests  of 
irreverence  and  the  jibes  of  unbelief, 
float  like  scum  upon  the  surface,  while 
deep  beneath  glows  the  real  gold  of 
Christian  evidence,  that  mined  from 
the  very  heart,  dmost  a  part  of  the 
self-consciousness  of  man. 

J.  M.L. 
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The  Coming  Beroliitton ;  On«  of  iti 
Prophoti  Intonrleirol 

[We  have  a  friend  who  is  arery  level- 
headed man,  but  a  sooialiet  in  his  yiews 
and  tendencies.  We  have  tried  to  ^et 
from  him  just  what  his  tribe  are  driv- 
ing at;  and  have  thrown  into  the  form 
of  an  interview  the  ideas  which  he  has 
repeated  to  ns  in  various  "confabs." 
Perhaps  it  will  do  ministers  no  harm 
to  hear  this  '*  representative  man " 
talk. — Editobs.] 

ESUoT. — *<Yoa  often  speak  of  the 
great  nptnming  which  awaits  society  in 
the  near  future,  Mr.  Socius.  It  appears 
to  most  of  us  that  society  is  settling; 
that  government— of  our  Republican 
form — is  perfecting  itself  by  the  laws 
of  its  own  development;  and  that  even 
capitalist  and  laborer  are  coming  to  an 
understanding  which  promises  to  be 
permanent.** 

Mr,  Soeius. — "No,  we  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  stage  of  the  conflict 
for  liberty;  and  my  belief  is,  that  this 
country  will  be  its  battle-field,  for 
America  alone  is  far  enough  advanced 
to  appreciate  the  elements  which  make 
it.  Study  the  drift  toward  the  reign  of 
the  people  during  the  last  few  centu- 
ries. Coming  out  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  first  fight  was  against  the  undue 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  In  this,  the 
liberal  party  consisted  only  of  the  aris- 
tocracy,— as  the  Barons  against  King 
John— and  Magna  Charta,  of  which  we 
boast,  was  only  a  victory  over  mon- 
archy, not  over  oligarchy,  not  over 
tyranny.  The  next  campaign  was 
marked  by  the  rise  of  the  Parliament- 
ary Commons,  not  only  against  the 
Crown,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts, 
but  against  the  assumption  of  lords, 
among  whom  kings  are  bred.  The 
American  Constitution  belongs  to  this 
stage.  You  note  that  the  conflict,  so 
far,  has  been  purely  political,  relating 
to  who  shall  rule,  and  how  rulers  shall 
acquire  their  offices.  I  think,  with  you, 
that  on  this  line  we  need  go  no  further. 
We  have  no  political  oppression  which 
weighs  a  feather  upon  the  popular  dis- 
content. Communism  —  the  reign  of 
the  Commune,   the    disintegration    of 


FULFXT  TBHATICEHT. 
commonwealths  into  small,  independent 
communities,  as  Bousseau  advocated — 
would  not  be  an  advance  but  a  menace 
to  all  that  we  have  gained;  for  they 
would  only  become  the  prey  of  some 
Napoleonic  enemy  of  humanity.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  pure  De- 
mocracy, that  is,  government  directly  by 
the  people  without  the  restraint  of  an 
intermediate  representative  govern- 
ment whose  administrators  are  changed 
but  infrequently,  and  with  due  con- 
sideration of  the  will  of  minorities. 
We  are  Democratic  enough.  This  purely 
political  stage  of  the  controversy,  how- 
ever, has  passed;  but  men  are  not  yet 
free.  Almost  as  grievous  burdens  and 
restrictions  are  upon  the  indi vidua 
toiler  as  ever — and  the  wage-toilers  are 
99  per  cent,  of  humanity;  so  we  call 
them  *the  people.*  And  the  demand 
for  liberty  is  as  hot  as  ever;  yes,  hot- 
ter, inflamed  by  what  has  been  gained 
upon  the  purely  political  field, — and 
more  by  the  fact,  that  in  this  country 
the  votes  of  the  working  masses  can 
determine  any  rearrangement  of  so- 
ciety they  wish.  We  are  only  waiting 
for  the  people  to  see  eye  to  eye  what 
they  want,  and  then  we  will  take  it.** 

MUor. — «  But  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  prospect  of  such  agreement 
in  the  near  future,  Mr.  Socius.'* 

Mr.  Socius.— "Therein  you  are  blind. 
Study  all  great  movements.  They 
were  formulated  into  success  before 
even  their  advocates  were  prepared  to 
realise  their  possibility.  Given  a  deep 
and  widespread  sentiment,  however 
vague,  and  at  any  moment  the  people 
may  awake  to  find  themselves  living 
under  a  new  order  of  affiedrs.  The  old 
colonists  did  not  dream  that  union 
against  England  could  be  effected,  until 
they  faced  one  another  in  the  conven- 
tions that  made  separation  from  the 
mother  country  a  fact.  The  Civil  War 
burst  upon  us  while  we  were  debating 
the  seemingly  extravagant  statement  of 
Mr.  Seward  about  '  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict.' Three  years  ago,  Home  Rule  ia 
Ireland  waa  a  T«mo\.^  ^a\x\\Ti.syK^^l>  «H«a. 
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to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Qladstone,  and  to  be 
talked  abont  with  bated  breath.  Great 
revolations  are  Tirtnallj  effected  before 
the  prophets  get  their  trumpets  ready. 
And  ten  jears  henoe  we  will  be  living 
nnderso  different  a  scheme  of  society 
as  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the 
world.  The  fmit  is  ripe,  and  only 
awaits  the  shaking  of  the  tree." 

JSUi^or.— '*  What  are  some  of  the 
features  of  this  new  order,  Bir.  Socios  ?  " 

Mr,  Sodus. — "PirKt  of  all,  a  new 
ownership  of  oapitaL  The  ancient 
theory  was,  that  capital  (property  and 
money)  belonged  to  him  who  was 
strong  enough  to  seize  it  by  brute  force. 
We  have  advanced  somewhat,  but  not 
far,  from  that  barbarous  code,  and  in- 
sist now  that  the  seizing  shall  be  only 
by  shrewdness,  or  through  lucky  op- 
portunity. We  retain  the  substance 
of  the  iniquitous  theory,  that  he  owns 
who  can  get;  that  might  makes  right. 
Now,  the  true  theory  is,  that  all  capital 
belongs  to  the  community.  The  labor- 
ing man,  by  his  skill  and  industry, 
helps  to  produce  the  general  prosperity 
which  increases  wealth,  and  he  must 
have  a  share  in  its  benefits.  Every  man 
who  works  is  a  member  of  the  syndi- 
cate which  controls  all  accumulation." 

Editor, — ''But  is  there  not  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  theory  of  Mill 
and  Bnstiat,  that,  as  capital  increases  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual  owner,  the 
percentage  of  benefit  to  him  decreases, 
and  the  interest  of  the  laboring  class  is 
proportionately  increased  ?  " 

Mr.  Socius. — *'A  mere  dream.  Here 
are  100,000  miserable  wretches  within 
sight  of  Mr.  Yanderbilt's  palace.  Be- 
sides, if  it  were  true,  what  right  has  the 
millionaire  to  assume  the  direction  of 
vast  capital,  even  if  some  driblets  of 
benefit  come  to  his  fellow-men,  through 
his  inability  to  carry  it  all  in  his  capa- 
cious stomach  ?  " 

MUar.— "Bat  how  would  you  ac- 
complish this  exchange  of  ownership?" 

Mr,  iSKjfu*.— "Now  you  are  getting 
practical.  The  first-thing  to  go  down 
before  the  rising  tide  of  popular  de- 
mand will  be  the  prerogatives  of  cor- 
poratioDs,  the  feeding-ground  of  our 


money-dragons.  We  must  have  a  law 
preventing  any  chartered  institution 
from  being  used  as  a  nursery  of  private 
wealth.  Just  as  Savings  Biuiks  will  not 
receive  deposits  beyond  a  certain 
amount,  measured  by  the  possible  sav- 
ings of  the  laboring  public ;  neither 
should  Railroad,  Telegn^>h.  or  any 
4>ropertiea  reoeiving  pririleges  from 
the  State,  be  monopolized  for  the 
large  investments  of  a  few.  The  State 
should  assume  such  control  of  them  as 
shall  free  them  from  the  manipulation 
of  those  whose  money  now  buys  them 
the  position  of  Directors.  Stockholding 
should  give  no  more  control  than  the 
possession  of  Government  securities 
carries  with  it  Government  office. 

**  Then,  next,  we  shall  strike  for  Umda- 
Uon  €f  pritxife  possessions.  We  have 
alrrady  reached  the  point  where  we 
legislate  against  the  accumulation  of 
property  by  churches.  Institutions, 
like  Savings  Banks  and  Insurance 
Companies,  are  required  to  expend  their 
surplus  in  such  ways  that  it  shall  go 
directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity in  the  form  of  some  public  im- 
provement. The  next  step  is  a  near 
one.  When  the  individual  gains  great 
power  through  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  he  is  virtimlly  an  institution,  a 
public  body,  thoufth  held  within  one 
skin.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  which 
includes  only  the  necessities  of  a  gen- 
erous self-support,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  use  his  money  in  ways  that- 
the  State  may  prescribe." 

ICdUor, — **  Your  scheme  will  touch 
the  iaws  of  inheritance  f  " 

Mr,  <St)di«.— "Undoubtedly.  In  the 
old  countries,  the  evils  of  entail  are 
felt  more  than  with  us.  Our  laws  rec- 
ognize the  power  of  a  dead  man  only 
over  one  generation,  but  that  is  one  too 
many.  The  common  sense  of  man- 
kind reasons  thus  :  Nature  allots  to  a 
man  his  generation,  say  a  good  four- 
score years;  he  dies  to  make  room  for 
others  who  may,  for  their  time,  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  What  right  has 
one  mortal  to  control  an  inch  of  ground 
after  he  has  gone  beneath  it  ?  When  a 
man  dies  let  him  make  a  graceful  salute 
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to  the  world,  and  keep  his  death-grip 
eft  the  afEairs  that  are  to  be  after  him. 
Tet»  vast  sections  of  the  earth  are  so 
oontroUed.  Here  is  a  child  who  cannot 
tell  the  maiden  name  of  his  grand- 
mother, who  is  kept  in  possession  of 
▼ast  estates,  to  the  ezolnsion  of  others, 
simply  because  said  grandmother  fan- 
cied to  appoint  him  her  heir.  This  is 
as  nnreasonable  as  it  is  wrong,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  one  of  the  first  de- 
crees of  the  sovereign  people  will  be, 
that  the  earth  shall  be  for  the  reward 
of  the  living,  and  not  disposed  of  by 
the  caprice  of  the  dead.  We  shall 
forbid  inheritance  beyond  a  certain 
amount  denirable  for  the  care  of  young 
children  who  may  be  orphans;  and  the 
conditions  of  bequest  shall  not  be  de- 
termined by  a  dying  man,  half  of  the 
time  out  of  his  bead,  but  by  the  courts. 

"MarrUiqef  Oar  laws  are  called 
Moose';  but  they  must  be  loosened 
more  yet  in  certain  particulars.  Think 
of  the  horrors  of  a  life-long  misalliance! 
Nothing  is  so  demoralizing  to  both  the 
parties  and  to  their  children.  The  im- 
morality of  promiscuous  concubinage 
is  no  worse  than  the  legally  enforced 
prostitution  of  loveless  couples.  Why 
should  a  woman  be  tied  for  life  to  a 
drunken  husband,  or,  equally  bad,  to 
one  who,  a  saint  in  other  respects,  is, 
by  lack  of  congeniality,  a  brute  to  her  ? 
for  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of 
soul-marriage  can  make  the  marriage 
relation  other  than  brutal.  The  legal 
bond  of  marriage  should  be  limited  to 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  offspring. 

*' There  is  also  to  be  remedied  that  in 
our  industrial  system  which  allows  rich 
men  to  absorb  all  the  benefits  of  me- 
chanical  inventions.    Labor-saving  ma- 


chines save  the  expense  of  the  labor  to 
the  capitalist,  but  they  rob  the  work- 
ing-man of  the  opportunity  to  labor  to 
an  almost  equal  extent.  Ton  complain 
that,  in  some  trades,  the  unions  insist 
that  only  a  limited  number  of  young 
men  shall  be  allowed  to  learn  the  trade 
under  the  same  employer.  But  we 
must  lessen  the  number  of  mechanics 
to  meet  the  lessening  amount  of  work 
that  the  inventions  leave  for  the  hnnds 
to  perform,  or  soon  all  the  trades  will 
become  guilds  of  starvation.  We  would 
not,  we  could  not,  prevent  inventions; 
but  we  demand  that  no  change  shall  be 
introduced  into  our  fiEUstories  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  workmen.  In  time  the  in- 
ventions will  themselves  suggest  new 
forms  of  occupation,  so  that  the  men 
may  acquire  a  livelihood  in  other  ways. 
But  we  must  have  a  law  forbidding  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  from 
the  issue  of  patents  for  them ;  or,  if  in- 
troduced within  that  period,  no  work- 
men must  be  discharged  without  com- 
pensation. If  machines  save  labor, 
they  must  in  some  way  save  the  laborer. 
Until  such  laws  are  enacted,  we  must 
have  fewer  hours  in  general  for  a  day's 
work.  With  eight  hours  a  day,  more 
work  can  now  be  turned  out  than  could 
be  in  fourteen  hours  twenty  years  ago. 
And  the  world's  need  of  work  has  been 
lessened  every  year.  We  rejoice  in  the 
progress;  but  insist  that  the  benefit  of 
it  shall  not  be  absorbed  by  an  already 
over-rich  class.  But  there  is  no  need 
of  mentioning  further  details  of  the 
popular  demand.  Put  yourself  in  the 
working-man's  place  and  think  ;  your 
own  common-sense  will  prophesy  to  yon 
the  inevitable." 


>*^ 
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OEBMANY. 

THS  PULPIT  AND  PESSIinSlf. 

In  CtermaD  literature,  as  well  an  life,  there  are 
many  evidences  of  a  deep  and  extensive  pes- 
simism. It  is  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  age. 
and  with  it  the  pulpit  must  reckon.  It  is  not 
limited  by  real  suffering,  but  is  a  real  spirit,  a 
tendency,  which  in  different  classes  has  become 
the  prevalent  and  moat  marked  characteristic. 


In  view  of  this  chronic  disease,  the  article  of 
Rev.  Martens,  in  ZeiUckrifl  fiter  Putaral  The- 
UoffU,  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Sermon  to  the 
Prevalent  Pessimism,"  is  very  timely.  He  pro- 
nounces pessimism  the  ruling  disposition  of  the 
day.  It  prevails  among  the  poorer  daases.  and 
reveals  itself  in  dis8atiseaoUou^\kk^%««2a!(^3^ 
Older  ot  Vhiingi ;  «nioii%^0b»  m\.^«^  nNaa^ww  >».N^ 
seen  Vn  T«aU«nau««a,  Wk^  Vu  ^%  «k«&^  ^««  '"*^'*^ 
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of  the  f ormflr.  ProftNi]id«DdBfblk«l,]i«atflu 
to  cstobUab  %  mjwtiBm  of  ■plrttaAl,  in  opposUkm 
to  the  wortdly,  ■poculatJon. 


DoM  the  ProtMtMit  doclrtne  of  fkith  «Dd 
works  aooonnt  for  the  teet  that  the  KraniieUeel 
Church  emphMiaes  the  liTea  of  its  Minti  leas 
than  does  the  Oetholio  Chnroh  t  Of  ooane,  they 
do  not  hATe  Mlnti  in  the  Mune  eenae;  bat 
ProtwitMittwn  ia  rich  in  ezamplee  of  Chrietian 
tmth  embodied  in  perMme.  Prominent  among 
each  eminent  Christian  characters  is  the  man 
whose  life  and  institntiona  became  the  in- 
epilation  of  the  celebrated  Oeocve  MtUler 
while  a  stndent  in  Halle.  An  address  on  X  JST. 
JWrndoe.  his  character  and  work,  appears  in  the 
May  number  of  KireMiekeMamUKkrifl,hj  Dr.  O. 
Frick,  director  of  the  Tarioos  institutions 
founded  by  Francke.  He  pronounces  him  a 
truly  great  man,  whose  attraetiona  increase  in 
proportion  as  we  become  acquainted  with  him. 

Frsnoke  continually  rereals  new  aides,  sug- 
gests new  problems,  and  we  And  in  him  a  re- 
markable combination  of  chamcteristioa  often 
regarded  aa  incompatible.  There  waa  in  him  a 
union  of  the  myatical  element  and  of  unuaual 
mental  acumen,  eren  of  **cold-bloodednesii" 
as  Bitschl  calls  it;  genuine  humility  and  naUTe 
simplicity,  but  united  wiUi  a  fkill  consciousness 
of  his  power,  which  might  strike  some  aa 
pride;  an  Idealiam  which  almoat  aeemed  ex- 
trsTagant  and  yet  great  aobriety  in  practical 
matters:  a  constant  planning  of  what  was. not 
realiiable.  and  yet  Uie  moat  careful  attention  to 
the  details  of  ordinary  aflkirs ;  he  was  cheerful 
and  fHendly.  and  yet  diaregardful  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  CTen  severe;  so  paasiTe,  that,  as 
he  himself  said,  he  would  sit  still  and  not  take 
a  step  beyond  where  Ood's  linger  pointed,  and 
yet  full  of  decision,  energy  and  aeal ;  severely 
ascetic,  almoat  fleeing  from  the  world,  and  de- 
manding that  others  should,  like  himmlf,8pend 
hours  in  prayer  daily,  and  apparently  dead  to 
social  life,  and  yet  the  centre  of  the  moet  ez- 
tensive  communications,  and  with  a  wide 
knowledge  of  men  and  of  worldly  affldrs;  a  man 
of  Ood.  and  yet,  in  a  proper  sense,  a  man  of  the 
world:  a  thorough  theologian,  and  yet  a  man  of 
affairs  and  a  founder  of  institutions  on  a  grand 
scale;  a  man  of  science  as  much  as  any  in 
his  age,  and  yet  all  his  learning  was  but 
means  for  serring  ftdth  and  life;  a  professor  in 
the  university,  and  yet  a  teacher  in  a  school  for 
the  poor,  with  a  nature  as  if  bom  to  rule,  and 
at  times  domineering,  he  was  yet  wholly  a  ser> 
rant  of  Ood  and  of  men,  even  of  the  poorest, 
and  a  father  to  orphans;  equally  aealons  aa  a 
theologian,  teacher,  and  social  politician,  he 
sought  to  influence  the  Church,  the  school,  and 
social  life.  The  source  of  his  manrellous  influ- 
ence. Frsncke  himself  attributed  to  the  great 
transformation  in  1699,  while  praying  for  deliv- 


ecance  from  his  doubts  and  wretchedness.  He 
declares  that  he  aroae  from  his  knees  a  changed 
man.  His  doubts  were  gone;  he  felt  assured  of 
Ood's  grace  in  (Sirist*  and  recognised  Ood  as  a 
loving  Fkther;  all  sorrow  and  unrest  had  left 
him,  and  with  a  full  heart  he  praised  Ood.  In- 
stead of  his  previous  doubta,  he  now  bad  aCaith 
for  which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life.  **  I 
went  to  bed,  but  for  joy  I  could  not  sleep  ;  and 
if  for  a  moment  my  eyee  doeed,  I  awoke  again 
and  began  anew  to  praise  Uie  living  Ood  who 
had  revealed  Himself  to  my  soul.  For  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  during  my  whole  life  I  had  been  in 
a  deep  sleep  and  had  done  all  in  a  dream,  and 
had  now  been  suddenly  awakened.  It  seemed 
to  UM  as  if  I  had  been  dead  and  had  become 
alive."  Henceforth  he  lived  a  life  of  faith  and 
love  and  gratituda.  JUthough  known  chiefly  as 
founder  of  the  great  orphan  asylum  in  Halle, 
and  the  numwoua  educational  and  training  in- 
stitutions  connected  with  it,  he  also  organised 
eflCorts  for  home  and  foreign  miasions.  The 
miaaion  founded  by  him  in  India  atiU  exista. 
Intereated  in  all  that  pertaina  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ood,  he  labored  in  all  directiona  for  ita  eetab- 
Ushment  and  progress,  and  much  of  the  relig- 
ious activity  of  Oermany  has  sprung  from  seed 
which  he  planted. 

■SAIN. 

As  ihras  the  Oovemment  is  concerned,  no  boa* 
tile  atepa  are  taken  in  Spain  against  the  spread 
of  the  Bible.  But  with  the  priests  bitterly  op- 
posed, and  with  a  people  bigoted  and  ignorant, 
the  good  soil  for  the  living  Word  of  Ood  is  not 
very  abundant  Both  the  British  and  the  Scotch 
Bible  Societiee  are  active^  and  last  year  the  dr- 
culation  of  Scripture,  or  portions  of  it,  reached 
60,000  copiea. 

DnriDg  a  recent  visit  to  Berlin,  the  ^^anish 
evangelist,  Jnan  Fuente,  of  Oranada,  gave  inter- 
esting accounts  of  the  work  in  Spain.  He  spent 
seven  years  in  a  seminary  to  prepare  for  the 
priesthood:  then,  amid  violent  opposition  from 
hisfamily,  he  entered  the  Evangelical  Church, 
and  since  then  has  spent  his  life  to  spread  the 
Oospel.  His  labors  are  among  the  poorest  and 
moet  neglected  classes  of  Oranada.  where  some 
two  years  ago  he  established  a  church  among 
Uie  gipsies.  According  to  his  statement,  the 
first  Evangelical  church  in  Spain  was  dedicated 
in  1869,  in  Madrid.  Since  then  Protestant 
missions  have  made  progress  but  slowly,  and 
encountering  great  opposition.  There  are  now 
about  sixty  congregations,  most  of  them,  of 
course^  small;  and  they  are  found  in  all  the 
larger  citiee.  Various  denominations  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  evangelization.  The  mem- 
bership numbers  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand, 
though  twice  as  many  attend  the  services  and 
claim  to  accept  the  doctrines.  In  the  various 
Evangelical    schools   there    are    about    7,000 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 
L— SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  "NEW  THEOLOGY." 

WHAT  ABE  ITS  ESSENTIAL  FEATUBES?  IS  IT  BETTEB  THAN  THE  OLD? 

NO.  VII. 
By  M.  Valentine,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  "  The  New  Theology  "  does  not  yet  ex- 
hibit any  fally  or  clearly  formed  system.  What  has  received  this 
name,  or  prefers  to  style  itself  "  Progressive  Orthodoxy,"  stands  for 
a  "  tendency  "  in  present  thoaght,  a  sentiment  belonging  to  the  Zeit 
Oeistj  seeking  larger  freedom  of  view,  and  what  seems  to  it  broader 
and  better  horizons.  Unquestionably,  it  is  largely  a  rebellion  against 
doctrinal  conclusions  as  formulated  in  the  orthodox  creeds  inherited 
from  the  Church  of  the  past.  It  longs  for  a  Church  of  the  future 
less  trammelled  by  defining  dogmas,  or,  at  least,  with  dogmas  more 
rationally  molded.  It  is  breaking  the  old  bottles,  in  the  desire  of 
more  elastic  ones  for  the  reception  of  the  fresh  vintage  of  religious 
insight  and  truth  gained  by  modem  progress.  It  shows  a  strongly 
naturalistic  temper,  much  inspired  by  the  scientific  theories  and  cul- 
ture of  the  day,  which,  in  some  respects,  it  seeks  to  express  in  theo- 
logical accommodations.  It  aims  to  harmonize,  if  not  to  identify, 
natural  law  with  spiritual  grace,  to  unite  redemption  and  evolution, 
broadening  the  basis  of  the  Christian  verities  by  viewing  them  as 
part  of  the  primeval  order  of  creation. 

It  has  not,  however,  shown  any  genius  for  constructive  theology, 
and  to  a  great  degree  its  work  has  been  that  of  chafing  against  dog- 
matic conceptions  which  heretofore  have  been  held  as  expressing  and 
limiting  the  Christian  doctrines.  Assuming  that  the  true  grasp  and 
repose  of  faith  come  properly  out  of  the  questionings  of  doubt,  the 
"  New  Theology  "  has  indulged  largely  in  the  critical  function.  But, 
for  the  quiet  theological  revolution  which  it  proposes,  it  is  seeking  to 
connect  the  new  with  the  old  by  returning  beyond  the  Latin  or 
Western  theology  to  the  earlier  Greek  theology  of  the  8cU<KjVii  <A 
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Alexandria  and  Antioch,  where  the  teaching  endeavored  to  ehape  the 
Christian  doctrines  in  harmony  with  philosophic  gnosis.*  It  has  now 
been  beating  against  the  barriers  and  seeking  truer  and  larger  view» 
long  enough,  both  to  disclose  the  points  of  its  most  positive  aversion 
and  to  foreshadow  some  of  the  features  of  the  new  system  that  is  ex- 
pected to  come  in  place  of  the  old.  The  object  of  this  paper  is,  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  writer,  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  real  trend  of  the 
movement,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  features  of  real  gain  and 
probable  loss  found  in  what  it  offers  as  both  a  ''  theological  renais- 
sance "  and  theological  progress. 

Because  the  movement  has  been  gradual  and  not  centered  in  any 
one  great  leader,  it  is  difficult  to  find  what  may  be  held  as  authorita- 
tive statements  of  the  new  teaching.  Apart  from  the  germs  dis- 
covered for  it  in  some  Oreek  Fathers,  it  may,  however,  be  safely  said 
to  have  its  roots  in  the  strongly  subjective  critical  methods  of  Oer- 
many  in  general,  giving  direction  and  coloring  to  the  writings  of 
Domer,  animating  and  shaping  the  views  and  sentiments  of  J.  F. 
Denison  Maurice,  F.  W.  Robertson,  and  J.  Robertson  Smith,  of  Oreat 
Britain,  accepted  and  developed  in  our  country  by  Dr.  Newman 
Smyth,  Dr.  E.  Mulford,  Dr.  Theo.  Munger,  Prof.  A.  V.  6.  Allen,  Dr. 
Bascom,  Prof.  Oeo.  Ladd,  and,  especially,  the  able  Professors  who 
edit  the  Andover  Review.  The  editorials  of  this  Review,  cautious^ 
deliberate,  and  yet  very  positive  and  emphatic,  as  well  as  able,  especi- 
ally as  since  published  in  a  volume,  as  **  Progressive  Orthodoxy,'*  may 
be  accepted  as  probably  the  best  authorized  statement. 

1.  The  principle  on  which  the  "New  Theology"  claims  its  right  to- 
work  is  unquestionably  valid — the  principle  of  tJieological  develop- 
menu  While  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith, 
are  full  from  the  completion  of  the  canon,  the  Church's  apprehen- 
sion of  their  truth  is  progressive,  under  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  experiences  of  the  Church  age  after  age.  The  living  Church,  as. 
well  as  the  living  Christian,  is  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
It  is  among  the  Church's  highest  obligations  to  adjust  its  creed  to  the 
fullest  light  that  advancing  time,  experience,  scholarship,  and  the 
Spirit's  illumination  afford  from  the  word  of  God. 

2.  The  motives  and  spiHt  which  impel  it  must  be  conceded  as  not 
only  reverent,  but  earnestly  Christian.  It  is  the  spirit  of  all-embrac- 
ing love  or  benevolence.  Whatever  perils  may  attend  the  dictation  of 
the  heart  to  the  intellect  or  cold  logic  in  the  determination  of  truth^ 
the  benevolent  sentiments  are  at  once  a  true  product  of  Christianity 
and  a  noble  feature  of  the  genuine  life  in  Christ.  What  the  "  New 
Theology  "  is  aiming  at — the  fullest,  best  adjusted,  most  thoroughly 
Christian  theology  and  an  optimistic  view  of  the  world — is  an  aim 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.     And  against  the  features   of 
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its  spirit,  as  summed  up  by  Mr.  Moxom,  in  tnis  symposium  * — "  xn- 
creasing  yVanAmcM  in  the  utterance  of  religious  conviction,"  "  deep- 
ening sincerity y'*  "deepening  spirituality,"  and  "a  high  degree  of 
hopefvlnessy'* — no  fault  can  be  found.  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned 
whether  the  "  New  Theology  "  really  does  surpass  the  old  in  these 
excellent  virtues;  but  for  any  strengthened  emphasis  it  may  put  upon 
them,  or  any  increased  power  it  may  give  them,  its  critics  have  no 
reason  to  find  fault. 

3.  The  starting-point  of  the  new  view  is  a  changed  conception  of 
God's  imman.ence  in  nature  and  humanity.  The  divine  immanence 
has  always  been  recognized  by  theology;  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  was 
taught  more  profoundly  by  the  Greek  theologians  than  by  Augustine 
and  the  Western  teachers.  This  view  is  now  taken  up  and  pushed 
almost  to  an  obliteration  of  the  equal  truth  of  His  transcendence,  and 
God  is  viewed  as  dwelling  in  universal  humanity  as  an  ever-illumi- 
nating and  saving  power.  "  The  history  of  redemption  is  but  the  edu- 
cation of  the  human  race  under  the  tuition  of  an  indwelling  Deity." 
"  The  redemptive  work  of  Christ  is  not  so  much  a  restoration  of  a 
broken  relationship  between  Gk>d  and  man  as  the  revelation  of  a  re- 
lationship which  has  always  existed."  "  God  in  Christ  dwells  in  hu- 
manity as  a  continuous,  living  process,  a  divine,  ever-present  teacher 
speaking  to  men  made  in  the  divine  image  and  constituted  for  the 
truth,"  so  that  "  all  authority  for  spiritual  truth  lies,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, with  the  consciousness  of  man."  This  one-sided  view  of  the  di- 
vine immanence  has  evidently  been  transfused  through  Hegelian 
philosophy  and  evolutionist  theories  of  nature.  It  has  a  strong  flavor 
of  pantheism.  A  change  so  fundamental  and  extreme  affects  every 
department  of  theology — for  the  most  part,  we  believe,  unfavorably. 

4.  One  feature  of  the  "  New  Theology,"  conceded  to  be  gain,  is  its 
seeking  to  make  theology  Christocentric.  It  does  this  with  empha- 
sis. This  is  one  of  its  leading  features;  and  the  fact  discloses  the 
source  of  the  felt  trouble,  the  chief  wrong  conception  which  raal- 
shaped  the  system  from  whose  implications  and  limitations  the  "  New 
Theology  "  is  now  trying  to  get  away.  The  old  Theocentrio  Calvin- 
ism, in  which  everything  was  made  to  revolve  about  the  divine  sov- 
ereignty, by  its  absolute  predestination,  is  responsible  for  so  contract- 
ing the  design  and  scope  of  redemption  as  to  introduce  all  the  harsh 
and  forbidding  features  that  obscured  God's  love  and  perplexed  hu- 
man faith.  His  mercy  was  subordinated  to  the  mere  determinations 
of  a  sovereign  will.  His  free,  all-embracing  goodness  was  abridged 
by  a  "  prseterition,"  not  to  say  "  reprobation,"  which  limited  its  de- 
sign as  for  only  a  part  of  the  race.  Everything  took  start  from  the 
"  decrees,"  and  was  settled  by  them.  Thus  wrongly  centered,  the 
system  gave  but  a  contracted  view  of  God's  "eternal  purpose  "  in  the 
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incarnation  and  atonement.  It  threw  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  out  of  it  true  character,  as  presenting  to  all  the  open,  genuine, 
available  privilege  of  salvation,  and  fixed  it  in  the  different  and  sub- 
ordinate relation  of  a  simply  decreed  step  in  the  predestinated  pro- 
gress of  the  elect  toward  their  fore-ordained  destiny.  It  measured  all 
the  purpose  and  movement  of  redemption  in  the  movement,  not  of 
love,  but  of  the  absolute  determinations  of  an  all-ordering  sov- 
ereignty. No  wonder  that  trouble  was  felt  whenever  the  scheme 
came  to  be  vindicated  under  the  light  of  the  Fatherhood  and  love  of 
God.  As  progressiVig  theology  came  into  fuller  and  stronger  sense  of 
the  truth,  that  "  God  is  love,"  the  feeling  deepened  that  the  system 
had  not  fully  measured  and  exhibited  the  blesf>ed  Gospel.  The  vari- 
ous doctrines  failed  to  receive  their  true  and  full  illumination.  They 
did  not  present  their  true,  full  face. 

Theology,  as  the  science  of  God,  must  view  Him  in  Christ.  Christ 
is  the  "  revelation  "  which  is  to  give  the  doctrine  of  God.  He  is  His 
**  express  image."  "  The  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  He  hath  revealed  Him."  It  is  only  '^  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ "  that  we  know  HioL  The  system  of  Christianity  is  a  system 
whose  truths  are  the  truths  of  God  in  Christ.  The  whole  circle  of 
theological  truth,  therefore,  centres  in  Christ.  He  is  "  the  face  of 
God."  Making  theology  Christocentric,  however,  makes  it  not  less 
but  more  truly  Theocentric.  "  It  is  thinking  God's  thoughts  after  Him 
in  His  own  disclosures  of  His  being,  character  and  will."* 

In  this  great  feature  the  "  New  Theology  "  is  better  than  the  old 
which  it  seeks  to  modify.  And  yet,  in  this,  the  so-called  new  is  not 
new.  It  has  returned  to  what  has  always  been  characteristic  of 
the  theology  of  the  main  line  of  Protestant  orthodoxy.  The  Lutheran 
system  has  always  been  Christocentric;  and  if  the  present  tendency  in 
the  Calvin istic  development  is  at  last  accepting  this  principle,  it  is 
certainly  to  be  recognized  as  in  so  far  attaining  better  ground. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  us  to  be  at  all  needful  to  a  truly 
Christocentric  theology,  to  connect  with  it,  as  this  movement  is  now 
doing,  the  additional  notion  that  the  incarnation  belongs  to  the  order 
of  creation  apart  from  the  fallen  state  of  man  and  the  need  of  re- 
demption.! That  the  Word  would  have  been  made  flesh  even  had 
man  not  sinned,  from  ultimate  reasons  "  in  the  ethical  nature  of  God  " 
and  to  complete  the  creational  plan  and  process,  is  no  necessary  part 
of  such  a  system.  It  seems  added  in  the  interest  of  the  constitutional 
immanence  of  God  in  humanity.  It  may,  indeed,  be  allowed  as  a 
theological  speculation,  but  nothing  can  be  more  uncalled-for  than 
the  attempt  to  lift  it  to  the  rank  of  a  dogma,  and  to  assert  that  no 
truly  Christocentric  system  can  be  reached  until  this  idea  is  incorpo- 
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rated  and  made  basal  for  the  incarnation.*  Besides  the  fact,  that  the 
Scriptures  clearly  and  uniformly  represent  the  incarnation  as  in  order 
to  redemption,  to  rest  it  on  a  different  basis  removes  the  distinguish- 
ing grace  of  redemption  and  involves  the  metaphysics  of  creation  in 
fresh  difficulties.  So  far  as  the  "  New  Theology  "  is  trying  to  iden- 
tify the  Christocentric  view  with  this  non-Scriptural  ground  for  the 
incarnation,  and  the  notion  that  the  Logos  is  immanent  in  humanity 
by  virtue  of  a  creational  necessity,  it  is  certainly  not  adding  anything 
essential  or  anything  which,  if  known  to  them,  the  sacred  writers 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention  distinctly.  Rather,  it  is 
using  it  to  shift  the  heart  of  redemption  from  the  cross  to  the  manger* 
To  some  degree  it  is  perverting  the  Christocentric  principle  while  re- 
ceiving it. 

5.  The  "  New  Theology  "  proposes  seriously  to  modify  the  old  con- 
ception of  the  Bible.  It  so  enlarges  the  human  element  in  it  as  to  im- 
pair its  reliability  and  completeness  as  a  revelation.  The  very  idea 
of  revelation  is  so  changed  as  to  make  it  not  so  much  a  disclosure 
from  God  as  a  discovery  of 'Him.  ^  Says  Mr.  Moxom:  "  The  growth 
of  spiritual  perception,  the  deepening  of  moral  capacity,  the  enlarging 
of  the  soul,  is  the  ^  progress  of  revelation.' "  Inspiration  is  made  to 
mean  merely  the  clearing  and  helping  action  of  the  believer's  new  life 
given  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  speaking  or  writing  from  the  insight  of 
his  renewed  and  sanctified  heart.  It  was  not,  it  is  represented,  some- 
thing unique  and  special  afforded  to  the  sacred  writers,  but  rather  a 
product  of  their  Christian  vitality  and  growing  spiritual  perceptions. 
'^  The  Pentecostal  gift  of  living  in  a  new  and  higher  way  was  the 
fountain  out  of  which  flowed  the  divine  teaching.  The  elements  of 
the  teaching  were  all  the  fruits  of  the  new  life.  The  revelation,  of 
which  each  apostle  was  the  bearer,  was  in  essence  his  personal  experi- 
ence of  Jesus  Chrbt,  in  and  through  which  he  lived."  "  Not  that  they 
alone  possessed  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation.  He  is  the  Spirit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  every  soul  in  which  He  dwells,  and  there 
have  been  some  souls  in  ages  since  the  Apostolic  into  which  He  has  so 
abundantly  shed  the  radiance  of  God's  truth,  that  they  have  been  the 
spiritual  luminaries  of  their  own  and  following  centuries. "J  This 
levels  away  revelation  and  inspiration  to  the  simple  illumination  given 
by  renewal  and  sanctification  in  the  ordinary  supernaturalism  of  saving 
grace.  As  human  experience  touches  up  higher  and  higher  into  divine 
realities,  it  fetches  down  better  and  better  revelations.  The  process 
is  only  that  of  clear-eyed  faith's  better  and  better  insight.  Inspira- 
tion is  different,  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  from  the  common  en- 
lightenment by  the  indwelling  Spirit.     "  In  its  highest  action,"  says 
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Prof.  Allen,  approvingly  expounding  Clement  of  Alexandria,  **  it  still 
corresponds  in  principle,  however  it  may  differ  in  degree,  with  the 
humblest  insight  of  faith."* 

Now,  the  ground  of  just  complaint  is  not  that  the  "  New  Theology  ** 
seeks  to  modify  the  old  theories  of  a  mechanical  or  artificial  inspira- 
tion. This  it  might  do,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  divine  rule  of  faith 
and  life.  But  in  pushing  the  change  to  the  extreme  it  does,  it  really 
empties  the  Bible  of  its  unique  character  as  Gbd's  authoritative  and 
completed  revelation.  It  is  true  that,  even  on  this  low  conception  of 
it,  it  could  still  be  spoken  of  as  containing  a  revelation — ^that  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but  so  far  as,  in  the  New  Testament,  evangelists  have  at- 
tempted to  trace  the  meaning  of  that  revelation,  or  apostles  have  de- 
veloped and  expounded  Christian  doctrine,  that  high  quality,  in  virtue 
of  which  we  could  appeal  to  their  teaching  as  decisive  for  doctrinal 
truth,  would  be  gone.  Thus,  this  attempt  to  find  a  broader  and  more 
natural  basis  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible  broadens  it  out  into  a 
naturalism  with  too  scanty  a  supernatural  and  divine  quality  to  assure 
faith  or  obligate  conscience. 

7.  Allied  to  this  is  the  exaggerated  authority  given  to  the  so-called 
**  Christian  conacioitsness.^^  Under  this  favorite  designation  is  in- 
troduced a  large  reliance  on  reason  and  the  ethical  sentiments  in  set- 
tling theological  truth.  Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
sacred  writers  spoke  and  wrote  only  out  of  their  personal  experience 
as  men  renewed  by  the  Spirit — out  of  their  Christian  consciousness — 
it  has  found  in  such  consciousness  a  co-ordinate  source  of  real  and 
continuous  revelation.  Having  reduced  the  external  authority,  it  ex- 
alts an  internal  authority.  In  the  right  of  this,  the  new  theologian 
may  feel  authorized  to  go  forth  into  the  realm  of  the  unrevealed  and 
settle  "  larger  hopes  "  or  other  things.  Once  establish  the  principle 
that  *^  the  human  consciousness  is  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  in 
religious  truth,"  and  every  man  may  make  his  own  Bible. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  the 
**  New  Theology  "  accepts  as  in  its  main  features  correctly  stated  in 
the  old  teaching,  but  it  puts  it  in  such  "  new  light "  as  greatly  to 
change  its  meaning  and  place  in  Christianity.  Even  the  cautious 
statement  of  it  in  "  Pbogrbssivb  Orthodoxy  "  shows  that  whilst  in 
some  aspects  it  has  been  somewhat  conformed  to  the  Lutheran  Chris- 
tology,  and  therein  made  better,  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  shifted 
from  its  hitherto  accepted  relation  to  the  atonement  by  Christ's  death 
and  adjusted  to  the  idea  of  atonement  by  the  divine  immanence.  In 
the  extreme  effort  to  identify  the  incarnation  with  the  creational 
teleology,  the  new  teaching  makes  the  redeeming  purpose  of  it  only 
incidental.     "  The  ultimate  reason  "  of  it  is  declared  to  be  "  an  abso- 
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lute  purpose  of  divine  self -revelation  and  self -communication."  ^'  It  is 
not  in  its  origin  contingent  upon  sin."  '^  Evolution  looks  to  an  Incar« 
nation  as  its  adequate  goal."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  '^  New  The- 
ology "  is  about  prepared  to  join  hands  with  Darwinism  and  obliter- 
ate the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  as  underlying  the  fact  that  ^^  the  Word 
was  made  flesh/' ''  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law."  All  this 
is  for  the  sake  of  ''  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity/'  i.  e.,  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  special  fact  of  man's  fallen  state.  And  when  it  goes 
on  to  say  that,  unless  the  Person  of  Christ  be  thus  viewed  as  above 
the  contingent  fact  of  sin,  men  '^  cannot  be  won  to  that  absolute  de- 
Totion  to  Christ  which  is  essential  to  Christian  living  and  Christian 
work/'  it  becomes  evident  how  far  the  '^  Christian  consciousness  "  has, 
in  its  necessities,  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  Apostle,  who  felt 
the  love  of  Christ  in  dying  for  all  quite  sufficient  to  '^  constrain  "  him, 
2  Cor.  v:  14,  16. 

9.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  atoneriMnt  the  ^^  New  Theology  "  departs 
«till  more  from  the  old,  and  with  more  damage.  This  is  shaped  into 
the  general  conception  of  the  organic  connection  of  Christ  with  hu- 
manity, independently  of  the  Fall.  The  guilt  of  sin  is  minimized,  and 
the  notion  of  satisfaction  to  God's  holiness  in  the  atonement  almost 
wholly  disappears.  ^'  It  is  not  believed  that  the  consequences  of  sin 
-can  be  borne  by  an  innocent  for  a  guilty  person."*  The  atonement 
is  made  ^'  a  divine  act  and  process  of  ethical  and  practical  import " — 
a  reconciliation.  By  virtue  of  Christ's  organic  relation  tc*  the  race. 
He  can  act  for  it,  represent  man  in  confession  of  sin  and  in  suffering  its 
consequences .  So  "  the  entire  race  repent  in  Christ,  and  Christ  be- 
•comes  the  Amen  of  humanity  to  the  righteousness  of  God's  law  to  the 
ill-desert  of  sin,  the  justice  of  God's  judgments."  "  Christ's  sacrifice 
avails  with  God,  because  it  is  adapted  to  bring  men  to  repentance.'* 
In  its  last  analysis  the  new  theory  is  a  modification  of  the  combined 
'**  mystical "  and  "  moral  influence  "  theories.  It  makes  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  guilt  of  sin  as  requiring  expiation,  of  Christ's  dying  for 
our  sins,  "  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  and  seems  to  empty  the  whole 
idea  of  atonement  into  that  of  the  resultant  reconciliation. 

10.  Corresponding  to  this  is  the  changed  view  oi  justification  by 
faith.  Faith  is  made  justifying,  not  in  virtue  of  apprehending  Christ 
as  having  suffered  for  sin  and  wrought  a  perfect  righteousness  for 
man,  but  in  virtue  of  its  ethical  force  as  working  a  new  obedi- 
ence— "  a  faith,"  says  Dr.  Hunger,  "  that,  by  its  law,  induces  an  actual 
righteousness,  a  simply  rational  process  realized  in  human  experience." 
The  ground  of  the  acceptance  is  not  the  merit  of  Christ,  imputed  to 
the  believer,  but  the  free  love  of  God,  which  is  satisfied  and  pleased 
with  the  sinner's  return  to  obedience  and  righteousness.  It  becomes 
justification  through  conversion  and  virtue.     It   is   not  so  much  a 
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ecmnting  of  the  belieTer  rigfateons  as  a  making  of  him  righteoiuDesa. 
No  fault  ought  to  be  found  with  the  '^  New  Theology  "  for  emphasizing 
the  ethical  necessity  and  movement  of  true  faith;  but  when  Uie  ethical 
excellence  of  obedient  faith  is  magnified  into  the  ground  of  the  sinner's 
acceptance,  it  is  pushed  into  a  dangerous  extreme,  a  destructive  error. 

11.  The  '^  New  Theology  ^  extends  its  deviation  from  the  Old  into 
Eschatology — in  belief  in  probation  after  deaths  especially  in  case  of 
the  heathen.  This  belief  assumes  that  the  final  decision,  in  the  Judg- 
ment, of  each  man's  destiny,  can  come  only  when  he  has,  by  his  own 
free  act,  in  clear  knowledge  and  view  of  the  historical  Christ,  either 
accepted  or  rejected  Him.^  Where  the  opportunity  has  not  been  en- 
joyed before,  it  will  be  given  after  death.  While  this  teaching 
harmonizes  in  many  respects  with  the  rest  of  the  "  New  Theology,'* 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  truly  conseijuent  in  it.  Its  general  trend 
would  seem  to  look  to  this  conclusion  less  than  does  the  old 
theology,  which  lays  stress  on  Church  and  sacraments.  For  it 
accentuates  Christ's  immanent  connection  with  universal  humanity. 
^He  is  not  a  governor  set  over  it,  but  is  its  life  eyerywhere."f 
The  relation  is  vital.  "  Christ's  Person,"  says  Prof.  Harris,  "  is  re- 
vealed as  so  constituted  that  it  sustains  an  organic  relation  to  the 
heathen  as  well  as  to  Christians.  "^  We  would  hardly  expect  this 
theology,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  immanent  action  of  Christ  in  hu- 
manity, to  turn  upon  its  path  and  declare  the  insufficiency  of  the  con- 
ditions in  this  life  as  a  basis  for  Christ's  final  judgment  of  men.  And 
yet,  disallowing  the  logical  implications  of  its  own  starting-point,  it 
denies  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  common  theology  the  acceptable- 
ness,  in  consequence  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  of  those  who  in 
heathen  lands  live  according  to  the  light  afforded  them,  and  calls  in 
the  help  of  this  unknown  future  probation. 

Altogether,  the  drift  of  the  "New  Theology  "  does  not  seem  to  be 
toward  a  truer  or  more  Scriptural  system  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
Its  gains  in  some  respects  are  annulled  by  its  tendencies  in  others. 
Despite  the  learning,  ability  and  culture  with  which  its  friends  dis- 
cuss it,  the  prospective  system  is  not  assuring.  Its  movement  shows 
a  strongly  Pelagianizing  tendency.  Indeed,  none  of  its  views  are  en- 
tirely new,  and  many  of  them  are  easily  recognized  by  the  student  of 
history  as  having  been  long  ago  canvassed  and  rejected  by  the  con- 
8en9U8  of  the  Christian  creeds.  Its  chief  service  is  probably  the  em- 
phasis it  puts  upon  the  ethical  intent  and  force  of  Christianity.  Its 
permanent  influence  on  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  is  a  thing  of 
the  future;  but  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  it  will  accomplish  less 
change  from  the  old  theology  in  the  main  doctrines  than  it  is  now 
seeking  to  effect. 

*  Prof.  E.  O.  Smith.  Homilktio  Rktiew,  April,  1886,  p.  389. 

t  I^rogrtttiw  OrtAodoaey,  p.  44. 

%  Homilktio  RKvntw,  April,  1886,  p.  288. 
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n.— OUGHT   PROHIBITION  TO  BE  MADE  A  POLITICAL 
QUESTION  ?    IF  SO,  WITH  WHAT  LIMITATIONS  ? 

NO.    X. 

By  Prssidbnt  John  Bascom,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

I.  The  first  step  toward  Prohibition  is  the  conviction  that  prohibi- 
tory law  is  just  and  necessary.  This  conclusion  rests  on  grounds, 
near  and  remote,  civil  and  moral,  obvious  in  their  urgency  and  ob- 
scure from  their  very  scope.  Many  thousands,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  have  no  sufficient  protection  in  their  most  urgent  personal 
rights  because  of  the  tariff  in  intoxicating  drinks;  and  the  safety  of 
all  in  person  and  property  is,  from  the  same  cause,  reduced.  The 
burden  of  taxation  is  greatly  increased,  and  that  from  the  most  un- 
bearable of  all  causes — crime,  imbecility  and  pauperism.  Thus^ 
within  the  closest  circle  of  civil  rights,  to  wit:  that  of  protection  and 
justice,  the  traffic  is  condemned. 

It  interferes,  also,  in  a  high  degree,  with  thrift  and  productive 
energy.  Industry  is  in  many  ways  embarrassed  by  it,  enterprise  re- 
duced, the  sense  of  responsibility  weakened,  the  efficiency  of  labor 
impaired.  In  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  no  one  term  is 
of  such  evil  omen  as  the  poverty,  passion,  and  brutality  incident  to 
intemperance.  There  cannot  be  a  redemption  of  the  poor  otherwise 
than  by  temperance. 

The  whole  moral  tone  of  a  community  is  greatly  lowered  by  thia 
traffic.  Men  become  accustomed  to  wretchedness  and  vice,  and  re- 
gard them  as  irremediable. 

Drunkenness  is  set  down  as  a  necessary  human  infirmity,  and  co- 
ercive measures  of  relief  are  scoffed  at.  Christian  sentiment  bows  to 
the  burden,  and  toils  within  the  limits  set  it  by  invincible  debauch. 
Further  progress  in  civilization  and  in  a  true  spiritual  temper  must 
turn  on  our  ability  to  deal  with  this  evil,  which  bars  the  path  of  im- 
provement. There  are  no  form  and  no  weight  of  worthy  motive 
which  are  not  found,  directly  or  indirectly,  urging  this  movement. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  all  its  interests,  is  on  one  side  only  of  this 
question — an  immediate  and  decisive  check  of  intemperance. 

II.  The  second  step  toward  Prohibition  is  a  calm  and  clear  assur- 
ance that  the  means,  by  which  this  most  great  and  inclusive  object  is 
to  be  reached,  are  wise  and  sufficient.  Simple  moral  persuasion  has 
shown  itself  insufficient.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  one  of  great  activity  and  devotion  among  temperance 
advocates.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  effort,  the  consumption  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  has  steadily  and  rapidly  grown,  and  with  it  crime  has  in- 
creased, especially  the  graver  offences  against  life.  The  efforts  to  en- 
force the  old  forms  of  law,  though  made  by  law  and  order  leagues^ 
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yiting.  Not  only  will  each  success  prepare  the  way  for  a  larger  one, 
it  will  make  all  its  conditions  lighter.  Prohibition  is  the  easiest,  as 
well  as  the  most  effective,  regulation  to  which  the  traffic  can  be  sub- 
jected. 

VII.  We  notice  but  one  more  objection,  for  they  swarm  innumer- 
able, like  mosquitoes  from  stagnant  waters — it  is  this:  you  are  about 
to  impose  many  and  uncomfortable  limitations  on  those  either  not  at 
all  at  fault,  or  slightly  so,  in  this  matter  of  intemperance. 

We  acknowledge  this  objection  in  part,  but  regard  their  losses  as 
quite  contemptible  when  held  up  in  clear  sunlight,  and  contrasted 
with  the  immense  gains  of  Prohibition.  We  have  no  social  nor  civic 
war  with  those  strictly  temperate  in  the  use  of  intoxicants.  We  would 
much  rather  regard  their  wishes  if  experience  showed  it  to  be  possi- 
ble in  connection  with  the  general  well-being.  This  it  is  not;  and 
they,  with  all  the  rest  of  us,  must  accept  the  burdens  imposed  by  the 
common  life.  We  do  not  propose  to  hinder  them  in  their  easy  pur- 
chase of  intoxicants  as  long  as  they  are  the  majority.  Nay,  we  ex- 
pect to  pay  a  large  share  of  the  expense  and  the  penalty  incident  to 
their  indulgence.  But  when  we  shall  be  the  majority,  these  temper- 
ate men  will  not  only  be  a  minority,  but  a  very  small  minority;  an^ 
then  it  will  be  a  most  surprising  claim  that  we,  the  majority,  shall 
sacrifice  our  own  interest  and  the  safety  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  an 
appetitive  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  few. 

If  we  add  women  and  children  to  the  majority  of  male  voters  ;  if 
we  remember  that  all  criminals  and  inebriates,  and  that  the  makers  and 
sellers  of  intoxicants,  are  with  the  minority,  we  shall  see  that  those 
whose  legitimate  enjoyments  are  to  be  unfortunately  shortened  by 
Prohibition  are  few  indeed.  Well  may  they  gracefully  yield  to  the 
public  safety;  but,  if  they  will  not  so  yield,  let  the  public  safety  be 
sought  nevertheless. 

Is  there  any  real  difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  progress  of 
society,  its  just  and  wise  development,  does  bring  some  limitations 
to  individuals  even  in  things  otherwise  harmless  ?  None  of  us  can 
take  the  preposterous  position  that  all  good  things  are  saved  by  true 
progress  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  for  all  persons  I  What  mean  labor 
and  self-denial  but  this  very  thing,  that  much  is  left  behind,  and,  for 
the  time-being,  lost  by  growth;  that  to  wisely  waive  the  lower  in  win- 
ning the  higher  is  the  very  secret  of  Christ  ?  Certainly,  if  one  stood 
on  no  terms  of  responsibility  and  fellowship  with  those  about  him, 
the  law  of  just  action  on  this  subject,  and  many  another,  would  be 
profoundly  altered.  We  should  not  be  called  on  to  make  Paul's  as- 
sumption: If  meat  maketh  my  brother  to  stumble — nor  to  follow  him 
in  his  conclusion — I  will  eat  no  flesh  for  evermore.  With  the  condi- 
tions of  charity,  the  method  of  charity  is  constantly  changing;  and  I 
would  interpret  the  words  and  acts  of   Christ  reverently  under  the 
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law  of  his  own  time,  resting  on  him;  and  not  irreverentlj  under  the 
law  of  a  later  time,  not  resting  on  hinL  In  the  fact  that  we  would 
not  do  this,  in  the  understanding  of  Scripture,  lay  one  of  the  difficulties 
that  we  found,  or  rather  made,  in  settling  the  slavery  question. 

That  deep  gulf  which  lies  between  a  conservative  and  radical 
temper  evidently  divides  in  thought  the  disciples  of  regulation  and  of 
Prohibition  respectively.  Thus,  Dr.  Chambers,  in  the  article  immedi- 
ately preceding  our  own  in  this  series,  renews  arguments  which  appeal 
for  their  force  to  a  mind  heavily  weighted  by  existing  sentiment.  He 
starts  by  infringing  the  patent  of  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  phrase, 
**  sumptuary  law  " — a  convenient  form  of  words  for  those  who  seek  to 
waive  the  entire  discussion.  He  then  enforces  the  point,  that  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks  is  not  '^a  tnalum  in  ««."  Here  we  readily 
assent.  This  is  followed  by  the  familiar  assertion  that  Prohibition 
does  not  prohibit.  We,  with  our  radical  temper,  read  this  chapter  of 
history  in  this  wise:  The  faults  of  method  being  duly  considered. 
Prohibition  has  been  as  successful  as  we  had  any  right  to  expect  it  to 
be.  With  improved  methods,  it  promises  increased  efficiency.  He 
then  urges,  as  a  fourth  point,  that  the  efficacy  of  a  law  must  depend 
on  the  moral  support  of  the  people.  Third  Party  Prohibition  recognizes 
this  fact  fully,  and  is  the  only  temperance  action  that  does  completely 
understand  it. 

The  fifth  reason  offered  is  that  of  ^*  unwholesome  alliances."  Here, 
again,  the  Third  Party  Prohibitionists  have  learned  the  lesson  en- 
forced on  them,  and  stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  class. 

This  is  followed  by  the  assertion,  that  the  true  spirit  of  reform  must 
oe  moral.  This  affirmation  is  every  way  just.  But  social  relations 
involve  the  carrying  forward  of  moral  convictions  into  civic  action, 
and  any  movement  loses  its  moral  basis  when  this  action  is  refused  it. 
Deny  the  corollary,  and  you  deny  the  proposition  on  which  it  rests. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  either  not  studied  our  position,  or  you  fail  to 
show  the  skill  we  have  expected  from  you.  In  striking  at  us  yon 
strike  for  us,  and  that,  too,  with  our  own  familiar  weapons. 

Dr.  Chambers  thinks  that  the  method  of  regulation  has  the  fore- 
ground as  compared  with  that  of  Prohibition,  and  may  first  claim  full 
trial.  So  history  has  decided,  and  we  look  in  vain  through  many  dis- 
mal years  and  many  dark  places  for  any  success,  or  promise  of  success, 
in  regulation.  The  radical  eyes  with  which  we  read  the  events  of  the 
past  century  and  the  past  dozen  years  disclose  one  clear,  unmistakable 
fact, — the  utter  failure  of  all  half-way  measures. 

Dr.  Chambers  concludes  by  commenting  on  the  extravagance  into 
which  the  advocates  of  Prohibition  have  fallen,  and  the  excessive 
emphasis   they  have  laid   on   one   sin.     Doubtless   our   zeal   some- 
times eats  us  up,  yet,  in  the  multiplicity  of  human  infirmities^ -VloasiSa^ 
among  the  more  pardonable  offences. 
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The  Prohibitionist  takes  his  stand  on  the  prayer,  '^  Thy  kingdom 
come,'^  believing  it  to  be  a  kingdom  both  of  inward  conviction  and  oat- 
ward  force.  He  may  not  perfectly  understand  this  kingdom,  bat  he 
vividly  conceives  it,  and  is  earnestly  poshing  for  it;  and  this  effort  is 
the  divine  school  of  greater  patience  and  more  knowledge. 


IIL— A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  VIEW  OF  FAITH  CURES. 
By  Pbof.  Abchibald  Cuthbkbtson,  New  Yobk. 

Okk  great  end  of  Divine  Revelation  appears  to  be  hurgely  for  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  sufferingy  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence^ 
either  in  this  life  or  the  next,  of  sin.  Since  the  gospel  of  Christ  has 
been  so  powerful  in  purifying  the  moral  or  spiritual  condition  of 
people,  and  since  also  associated  with  it  marvelous  things  have  been 
done  for  the  cure  of  bodily  diseases,  some  think  the  continuation  of 
the  bodily  power  possible.  One  sect  of  those  who  believe  thus,  say  its 
existence  depends  on  the  sincerity  and  perfection  of  the  Christian 
charaeter,  and  is  the  great  boon  to  all*  who  attain  to  the  proper  standard 
of  spiritual  life.  Others  say,  all  who  believe  in  salvation  through 
Christ  ought,  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  their  profession,  to  believe 
that  God  will  cure  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  diseases. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  those  who  are  true  Christians  are^ 
by  that  very  fact,  improved  in  both  soul  and  body;  but,  while  the 
spiritual  benefit  is  direct,  the  bodily  is  indirect.  When  a  man  believes 
that  a  certain  injurious  action  is  wrong,  he  is,  by  that  belief,  immedi- 
ately improved  in  soul,  but  the  body  is  not  affected  till  the  mental 
principle  has  been  put  into  practice,  and  this,  we  believe,  gives  the  key 
to  the  whole  difficulty  about  Faith  Cures. 

It  may,  to  some,  appear  almost  superfluous  to  say  anything  about 
this  mode  of  healing,  since,  in  theological,  scientific,  and  literary 
periodicals,  there  has  lately  been  so  much  discussion.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  main  point  at  issue  has  not  been  made  as  prominent  as 
it  ought  to  have  been.  There  is  not  any  need  of  giving  either  a  his- 
tory of  this  movement  or  even  an  outline  of  instances  and  examples,, 
as  both  of  these  have  been  well  done  by  others  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  discussion,  one  of  the  best  accounts  being  given  by  J.  M.  Buck- 
ley, D.D.,  in  the  June  Century  Magazine. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  satisfactory  evidence  either  for  or 
against  Faith  Cures  can  be  got  by  merely  enumerating  instances.  A 
different  investigation  requires  to  be  made,  and  that  is,  what  is  a 
bodily  cure,  and  how  can  such  be  accomplished  ?  This  leads  back  ta 
the  prior  question,  namely,  what  is  bodily  disease,  what  is  sickness  or 
weakness?  These  may  be  divided  into  two  prominent  classes:  firsts 
mere  weakness  arising  from  lack  of  strength;  second,  injured  tissue. 
Hence,  to  restore  the  body  to  strength  when  it  has  been  weak,  or  ta 
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purify  diseased  tissue,  is  a  cure.  How,  then,  can  either  of  these  bo 
brought  about  ?  If  we  can  find  conditions  which  will  answer  these 
two  questions,  we  may  get  some  light  as  to  the  probability  of  Faith 
Cures. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  first  of  all  to  consider  how  any  bodily  function 
is  performed.  Every  movement  is  caused  by  impulse  from  the  motor 
nerves.  This  power  may  be  sent  by  the  will,  or  by  a  call  from  a. 
sensory  nerve.  The  life  of  each  item  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  general 
health  of  the  whole  organism  depends  on  the  amount  of  strength  sup- 
plied to  the  various  parts.  When  a  living  body  is  being  brought  into 
existence,  during  the  process  of  growth,  its  progressive  life  depends  on 
the  fact  of  both  sensory  and  strength-giving  nerves,  as  pioneers,  rami- 
fying every  speck  of  matter  belonging  to  the  organism.  And  these 
life-giving  and  life-guiding  threads  are  the  last  to  quit  the  field  when 
death  takes  final  possession.  When,  then,  a  piece  of  tissue  is  diseased, 
its  cure  depends  entirely  on  the  power  supplied  to  it,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  impurity  or  injurious  elements. 
If  a  whole  organism  is  weak,  its  future  health  depends  on  regaining  ita 
proper  amount  of  stimulus. 

BODILY   STBBNGTH. 

Bodily  power  is  something  which  appeared  to  scientists  as  a  great 
factor  in  explaining  both  physical  and  mental  phenomena,  and  having 
begun  this  study  they  followed  it  in  some  such  mode  as  the  following: 
They  noticed  that  while  a  moUusk  moved  slowly  through  the  water,  a 
little  fish  much  smaller  could  move  quite  rapidly.  The  moUusk  had 
much  more  muscular  tissue  than  the  little  fish,  why,  then,  did  it  not 
move  the  quicker  of  the  two  ?  One  marked  difi^erence  was  noticed  to 
be  that  the  little  fish  had  a  fully  developed  nervous  system,  including- 
the  incepalic  ganglion,  or  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  various  other 
ganglia  throughout  the  body,  while  the  mollusk  had  only  one  ganglion, 
from  which  a  few  branches  radiated  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Following  this  line  of  investigation  up  through  the  whole  animal 
kingdom,  it  was  found  that  rapidity  of  motion  and  durability  to  con- 
tinue at  work  were  conditioned,  other  requirements  being  normal,  on 
the  amount  of  nerve  matter  in  proportion  to  the  muscular  tissue.  A 
horse  with  only  about  two  pounds  of  nerve  matter,  including  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  ordinarily  lives  to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age,  while 
man,  who  has  about  four  pounds,  including  brain  and  spinal  cord,  lives 
to  be  fully  three  times  the  age  of  the  horse.  Amongst  human  beings 
it  has  been  noticed  that  small  people  and  larger  people  who  have  big 
heads — i,  6.,  a  large  proportion  of  nerve  matter — are  bodily  more 
durable  than  those  who  have  less  brain  matter.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  this  wonderful  subject,  our  readers  are  referred  to  any  lately 
published  standard  work  on  the  structure  and  function — bodily  only — 
of  the  nervous  system.     All  are  cautioned  agam^X.  ^viidcL  ^^^<sfv^^iv^^^ 
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sre  associated  with  theories  of  mind,  for  these  do  not  give  sdfficient 
prominence  to  the  purely  bodily  functions. 

Another  point  requires  to  be  remembered,  and  that  is,  the  two  means 
by  which  nerve  stimulus  is  liberated  or  sent  forth — these  are  the  will 
and  sensory  nerve  impressions.  The  will  may  control  a  large  number 
of  organs,  such  as  the  hands,  feet,  eyes,  tongue,  and  external  move- 
ments of  the  body  generally.  The  other  class  of  organs  is  guided  by 
sensory  nerves — e.  ^.,  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  etc.  The  feeling- 
nerves  in  these  indicate  the  need  of  strength,  and,  as  these  nerves  end 
where  the  feeling  ones  begin  in  the  various  ganglia,  the  arrangement 
for  sending  out  power  in  response  to  feeling  is  perfect.  We  have  no 
voluntary  power  over  the  stomach,  but  when  the  food  touches  the  in- 
side of  the  stomach  that  fact  is  recorded  at  the  seat  of  power,  and  in- 
stantly power  is  directed  to  the  needy  part. 

There  is  still  another  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  control  of 
stimulus,  and  that  is,  the  emotional  means,  or  an  idea  in  the  mind. 
When  we  see  a  ridiculous  sight,  the  check  which  is  generally  on  the 
expenditure  of  energy  is  suddenly,  although  momentarily,  relaxed,  and 
instantly  the  whole  muscular  system  receives  a  shock,  but  most 
especially  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm.  The  result 
being  that  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  suddenly  expelled,  and  this  is  the 
physiological  explanation  of  laughter.  We  thus  see  that  a  pleasant 
idea  in  the  mind  will  accelerate  the  flow  of  stimulus,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  disagreeable  one  will  check  it.  Joy  enlivens,  grief 
depresses;  all,  however,  is  conditioned  on  the  amount  of  stimulus  in  the 
reserve  fund  and  throughout  the  organism. 

HOW   IS   NEBVOUS   STIMULUS   GOT? 

This  question  cannot  be  definitely  answered,  but  the  following  re- 
quisites are  suggestive:  First,  people  who  have  the  proper  amount  of 
good  muscular  tissue  are  stronger  than  those  who  have  too  little,  or  a 
large  amount  of  the  wrong  kind — fatty  especially;  second,  those  who 
use  their  bodily  energies  in  good  muscular  effort  during  each  day 
properly  are  stronger  than  those  who  do  not;  third,  after  a  proper 
amount  of  activity  there  must  be  sufficient  rest,  especially  sound  sleep. 
These  are  facts,  and  suggest  the  conclusions  that  there  is  a  very 
intimate  relation  between  the  wearing  away  of  good  muscular  tissue 
and  generating  energy,  and  between  sound  sleep  and  gathering  it. 
We  must,  by  the  possession  of  a  strong  body,  work  and  sleep  to  get 
our  bodily  strength  as  inevitably  as  we  must  eat  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  more 
evidence  that  God  will  give  us  strength — bodily — any  other  way  than 
that  lie  will  give  us  blood  in  an  unnatural  way.  We  must  eat  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  blood;  in  like  manner  we  must,  by  muscular 
effort,  obtain  strong  bodies,  and  they  must  be  maintained  by  the  same 
means^  and  thus  only  can  we  get  bodily  strength. 
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The  Spirit  of  Gk>d  guides  in  the  right  use  of  bodily  powers,  and  in 
this  way  we  are  strengthened  in  body  by  Gk>d's  Spirit. 

DISBASBD   TISSUE. 

This  also,  as  previously  said,  depends  on  the  amount  of  power  or 
stimulus  in  the  body.  It  is  now  a  recognized  fact  with  medical 
doctors  that  many  wounds  and  sores  become  chronic  and  cancerous  in 
old  age  which  would  easily  have  healed  during  younger  years.  In 
taking  the  statistics  about  cancer  especially,  it  is  found  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  them  occur  after  fifty  years  of  age,  and  after  this 
age  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  cured;  the  older  the  person  having  cancer 
the  less  possibility  is  there  of  a  cure.  Thus,  we  see,  that  the  possession 
of  vigorous  strength  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  healing  of  diseased 
tissue.  Since  this  is  the  great  thing  to  be  supplied,  how  shocking  it 
is  to  read  the  various  quack  remedies  offered  and  tried  on  so  many  in- 
curable  cases  !  How  vain  and  presumptuous  to  try  to  find  a  substitute 
for  human  bodily  vitality! 

FAITH   CURBS. 

Having  now  collected  these  physiological  data,  let  us  try  a  few  test 
cases.  But  first  we  shall  point  out  some  defects  of  so-called  faith 
cures,  (a.)  There  are  many  instances — some  striking  ones  given  in 
the  Century  article  referred  to— where  there  was  assurance  from  God 
that  a  cure  would  be  accomplished,  and  the  sufferer  died  within  a  few 
days  afterwards.  (^.)  Many  cases  of  recorded  faith  cures  were  cases 
of  mere  hysteria,  there  being  no  disease,  the  whole  was  the  result  of 
imagination,  (c.)  Many  cases  of  cures  effected,  when  medical  doctors 
had  given  the  patients  up,  afterwards  proved  to  be  instances  where  the 
medical  diagnosis  was  wrong.  Such  mistakes  frequently  occur  with 
heart  and  lung  troubles,  (c?.)  Cures  which  have  been  reported  as 
effected  by  faith  were  merely  momentary,  the  sufferer  relapsed,  to  be 
worse  than  ever  before.  These  different  kinds  of  cures  dispose  of  a 
large  number  of  faith-cure  instances. 

APPARENTLY  IN   FAVOB. 

There  are  many  cases  of  sickness  which  require,  as  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  cure,  only  a  hopeful  state  of  mind,  and  there  is  not  a 
more  commonplace  fact  in  the  whole  of  ordinary  medical  practice 
than  this.  For  instance,  if  a  physician  is  called  in  to  see  a  patient 
who  has  been  dissipating  and  perhaps  eating  the  wrong  kind  of  food, 
the  doctor  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  not  any  need  of  medicine. 
There  is  nothing  organically  wrong.  The  two  most  necessary  con- 
ditions are  dieting  and  a  little  more  sleep  than  usual.  But  tJie  pa- 
tient does  not  understand  this,  neither  is  he  disposed  to  listen  to  a 
lecture,  however  short,  on  the  power  within  himself  to  overcome  his 
weakness.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  believing  in  an  internal  ele- 
ment, and  cannot  do  without  it.  M.  D.'s  are  well  aware  of  this,  and 
know  the  folly  of  any  other  method,  so  give  something  like  burned 
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•agar  and  water.  The  patient  feels  something  within,  whidi  feeling 
produces  a  hopef  ol  idea  in  the  mind,  which  idea  accelerates  the  flow 
of  stimolos,  which  is  the  most  perfect  kind  of  faith  core  known,  and 
the  most  common  core  in  existence.  But  it  is  neither  more  mysteri- 
oos  nor  supematoral  than  the  process  of  breathing. 

(b.)  The  most  prominent  kind  of  cure  which  seems  to  favor  faith- 
healing  is  that  which  is  accomplished  through  the  emotional  influence, 
and  is  only  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  kind  spoken  of  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  and  was  also  called  a  third  means  of  liberating  nenroos 
energy. 

Suppose  a  person  to  be  weak  and  languid:  two  means  may  be  used 
of  restoring  feelings  of  strength,  and  these  are  :  either  wait  patiently 
till  strength  naturally  returns  by  the  surplus  of  stimulus  accumulat- 
ing, or  call  it  forth  artificially  by  a  tonic.  Few  have  the  intelligence 
and  patience  which  enable  them  to  wait  for  the  natural  return*  of 
strength,  hence  apply  for  a  tonic. 

If  a  person  in  such  a  state  should  come  under  the  influence  of  a 
faith-cure  medium,  the  emotional  nature  could  be  operated  on  by  re- 
ligious excitement  or  a  hot  or  cold  spring  of  water  as  well  as  by  a 
tonic,  and  with  better  results,  because  there  is  always  a  waste  of  stimn- 
lus  in  medicine.  The  following  instance  is  a  good  illustration  of 
what  is  implied  here  :  An  elderly  gentleman  had  become  blind,  but 
retained  all  his  other  faculties  normally.  So  he  continued  during 
years,  till  one  day,  when  straining  at  a  heavy  lift,  his  sight  suddenly 
rushed  back  to  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  quite  well  afterwards. 

A  quite  natural  explanation  i>f  this^  and  similar  cases  is,  that  the 
optic  nerve  did  not  transmit  enough  stimulus — the  man  could  see 
dimly  through  the  space  of  a  few  feet — ^then,  when  at  the  straining 
lift  he  was  impelling  stimulus  along  all  the  motor  nerves,  the  opti^ 
ones  received  a  proper  amount.  Had  this  man  been  of  an  excitable  na- 
ture, and  in  a  religious  meeting  which  would  have  stirred  the  emo- 
tional nature,  a  similar  result  could  iiave  been  produced  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  stimulus  through  the  emotions.  If  a  man  in  such  a  con- 
dition had  been  plunged  into  a  very  hot  or  cold  spring,  the  sudden 
shock  might  have  caused  such  an  expenditure  of  energy  as  would 
have  restored  his  sight.  Either  of  these  means  would  have  caused 
credulous  people  to  believe  that  something  miraculous  had  been  per- 
formed, while  the  cure  was  effected  without  either  this  or  any  other 
man's  consent,  or  even  expectation. 

(c.)  When  a  cure  is  possible  at  all,  it  is  much  better  to  do  without 
medicine,  because  the  nervous  system  is  always  weakened  by  effec- 
tive medicines.  If  the  hopeful  state  of  mind  can  be  got  without  an 
artificial  stimulant,  the  faith  means  is  by  far  the  more  preferable  of 
the  two.  A  secretary  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  having  expressed  his  belief  in 
the  supernatural  power  of  faith-healing,  was  asked  why  he  had  such 
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confidence.  He  replied  that  a  case  which  the  doctors  had  given  up 
had  been  subsequently  healed  bj  faith.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  but 
still  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  people  are  coming  to  be  as  safe  left  to 
their  own  bodily  resources  as  to  a  course  of  medical  treatment,  so  the 
fact  of  being  given  up  by  an  M.  D.  does  not  assist  the  faith-healing 
theory  very  much. 

There  must  be  both  curable  and  incurable  cases  of  sickness  and 
disease,  but  it  will  be  difficult  for  our  faith-healing  friends  to  show 
that  they  have  obtained  a  cure  which  could  not  have  transpired  by 
perfectly  natural  and  ordinary  means.  God  has  done  wonderful 
works  in  the  past,  even  for  bodily  suffering.  He  may  be  doing  mar- 
velous things  now,  and  we  do  not  know  what  He  may  do  during  the 
future,  but  let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  our  duty  both  as  to  acquiring 
knowledge  of  bodily  health,  and  obeying  that  knowledge. 

The  writer  has  gone  several  times  to  hear  and  see  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Simpson,  of  N.  Y.  City,  one  of  the  prominent  advocates  of  faith- 
healing,  and  at  the  first  hearing  of  this  gentleman  could  see  that  he 
possessed  many  natural  qualifications  which  enable  him  to  live  ac- 
cording to  his  theories.  Mr.  Simpson  has  a  very  large  head,  which 
indicates  great  bodily  durability.  Second,  he  is  a  comparatively 
large-boned  man,  which  prevents  him  from  expending  his  nervous 
energy  too  quickly.  It  is  a  fact,  in  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  that  large-boned  people  have  much  less  muscular 
tissue  than  small-boned  people.  Hence,  since  muscular  tissue 
drains  away  stimulus  much  more  quickly  than  bone  does,  small-boned 
people  will  exhaust  themselves  the  quicker  of  the  two.  Again,  Mr.  S. 
being  a  man  comparatively  thin  in  flesh,  he  is  free  from  the  ordinary 
dangers  of  congestion.  Then,  he  is  now  past  the  very  active  time  of 
life,  and  such  principles  as  he  advocates  for  strength,  are  much  more 
congenial  to  his  age  than  they  would  be  to  younger  people.  Recu- 
peration for  young  people  demands  activity,  while  older  people  are 
strengthened  by  rest,  and  need  less  activity. 

A  final  point  about  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  and  every  other  human 
being ^  is  predisposition.  His  ancestors  may  have  so  lived  and  acted, 
that  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  regulate  his  life  by  his  prin- 
ciples, while  there  may  not  be  another  in  a  thousand  qualified  as  he  is, 
and,  as  a  man^  there  will  be  only  one  during  the  whole  history  of  the 
world.  This,  we  think,  is  the  great  objection  to  all  such  theories, 
viz.  :  one  man  trying  to  bring  all  humanity  to  his  individual  stand- 
ard, morally,  intellectually,  and  bodily,  because  what  might  regulate 
Mr.  Simpson's  life  might,  in  a  short  time,  kill  thousands  of  others. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   THIS   SYSTEM. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  which  makes  all  its  believers  intelligent, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  as  independent  of  each 
other  as  possible — i,  e.,  each  must  look  to  the  Great  Source  of  all  good. 
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IV.— THROUGH  DOUBT, 

By  Prof.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckbnbbbg,  D.D.,  Bbblin,  Gebmany. 

Lotzb's  remark  about  philosophy  applies  equally  to  theology  :  **'  In 
our  day  there  is  less  need  of  originality  than  of  definiteness."  The 
prevalent  critical  spirit  insists  on  destroying  the  structures  of  fancy, 
and  on  making  all  constructions  conform  to  the  rigid  laws  of  reason. 
Hence  the  foundations  are  subjected  to  the  most  thorough  scrutiny. 
That  doubt  is  the  mighty  impulse  leading  to  the  deepest  inquiry 
was  taught  by  the  Greek  sages;  and  it  is  not  accidental  that  language, 
the  repository  of  so  much  hidden  wisdom,  makes  ^'  to  question  "  the 
synonym  of  doubt  and  thus  connects  it  with  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion. If  we  put  investigation  instead  of  doubt,  we  simply  put  a  pro- 
cess for  the  state  which  sets  it  in  motion. 

One  need  not  be  enamored  of  the  inquisitive  spirit,  as  Lessing 
was,  in  order  to  see  in  doubt  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  teacher  who 
arouses  the  mind,  and  inspires  it  to  inquiry  and  research,  is  the  one 
who  awakens  wonder  and  creates  doubt.  A  mind  that  does  not  ques- 
tion receives  no  answer;  conceit  is  folly  that  imagines  itself  wise,  and 
neither  investigates  the  basis  nor  the  limits  of  its  supposed  knowl- 
edge. The  place  of  Socrates  in  history  is  determined  by  the  fact,  that 
he  threw  the  mind  back  on  itself,  revealed  to  it  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  its  ignorance,  and  then  led  it  to  attempt  to  answer  its  own  ques- 
tions. The  father  of  philosophical  ethics  knew  full  well  that  only  by 
constant  questioning  could  the  pretensions  of  the  Sophists  be  over- 
thrown. Socrates,  the  questioner,  is  an  embodiment  of  that  spirit 
which  is  absorbed  in  the  search  of  wisdom,  and  which  lays  no  claim 
to  its  discovery;  but  if  we  find  in  him  little  or  no  ripened  fruit  in  the 
way  of  finished  dogmas,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  divine  Plato 
belongs  to  his  school,  and  that  Plato  was  followed  by  Aristotle. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  apology  for  doubt.  For  its  existence  m 
our  day,  no  apology,  no  special  incentive,  is  required,  the  mind  itself 
and  the  environment  create  and  develop  it.  Doubt  is  a  deep  and 
broad  fact,  with  which  the  religious  teacher  and  thinker  must  con- 
stantly reckon.  But,  instead  of  looking  on  it  as  an  evil  which  threat- 
ens religion  itself,  Christianity,  as  well  as  philosophy,  teaches  us  to  see 
in  it  the  means  for  higher  attainments.  It  is  not  to  be  mourned  over, 
but  to  be  studied,  used  and  mastered.  Nathanael  questions  whether 
any  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Nazareth ;  Thomas  doubts  that  the 
Lord  has  risen  from  the  dead;  but  both  saw  and  believed.  Scripture 
itself  teaches  us  to  prove  all  things,  but  to  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.  Not  doubt  itself  is  a  curse,  but  the  diseases  often  connected 
with  it  make  it  fatal  to  the  religious  life.  These  diseases,  as  well  as 
healthy  doubt,  are  worthy  of  profoundest  study  by  the  spiritual 
pathologist. 
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Doubt  is  neither  an  acceptance  nor  a  rejection  of  religious  faith, 
but  a  halting  or  vacillating  between  the  two.  It  varies  greatly  in 
depth  and  extent,  sometimes  pertaining  to  the  fundamentals  of  re- 
ligion, and  thus  affecting  all  that  rests  upon  them;  at  others,  relating 
only  to  particular  facts  or  dogmas.  Not  the  existence  of  doubt  is  a 
peculiarity  of  our  age,  but  its  radical  character  and  its  wide  preva- 
lence have  given  our  times  a  peculiar  skeptical  stamp.  The  assump- 
tions of  materialism  rob  man  of  spirit  and  the  universe  of  Gk>d,  put 
fate  instead  of  freedom,  natural  law  in  place  of  faith,  and  the  de- 
spair of  pessimism  in  place  of  hope.  Religion  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
phantom  of  the  brain,  which  must  vanish  in  proportion  as  the  prob- 
lem of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  this  world  is  appreciated,  a  strug- 
gle to  which  religion  has  already  been  voted  a  hindrance  by  socialism. 

Materialism  is  subjective,  psychological,  not  an  objective  fact.  On 
the  Continent  it  prevails  chiefly  among  physicians,  while  those  who 
study  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  philosophy  as  well  as  me- 
chanical law,  reject  materialism  as  shallow  and  inadequate.  A  man 
may  not  be  what  he  eats,  as  materialists  claim,  but  his  mind  does  take 
the  coloring  of  the  things  it  contemplates.  By  allying  materialism 
with  science,  all  the  power  of  scientific  authority  is  claimed  for  it, 
and  this  accounts  for  its  deep  effect  on  many  eager  students.  If  it  is 
true,  then  morality  and  religion  are  impossible;  there  is  not  even  a 
chance  for  doubt,  since  positive  atheism  is  the  only  logical  possibility. 

Historical  criticism  can  never  do  more  than  attack  historical  events 
and  the  doctrines  associated  with,  or  based  on,  them.  It  may,  there- 
fore, affect  theological  dogmas,  but  never  the  root  of  religion  itself. 
Spirituality  may  have  a  reliable  basis  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
l)e  a  legitimate  demand  of  our  nature,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
overthrow  the  great  historical  events  on  which  religious  creeds  are 
l)a8ed.  Only  when  historical  criticism  is  associated  with  a  particular 
philosophy  or  with  materialism,  as  in  the  case  of  D.  F.  Strauss,  does 
it  aim  at  the  destruction  of  religion  itself.  But  then  it  is  the  under- 
lying philosophy,  or  the  materialism,  not  the  historical  criticism, 
which  is  so  radically  destructive. 

But  whether  the  origin  of  doubt  be  in  the  assumptions  of  science, 
in  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  or  in  historical  criticism,  we  must 
not  confound  its  occasion  with  its  psychological  character;  that  would 
be  assenting  to  a  general  mistake  in  our  day — the  mistake  of  taking 
the  historical  account  of  an  object  as  the  explanation  of  its  essence. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  doubts  of  such  as  have  never  be- 
lieved and  of  those  whose  former  faith  has  been  shaken.  Those  who 
never  cherished  faith  in  spiritual  objects  may  have  a  vague  notion  of 
them  and  give  a  general  assent  to  them,  but  they  have  never  seriously 
inquired  into  them,  or  else  their  inquiries  have  not  resulted  in  positive 
conviction.     Such  persons  may,  for  yeatft,  ox   «\^\i  iox  \\i<i^V5^  \^^ 
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tween  two  opinions;  bat  their  doubt  is  mainly  theoreticaL  Very 
different  is  the  doabt  of  those  who  once  really  believed.  Faith  has 
assimilated  their  whole  nature  to  its  objects;  they  have  found  in  re- 
ligion a  spiritual  home,  a  satisfaction  for  their  longings,  and  a  com- 
pletion of  their  being.  According  to  the  preciousness  of  religion, 
and  the  depth  of  spiritual  experience,  will  be  the  intensity  of  the 
agony  of  doubt.  They  know  that  to  be  without  God  means  to  be 
without  hope  in  the  world;  therefore,  to  deprive  them  of  faith  in 
spiritual  objects,  robs  them  of  the  better  part  of  self,  and  destroys 
both  the  value  of  life  and  the  hope  of  immortality. 

Religious  doubt,  then,  does  not  mean  the  overthrow  of  faith,  but  it 
destroys  its  certitude.  It  is  a  hesitation,  an  uncertainty,  a  trembling 
between  two  poles.  Fear  and  hope  alternate.  It  is  a  state  of  unrest, 
perhaps  of  painful  anxiety.  With  the  mind  intent  on  determining 
the  truth,  the  heart  is  deeply  agitated  because  its  treasures  are  in 
jeopardy,  and  life  itself  becomes  unnettled  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty .  "  One  most  know  whither  he  would  climb,  before  he  sets  up 
tiie  ladder,"  is  a  Grerman  saying;  and  will  one  set  up  a  ladder  where 
one  doubts  if  there  is  a  place  to  hold  it  ?  Doubt  implies  faith;  were 
there  no  faith,  there  would  not  be  doubt  but  certitude;  not  the  slight- 
est inclination  to  spiritual  objects,  but  a  positive  rejection  of  them. 
Those  who  esteem  religion  but  little,  let  it  go  assailed  by  doubt. 
Bootless  piety — seed  on  strong  ground— easily  yields  to  adverse  cir- 
cumstances; the  strong  forest  tree  may  sway  hither  and  thither  in 
the  storm  without  being  uprooted. 

We  of  course  exclude  from  religious  doubt  the  triflers  who  affect 
skepticism  respecting  questions  they  have  never  considered  seriously, 
and  which  they  cannot  even  appreciate.  There  are  profane  babblers 
who  think  it  sharp  to  propose  puzzles  on  sacred  things,  and  who  like 
to  seem  more  than  ordinarily  profound  by  questioning  what  Christians 
generally  believe.  A  cheap  notoriety  may  be  gained  in  some  circles  by 
sheer  eccentricity,  even  if  it  be  the  product  of  levity  and  folly.  But  it 
is  a  misnomer  to  call  this  child  of  vanity  and  irreligion  religious  doubt. 

The  serious  doubt  of  deep  and  earnest  natures  may  have  its  inspira- 
tion in  the  love  of  truth.  Peter's  love  induces  him  to  follow  Christ 
when  other  disciples  flee,  and  this  became  the  occasion  of  his  tempta- 
tion. Just  because  one  esteems  truth  above  all  else,  and  prizes  faith 
and  hope  so  highly  that  he  is  unwilling  to  let  them  rest  on  a  false 
basis,  he  may  be  led  into  deep  inquiries  respecting  religious  doctrines. 
The  emphasis  which  Christ  places  on  truth,  particularly  in  John's 
Gk)spel,  implies  that  Christianity  encourages  the  utmost  search  for 
truth.  When  an  early  apologist  called  Christ  "  the  Master  of  truth," 
he  indicated  the  spirit  which  should  animate  every  believer — a  spirit 
intent  on  truth  and  truth  only.  And  here  is  the  point  where  religion 
and  philosophy  meet  and  perfectly  harmonize. 
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No  one  who  understands  the  age  can  question  that  much  called 
doubt  has  its  source  in  a  bad  heart ;  but  we  stultify  ourselves  and 
weaken  ministerial  effieiencjr  bv  shutting  our  eyes  to  other  causes. 
Whoever  strives  with  all  the  power  of  his  being  to  pass  out  of  the 
darkness  of  doubt  into  the  light  of  truth,  cannot  but  be  repelled  by 
statements  which  imply  that  his  doubt  is  wicked  and  does  not  deserve 
careful  consideration.  There  is  honest  doubt,  and  it  must  be  honestly 
met.  It  is  a  spiritual  state  which  requires  the  wisest  counsel.  Indeed, 
there  are  certain  cases  which  can  be  treated  successfully  only  by  those 
who  themselves  have  come  through  the  furnace  of  doubt.  It  was  the 
fact  that  Tholuck  had  himself  experienced  the  difficulties  with  which 
young  men  came  to  him  which  made  him  so  efficient  in  dealing  with 
them. 

While  thus  vindicating  for  doubt  that  place  which  it  occupies  in 
many  deep,  earnest  and  inquiring  natures,  we, cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  its  continuance  indicates  a  lack  of  character. 
Sometimes  it  becomes  a  habit  of  the  mind,  so  that  indecision  is  made 
the  normal  state.  Doubt  becomes  valuable  as  means  to  deeper  inquiry 
and  to  a  higher  and  more  solid  stand-point;  but  it  may  lead  to  weak- 
ness just  because  it  does  not  go  deep  enough  in  its  inquiries,  or  because 
there  is  not  character  enough  to  seize  the  truth  that  is  seen.  The 
temperament,  the  disposition,  the  total  mental  and  spiritual  character, 
particularly  the  will,  as  well  as  the  occupation  and  environment,-  may 
be  potent  factors  in  the  peculiar  form  of  doubt  in  different  individuals. 

Doubt  should  therefore  be  what  the  Germans  call  a  Durchganga- 
ptmkt ;  something  through  which  one  passes,  but  in  which  no  one 
wants  to  rest.  It  is  a  question,  not  the  answer;  a  process  to  truth,  not 
the  truth  itself.  But  the  objects  of  religious  faith  are  such  that  in 
some  respects  a  full  and  final  answer  may  be  impossible.  There  is  a 
Christian  as  well  as  a  philosophical  agnosticism,  and  even  an  apostle 
sees  some  things  as  obscure  reflections  from  a  mirror,  stands  in  wonder 
before  the  mysteries  of  godliness,  and  at  the  close  of  the  doctrinal  dis- 
cussion in  Romans  pronounces  God's  judgments  unsearchable,  and  His 
ways  past  finding  out.  Thus  there  are  points  on  which  doubt  may 
run  parallel  with  faith,  and  respecting  which  the  maturest  Christian 
confesses  himself  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

Some  earnest  natures,  on  account  of,  or  even  aside  from,  these  un- 
solvable  problems  have  a  vein  of  doubt  running  all  through  their  lives. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  where  reason  and  the  heart  are  equally 
balanced,  and  where  an  efi^ort  is  made  to  harmonize  faith  with 
philosophy  and  science.  The  problems  involved  are  endless,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  inquiries  can  never  cease.  Such  problems  become 
especially  prominent  in  periods  of  great  intellectual  activity,  when 
new  discoveries  are  made  and  new  theories  are  proposed^  i^ervod&  Sa. 
which  there  is  a  transition  from  the  old  to  aoTOfeXXivci^  Ti^^  •    ^N«a^i. 
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the  principles  of  religion  are  not  affected,  there  may  be  difficnltj  in 
adjoHting  it  to  the  new  demands  and  the  new  circamstancea.  Bat  in 
such  periods  religion  is  more  deeply  studied  than  at  others,  and  the 
very  things  which  threaten  it  may  lead  to  its  purification  and  progress. 
With  our  confidence  in  the  truth,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  fire  through 
which  religious  thought  is  now  passing  will  be  a  purifying  one. 

While  doubt  may  destroy  spirituality,  it  may  also  be  the  means  of 
quickening  it.  Down  into  the  depths  it  leads,  and  from  the  depths 
the  soul  cries  unto  God.  What  pathos  in  the  prayer  of  the  father 
whose  son  the  disciples  could  not  heal !  Jesus  said  :  '*  If  thou  canst 
believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.  And  straight- 
way the  father  of  the  child  cried  out,  and  said,  with  tears,  'Lord,  I  be- 
lieve; help  thou  mine  unbelief.' "  Here  is  faith  blended  with  unbelief, 
and  faith  praying  that  unbelief  may  be  removed.  There  is  much 
doubt  which  yet  believes  enough  to  come  to  Christ  and  to  beseech 
Him  to  grant  relief  from  the  ills  of  self  as  well  as  others.  Speculation 
never  ends,  theories  never  cease,  and  perplexing  problems  never 
vanish;  but,  in  spite  of  these,  a  faith  is  possible  that  can  trust  and  pray 
and  wait  and  work.  Much  of  the  pain  of  doubt  springs  from  a  false 
view  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge,  and  from  mistakes  respect- 
ing the  requirements  of  religion.  Many  believe  far  more  than  they 
know;  all  that  is  required  is  the  development  of  the  mustard-seed  of 
faith. in  thenu  Some  must  learn  by  their  very  efforts  at  demonstration 
that  there  are  things  which  can  be  seen  but  not  proved,  which  can  be 
felt  but  not  discovered  by  speculation;  and  they  must  learn  that  the 
best  things  of  the  soul  must  be  loved  in  order  to  be  found,  and  must 
be'  lived  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

For  the  honest  inquirer  after  spiritual  truth,  a  significant  hint  is 
given  by  the  obscure  writer  but  deep  seer,  Jacob  Boehme:  "Above 
all  things,  one  ought  to  examine  himself  to  determine  for  what  purpose 
be  desires  to  know  the  divine  mysteries,  whether  the  knowledge  he 
seeks  is  intended  for  God's  glory  and  the  neighbor's  welfare,  for  dying 
unto  his  own  earthly  will  and  for  attaining  the  same  mind  as  that  for 
which  search  is  made.  Whoever  has  not  this  aim  (and  indeed  many 
seek  the  solution  of  these  mysteries  only  for  the  sake  of  the  world's 
regard)  is  not  yet  prepared  for  such  knowledge." 


v.— THE  PULPIT  ON  PROFANITY. 
By  Rkv.  W.  H.  LuECKEXBAcn,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

SoMX  subjects,  of  course,  require  more  frequent  treatment  in  the  pnlpit  than 
others.  But  ''the  whole  counsel  of  Qod "  includes  some  subjects  which  I  haye 
obKerved,  during  a  ministry  of  more  than  twenty-fiye  years,  are  not,  i^nd  have  not 
been,  presented  in  the  pulpit  as  often  as  their  importance  demands. 

One  of  them  is  common  swearing.  That  a  vice  so  preyalent  and  inexcusable,  so 
low  and  mean,  so  useless  and  ungentlemanly,  and  so  destructiye  of  all  reyerence 
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for  the  Sapreme  Being,  without  which  it  is  morally  impossible  to  persuade  men 
to  love  and  serve  Him,  should  be  so  generally  either  entirely  ignored  in  the  pulpit, 
or,  if  mentioned  at  all,  only  in  an  incidental  manner,  is  certainly  somewhat  re- 
markable. How  can  this  silence  of  the  pulpit,  touching  one  of  the  most  shame- 
less sins  of  the  day,  be  explained  ?  Either  of  two  yiews  may  satisfactorily  explain 
it  to  some  minds,  although  neither  strikes  me  as  being  Scriptural  or  reasonable 
enough  to  justify  or  excuse  it. 

1.  The  first  may  be  called  the  <s9ti^«fieo-rdigi(n»  vieio  of  the  eriminalUy  cf  atoearing. 
This  view  rather  admires  cursing  as  a  fine  art — '*  cursing,"  in  distinction  from 
"  profane  swearing.*'  There  is  in  it — the  art  of  cursing—the  fascination  of  real 
eloquence,  eyen  though  its  concomitants,  such  as  "  force  of  word,  sound  and  ges- 
ture," and  its  animating  spirit — "  the  darkest  passions  of  anger,  rage  and  malice  " 
are  simply  and  purely  "  elaborate  diabolism."  Its  bean-ideal  of  such  denunciatory 
eloquence  is  '*the  Oriental  who .  .  .  has  perfected  the  art  ...  to  a  point  little 
less  than  sublime."  There  attaches  to  it  *'the  dignity  of  earnestness,"  and  it 
"  has  in  it  elements  of  consistent  wrath,"  which  finding  expression  in  the  im- 
pressiyely  appropriate  language  and  dramatic  contortions  of  the  honest,  impas- 
sioned,  '*  solid  cursor,"  invest  him  with  a  poetic  glory  which  will  be  ignored,  or 
depreciated,  only  by  such  unsdsthetic  minds  as  have  no  sense  of  the  sublime.  As 
"  the  power  of  being  a  poet,"  says  Montgomery,  "is  a  power  from  heaven,"  to 
seriously  protest  against  snoh  exhibitions  of  sincere  wrath,  as  are  thus  all  aglow 
with  a  poetic  halo,  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  that  the  artistic  curser  is  really  in- 
spired. If  an  **  Arab  boatman,"  then,  attempting  to  cross  "an  Eastern  lake,"  should 
upset  his  "leaky  skiff  "  before  he  reached  the  farther  shore,  and  his  involuntary 
immersion  should  constrain  him  to  groan  out,  *'Billahr  which  means  **  By 
God,"  or  **  Walloth,"  which  means  **  My  God,"  a  hundred  times,  and  if  his  "sub- 
stantial "  oaths  are  accompanied  with  snch  appropriate  dramatic  gestures,  genu- 
fiections  and  facial  expressions  as  be  could  observe  without  much  inconvenience 
while  floundering  in  the  water,  to  attempt  to  rebuke  him  for  his  only  seeming  im- 
piety would  not  only  betray  one's  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  it  would  amount  also  to  an  officious  interdiction  of  the  pious  Arab's  mode 
of  prayer. 

But  the  fldsthetic,  fine-art-ico,  semi-religious  sentiment  touching  profanity  is 
even  more  apologetic  and  accommodating.  It  finds  "  nothing  snid  in  Scripture 
of  profane  swearing."  They  are  bungling  exegetes  who  interpret  "  the  command- 
ment that  reads,  *  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,' "  as 
at  all  including  the  useless,  flippant  and  blasphemous  habit  of  interlarding  His 
name  with  the  low  slang  of  the  ruffian,  the  witticisms  of  the  buffoon,  and  the 
frothy  ebullitions  of  the  braggadocio.  It  **  forbids  perjury  "  only — "the  crime  of 
willfully  making  a  false  oath,"  and  this  is  not  putting  "  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  to  a  vanity,  a  nothing,"  as  "in  Hebrew  it  reads." 

" The  only  instance "  "in  the  Bible"  in  which  "swearing  and  oaths"  do  not 
appear  to  be  "substantial  things,"  and,  therefore,  worthy  rather  of  admiration 
than  of  censure,  is  that  of  Peter.  And  he  "  only  s-ema  to  do  "  his  swearing  imper- 
fectly. He  made  bungling  work  of  it.  A  little  more  regard  to  the  necessary  de- 
tails of  attitude,  facial  expression  and  tones  of  voice,  and  he  would  not  have  ap- 
peared to  us  as  having  leveled  himself  with  the  common  swearers  of  his  day,  but 
we  would  have  ranked  him  with  the  glibly  eloquent  Oriental,  who  is  simply  **  per- 
fect "  in  this  sublim't  art.  In  nil  justice,  we  ought  not  to  censure  him  severely  for 
his  blundering  work,  since  his  dead  earnestness  and  "excess  of  terror"  very 
greatly  modify  the  criminality  of  his  demoralization. 

Finding  nothing  in  Scri^ure,  then,  that  authorizes  the  pulpit  to  rebuke  the 
sin  of  common  swearing— the  habit  of  "useless  playing  wit\v  wmct^^  \i'Ka\fe^^  ^Css^^ 
sesthetico-religious  appreciation  of  the  pertected  art  ol  ^^xolwaWs  \iii!k»^*Vv&  ^"t^^«e!w 
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againift  the  praoiioe  on  olher  gronnd.  It  is  more  an  offence  against  good  taste  and 
good  manners  than  a  sin  against  Qod.  The  swearer  degrades  himself  more  than 
his  Maker.  His  habit  is  not  a  violation  of  any  divine  command,  bat  is  silly,  mlgar 
and  wrong,  as  transgressing  the  roles  of  deoomm.  It  is  criminal  more  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  no  refinement  abont  it,  than  that  Qod  Himself  has  forbidden  it. 
God's  displeasure  is  not  to  be  feared  by  the  swearer  so  mnch  as  the  offended  sen- 
timent of  cnltnred  people.  In  short,  the  most  serions,  solemn,  logical  and  re- 
ligions reason  why  common  swearing  should  not  be  indulged  is,  that  it  is  not 
gentlemanly ! 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  a  yiew  of  the  wickedness  of  profanity,  which  may 
partially  account  for  the  indisposition  of  the  pulpit  to  lift  up  a  bold,  scathing  and 
vai^o(mipromi8mg  yoice  against  it.  To  show  the  reader  that  I  have  not  been  '*  beat- 
ing the  air,"  or  criticitfing  the  pulpit  at  random,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  a  sermon  in 
Thb  Homiletic  Bxtzsw  of  September,  1885,  on  "  Swearing  and  Cursing." 

2.  But  another,  which  may  be  termed  iht  prima  fad»  vieio  cf  the  crimindUty  of 
swearing,  has  no  such  taste  for  it  as  a  fine  art.  To  this  Tiew  of  ^profanity  there  is 
nothing  admirable  about  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  unmixed,  unmitigated 
eril.  It  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  our  respectful  consideration.  It  is  neyer 
fascinated  by  the  glamour  with  which  the  sdsthetic  view  invests  the  poetic  curser 
— so  deeply  impressed  by  the  sublimity  of  his  dramatic  exhibition,  that  it  doffs 
its  hat  before  him  and  bends  in  deferential  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority. 

It  is  too  evidently  a  sin— a  gross,  shameless,  inexcusable  sin—to  need  any  argu- 
ment to  prove  it.  It  seems  as  useless  to  depict  its  malignity  as  to  show  that 
darkness  is  night,  since  swearers  Icnow  that  it  is  sinful,  without  any  pictorial  in- 
structions to  this  effect  from  the  pulpit.  Though  there  is  no  literature  on  the 
subject,  except  a  few  printed  sermons  and  an  occasional  tract  or  leaflet,  yet  to 
write  a  book  exhaustively  discussing  its  demerits  and  exposing  its  destructive  ten- 
dencies would  appear  very  much  like  a  **  work  of  supererogation."  Indeed,  merely 
a  whole  discourse  on  the  subject  would  be  less  likely  to  do  good  than  a  part  of  a 
discourse  or  an  incidental  allusion  to  it;  or,  in  other  words,  the  less  that  is  said 
about  it  in  the  pulpit  the  more  the  swearing  portion  of  the  people  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  vice  ! 

But  does  either  of  these  views  of  the  criminality  of  profanity  explain  satisfac- 
torily the  quietness  of  the  Christian  ministry,  in  general,  touching  the  vice  ?  I 
know  that  some  ministers,  acting  upon  the  latter  view,  have  never  preached  a 
whole  sermon  on  common  swearing,  and  there  is  evidence  afforded,  which  cannot 
be  ignored,  that  the  former  semi-religious  and  semi-apologetic  view  of  its  charac- 
ter is  not  an  invention  of  the  writer.  Without  discussing  the  merits  of  either 
view,  I  have  presented  them,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  elicit  from  the  pulpit  some 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  silence  on  this  neglected  subject  than  I  have 
been  able  to  supply. 


VI.— SEED  THOUGHTS  FOR  SERMONS. 

NO.    IX. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

LXV.  Christ's  Intercessory  Prayer, — John  xvii.  Carefully  studied,  it  reveals  a 
clear  order  of  thought:  Stcurily,  sanctity,  unity,  glory.  These  four  petitions  in 
behalf  of  believers  comprehend  everything  desirable  for  them,  and  the  order  can- 
not be  changed.  Sanctity  prepares  for  unity,  and  unity  and  sanctity  for  glory. 
I.  iSecurity.  The  same  grace  that  saves  from  sin  saves  from  falling.  God  must 
keep  us.  We  have  no  greater  foe  than  the  world;  its  antidote  is  the  power  of  the 
worJd  to  come.     Security  is  to  be  found  in  separation.    This  is  demanded  by  the 
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law  of  the  new  nature — for  Obristianity  is  essentially  unworldly:  by  God*s  design, 
choosing  ns  oat  of  the  world,  Jno.  xv  :  19;  by  the  testimony  we  are  to  bear  (vii:  7), 
and  by  the  conditions  of  growth.  Matt,  xiii:  22.  IL  SanfiUy,  The  word  is  the 
main  instrnment.  1.  It  determines  onr  conceptions  of  truth  and  daty.  2.  Stores 
the  memory.  3.  Corrects  and  enlightens  conscience.  4.  Moulds  practical  life. 
m.  Unity.  Here  is  a  hint.  1.  As  to  its  character:  such  as  exists  between  the  Father  and 
Son,  a  unity  of  sympathy,  loye,  nature.  2.  Its  dependence  on  sanctity.  Disci- 
ples get  nearer  each  other  as  they  get  nearer  to  Christ.  3.  Power  as  a  witness  to 
the  world.  4.  Perfection  of  fellowship  in  Heayen.  IV.  Qlory  consists:  1.  In  being 
with  Jesus,  where  he  is.  2.  Beholding  and  reflecting  His  glory.  3.  Knowing 
God  as  revealed  in  Christ.    4.  Sharing  His  glory  and  reign. 

LXYL  PadFuiing,  There  are  sensibilities  of  the  spiritual  nature  correspondent 
to  the  bodily  senses—correspondingly  delicate,  sensitive  to  impression  and  to 
injury.  They  may,  as  Paul  says,  *'  be  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil,"  or  be 
blinded,  seared,  darkened,  hardened.  There  are  Toluntary  methods  of  deaden- 
ing them,  such  as  resistance  to  truth,  to  conscience,  to  the  spirit  of  Gbd;  familiar- 
ity with  evil,  voluntary  continuance  in  sin.  There  are  involuntary  ways  of  hard- 
ening, such  as  simple  neglect  of  holy  things,  or  novel-reading  and  theatre-going, 
which  excite  sensibilities,  but  offer  no  natural  vent  in  benevolent  activity.  People 
weep  over  fictitious  misery  in  the  novel  and  play,  and  have  no  tear  for  real  mis- 
fortune. The  results  of  such  hardening  are:  loss  of  spiritual  perception,  of  moral 
repugnance  to  evil,  and  final  fatal  choice  of  sin. — Com  p.  Bomans  i:  18-21,  23, 24, 
26-28. 

LXVII.  Lighi  and  Fire  are  conspicuous  and  consistent  figures  or  emblems  in  the 
Scripture.  Qod  is  the  original  and  uncreated  LigU.  His  ministers  are  ** flames 
<^  fire'* — seraphs,  <* burning  ones."  Satan,  a  faXLen  seraph,  in  whom  the  flame  is 
perverted,  turned  inward  for  self-torture,  turned  outward  for  destruction — '*  fiery 
darts."  All  disciples  are  liglils  in  the  world.  The  source  of  service  is  the 
tongue  of  fire.  Heaven  is  the  glory  of  the  inapproachable  light.  Hell  is  the  con- 
suming flame.  All  depends  on  our  rdaiion  to  the  fire,  whether  it  worms  and 
refreshes  and  cheers,  or  burns  and  tortures  and  destroys.  The  story  of  Semde  in 
the  Greek  mythology  is  significant.  She  besought  Jupiter  to  appear  to  her  in  the 
same  splendor  as  to  Juno.  He  warned  her  to  desist,  but  in  vain;  and,  having 
vowed  to  grant  her  every  request,  he  fulfilled  her  desire;  but  she  was  consumed 
by  the  lightning  of  his  presence  as  the  Thunder  God. 

LXYIII.  Origin  of  Weights  and  Measvarts,  A  curious  fact  it  is,  that  we  have  to 
recur  to  nature  for  standards  of  uniformity.  The  word  "  grain^*  occurring  in  Troy 
weight,  and  *'  barley  corn  "  in  long  measure,  show,  that  in  England  the  originals 
or  natural  units  resorted  to  as  the  means  of  fixing,  and,  in  case  of  need,  restoring, 
the  value  of  measures,  were  ncUural  objects,  A  statute  of  Henry  III.,  A.D.  1266, 
enacts  **  that  an  English  penny,  called  the  sterling,  round,  without  clipping,  shall 
weigh  32  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried,  and  gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear; 
and  twenty  pence  (penny  weights)  to  make  one  ounce,  12  ounces  a  pound,  8 
pounds  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  8  gallons  of  wine  a  bushel,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of 
a  quarter."  Edward  II.,  A.D.  1324,  provides  that  the  length  of  3  barley  corns, 
round  and  dry,  shall  make  one  inch,  12  inches  a  foot,  etc. 

LXIX.  Montezuma  IL  When  this  last  of  Aztec  emperors  received  the  official 
announcement  of  his  election  to  the  imperial  dignity,  the  humble  priest  and  brave 
soldier  was  sweeping  the  sacred  stairs  in  the  great  temple  of  Mexico.  He  was  a 
man  of  most  remarkable  gravity,  reserve,  and  pride  of  character.  He  cared  more 
for  humiliation  than  any  other  calamity,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

LXX.  Effective  Preaching,  Were  all  preaching  judged  by  its  ^ectiveness,  how 
speedily  would  the  pretensions  of  some  brilliant  pulpit  orators  have  a  disastrous 
fall.    Sir  Astley  Cooper,  visiting  Paris,  was  asked  by  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  empire 
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howofUn  1m  had  performad  a  eeitatn  wonderful  feat  of  aoigerf.  ""TUitafli 
timeis'*  said  he^  "  I  have  performed  that  operation.*'  *<Ah!  hut  Monaieiir,  I  have  done 
him  160 time."  "  How  many  timea  did  yon  save  the  patient's  life  ?**  eontiniied  the 
eariona  Frenchman,  looking  into  the  hlank  amazement  of  Sir  Aatler's  faee.  "  I 
aayed  eleren  oat  of  thirteen — and  how  many  did  yon  aare  ont  of  100?"  "Ah. 
Monsieur,  I  lose  dem  all !  but  de  operation  was  vay  hrittiaiU.''  When  yon  remem- 
ber that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Spnrgeon  haa  been  the  moat  ^eefice  preaeher  of  the 
eentary,  yon  see  how  paerile  become  some  of  the  critidtme  which  haTe  been 
hnrled  at  him. 

LXXL  7%e  Tcmckdome.  A  kind  of  ailiceons  stone,  or  of  flinty  jasper,  otherwise 
called  "Lydian  stone,"  or  basanite;  velret  black  and  densely  hard  and  smooth, 
need  for  testing  precious  metals.  When  metals  were  rubbed  acroaa  it»  the  streak 
left  on  the  stone,  when  compared  with  that  left  by  touch-needles,  revealed  to  the 
experienced  eye  of  the  asaayer  the  reUtire  proportions  of  metal  and  alloy.  The 
Dirine  touchstone  of  character  is  Romans  riii  :  9. 

LXXU.  The  Butterfly  ie  a  Good  T^  of  a  Worldly  Lift,  The  great  object  and 
aim  of  a  worldly  mind  is  to  break  loose  from  the  rough,  plain,  coarse  euTelope  of 
porerty  and  obscurity,  and  on  the  shining  wings  of  a  fashionable,  luxuzioua  self- 
indulgence,  attract  attention  and  admiration,  pass  a  few  years  in  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity,  fluttering  and  flitting  from  flower  to  flower  of  worldly  enjoyment, 
gaily  sipping  sweetness  from  each  new  cup  till  it  is  exhausted,  then  flying  to 
some  other;  dazzling  others  with  the  glitter  of  wealthy  display,  and  seeking  all 
Tarietiefl  of  sensual  and  sensuous  pleasure. 

LXXin.  The  Oarnal  Mind,  See  Bunyan—**  Interpreter's  House  "—4he  man  who 
could  look  only  downwards,  with  a  muck-rake  in  hand.  One  aboTe  his  head  held 
out  a  starry  crown,  but  he  neither  looked  up  nor  regarded,  but  raked  in  the  dust 
of  the  floor  for  sticks  and  strawa.  Deprarity  shows  itself  in  nothing  more  than 
in  man's  earnestness  about  trifles,  and  indifference  about  the  infinities.  Com- 
pare Isa.  It  :  2;  Jno.  Ti :  27.  Beau  Brnmmell  spent  $4,000  a  year  for  his  tailor's 
bill,  and  took  hours  to  display  to  his  fellow  fops  and  dudes  his  skill  in  tying  a 
starched  crayat. 

LXXIV.  Searching  with  aU  the  Henri, — Jerem.  xxix  :  13.  Kepler,  flrst  in  fact  and 
in  genius  of  modem  astronomers,  deservedly  called  *'  the  legislator  of  the 
hearens,"  sought  with  all  his  heart  to  solve  astronomical  problems.  With  agonr 
he  strove  to  enter  the  straight  gate  and  narrow  way  that  led  to  the  secret  chamber 
of  science,  and  explain  the  enigmas  of  bix  thousand  years.  Vainly  did  the  secrets 
of  planetary  and  stellar  worlds  seek  to  elude  him.  He  forged  key  after  key,  that 
he  might  unlock  the  doors  of  these  mysteries.  His  coamge  and  patience  transfig- 
ured even  failure  into  success.  If  one  theory  proved  inadequate,  there  was  at 
least  one  less  to  try,  and  so  the  limits  became  narrower  within  which  truth  would 
be  found.  He  exhausted  eight  years  of  toil,  only  to  prove  worthless  nineteen 
successive  experiments.  At  last,  driven  to  abandon  the  circular  orbit,  he  founded 
Lis  twentieth  hypothesis  on  the  curve  which  is  next  to  the  circle  in  simplicity, 
viz.,  the  eUtp56,and  as  all  the  conditions  were  met,  the  problem  was  solved.  Burst- 
ing with  enthusiasm,  he  cried:  '*0,  Almighty  Grod,  I  am  thinking  thy  thoughts  after 
thee/"  Pressing  his  research  further,  he  established  his  second  and  third  laws, 
and,  almost  wild  with  triumph,  exclaimed:  **  Nothing  holds  me  !  I  will  indnlg*^ 
my  sacred  fury  !  The  book  is  written  to  be  read  either  now  or  by  posterity ;  I 
care  not  which  !  It  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  since  God  bas  waite<l 
6,000  years  for  an  observer."  If  Kepler  was  the  minister  of  science,  Agassiz  was 
her  missionary.  He  bad  no  time  to  make  money;  but  was  found  wandering  alone 
on  Pacific  slopes,  a  pilgrim,  to  gather  specimens  of  flora  and  fanna,  minerals  aD>l 
metals,  shells  and  pebbles,  for  the  cabinets  of  science.  What  would  not  such  zeul 
accomplish  in  religion  ! 
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SERMONIC  SECTION. 


WEO  IS  X7  27SI(}EBOBf 
Bt    Eabii    Gssok,   D.D.    [Litthsban], 
GmzF  Goubt-Pbsaohbb  in  Stttttgabt, 
Gebmant.* 
And  behold  a  certain  lawtftr  Mood  vp,  and 
tempted  him,  saying.  Master,  what  shaUI 
do  to  inherit  etemat  life  T    He  said  tmio 
him.  What  is  toritten  in  the  law?  how 
readest  thou?    And  he  answering  said. 
Thou  shaU  lotje  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  aU 
ihy  heart  .  .  .  and  thy  ndghbor  as  thy- 
sdf.    And  he  said  unio  him.  Thou  hast 
answered  right;  this  do,  and  thou  shaU 
live.    But  he,  wUUng  to  justify  himseff, 
said  unto  Jesus,  efc.— Lake  x:  25-^7. 
Qo,  and  do  thou  likewise  I    Indeed, 
beloyed,  this  word  that  conolndes  onr 
gospel  strikes  home;  it  is  the  best  possi- 
ble sermon  on  the  whole  text.    Go,  and 
do  thon  likewise!    If  each  of  ns  had 
given  proper  heed  to  this  exhortation 
from  the  Lord's  lips,  each  taken  it  to 
heart,  then  whateyer  we  preachers  might 
desire  to  add  would  "come  of  the  evil 
one  ";  it  would  be  better  to  dismiss  you, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  your  Samaritan   well-doing,  to  the 
right  hand  and  to  the  left,  far  and  near. 
In  just  thene  present  times,  no  one 
among  us  will  be  likely  to  stand  long 
inquiring,  Where  ought  we  to  "go"? 
To  whom  shall  we  *•  do  likewise  "  ?  Such 
dreadful  news  has  lately  reached  our 
ears,  so  many  needy  have  appealed  to 
us  from  near  and  from  far,  since  even 
last  Sunday.    Whether  we  bear  in  mind 
the  contributions  now  solicited  for  our 
peasants  whose  crops  have  been  injured 
by  the  hail-storms,  and  whose  promise 
of  a  rich  harvest  from  their  fields  and 
trees,  whose  value  of  labor  and  cost  of 
living  for  an  entire  year  were  all  beaten 
down  in  one  fatal  hour,  or  whether  we 
remember  those  who  were  burnt  out, 
who  barely  escaped  from  the  mad  flames 

♦  Translated  for  The  Homilktic  Bsview  by 
Mrs.  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Btuckenberg,  Berlin,  Qermany. 


with  their  liyes,  and  who  celebrate  their 
Sabbath  to-day  over  the  ashes  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  honses, — beloved, 
what  a  Sabbath  I  Or  whether  we  reflect 
on  many  a  lamentably  soene  our  own 
eyes  have  witnessed,  many  a  deed  of 
ontrage  committed  in  onr  yery  midst — 
eyerywhere  we  haye  a  wide  field  for 
benevolence,  everywhere  mnch  work  for 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Samaritan. 

But  have  we  not  the  Samaritan  dis- 
position ?  Are  not  onr  newspapers  full 
of  urgent  calls,  as  well  as  of  long 
acknowledgments  of  donations  from 
the  benevolent?  In  spite  of  all  we 
complain  of  in  our  times,  mnst  we  not 
accord  to  the  present  at  least  this  praise, 
that  here  in  onr  province  of  Wnertem- 
berg,  and,  especially  in  our  dty  of 
Stuttgart,  love  towards  humanity  is  un- 
ceasingly active,  and  a  great  amount  is 
given  for  benevolence? 

That  is  true,  beloved,  mnch  is  done, 
but  far  from  enough.  Many  are  doing 
much,  but  all  are  doing  far  from  enongh. 
Much  is  bestowed,  if  we  examine  the 
list  of  amounts,  and  snm  np  the  guldens 
and  the  kreutzers,  but  far  from  what 
should  be  when  we  look  at  the  sum  of 
misery,  and  think  of  what  could  be  done 
considering  the  blessings  showered 
upon  us  by  God.  If  we  consider  the 
external  works,  then  it  seems  as  if  much 
were  done;  but,  if  we  consider  the  dis- 
position from  which  they  flow,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  far  from  enough.  The 
true  spirit  of  the  Samaritan  still  remains 
rare  throughout  Ghristendom,and  many 
of  us  have  something  to  learn  from  the 
question  of  this  learned  man  in  the 
Scriptures,  And  who  is  my  neighbor  f 

Let  us  now  take  this  question  into  con- 
sideration, and  see  how  it  is  answered 
by  three  different  kinds  of  people  in 
our  parable: 

1.  By  thieves  and  murderers. 

2.  By  priests  and  Levites. 


[Many  of  the  full  sermons  and  condensations  published  in  tbls  Rbvucw  are  printed  from  the 
authors  maniiscripts ;  others  are  specially  reported  for  this  publication.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
make  thene  reporta  correct.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  super- 
vision.—Ed.] 
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3.  By  the  good  Samaritan. 

"  And  who  is  my  neighbor  ?'*  the  law- 
yer continned,  wanting  to  justify  him- 
self and  to  conceal  his  oonfasion  be- 
canse  so  clear  and  simple  a  reply  had 
been  voaohsafed  to  his  question  de- 
signed to  tempt  Jesns,  ''Master,  what 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?**  And 
Jesns  answered  in  this  hearty,  life- 
breathing  parable  of  the  good  Samar- 
itan, discovering  to  him  the  extensive 
sphere  of  love  for  one's  neighbor,  show- 
ing that  by  three  different  kinds  of 
people  who  had  very  different  views  on 
the  subject  of  their  neighbor. 

I.  First:  came  thieves  and  murderers. 
Usually  in  this  parable  we  pass  these 
quickly  by,  and  with  good  reason,  they 
are  not  prominent  figures  in  the  narra- 
tive; and  I  would  prefer  to  do  that 
again  to-day.  Indeed,  when  I  took  up 
this  parable  to  prepare  a  sermon  upon 
it,  because  it  is  generally  my  weakness 
to  see  the  good  more  than  the  evil,  and 
to  prefer  speaking  of  beauty  rather  than 
of  what  is  ugly,  I  intended  to  preach 
only  on  the  spirit  of  the  Samaritan,  the 
extensive  sphere  for  it,  its  noble  office 
and  true  source.  But  this  time,  be- 
loved, I  could  not  so  easily  get  past  the 
priest  and  Levite,  nor  even  the  thieves 
and  murderers.  '*  A  certain  man  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and 
fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him 
of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and 
departed,  leaving  him  half  dead."  Did 
not  some  of  yon  experience  horror  in 
your  souls  during  the  reading  of  this 
passage  ?  Did  it  not  arouse  bloody  recol- 
lections of  recent  occurrences  in  our 
own  immediate  neighborhood?  This 
was  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  in 
a  wilderness  notorious  for  its  robbers. 
But  what  took  place  here  last  week, 
took  place  twice,  between  Stuttgart  and 
our  nearest  village,  hard  by  our  city 
gates,  on  the  public  highway,  beside 
blooming  gardens  and  green  vineyards? 
It  was  with  horror  that  we  recently 
heard  of  the  bloody  execution  done  by 
Turkish  sabres  in  distant  Syria,  and 
thanked  God  that  we  live  in  a  Christian 
land.  But  here,  right  in  the  midst  of 
our  Christian  land,  in  the  pious  capital 


of  this  Christian  country,  where,  ten 
days  ago,  crowds  of  devout  pilgrims 
were  assembled  to   attend  Bible  and 
missionary  conventions,  are  not  things 
happening    which    might    sooner    be 
looked  for  among  Turks  and  Heathen? 
The   blood-stains  upon  the    vineyard 
stairs  have  been  washed  away  by  the 
thunder-storms  which  the  gloomy  heav- 
ens have   been  pouring   steadily  over 
the  spot;  but  the  disgrace  to  our  city,  is 
that  washed  away,  too?    The  victims  to 
the  slaughter,  felled  by  the  stabs  of  a 
knife,  are  under  the  ground,  but  has 
the  blood-guiltiness  also  been  buried? 
Do  not  think  it  my  aim  to  goad  you 
into  pronouncing  any    pharisaic  woe 
upon  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes. 
Do  not  now  direct  your  thoughts  to  the 
prison  where  those    unfortunates  are 
incarcerated,  who,  in  a  moment  of  pas- 
sion, perhaps  without  even   knowing 
what  they  were  about,   stained    their 
hands  with  blood.    They  are  more  un- 
fortnnate,but  not  worse,  than  hundreds 
of  us  who  are  now  crying  woe  unto  them. 
No,  beloved,  let  us  beat  our  own  breasts, 
let  the  commission  of  such  deeds  startle 
us  concerning  our  own  sinfulness  ;  for 
such  occurrences,  what  are  they  other 
than  the  bloody  breaking  out  of  a  gen- 
eral   pestilence  stealing  through    the 
darkness  of  a  widespread  destruction 
that  wasteth   at  noonday?     What  are 
they  but  a  few  wild  outbursts  of  the 
sentiment  of  thousands  living  among 
us — of  that  carnal  spirit  which  no  longer 
loves  any  neighbor  as  itself  because  it 
no  longer  fears  a  Qod  above;  no  longer 
holds  any  commandment  of  the  second 
table  sacred;  not  the  fifth.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill;  not  the  sixth.  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery;  nor  the  seventh, Thou 
shalt  not  steal;  nor  the  others,  because 
it  tramples  also  upon  the  command- 
ments of  the  first  table.  Thou  sbaltlove 
tby  God  more  than  all  beside.     Pos- 
sessed of  such  a  carnal  spirit,  of  course 
no  one  longer  inquires,   Who   is  my 
neighbor?  But  only,  What  is  my  heart's 
desire?    That  no  longer  enables  one 
to  perceive  in  the  world   about  us  a 
sphere  of  labor  for  the  exercise  of  love 
toward  a  neighbor,  a  field  to  sow  with 
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seed  for  eternity,  in  the  question, 
What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? 
'No,  nothing  but  a  playground  on  which 
to  let  loose  the  passions  to  plnnge 
About  like  wild,  unemployed  stallions, 
Beyer  asking  on  what  they  are  tramp- 
ling; only  c  feeding-place  whereon  the 
flesh,  like  a  hungry  brute,  may  greedily 
graze  to  glut  its  desires;  nothing  but  a 
hunting-ground  for  the  lusts,  whereon 
avarice,  immoderate  longing  after 
pleasure,  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  lust  of 
the  flesh  and  the  love  of  display,  can 
prowl  about  without  inquiring,  *<  Am  I 
perhaps  on  forbidden  paths  ?  Am  I  en- 
croaching upon  my  neighbors'  rights? 
Am  I  notoYerstepping  the  sacred  bounds 
of  the  divine  Commandments  ?"  Such 
hunters  in  the  service  of  lust,  such  rob- 
bers of  the  possessions,  or  the  honor, 
of  a  neighbor,  such  murderers  of  both 
their  neighbor's  soul  and  body,  have 
their  being.  Oh,  my  beloved,  not  in  the 
wilderness  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  alone,  but  right  here  in  our 
own  city.  Here  they  do  not  carry 
daggers  or  guns,  but  may  be  apparelled 
in  very  fine  coats,  adorned  with  most 
polished  manners,  people  highly  dis- 
tinguished who  pass  for  extremely  ami- 
able among  the  fashionable  world.  And 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  thieves  and 
murderers,  swindled  of  their  honor  and 
wounded  in  their  souls — alas!  so  many 
are  lying  half  dead  in  a  city  like  ours  ! 
We  find  here  poor  girls  whose  inno- 
cence, honor  and  happiness  for  life 
have  been  betrayed  by  unscrupulous 
tempters  and  temptresses,  unhappy 
wives  mistreated  and  trampled  upon  by 
heartless  men  who  first  robbed  them 
of  their  marriage  portion  in  earthly  pos- 
sessions, or  in  youthful  strength  and 
bloom;  young  men  whom  their  evil 
companions  have  deprived  of  their 
faith,  their  good  principles,  their  powers 
of  body  and  soul.  These  compel  us  to 
declare,  '*  They  have  fallen  among  mur- 
derers." Now  and  again,  we  oome 
across  some  honest  man,  an  industrioos 
laborer,  who,  by  painful  sacrifice,  has 
accumulated  small  savings,  which  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
speculator,  or  a  hard-hearted  creditor, 


or  a  malignant  rival,  or  some  thought- 
less friend,  under  whose  hands  the 
whole  of  it  has  been  frittered  away, 
and  now  his  troop  of  small  children 
suffer  poverty.  Oh,  such  people  are  to 
be  pitied,  unfortunate  victims  of  un- 
scrupulous self-seeking!  But  still  more 
unfortunate  than  they  are  the  thieves 
and  murderers,  even  though  the  ma- 
jority of  them  may  never  appear  before 
a  human  court  of  justice ;  they  are  ap- 
proaching a  great  Judge  of  whom  it  is 
said,  **  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God.*'  Already, 
here  below,  they  bear  about  their  sen- 
tence in  their  conscience  a  hell  within 
their  hearts,  of  which  the  Lord  says, 
''  Their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  flre  is 
not  quenched." 

Oh,  my  beloved,  whatever  we  engage 
in  let  us  take  well  to  heart  the  question, 
'*  Who  is  my  neighbor,  and  what  do  I 
owe  him?"  Face  to  face  with  the 
omniscient  One,  let  each  examine  him- 
self; inquiring,  '*  Am  I,  perhaps,  a  mur- 
derer; if  not  of  my  neighbor's  body,  yet 
of  his  soul  ?  Is  my  conscience  clear  not 
only  of  the  blood  but  also  of  the  tears  of 
any  wronged  fellow-being  ?  Have  those 
roots  in  my  heart  been  destroyed  from 
which  such  evil  fruits  might  ripen  to- 
day, to-morrow,  or  any  day;  the  self- 
seeking  that  forgets  Gk>d  and  neighbor; 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  which  wars  against 
the  Spirit,  and  that  lovelessness  of  which 
the  apostle  says,  *' Whosoever  hateth 
his  brother  is  a  murderer'*?  Let  us 
repent  of  what  we  ought  to  repent, 
make  reparation  for  what  we  can  still 
make  reparation,  and  bring  that  for 
which  we  cannot  atone  penitently  to  the 
cross  of  the  Bedeemer  of  the  world,  and 
with  it  fall  humbly  before  the  mercy- 
seat  of  the  Eternal  Propitiator  to  whom 
David  lifted  up  his  blood-stained  hands 
imploring,  ''  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Gk>d, 
according  tothy  loving-kindness,accord- 
ing  unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender 
mercies,  blot  out  my  transgressions.  For 
I  acknowledge  my  transgressions;  and 
my  sin  is  ever  before  me.  Deliver  me  from 
blood-guiltiness,  O  God,  thou  God  of  my 
salvation,  and  my  tongue  shall  sing 
alond  of  my  rl%hUoM&XL«w^V' — ^^^"^a^ 
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IL  And  even  if  yon  are  innocent  of 
blood-gniltiness,  dear  Ohriatian,  the 
question  forces  itself  upon  yon  for  an 
answer, Who  is  my  neighbor?  Although 
your  attitude  toward  the  question  may 
not  be  that  of  a  thief  and  a  murderer, 
may  not  your  yiews  be  those  of  the 
priest  and  the  Leyite?  "And  by  chance 
there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that 
way;  and  when  he  saw  him  he  passed 
by  on  the  other  side.  And  likewise  a 
LcTite,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came 
and  looked  en  him,  and  passed  by  on 
the  other  side." 

Now,  these  were  neither  thieves  nor 
highwaymen.  Of  course,  these  servants 
of  the  Lord  were  pursuing  their  way 
most    irreproachably,    not   only  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  but  throughout 
their  whole  earthly  career.    Indeed,  if 
their  conversation  bad  been  directed  to 
this  experience,  they  likely  would  not 
only  have  expressed  the  most  virtuous 
indignation  at  those  rufiians,  but,  also, 
beautiftil  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
victim,  all  the  while  producing  most 
satisfying  reasons  for  their  course  un- 
der the  circumstances.      Either  they 
were  on  business  that  required  haste, 
so  they  could  not  delay  without  dis- 
turbing their  whole  plan  of  travel.    Or 
they  had  reason  to  think  the  man  al- 
ready half-dead,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  done  for  him.  Or  they  had  no  band- 
ages, no  remedies  along;  and,  besides, 
were  liable  to  feel  faint  at  sight    of 
blood.      Or,   they  did  not    know  but 
those  cutthroats  might  still  be  prowling 
in  the  neighborhood,  and,  unless  they 
made  haste,   they,  too,   might  be  at- 
tacked; and  what  good  would  that  do 
the  wounded  man?    Come  to  think, 
this  bleeding  fellow  might  have  been 
some  dangerous  rough,  who  had  brought 
these  injuries  on  himself  in  a  fight, 
and  his  misfortune  be  all  his  own  fault. 
Who  knows,  he  may  have  been  a  Sa- 
maritan, one  of  those  half-heathens!  Of 
course,  if  it  had  been  some  acquaintance, 
one  of  their  neighbors,  they  would  then 
have  spared  no  pains  for  his  rescue. 
In  short,  these  were  men  of  the  highest 
respectability,  concerning  whose  con- 
duct in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect. 


certainly  no  evil  could  be  spoken — 
however,  alas,  no  good  1  Not  anything 
more  than  is  rigidly  demanded  for 
duty  1  People  whose  entire  righteousnesa 
consisted  in  the  pharisaic  merit,  '*I 
thank  thee,  O  God,  that  I  am  no  thief, 
not  unjust,  not  an  adulterer."  To  the 
question.  Who  is  my  neighbor?  thia 
would  have  been  the  response  from 
their  inmost  heart,  "  Charity  begins  at 
home.*' 

And  now,  beloved,  how  much  fellow- 
feeling  this  priest  and  Levite  would 
find  among  our  highly  respectable  peo- 
ple to-day?     How  many,  even  among 
us,  can  sum  up  all  their  righteousness 
when  they  say,  '*  No  one  can  accuse  me 
of  anything  bad  P  No,  nor  of  anything 
good !    "  I  do  my  duty " — but  never 
anything  beyond  I    '<  I  would  not  harm 
a  chicken  "—no,  nor  benefit  a  human 
being !    But  let  some  violent  deed  oc- 
cur anywhere,and,  oh,they  overflow  with 
virtuous  indignation,  neither  the  police 
nor  the  law  interpose  swiftly  enough. 
And  when,  be  the  agency  human  or 
providential,    fire   or   water   produces 
great  destitution,  how  eloquent  their 
sympathy,    how    full     of    benevolent 
wishes  for  their  fellow-men  I    But,  one 
thing  you  must  never  require,  that  they 
do  anything,  or  give  anything,  or  take 
any  risks,  or  make  any  sacrifice,  or  suf- 
fer in  any  way  for  their  neighbor.    If 
you  demand  that,  they  will  pass  by  like 
the  priest  and  the  Levite,  and  have  a 
thousand   ways  of  getting  out  of  it,  a 
thousand  excuses  for  not  helping.     If  it 
is  a  question  of  giving,  they  tell  yon 
that  this  matter  of  begging  and  solicita- 
tion has  no  end  !    Besides,  either  the 
damage  is  so  small,  "  The  people  can 
get  along  of  themselves,"  or  it  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  '<  My  gulden  or  groschen 
will  not  mend  matters."    ''And,  then, 
can  we  place  confidence  in  the  reports; 
who  really  knows  whether  it  is  not  ex> 
aggerated,   or  whether    we    can    trust 
those  who  receive  the  contributions,  or 
whether  our  money  will  be  wisely  dis- 
pensed ?" — and  their  money  remains  in 
their  pockets.    Require  some  personal 
service  in  the  case  of  a  stranger  in  need, 
a  sick  person  who  ought  to  be  visited» 
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some  poor  person  who  shonld  be  looked 
after,  or  ask  them  to  nnite  with  some 
beneyolent  assooiation—and  either  thej 
will  have  "  do  time,'*  or  they  '*  suffer 
from  a  natxmil  aversion  for  any  scene  of 
distress/*  or  they  *'  fear  to  be  too  much 
affected,'*  or  "  the  association  contains 
this  one  or  that  one  **  with  whom  they 
are  *'  not  on  good  terms  " — and  they  re- 
main away.  Bat  the  true  reason  under- 
lying all  is  their  reflection  that  charity 
begins  at  home.  However,  in  case  some 
nnnsnal  impulse  should  float  a  priest 
or  Levite  like  that  out  beyond  his 
precious  self— who,  then,  is  his  neigh- 
bor ?  His  own  flesh  and  blood,  his  wife 
and  child,  brother  and  sister,  some  one 
whom  he  loves,  just  as  a  brute  loves  its 
young;  someone  for  whom  he  naturally 
exercises  care,  just  as  a  bird  provides  for 
the  brood  in  its  own  nest,  from  a  blind 
impulse  of  nature.  And  you  want  to 
make  a  yirtue  of  that  ?  **  For  if  ye  love 
them  which  love  you,  what  reward 
have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans 
the  same  ?  And  if  you  salute  your 
brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more 
than  others  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans 
so?"— Matt  v:  46,  47.  Or,  when  the 
charitable  impulse  occasionally  wins 
an  unusual  victory,  so  that  really,  for 
once,  some  one  beyond  the  most  inti- 
mate circle  receives  some  benefit,  it  has 
cost  an  inner  struggle,  and  is  yielded 
only  to  escape  humiliation  or  disgrace; 
or  it  is  accompanied  with  secret  self -ap- 
plause under  the  impression  that  now 
something  really  beyond  one*s  due  has 
been  achieved;  or,  it  is  given  grudg- 
ingly, after  anxious  calculation  lest  it 
might  cost  too  much,  since  the  deep 
undertone  of  their  being  is  the  never- 
ending  refrain,  *' Charity  begins  at 
home.*' 

Oh,  ye  icy  souls,  ye  hearts  of  rock, 
what  would  God's  world  look  like  if 
such  as  you  had  had  the  management 
and  the  keeping  of  it?  No  orphan's 
home  for  the  fatherless  would  ever  have 
been  erected,  no  hospital  ever  founded 
for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  no  missionary 
have  sailed  out  to  the  blind  heathen,  no 
hero  ever  marched  down  to  death  for 
his  fatherland,  no  work  of  fjedth  ever 


been  accomplished,  no  deed  of  love 
performed,  none  would  have  heeded, 
though  poor  humanity  had  gone  on 
bleeding  to  death  from  its  thousand 
wounds,  physical  evils  and  moral  in- 
juries;—and  you,  you  would  wash  your 
hands  in  innocency,  sit  under  your  own 
fig-tree  in  peace,  yoar  motto  would  re- 
main: '*  Charity  begins  at  home."  But 
what  if  God  the  Lord  were  to  measure 
yon  with  the  measure  you  mete,  were 
to  harden  His  heart  against  you,  to 
close  His  hands  unto  you,  to  grant  you 
only  what  you  deserve,  and  nothing 
more,  to  abandon  you  to  your  human 
weakness  amid  the  thousand  dangers 
which  threaten  you  unawares,  and  to 
wrap  himself  up  in  His  divine  glory 
and  confine  himself  to  His  Uessed 
heaven — what  would  become  of  you? 
Is  it  not  on  grace  that  you  depend  for 
all  that  you  have  and  are,  on  unmerited 
grace?  Is  it  not  love,  free  love,  by 
which  you  live  and  have  your  being? 
Are  you  not  the  recipient  of  compassion, 
pure  compassion,  with  every  piece  of 
bread  you  eat,  every  draught  of  water 
you  drink,  every  breath  of  air  you 
breathe?  And  has  this  kindness  of 
your  Creator  and  Keeper  never  yet  so 
touched  your  heart  as  to  make  it  well 
up  in  gratitude  toward  Him,  and  in 
compassion  for  His  creatures?  And 
having  experienced  this  most  God-like 
rapture,  did  you  never  long  to  taste 
that  "  to  give  is  more  blessed  than  to 
receive"?  And  has  your  soul  never 
been  overcome  by  that  most  human  of 
all  impulses,  to  '<  weep  with  those  that 
weep"?  Pursue  your  way,  then  dis- 
appear f^om  the  world  like  the  priest 
and  the  Levite  in  the  parable,  leaving 
no  trace,  no  gratitude,  and  no  blessing. 
A  nobler  figure  claims  our  attention. 

Let  us  revive  our  hearts  in  the  good 
Samaritan.  <<  But  a  certain  Samaritan, 
as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was; 
and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  com- 
passion on  him,  and  went  to  him,  and 
bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil 
and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own 
beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and 
took  care  of  him.  And  on  the  morrow 
when  he  depcAt^d^  Vki^  \ak:»^  <tqN»  n^^>» 
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H*  teth  ev«A  cMt  them  oC"  «*  There's 
•a  «i4  o#  ftll  oar  ftiie  e^McUtioiu! 
Fropheey  breaks  dova !  Godeui*t  keep 
Bis  eriotraet !  Beligioo  u  a  fulare ! 
We  told  jro<i  CO  T 

Bai  vh**  <lo4a  God  sKy  to  them  ia  re- 
plj,  "Tbiu  tetth  the  Lord  :  .  .  .  I 
win  caaJie  *  Bruieh  of  Bigfateooeae—  to 
gfov  ap  aato  Da^id.  .  .  •  .David  shell 
sorer  wsat »  aiea  to  sit  apoa  the  throae 
of  the  hoase  of  UmeL  .  .  .  If  je  eea 
hreek  m  j  eoveaeat  of  the  dey,  aad  m  j 
eoreaaat  of  the  aight  .  .  .  thea  aiej 
alio  m J  eoveaeat  with  Darid  be  brokea. 
•  «  »  If  my  eoveaeat  of  day  aad  aight 
jteiii  aot.  if  I  here  aot  eppoiated  the 
ordiaaacee  of  hearea  mad  eerth;  thea 
will  I  eleo  eeet  away  the  seed  of  Jseob, 
•ad  of  Darid  my  serraat,**  etc  Thos 
God  remiDds  the  skeptic  aad  the  doabter 
that  His  coreaaat  with  His  Chnrch  is 
as  Arm  as  that  with  day  aad  aight,  and 
when  man  can  break  the  one  he  can 
break  the  other,  and  not  sooner.  The 
coming  captirity  of  Jadab,  instead  of 
being  the  knell  and  end  of  the  Chnrcb, 
was  only  to  discipline  and  save  the 
Chareh  for  a  pnrer  and  mightier  fntare. 
BkepticiMm  shoold  see  its  folly  in  dae 
time  and  be  silenceil.  Those  who  trusted 
God  should  hare  their  reward.  And  so 
the  end  proved  for  both. 

XoWy  as  it  was  in  Jeremiah's  time,  so 
it  has  ever  been,  and  still  is.  We  of 
to-day  are  in  the  midst  of  a  skeptical 
age,  an<l  mnno  good  people  are  alarmed 
at  the  growth  of  doabt,  and  at  coldness 
and  troubles  in  the  churches.  Some 
of  the  niinistry,  godly  men  too,  are  un- 
easy, and  foariDg  desolations  in  Zion,  a 
decay  of  fuith,  and  an  age  of  moral  and 
spiritual  darkness.  These  good  men 
firmly  beliave  in  the  IruJOk.  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  they  seem  to  have  lost 
something  of  their  fuith  in  its  conquer- 
ing potr<r.  They  lack  that  graotl  and 
sublime  confidence  in  the  Gospel  they 
preach,  and  w  hich  has  God  for  its  author, 
that  the  glorious  old  Greek  had  in  the 
|)owor  of  the  machines  he  himself  had 
built.  "  Doa  pou  std,  kai  ion  kosmon 
kinhd  f^CAve  me  where  I  may  stand, 
and  I  will  move  the  world  ! ' 


It  WM  AfckoMdei.  tha^ 
ematirisa  aad  mrrhenirisa  of  the 
aadeat  world,  who  eaid  tkal»  ai»  sit- 
tiag  in  his  diair  aad  woridag  the  lerer 
of  his  eoapoaad  wiadlaas  aad  paDeys 
with  one  head,  he  drew  the  fsDy 
aaained  aad  loaded  giiley  aooas  the 
sends  to  the  feet  of  his  aeloaiahed  kia^ 
Hiero.  It  was  a  bold  aeyiag,  that  he 
eoald  "  more  the  world,"  bat  he  knew 
of  aharder  thiagthaa  thattodo.  Pyth- 
agocBs  had  taaght.  at  Crotooa,  the  trae 
theory  of  the  solar  syiteai,  ia  its  sab- 
flteaoe,  two  haadred  years  before  Hioo 
reigaed  ia  Syracoaeu  And  so  Archi- 
medean who  was  also  a  great  astioaomer, 
mast  hare  known  of  the  earth's  diaiaal 
aad  orbital  motioa.  And  thas  he  kaew 
of  a  Car  harder  thiag  thaa  to  more  this 
swinging  world,  a  trifle  ia  its  elastie 
path:  namely,  (o  Mtop  U  from  tmoicmgf 
His  hand  oonld  more  the  lerer  of  his 
windlass  and  draw  the  loaded  galley; 
and  any  modem  "hoase-morer,**  with 
his  jack-screws  and  horse-capetans,  his 
compound  pulley-blocks,  cables  and 
rollers,  can  do  far  greater  things.  Bat 
what  arm  of  flesh,  what  human  me- 
chanics, shall  turn  or  stop  the  crank 
that  revolves  this  world  upon  its  axis ! 

And  yet,  it  is  just  this  stupendous 
rotation  of  the  globe  to  which  God  ap- 
peals as  the  perpetual  and  most  palpa- 
ble of  all  witnesses  of  His  power;  and 
as  a  witness  that  he  will  keep  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  and  His  Church  and  min- 
istry at  their  glorious  work  till  time 
shall  be  no  more.  What  does  God  mean 
by  His  *' covenant  of  day  and  night?*' 
Why,  we  of  to-day  know  just  what  thai 
means.  Whether  Jeremiah  understood 
the  motions  of  the  earth  or  not,  we  can- 
not say.  He  lived  a  century  before 
Pythagoras,  but  Pythagoras  brought  his 
philosophy  from  Egypt  and  Babylon  to 
Greece  and  Italy.  It  is  probable  that  the 
knowledge  of  planetary  motion  is  as 
old,  at  least,  as  the  book  of  Job,  possi- 
bly far  older.  Certainly,  correct  Chinese 
and  Babylonian  astronomical  records 
go  back  beyond  David's  time.  But,  at 
any  rate,  God  knew  what  He  meant^  for 
He  made  the  worlds  and  all  their  laws. 
He  knew  that  to  speak  of  **  breaking 
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^is  coTonant  of  day  and  night  in  their 
reason  "  was  equal  to  saying:  "  If  yon 
•can  stop  the  daily  rotation  I  have  given 
to  this  earth,  then  yon  may  stay  the  on- 
ward rolling  wheels  of  my  Messiah's 
ohariot  from  the  conquest  of  the  world  !'* 
That's  what  Grod  meant,  and  He  has 
thas  far  made  good  His  word.  Jadah, 
like  Israel,  for  her  sins,  went  into  cap- 
tivity. But,  unlike  Israel,  Judah  was 
"brought  back  to  do  God's  work  for  ages 
longer;  and  perhaps  for  more  work  in 
the  future  than  we  now  understand. 
The  Davidic  and  Aaronic  lines  of  gene- 
alogy are  indeed  lost.  Not  a  Jew  on 
earth  can  prove  his  descent  from  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  But  the  '<  Branch 
of  Eighteousness  "  has  **  grown  up  unto 
David."  "  Great  David'i  greater  Son  " 
reigns,  with  ever-widening  sway.  "David 
shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  his 
throne."  The  "man  Christ  Jesus"  is 
King  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Our 
"Great  High  Priest "  ministers  forever 
for  us  in  such  a  *'Holy  of  Holies"  as 
Aaron  never  knew.  The  Church  lives 
and  grows.  Her  ministers  are  thou- 
sands of  thousands.  "  As  the  host  of 
heaven  cannot  be  numbered,  neither 
the  sand  of  the  sea  measured,"  no  more 
can  her  people.  The  earth  rolls  onward, 
bringing  "  day  and  night  in  their  sea- 
-son,"  and  the  sun  hears  the  missionary 
Angelas  chiming  around  the  globe. 

The  Boston  infidel,  George  Chainey, 
declared  at  a  recent  Freethinker's  con- 
vention: '<  Science  has  conquered.  .  .  . 
Miracles  and  Providence  must  go  out 
before  immutable  law;  God  must  give 
up  the  ghost  before  the  indestructibility 
of  force  and  the  motion  of  matter,  etc." 
So  the  poor  chatterer  has  served  an 
eviction  notice  on  God.  He  must  vacate 
the  universe  He  has  made,  and  which 
exists  only  as  the  visible  expression  of 
His  upboldiDg  power.  Ah,  it  will  be  a 
wild  day  for  Cbainey  when  God  lets 
things  drop  !  And  yet  we  see  no  signs 
of  God's  going.  His  old  witnesses  fail 
not.  The  earth  rolls  on.  The  old  cov- 
enant of  day  and  night  stands.  They 
still  make  good  their  old  time-tables,  to 
a  Recond,  every  day  in  the  year,  God 
«till  stands  at  the  crank  of  nature,  and 


she  comes  to  time  on  the  second,  age 
after  age.  Laplace  has  demonstrated 
that  the  earth's  rotation  has  not  varied 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  second  since 
the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  2,000 
years  ago !  Nature  goes  to  the  dogs 
very  slowly  indeed  I  And  just  so  €k>d*8 
Church  moves  on,  growing,  building, 
saving  souls,  enlightening  the  world, 
taking  the  earth  for  Christ  And  what 
are  skepticism  and  atheism  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  Have  they  ever  comprehended 
the  infinity  of  that  Power  against  which 
they  are  measuring  themselves? 

My  brethren,  have  we  ourselves  ever 
thought  of  the  grandeur  of  Jeremiah's 
witnesses  for  God,  the  motions  of  the 
worlds  in  space?  Let  us  study  this 
sublime  illustration  for  a  few  moments. 
Look  at  the  daily  rotation  of  this  globe, 
and  imagine  the  power  necessary  to  pro- 
duce and  maintain  this  rotation.  I  con- 
fess myself  very  fond  of  steam-engineSy 
and  proud  that  my  understanding  was 
gained  with  my  hand  on  the  steam  lever 
as  well  as  in  the  college  class-room. 
There  is  more  of  morai  grandeur,  more 
of  character-building  power,  in  a  great 
steam-engine,  in  splendid  order  and 
gloriously  doing  its  useful  work  in  the 
world,  than  in  any  other  material  work 
of  man.  It  is  the  highest  expression  of 
human  power.  Now  suppose  we  see 
what  God's  oath  of  day  and  night  means 
when  represented  by  steam  mechanics. 
Let  us  build  our  engine  and  run  this  re- 
volving globe  awhile  by  steam  power. 

The  earth  is  not  a  flat  fly-wheel  set 
upon  its  edge,  but  a  massive  sphere, 
8,000  miles  in  diameter.  So,  by  the  ratio 
of  size  of  shaft  to  size  of  paddle-wheel 
on  a  large  steamboat,  the  earth  must  be 
slung  on  a  steel  shaft  about  250  miles 
in  diameter  and  10,000  miles  long.  It 
must  be  driven  by  an  engine  whose 
cylinder  should  measure  1,200  miles 
bore  and  2,000  miles  stroke,  having  a 
piston-rod  100  miles  thick  and  2,500 
miles  long,  working  by  a  connection 
rod  3,000  miles  long  on  a  crank  of  1,000 
miles  arm,  with  a  wrist  200  miles  long 
and  fifty  miles  thick.  The  piston  of 
this  engine  will  make  but  one  revo- 
lution daily;  but  to  do  that  it  will  travel 
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4^000  milM,  at  an  ayerage  Teloeity  of 
nearly  three  miles  a  minnte.  The  work- 
ing capacity  of  this  engine  will  be  aboat 
fonrieen  tlioiuand  million  (fourteen 
billion)  horse-power.  It  moat  be  con- 
trolled by  an  automatic  goyemor  of  in- 
fallible accuracy,  and  supplied  with  in- 
exhaustible fuel  and  oil;  and  so  run  on, 
day  and  night,  never  starting  a  bolt, 
nor  heating  a  journal,  nor  wearing  out 
a  box,  age  after  age.  The  iron  bed- 
frame  for  this  machine  must  be  10,000 
miles  square  and  4,000  miles  high,  and 
not  tremble  a  hair  under  the  stroke  that 
driyes  the  equatorial  rim  of  this  fly- 
wheel globe  up  to  a  steady  yelodty  of 
■eyenteen  and  one-half  miles  a  minute, 
twenty  times  the  velocity  oi  a  lightning 
express  train!  Who'll  take  the  con- 
tract to  bnild  and  run  this  engine? 
Who'll  furnish  our  Archimedes  his  **^^\k 
8td"  the  where  it  may  stand  ?  WhoU 
build  the  masonry  underpinning  for 
that  vast  bed-frame?  But  it  can  have  no 
underpinning.  The  yast  mass  must  fly 
through  space  in  the  earth's  orbit  around 
the  sun,  with  a  velocity  of  more  than 
1,100  miles  a  minute.  The  Armstrong 
100-ton  steel  rifle  sends  its  2,000  pound 
steel  projectile  at  the  rate  of  1,600  feet 
per  second  clean  through  a  solid 
wrought-iron  plate  22  inches  thick.  But 
God  fires  this  globe,  8,000  miles  in  diam- 
eter, through  space  with  60}  times  the 
yelocity  of  the  mon»ter  projectile,  and 
2,000  times  that  of  an  express  train  at 
34  miles  per  hour.  And  our  engine  that 
gives  it  its  day-and-night  rotation  must 
fly  with  it,  at  that  speed,  and  never 
lose  a  stroke !  And  these  are  very  slow 
among  the  velocities  of  the  starry 
worlds.  And  yet  these  velocities  only 
represent  what  God  does  every  moment 
by  the  abiding  force  of  that  first  im- 
pulse He  gave  to  this  silent  spinning 
globe  when  He  shot  it  from  His  creating 
hand  like  a  top  from  a  boy's  finger! 
"The  indestructibility  of  force  and  the 
motion  of  matter,"  instead  of  banishing 
God  from  nature,  demand  and  demon- 
strate an  Itffinite  VolUiorud  Energy  behind 
them,  as  the  only  ultimate  force  in  the 
universe;  as  the  highest  philosophy  now 
ooncedes. 


Now,  it  was  our  God  who  boilt  thia 
flying  machine^  and  set  it  at  work  re- 
volving out  our  day  and  nig^t,  and 
flashing  the  rosy  miracle  of  sunrise  and 
sunset  around  the  world !  And  it  waa 
that  same  God  who  also  framed  the  plan 
of  onr  redemption  by  His  Son,  and  set  up 
His  kingdom  on  the  earth;  and  He  says 
to  the  skeptic:  '*  When  you  can  stop 
the  one,  you  can  stop  the  olkarl  Just  you 
try  your  hand  on  my  day-and-night 
engine  first,  and  then  see  about  Chria- 
tianity: 

"  Once  luve  I  sworn  by  my  boUneas; 
I  will  not  he  onto  Darid: 
His  seed  shsll  endure  forerer. 
And  his  throne  as  the  son  before  me. 
It  shall  be  established  forerer  as  the  moon. 
And  as  the  faithful  wimess  in  the  sky." 

—Elkan  the  ExrakiU,  m  Pul  Ixxxiz:  S6-3T. 

Now,  imagine  the  infidel  trying  to 
seize,  in  its  mighty  sweep,  the  flying 
crank  that  runs  this  globe,  to  stop  its 
revolution  !  What  then  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  a  man  caught  and  whirled  and 
mangled  on  a  little  factory  shaft,  re- 
duced to  a  shapeless  pulp  in  a  mo- 
ment ?  Even  so  it  has  ever  been  with 
those  who  have  tried  to  stop  the  engino 
of  Christianity,  Judas  Iscariot  tried  it 
before  the  Divine  Machinist  had  fairly 
got  it  running.  But  his  effort  to  -stop 
it  started  it  going,  and  its  first  revolu- 
tion struck  him — and  he  made  haste  to- 
hang  himself.  Herod  Agrippa  L  tried 
it.  He  "killed  James  the  brother  of 
John  with  the  sword ;  and  when  he  saw 
that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  proceeded 
to  seize  Peter  also."  But  God's  angel 
unlocked  Peter,  and  sent  the  worms, 
OS  God's  sheriffs,  to  seize  Herod » 
Julian,  the  Apostate,  the  most  gifted^ 
learned,  and  active  of  all  the  Roman 
emperors,  tried  it,  with  all  the  culture 
of  Greece  in  his  head,  and  the  sceptro 
of  the  Boman  empire  in  his  hand — and 
died,  exclaiming  in  despair:  "Thou 
hast  conquered,  O,  Galilean  ! "  Voltaire, 
the  wit  of  Europe,  tried  to  stop  it,  cry- 
ing and  writing  for  years  :  "Crush  the 
wretch!  Do  crush  the  wretch!"  meaning 
Jesus;  and  earth  and  heaven  fled  from 
the  ghastly  recantations,  the  unendur- 
able horrors  of  the  most  hideous  death- 
bed of  the  centuries!  Poor,  vulgar,  besot- 
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ted,  though  able,  Tom  Paine,  tried  it. 
When  he  had  published  his  "  Age  of 
Eeason'Xwhioh  Ben  jaminFranklin,  him- 
self, like  Paine,  a  Deist,  conjured  him  to 
bum  rather  than  to  publish),  he  said, 
in  his  vanity,  that  he  had  *'  passed  as  an 
axeman  through  that  gloomy  and  mias- 
matic forest  called  Christianity,  and 
hacked  and  felled  and  grubbed  it  bey- 
ond all  possibility  of  ever  sprouting 
again  ! "  Poor  fool !  He  had  only  noisily 
woodpeckered  a  few  rotten  limbs  that 
had  already  fallen!  The  glorious  forest 
still  waved  on  in  health  and  mnjesty, 
shaking  down  its  golden  fruit  that  feeds 
a  thousand  ages  !  Paine,  too,  died  hor- 
ribly in  New  York,  after  being  pulled 
out  of  the  gutter  for  several  years  at 
New  Eochelle.  His  uneasy  bones  have 
tried  to  test  in  two  continents,  and 
failed  in  both.  His  cenotaph,  at  New 
Bochelle,  is  being  destroyed  for  relics 
by  the  vandalism  of  his  own  disciples. 
His  house  and  farm  were  the  property 
and  home  of  one  of  my  Methodist 
*  stewards  "  during  my  pastorate  there, 
and  the  room  in  which  he  wrote  his  in- 
sane **  Age  of  Keason  "  I  enjoyed  as  the 
** Prophet's  chamber"  for  Methodist 
preachers  !  To-day,  the  very  press  that 
printed  the  **  Age  of  Keason,"  in  Paris, 
is  owned  by  a  Geneva  Bible  House  and 
kept  for  printing  only  Bibles  !  That's 
how  Paine  stopped  the  engine  of  Chris- 
tianity 1  To-day,  that  poor,  brilliant, 
blaspheming  mountebank,  Bob  Inger- 
soll,  and  a  host  of  lesser  lunatics  like 
him,  are  frantically  clutching  at  the 
tremendous  crank  !  When  it  hits  them, 
as,  alas  !  it  some  day  must,  we  shall  hear 
from  them— if  there  is  anything  left  to 
hear  from. 

And  80,  brethren,  day  and  night  move 
on,  and  the  glorious  engine  of  Christi- 
anity moves  on  also,  and  under  higher 
and  higher  pressure,  age  after  age.  It 
will  stop  when  day  and  night  stop,  and 
not  sooner.  When,  some  day,  sunrise 
arrives  an  hour  behind  time,  or  this 
revolving  globe  stops  with  a  sudden 
jolt,  and  we  fly  off  into  space  like  water 
from  a  grindstone;  then  may  we  believe 
that  infidelity  has  seized  earth's  flying 
crank  and   ended  Jehovah's  covenant 


of  day  and  night;  and  then  Ohristianity 
will  go  next  But  not  till  then  may  we 
believe  that  the  "  Great  Salvation  "  haa 
broken  down,  and  that  it  is  a  vain  thing 
for  a  poor  sinner  to  put  his  trust  in 
Him  whose  most  glorious  name  ia 
"Mighty-to-Save." 

But  there  is  more  than  our  mundane 
'*day  and  night "  in  Jeremiah's  figure. 
God  quotes  His  **  ordinances  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  the  solar  system  and  the 
whole  stellar  universe,  as  the  witnesses 
to  His  oath  concerning  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Church.    We  must  imagine  an 
engine  planted  in  the  sun,  which  shall 
have  force  enough  to  run  this  little  or- 
rery of  worlds,  which  we  style  **  (he  solar 
system,"  as  though  there  were  not  mil- 
lions of  solar  systems!    This  engine 
must  drive  a  crank  shaft,  strung  witli 
drums  of  different  sizes,  according  to 
the  velocities  to  be  given  to  the  several 
planets  which  their  belts  must  drive. 
One  belt  92,000.000  miles    long,  and 
double,  will  drive  our  little  earth.    A 
belt  of   500,000,000  miles,  double,  will 
drive  mighty  Jupiter.     A  belt  3,000,- 
000,000  miles  long,   and  double  that, 
will  drive  far-off  Neptune,   and  shoot 
him  around  his  orbit  of  18,000,000,000 
miles  circuit  once  in  165  of  our  years. 
From  his  orbit  the  sun  has  only  1-lOOOtU 
part  of  his  size,  as  seen  from  the  earth. 
What  an  engine  it  would  take  to  drive 
such  a  system  of  worlds  !     And  yet  this 
"  solar  system  "  is  only  ont  flying  speck 
in  our  own  starry  cluster  of  suns,  the 
«  milky  way";  and  this,  in  turn,  is  only 
one  of  the  countless  ''  milky  ways,"  the 
starry  clusters  that  dust  the  fields  of 
space  with  magnitudes  immeasurable 
and  velocities  inconceivable.    Think  of 
the  Infinilvide  of  Ibrce  that  floats  and 
whirls  this  universe  of  universes;  yet. 
He  who  framed  and  runs  this  maze  of 
sun-drifts    like  an  infinitely  complex 
and    infinitely  perfect  watch,    framed 
also  the  moral  and  spiritual  salvation 
of  an  undying  being  who  is  capable  of 
studying  the  watch,  and  of  adoring  the 
Watchmaker.    He  meant,  too,  that  His 
salvation  should,  in  this  world,  make 
us  morally  fit  for  any  other  world  Hq 
has  made.     WUo,  Wicu,  ^\iJOL  i'sax  v> 
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trust  His  work,  snd  the  workman  of 
snch  work?  Who  shall  fear  for  the  nl- 
timate  Tietory  of  truth  and  righteona- 
ness  in  this  world  of  EQs  making  ?  God's 
own  Son,  "by  whom  also  He  made  the 
worlds,**  is  the  "Head  of  the  Chnreh** 
and  the  "Captain  of  our  Salvation.** 
He  reigns  and  aaves  here  as  He  reigns 
and  saves  in  heaven  itsell  And  He 
shall  still  reign  and  still  aave  when  the 
nightmare  of  donbt  and  the  insanity 
of  unbelief  are  over  and  gone  forever. 


OH£SI?BOBTrS. 
Bt  Hknbt  M.  Booth,  D.D.  [Prkbttb- 

xian],  Enolswood,  K.  J. 
Tht  Lord  give  mercy  unto  the  house  of 
Onesiphoras,  for  he  oft  r^reshed  me,  and 
was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain,  Bui 
tohen  Its  was  in  Rome,  he  sought  me  out 
very  dU'igently  and  found  me.  The  Lord 
grant  unto  him  titat  he  may  find  mercy  €f 
the  Lord  in  ihfit  day;  and  in  how  many 
things  he  ministered  unto  me  at  Ephesus, 
thou  knowest  wry  wdL — 2  Tim.  i:  16- 
18. 

OimnPHOBUs  comes  into  view  as  a 
ahip  appears  npon  the  ocean  when  she 
crosses  the  pathway  of  the  moon.  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  life  before  or  after 
this  brief  contact  with  the  life  of  Paul. 
The  radiance  which  the  Apostle  casts 
upon  the  page  of  history  makes  Onesi- 
phorus  visible.  In  this  light  the  beauty 
of  a  noble  character,  whose  gentle  min- 
istrations were  the  solace  of  one  of 
God's  Bervnnts,  is  evident.  The  moon 
discovers  the  model  of  a  ship,  and  also 
her  course;  and  an  acquaintance  is 
formed  with  a  stranger  of  the  ancient 
time  because  he  stands  near  to  and  sym- 
pathizes with  a  notable  man.  So  true  is 
it  that  life  depends  for  its  efficiencyand 
its  estimate  upon  the  relations  which 
it  sustains,  and  that  obscurity  and  fame 
are  determined  by  the  perspective. 

The  Apostle  was  a  prisoner  in  a  Roman 
dungeon.  The  comforts  of  <*bis  own 
hired  house  "  were  no  longer  bis.  Nero 
was  the  Emperor.  Christianity  had 
been  charged  with  political  designs. 
The  sword  of  the  persecutor  was  red 
with  blood.  There  was  little  hope  of  a 
favorable  verdict  at  the  bar  of  Csesar. 


One  eompaakm  after  another  had  fovnd 
it  oonvenient  to  leaTe  PaoL    ''Only 
Lnka  is  with  me,"  was  tha  sad  an- 
nouncement which  Timothy  read  whoi 
he  opened  the  last  letter  of  his  honorad 
friend.    It  was  not  aafe  to  Tiait  sndi  a 
prisoner.    He  was  a  marked  man.   The 
caprice  of  the  Emperor  was  ready  to 
seixe  npon  any  protest.   His  spies  filled 
the  city.    A  single  word  from  hia  lips 
meant  instant  death.    He  had  deter- 
mined to  hold  Christianity  reaponaibla 
for  a  great  disaster  which  befell  Bome 
npon  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  year  64.  For 
then  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Talley  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  C»lian  Hilla,and 
marched   steadily   on    its    downward 
course  for  six  days  and  seven  nighta. 
Some  one  must  be  punished,  and  Nero 
selected  the  Christians  as  the  victims 
of  his  wrath.    His  own  gardens — the 
site  of  St  Peter's  Church — were  offered 
to  the  populace.     There,  in  the  midst 
of  a  gay  and  reckless  throng  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  among  whom  the  Emperor  him- 
self was  conspicuous  in  the  dress  of  a 
charioteer,  many  of  the  purest,  sweet- 
est saints  endured  the  agonies  of  mar- 
tyrdom, perishing  by  the  flames,  or  by 
the  rage  of  wild  beasts.  **  The  gardens," 
says    the   historian,    **were   thronged 
with  merry  crowds,  among  whom  the 
Emperor  moved  in  his  frivolous  degra- 
dation, and  on  every  side  were  men  dy- 
ing   slowly    on  their  cross  of  shame. 
Along  the  paths  of  those  gardens  on  the 
autumn  nights  were    ghastly  torches, 
blackening  the  ground  beneath  them 
with  streams  of  sulphurous  pitch,  and 
each  of  those  living  torches  was  a  martyr 
in  his  shirt  of  tire.    And  in  the  amphi- 
theatre hard  by,   in  sight    of    twenty 
thousand    spectators,    famished    dogs 
were  tearing  to  pieces  some  of  the  best 
and  purest  of  men  and  women,  hide- 
ously disguised  in  the  skins  of  bears 
and  wolves.     Thus  did  Nero  baptize 
in  the  blood  of  martyrs  the  city  which 
was  to  be  for  ages  the  capital  of  the 
world." 

While  Christianity  was  thus  enduring 
persecution,  OnGsiphorus,an  Ephesian, 
who  had  befriended  Paul  in  his  own 
city,  reached  Bome.    Ue  learned  that 
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the  Apostle,  aged  now  and  infirm,  was 
in  prison  and  in  chains.  He  deter- 
mined to  go  to  his  relief.  His  courage 
was  equal  to  his  sympathy.  "  He 
sought  me  out  very  diligently,  and 
found  me/'  is  the  grateful  testimony, 
which  implies  that  the  task  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  Then,  when  the 
aearch  was  successful,  he  came  again 
«nd  again  to  cheer  the  prisoner  of  the 
Lord,  doubtless  bringing  to  him  mes- 
sages of  sympathy  from  timid  friends, 
4ind  assurances  of  God's  presence  and 
help  from  his  own  soul.  How  long 
this  continued  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing;  but  it  would  seem  that  it 
could  not  have  been  very  long.  For,  in 
writing  to  Timothy,  Paul  does  not  send 
A  greeting  from  Onesiphorus,  which 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  worthy 
Ephesian  was  still  his  visitor;  nor  does 
he  send  a  greeting  to  Onesiphorus,  as 
he  would  have  done  if  the  good  man 
had  returned  to  his  home.  But  he 
simply  breathes  a  prayer  for  and  ex- 
tends a  salutation  to  the  family  of  his 
devoted  friend.  We  may  venture  the 
suggestion  that  the  fidelity  of  Onesi- 
phorus cost  him  his  life,  and  that,  be- 
fore Paul  was  beheaded  at  the  Ostian 
Oate,  this  truly  noble  Christian  man 
had  secured  his  reward.  Thus,  his 
heroism  is  gratefully  commemorated  by 
one  who  enjoyed  its  fruitage,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  earnest  desire  and 
hope  are  expressed  that  Onesiphorus 
may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord,  who  once 
said  that,  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethreu,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

As  we  read  these  few  sentences  of 
Paul's  letter  to  Timothy,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  unfailing  courtesy  of 
the  Apostle.  He  appreciates  the  atten- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  he  never  fails 
to  acknowledge  them  with  great  deli- 
cacy. His  letters  are  models  of  corre- 
spondence, so  dignified,  so  sincere,  so 
frank,  so  affectionate  !  They  are  filled 
\%-itb  personal  allusions,  which  exhibit 
the  social  character  of  this  eminent  man. 
In  the  ease  before  us,  we  witness  the 
refiDement  of  a  cultivated  gentleman 
who  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation 


of  a  friend's  attentions,  'The  Lord  give 
mercy  unto  the  house  of  Onesiphorus." 
**  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may 
find  mercy  Of  the  Lord  in  that  day  1" 
How  heart-felt !  How  genuine!  How 
delicate!  This  sturdy  soldier  of  the 
cross,  whose  valor  has  been  displayed 
upon  many  a  l>attle-field,  commends 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  by  his  courtesy. 
He  does  not  repel  men,  but  wins  them. 
One  of  the  wise  sayings  of  Hillel,  the  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  Babbin,  was  this: 
<<  Be  thou  of  Aaron's  disciples,  loving 
peace  and  seeking  for  peace,  loving  the 
creatures  and  attracting  them  to  the 
Law  r  Hillel  himself  was  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  his  own  teaching.  His 
gentleness  of  manner  was  associated 
with  firmness  of  principle  and  strength 
of  conviction.  Paul,  as  a  Pharisee, 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  many 
traditions  which  were  current  among 
the  Jews  concerning  the  renowned 
teacher,  and  his  own  character  must 
have  been  somewhat  a£fected  by  his  ad- 
miration for  one  whose  virtues  were 
praised  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem. 
*<  Let  a  man  be  always  gentle  like  Hillel, 
and  not  hasty  like  8hammai»"  was  an 
oft-repeated  injunction.  Cktmaliel,  the 
teacher  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  was  the 
grandson  of  Hillel,  and  the  school 
which  the  future  Apostle  entered  was 
pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  cour- 
tesy. Then,when  our  Lord  taught  that 
zealous  Pharisee  and  led  him  to  realize 
the  sinfulness  of  his  mistaken  zeal  which 
had  made  him  a  persecutor,  and  gave 
him  a  new  appreciation  of  the  excel- 
lence of  humble  service  and  gentle  min- 
istrations, he  advanced  to  a  new  recog- 
nition of  the  duty  and  the  opportunity 
of  courtesy. 

I  regard  courtesy  as  one  of  the  efficierU 
graces  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  the 
polished  mirror  which  reflects  the 
most  light.  Bluntness, coarseness,  rude- 
ness, are  not  evidences  of  strength.  The 
courtesy  of  Lord  Chesterfield  is  not  the 
courtesy  of  Paul.  For  Chesterfield,  in 
his  letters  to  his  son,  exhibits  his  lack 
of  sincerity,  his  wont  of  principle.  His 
courtesy  is  only  a  thin  veneer,  wUIaV^ 
has  received  conaVwiX.  rci^iJtiYvisL''^^^'^^  ^ 
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is   worn    oat    Panrs  oonrtesy  is  the 
real  wood,  which  is  solid  down  to  the 
heart.     The  Christian  heart  is  always 
ready  to  sustain  the  Christian  manner; 
and  the  Christian  manner  is  Christ's 
manner.    He  commended  truth  by  iiis 
address.    "  The  common  people  heard 
him  gladly."    Little  children  rejoiced 
in  his  welcome  and  smile.  The  wretched 
ontcasts  of  society  heard  from  him  those 
words  of  considerate  hope  which  stimu- 
lated them  to  seek  a  better  life.    The 
afflicted  felt  the  tender  pressure  of  his 
hand  when  he  reached  out  to  them  a 
sympathy  which  is  divine.  **  Thy  gentle- 
ness," the  Psalmist  said,  in  his  prayer 
to  God,  <*hath  made  me  great."    Take 
almost  any  incident  of  the  life  of  Christ; 
that,  for  the  present,  connected   with 
the  restoration  of  the  child  of  Jairns, 
and  how  wonderfully   courteous   our 
Lord  is  1    Jairus  approaches  him  in  an 
agony  of  despair.    His  little  daughter  is 
dying.      He   has  exhausted  every  re- 
source save  this  one.    He  casts  him- 
self at  the  Master's  feet  and  beseeches 
him  to  heal  the  child.    The  response  is 
prompt    Jairus  finds  an  answer  to  his 
prayer.    Even  when  they  are  met  by 
certain  messengers,  who  announce  that 
death  has  made  farther  efforts  unneces- 
sary, a  calm,  gentle  voice  reassures  the 
sorrowful  parent :  *'  Be  not  afraid,  only 
believe."  At  the  door  itself  of  the  cham- 
ber, where  death  has  secured  a  momen- 
tary triumph,  there  are  the  same  restful 
assurances  as  before :  **  The  damsel  is 
not  dead  but  sleepeth."     And  at  the 
couch  of  the  maiden,  how  tenderly  does 
he  speak,  saying,  **Talitha,  cumi.  Dam- 
sel, arise  I"    Can  you  wonder  that  such 
courtesy   as    his    secured    him    many 
friends  among  the  poor  and  Buffering  ? 
Does  it  seem  strange  that  a   similar 
courtesy  has  led  mankind  as  with  mag- 
netic power?    And  yet,  we  carry  too 
little  of  it  with  us  into  the  practical 
work  of  daily  life.    There    is  many  a 
man  whose  business  hours  never  hear  a 
single  kind  word — a  "  thank  you  "—an 
•*if   you    please."      Service    becomes 
drudgery.     The  rich  and  the  poor  draw 
apart.      Hostile   camps  are  organized. 
Men  who  should  be  friends  look  angrily 


at  one  another.  There  is  a  better  way 
for  the  home,  the  shop  and  the  count- 
ing-room. It  is  Christ's  way,  and  Panl's 
way,  and  the  way  of  all  who  manifest 
with  them  the  true  spirit  of  love.  When 
we  come  to  realise  that  we  evidence  our 
strength  by  our  courtesy,  that  a  strong 
man  can  be  truly  courteous,  we  shall 
prize  this  beautiful  Christian  grace,  and 
shall  endeavor  always  to  obey  the 
Golden  Rule.  Then  we  shall  commend 
our  religion,  and  shall  induce  multi- 
tudes to  accept  it 

Paul's  considerate  desire  for  the  wel- 
fiEure  of  the  household  of  Onesiphoms, 
and  his  fervent  wish  on  behalf  of  Onesi- 
phoms himself,  are  a  striking  illustn^ 
tion  of  the  method  by  which  the  bless- 
ings of  heaven  recompense  the  services 
of  earth.  The  Apostle  is  not  able  to 
make  a  return  in  kind.  He  has  to  con- 
fess as  Peter  did,  **  Silver  and  gold  have 
I  none."  Onesiphoms  has  ministered 
unto  his  wants  in  Ephesus  and  in  Borne, 
but  he  cannot  repay  him,  except  as  he 
gives  to  him  and  to  his  family  his  cordial 
sympathy.  He  will  fondly  remember 
the  dead,  while  he  earnestly  continues 
his  prayers  for  the  living.  His  good 
friend's  name  is  engraven  upon  his 
heart.    God  must  behold  it  there. 

This  is  a  commerce  which  has  always 
obtained  among  the  saints,  <*  If  we  have 
sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a 
great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal 
things  ?"  *<God  hath  chosen  the  poor 
of  this  world,  rich  in  faith."  They  of- 
ten have  treasures  which  are  more  valu- 
able than  gold  or  silver.  Happy  are 
the  heirs  of  power  or  of  wealth  who  can 
exchange  some  of  their  possessions  for 
the  especial  interest  of  the  humble  peo- 
ple of  God !  When  George  IL  was  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  there  came  once 
into  the  royal  presence  a  simple-hearted 
old  minister,  who  was  the  bishop  of  the 
forlorn  diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man.  In- 
stantly recognizing  him,  the  king 
stepped  out  of  the  circle  of  his  courtiers, 
and,  taking  the  bishop  by  the  hand, 
said,  "  My  Lord,  I  beg  your  prayers." 
Thus  did  the  royalty  of  a  frivolous  and 
corrupt  age  pay  deference  to  the  saintly 
character  of    Thomas    Wilson,   whose 
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greatnesR  was  evident  as  a  devoted  ser- 
vant of  God.  Snch  lives  as  his  are  the 
salt  which  preserves  society.  The 
prayer  of  Abraham  secnred  the  promise 
that  wicked  Sodom  should  be  spared 
if  ten  righteons  men  conld  be  found 
there.  Paul  made  frequent  and  large' 
collections  for  the  poor  saints  of  Jeru- 
salem as  he  went  among  the  Gentile 
churches,  and  he  always  announced  the 
principle  that  this  is  a  matter  of  obliga- 
tion rather  than  of  charity.  ''  If  the 
Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of 
their  spiritual  things,  their  duty  is 
also  to  minister  unto  them  in  carnal 
things." 

There  is,  after  all,  more  of  an  equality 
in  the  distribution  of  blessings  than  at 
first  sight  appears.    The  most  precious 
gifts  of  God  are  not  the  wealth  and  the 
honors  which  men  applaud.    For  grace 
has  treasures  which  satisfy  and  spirit- 
ualize and  ennoble.     These  treasures 
never  disappoint.    They  do  not  make 
one  selfish.    They  are  not  accumulated 
to  be  left  behind  at  death.    They  go 
with  their  possessors  to  Heaven,  where 
they    discover   anew  their  excellence. 
Was  Paul  in  his  dungeon  a  richer  man 
than  Nero  upon  his  throne?     Would 
Paul    have  been    willing  to  have  ex- 
changed treasures  with  the  Emperor? 
We  have  his  answer.    Once,  when  he 
stood  before  King  Agrippa,  who,  with 
Bemice  and  a  splendid  court,  had  in- 
vited him  to  speak,  he  took  occasion  to 
say,  "I  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou 
but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day  were 
both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am, 
except  these  bonds."    He  was  satisfied. 
His  poverty  was  better  than  their  lux- 
ury.   He  carried  a  conscience  void  of 
o£fence,  and  he  had  a  hope  in  Christ, 
which  always  cheered  him.    I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  be  envious.    If 
God  has  given  us  His  grace,  He  has 
given  us  the  very  best  of  all  gifts.    Dis- 
appointments may  trouble  us,  and  our 
distress  may  be  hard  to  bear.    But  our 
consolation    is   real,  and  Heaven   will 
quickly    banish    from    our  minds   all 
thought  of  injustice.    If  we  can  learn 
to  estimate  life  as  Christ  did,  if  we  can 
accept  His  standard,  we  shall  be  ever 


coveting  the  best  gifts.  The  poor 
Christian  should  be  more  to  us  than  the 
rich  profligate.  We  shall  love  his  com- 
pany and  we  shall  promote  his  welfare. 
There  is  something  very  fine  about  this 
conduct  of  the  large-hearted  Ephesian. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  substance, 
for  he  had  the  means  at  his  command 
which  enabled  him  to  help  Puul  in 
Ephesusandin  Bome.  Yet, when  he  vis- 
ited the  Imperial  City,  where  a  money- 
value  was  placed  upon  almost  every- 
thing, he  went  about  through  the 
streets  and  among  the  prisons  to  find  a 
despised  Jew — one  Saul  of  Tarsus — 
whose  name  had  become  a  by- word  and 
a  reproach.  Social  life  needs  an  illus- 
tration such  as  this.  We  are  apt  to 
forget,  alas !  we  are  apt  to  despise,  the 
poor.  Yet  but  for  the  poor,  God*s  own 
poor,  social  life  would  perish  in  its  cor- 
ruption. 

Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  appreciate 
these  godly  lives,  which  are  often  so 
dependent.    Their  presence  is  a  per- 
petual benediction.    Their  prayers  are 
worth  everything  to  Us.    We  may  think 
that  we  are  doing  a  great  deal,  when  we 
give  these  saints  food  and  raiment  now 
and  then,  and  yet  their  prayers  for  us, 
o£fered  in  love,  bring  Grod's  angels  to 
our  assistance,  and  secure  for  us  the 
blessing  of   the  Holy  Spirit.    I  have 
heard  of  a  poor  woman,  whose  poverty 
kept  her  from  active  service  in  Christ's 
cause,  and  whose  prayers  for  members 
of  her  own  congregation  were  unceas- 
ing.    Selecting  individual  after  indi- 
vidual,   she  made   each   a  subject  of 
prayer  until  a  confession  of  faith  in 
Christ  was  witnessed.   I  have  known  of 
another  Christian,  whose  prayers  for 
Foreign  Biissions    were    signally  an- 
swered by  God.    In  a  rural  neighbor- 
hood, there  onoe  lived  a  lawyer,  who 
had  become  a  skeptic    No  arguments 
could  reach   him.    He  seemed  to  be 
given  up  to  his  pride  of  unbelief.    But 
a  certain  humble  shoemaker  began  to 
feel  anxious  about  him,  and  one  day 
ventured  into  his  office  to  speak    to 
him  about  his  soul.    Terrified  beyond 
measure  at  finding  himself  in  such  a 
presence,  thft  \xutcA>\^  C^arveXlvwi  ^ao^^ 
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only  say,  "Oh,  lir,  I  am  anxious  for 
your  souL**  Bui  the  arrow  hit  the 
mark.  It  aronsed  oonTiction.  The 
skeptic  lawyer  became  a  follower  of 
Christ. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  appreciate  the  in- 
timacy of  this  dependence,  which  ob- 
tains. Spiritual  treasures  are  to  be 
regarded  as  wealth.  We  must  traf&c 
more.  Gold  and  silver  must  be  ex- 
exchanged  for  sympathy  and  prayer. 
The  material  blessings  of  this  life  are 
to  be  distributed  just  as  the  spiritual 
blessings  are.  The  rich  are  to  live  for 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  are  to  live  for 
the  rich.  The  man,  whose  talents 
quality  him  to  command  armies,  is  to 
be  the  protector  of  the  weak,  and  the 
man,  whose  appreciation  is  sensitive, 
is  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  ignorant; 
the  man  who  has  this  world's  goods  is 
to  supply  his  brother's  need,  and  the 
man  who  can  prerail  with  God  is  to 
realize  his  responsibility  in  prayer. 
"Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  spirit  And  there  are 
differences  of  administration,  but  the 
same  Lord.  And  there  are  diversities 
of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God 
which  worketh  all  in  all." 

The  ministrations  of  Onesiphorus 
exhibit  the  watchfulness  of  God,  which 
is  exercised  through  His  servants.  The 
poor  saints  understand  this  better  than 
the  rich  saints  can.  Their  poverty 
affords  many  occasions  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  special  providences.  And  in 
their  lives,  these  special  providences 
are  very  numerous.  God  feeds  them, 
as  he  did  Elijah  by  the  brook  Gherith. 
There  is  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Some  one  is  led  to 
send  a  supply  which  exactly  meets  the 
demand.  If  this  should  happen  once, 
or  infrequently,  it  might  be  referred  to 
chance,  but  where  it  happens  again  and 
again,  under  many  different  circum- 
stances, devout  men  recognize  it  as 
God's  answer  to  prayer.  And  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  God's  providence, 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  this  sort  of  activity.  God  hears  the 
cry  of  bis  hungry  children,  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  their  wants;  of  that,  we 


may  rest  assured.  Then  He  so  affeet» 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  who  have  plenty,  that  they  are 
inclined  to  give,  and  to  give  in  a  par^ 
tieular  direction.  Any  one  who  occu- 
pies a  central  position  as  a  pastor  or  a^ 
*  missionary  will  be  impressed  with  the 
evidences  of  Divine  control  which  h* 
witnesses  in  the  administration  of  re- 
lief. The  voice  of  God  seems  to  be 
audible.  His  purpose  is  evident.  H* 
brings  forward  the  supply  just  as  it  is 
required. 

There  is  assuredly  comfort  in  such  a. 
fact  as  this.  It  is  not  to  be  pressed  un- 
duly, and  thus  to  be  torn  from  its  rela- 
tions to  other  fSscts  of  divine  revelation. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  use  it  for  the  en- 
couragement of  idleness.  God  does  not 
promise  to  relieve  idleness  or  profli- 
gacy. But  it  is  for  the  comfort  of  tho 
needy  in  their  distress.  They  may 
hope  in  God.  His  good  pleasure  may 
be  their  confidence.  The  belief  that 
"  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God"  may  sustain  them. 
So  they  can  wait  Even  if  they  feel 
that  they  must  wait  until  death  comes, 
they  will  wait  trustingly,  knowing  that 
such  is  the  will  of  €k>d.  Bat  ere  death 
comes,  such  a  trusting  spirit  will  find 
many  occasions  to  trace  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  experiences  of  daily  life. 
He  will  send  His  servants,  as  He  sent 
Onesiphorus  to  Paul,  and  thus  He  will 
*' supply  all  your  need  according  to 
his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus." 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  discover  the  dig- 
nity which  is  ours  when  we  are  se- 
lected by  God  as  His  messengers.  Sub- 
jects always  appreciate  the  preference 
of  a  Sovereign.  God  honors  us,  if  Ho 
makes  us  His  almoners.  Let  us  ap- 
preciate the  honor,  and  let  us  seek  to 
discharge  such  duties  with  considerate 
love.  <*  Blessed,"  says  the  Psalmist 
**  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor." 
This  is  something  more  than  giving; 
for  it  includes  the  manner  of  the  giv- 
ing. I  wish  that  I  could  realize  this 
myself,  and  that  I  could  make  you  re- 
alize it.  The  life  of  service  is  the  only 
noble  life.  Away  with  the  vain,  empty- 
headed,  hollow-hearted  conceptions  of 
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life,  which  are  eager  to  be  feasting  and 
dancing,  and  frolicking  all  the  time  1 
Ah  !  friends,  Christ  frowns  upon  these 
conceptions.  They  are  not  to  be  cher- 
ished by  Christians.  The  sick  and  the 
afflicted  and  the  degraded  and  the  dy- 
ing are  all  aronnd,  and  can  we  spend 
oar  days  and  nights 

"  jTuitM  if  Jeens  never  liTod, 
And  M  if  He  hAd  never  died  V 

England  has  forgotten  many  of  the 
leaders  of  fashion  who  were  in  favor 
thirty  years  ago,  bat  she  will  never  for- 
get that  caltared  woman  who  went  as 
narse  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Crimea. 
Florence  Nightingale  once  wrote  that 
"  the  strong,  the  healthy,  wills  in  any 
life  mast  determine  to  parsae  the  com- 
mon good  at  any  personal  cost,  at  daily 
sacrifice.  And  we  must  not  think  that 
any  fit  of  enthasiasm  will  carry  as 
through  such  a  life  as  this.  Nothing 
but  the  feeling  that  it  is  God's  work 
more  than  ours— that  we  are  seeking 
His  success  and  not  our  success — and 
that  we  have  trained  and  fitted  our- 
selves by  every  means  which  He  has 
granted  us  to  carry  out  His  work,  will 
enable  us  to  go  on."  Christianity  waits 
for  such  service.  The  army  seems  to 
be  halting.  Oh  !  that  we  might  advance 
with  renewed  consecration,  filling  each 
his  place  in  the  ranks,  and  performing 
each  his  own  personal  duty  ! 

When  Onesiphorus  came  into  helpful 
contact  with  the  life  of  Paul,  he  secured 
an  unconscious  immortality.  His  is  not 
a  principal  figure  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
is  of  secondary  rank  or  importance. 
But  he  has  secured  a  gprand  immortality, 
while  other  men,  greater,  wiser,  more 
conspicuous  then  than  he,  are  forgot- 
ten; and  this  immortality  was  secured 
by  self-forgetfulness  on  the  part  of 
Onesiphorus.  He  did  just  that  which 
a  prudent  man  would  have  advised  him 
not  to  do.  He  went  to  the  relief  of  an 
imperial  prisoner  in  a  time  of  unusual 
excitement.  Worldly  prudence  would 
have  urged  him  to  hold  back,  but  the 
spirit  of  his  Master  sent  him  forward 
on  his  way.  He  put  his  life  right  into 
the  existing  demand,  not  caring  maoh 
whether  he  left  it  there  or  brought  it 


out  again  for  future  use.  His  nam» 
lives;  but,  better  than  that,  his  service 
lives  in  the  precious  Epistle  that  Paul 
wrote  with  the  strength  and  courage 
given  him  by  Onesiphorus. 

There  is  a  twofold  immortality 
which  may  become  the  ambition  of 
service — the  one  is  eager  to  secure 
personal  renown,  to  be  widely  and 
honorably  known,  to  live  by  name  upon 
the  page  of  history.  This  ambition  is- 
almost  certain  to  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. The  meshes  of  the  sieve  of  his* 
tory  are  very  large,  most  of  us  will 
drop  through,  and  be  lost  sight  of  sooa 
after  we  die.  A  stem  hand  shakes  that 
sieve.  History  expends  no  sympathy. 
We  must  be  too  big  for  the  meshes,  or 
else  we  must  go  through.  What  does 
our  generation  know  or  care  about  the 
last  generation?  We  cherish  a  few 
great  names,  and  we  consign  all  the 
rest  to  oblivion.  Suppose  you,  that  the 
next  generation  will  institute  a  new 
criticism  in  our  behalf,  or  will  we  be 
treated  as  our  ancestors  have  been? 
This  is  .the  rule.  Visit  any  great  ceme- 
tery with  an  aged  man,  and  he  will  sur- 
prise you  by  his  conversations,  which 
are  suggested  by  names  upon  the  mona* 
ments,  to  yon  unknown.  We  are  mov- 
ing rapidly.  We  do  not  linger  long 
over  the  commonplace.  The  average 
of  life  has  reached  so  high  a  standard, 
that  any  one  life  must  be  conspicuous 
to  be  noticed  or  remembered.  It  is  not 
safe,  therefore,  to  make  personal  am* 
bit! on  a  controlling  aim.  The  young 
man  who  does  so  will  probably  spend 
his  life  selfishly,  and  will  die  unwept 
and  unhonored.  The  great  dramatist^ 
whose  philosophy  of  life  was  so  keen 
and  thorough,  has  placed  upon  record 
his  estimate  of  ambition  in  Wolsey*a 
address  to  bis  confidential  servant,. 
Thomas  Cromwell : 

"  Thne  far  bear  me,  Cromwell; 
And  when  I  am  forgotten,  ae  I  shall  be. 
And   aleep  in  doll   cold  marble,  where  no 

mention 
Of  me  moat  be  beard  of,  say,  I  taoght  thee. 
Say,  Woleey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  Bounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of 

honor, 
Fonnd  thee  a  way  out  ot  \iia  -wtwSlLVi  ^Aa^  V^v 
A  roro  an^  m1«  ou*,  X^icf  ^i  tdjwNwr  "sfiSarf  ^NN^ 
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hM  not  a  word  to  say  about  it.  Now, 
when  yon  have  explained  this  mystery, 
it  may  be  possible  to  throw  some  light 
npon  the  relation  of  the  dirine  and  the 
hnman  in  the  person  of  Him  who  was 
Immannel. 

Sttxmd  Unk  in  the  Chain.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  mystery  does  not  end 
here;  it  only  begins.  This  manifesta- 
tion of  CrOil  in  the  haman  form  was 
''justified  in  (or  by)  the  Spirit '—that 
is  to  say:  it  was  certified  to,  authenti- 
cated, by  the  Spirit  Our  Lord  was 
oonceiyed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  upon  Him  in  baptism ; 
He  taught  and  wrought  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Some  of  the  Jews 
acknowledged  that  no  man  could  do  the 
things  which  He  did  except  God  be 
with  Him,  and  the  Pharisees  were  con- 
Ticted  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
becanse  they  attributed  these  things  to 
Beelzebub.  But  what  do  we  know  about 
God  the  Holy  Ghost — His  relations  to 
the  other  persons  in  the  Trinity— His 
relations  to  the  human  soul?  It  is  a 
subject  that  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Our  Lord  compares  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  wind.  We  hear 
the  sound  of  it,  but  we  know  not 
whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth. 
Thus  it  is  with  every  one  who  is  born 
of  the  Spirit.  Shall  we  drop  this  revela- 
tion of  God  from  the  Greed,  and 
repudiate  so  much  of  the  Trinity  be- 
cause we  cannot  understand  it?  God 
forbid!  The ''one  thing  needful"  in 
religion  is  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
imminent,  paramount  revelation  of  God 
to  you  and  me  to-day  (I  say  it  with  all 
reverence)  is  not  by  the  Christ  of  God, 
but  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  have  no 
power  to  recognize  God  in  Christ  but 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
Bible  is  but  the  record  of  what  holy 
men  of  old  were  impelled  to  say  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  detract  from  one  manifestation 
of  God  in  order  to  exalt  another.  All 
are  indispensable.  Without  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  are  ships  at  sea  without 
steam  or  wind  or  current;  without  God 
in  Christ,  we  are  mariners  without  pilot 
or  chart  or  compass. 


Third  LffOc  in  the  ChabL  ThismyBtori- 
ons  manifestation  of  God  in  the  hnman. 
form,  thus  mysteriously  authentieated, 
was  "  seen  of  angels.**  We  have  their 
testimony  as  to  its  genuineness.  The 
angels  followed  Christ  when  He  left 
His  Father's  house,  and  set  out  on  ffis 
mysterious  errand.  They  hovered  over 
His  cradle.  They  were  with  Him  in  the 
wilderness;  ministered  to  Him  in  Geth- 
semane ;  assisted  at  His  resurrection. 
As  men  forsook  Him  He  turned  more 
and  more  to  the  angels,  so  that  those 
that  were  with  Him  were  more  than 
those  that  were  against  Him.  His  con- 
versation was  in  heaven.  And  now,  tha 
angels  I  What  are  they  ?  Not  the  souls 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  as  some  seem 
to  think.  The  Bible  never  speaks  of 
them  as  such.  They  are  mysterious  be- 
ings somewhere  between  God  and  man. 
They  hide  their  faces  with  their  wings. 
Inscrutable!  But  even  if  we  use  tha 
word  in  its  borrowed  and  popular  sense» 
what  do  we  know  about  the  angels, 
angelic  life,  the  hereafter  ?  The  whole 
subject  is  so  shrouded  in  darkness  that 
the  most  mature  Christian,  when  about 
to  depart,  may  be  pardoned  for  exclaim* 
ing  :  •*  Now  for  the  great  mystery," 

Iburth  L\i\k  in  the  Chain,  This  mys- 
terious revelation  of  God  was  "  preached 
unto  the  Gentiles."  The  Jews  were  an 
exclusive  people.  All  early  religions 
were  national,  and  hence  partisan.  It 
had  to  be  so,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  it  served  the  ends  of  divine 
Providence.  They  were  God's  Peculiar 
People,  but  for  general  purposes,  for 
the  world's  benefit,  and  not  in  a  way 
that  gave  them  any  right  to  say  to 
others:  **  I  am  holier  than  thou."  They 
became,  however,  spiritually  proud, 
self-righteous,  arrogant,  and  as  a  na- 
tion, and  as  individuals,  laid  claim  to  a 
monopoly  of  God's  favor.  Our  Lord 
came  at  the  appointed  time,  and  threw 
down  this  inner  wall  of  separation,  pro- 
claimed the  common  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  declared  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile, 
Greek  nor  Barbarian,  but  that  all  men 
should  be  new  creatures  in  Him.  If 
any  one  doubts  that  this  fact  deserves 
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to  be  classed  with  the  mysterious,  let 
him  look  aronnd  him  and  see  how  men 
still  refase  to  extend  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian  yirtnes  beyond  the  old  limits. 
Oor  boasted  philanthropy  goes  no 
farther  than  the  frontier,  it  stops  at  the 
Gnstom-hoose.  What  do  we  care  if  there 
is  a  famine  in  Europe  so  long  as  we  have 
wheat  to  sell  ?  How  we  still  hate  one 
another  in  the  holy  name  of  religion  I 
We  think  we  have  Grod  in  our  country  or 
in  our  section  of  the  Church,  or  on  our 
altar.  It  would  be  easier  to  say  to  yonder 
mountain  :  *'  Be  thou  removed,  and  be 
thou  cast  into  the  sea,"  than  to  say  to  the 
mountain  of  sectarian  hate  and  narrow- 
mindedness,  inside  and  outside  the 
Church,  «*  Be  thou  removed,  and  be 
thou  cast  into  the  sea  of  oblivion. "  Now 
this  spirit  characterized  the  old  Dispen- 
sation to  a  far  greater  degree  than  it  does 
the  new,  and  the  Jews  were  simply  as- 
tounded at  this  universal  promulgation 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah;  they 
could  not  understand  it;  it  was  a  mys- 
tery. The  apostles  went  forth,  and  syna- 
gogues and  pagan  temples  resounded 
with  this  new  doctrine  of  the  universal 
fatherhood  of  God,  and  in  an  incredible 
short  time  the  cross  was  planted  upon 
every  mountain-top  in  Europe.  Every 
thoughtful  student  of  history  will  con- 
cede that  the  sudden  rise  and  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mystery. 

Fxjih  Link  in  the  Chain,  **  Believed  on 
in  the  world."  What  shall  we  say  about 
the  mysterious  character  of  human  be- 
lief? Who  can  understand  it?  How 
can  I  lay  hold  with  such  tenacity  upon 
that  which  is  beyond  my  reach  ?  How 
can  I  see  that  which  is  out  of  sight? 
Faith !  What  has  it  not  enabled  men 
to  do  and  suffer  ?  What  dungeons  and 
caverns  and  catacombs  have  echoed  with 
the  hymns  of  Christian  faith!  MHiiat 
tortures  have  fedlen  impotently  o£f  the 
souls  of  thousands  of  martyrs  who,  elec- 
trified by  faith,  have  died  for  Christ ! 
And  yet,on  the  other  hand,  what  crimes, 
what  enormities  have  been  committed 
in  its  name !  The  history  of  religi- 
ous belief  is  mingled  with  conflicting 
pages  of  good  and  eviL    The  grandest. 


meanest,  thing  is  man.    Is  he  not  a 
riddle  ? 

Sixih  Idnh  in  ihe  Chain.  Finally  He 
was  *' received  up  into  glory."  All 
heaven  had  been  waiting  to  receive  Him. 
The  inhabitants  thereof  had  watched 
His  course  from  the  beginning.  Whea 
cruel  men  took  Him,  whom  the  Psalmist 
called  **  Wonderful,"  and  nailed  Him  ta 
the  cross,  they  averted  their  faces  with 
horror  from  the  inexplicable  act;  but 
there  came  a  reaction,  and  there  was  s 
revolution  of  joy,  and  it  was  a  gala-day 
in  heaven,  when  He  broke  the  bonds  of 
the  tomb  and  ascended  up  on  high  and 
led  captivity  captive  and  gave  gifts  unto 
men.  But  the  glory  into  which  He  was 
received  was  not  waiting  for  Him  when 
He  ascended.  Wherever  He  was  there 
was  glory.  He  needed  no  chariot  of 
fire,  like  Elijah  of  old,  to  make  His  as- 
cension glorious.  He  filled  the  whole 
heavens  with  His  own  glory.  He  came 
down  to  this  earth,  and  the  moment  His 
feet  touched  it,it  blossomed  with  beauty. 
He  took  upon  Himself  the  human  form, 
and  life  became  luminous.  He  touched 
the  cradle  and  filled  it  with  loveliness. 
He  touched  the  home  and  it  was  heav- 
enly. He  touched  the  workshop  and 
labor  was  illustrious.  He  touched  suf- 
fering and  it  was  radiant  with  love.  He 
touched  the  tomb  and  darkness  fled, 
and  it  was  gilded  with  light  and  glory. 
And  now  we  behold  Him  sweeping 
through  the  gates  of  glory.  **  Lift  up 
your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  even  lift  them 
up  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  let  the  King 
of  glory  in." 

Yes,  <<  without  controversy,  great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the 
Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the 
Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  and 
received  up  into  glory." 

TEE  HEAET  OF  TEE  GK)SFEL. 

By  Bbv.  C.  H.  Spuboeon,  London.  Eno. 

^010  Uten  loe  are  ambtissadors  for  Christy 
as  though  Chd  did  beseech  you  byu^:  we 
pray  you  in  Christ's  steady  be  ye  reconi» 
died  to  God,  etc.— 2  Cor.  v:  20.  21. 
The  heart  of  the  gospel  is  redemption, 

and  the  essence  of  r«d.^tCL'^\.\^\^  ve»  s^c^.^ 
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gnbtniimiooMrj  mcti&m  of  ChrUc  Thej 
viM>  pridKb  siuA  tnith  prtmeh  the  gospel, 
ui  vhftUTer  elie  tbcy  maj  be  misukeii; 
bat  Umj  vho  pmecb  Doi  the  tumemeni, 
vbaSCT«r  else  tbej  deeiare,  haye  muled 
tlM  acml  and  tubetAiiee  of  the  diTine 
MCMege.  In  these  dajs  I  fsel  boondto 
p>  over  and  orer  again  the  elementary 
tratha  of  the  goepeL 

I  begin  m  j  discourse  with  the  seeond 
part  of  my  text:  "He  hath  made  him 
to  be  sin  for  as  who  knew  no  sin,  that 
wa  might  be  made  the  righteoasneas  of 
God  in  him." 

L  Rrst,  then,  I  will  speak  apon  m 
OBMJLT  Docmaxm, 

L  Consider  tsAo  was  made  sin  for  us? 
Our  Saret J  was  spotless,  innocent  and 
pare.  **He  was  not.  He  ooald  not  be, 
a  sinner;  he  had  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  sin.  Throoghoat  the  whole  of 
His  life  He  nerer  committed  an  offence 
against  the  great  law  of  trath  and  right. 
The  law  was  in  His  heart;  it  was  His 
natare  to  be  holr.  He  coald  say  to  all 
the  world,  'Which  of  yon  oonTinceth 
me  of  sin  ?*  Even  His  yacillating  jadge 
inqaired,  'Why.  what  evil  hath  He 
done  ? '  When  all  Jemsalem  was  chal- 
lenged and  bribed  to  bear  witness 
against  Him,  no  witnesses  conld  be 
found.  It  was  necessary  to  misquote 
and  wrest  His  words  before  a  charge 
coald  be  tramped  ap  against  Him  by 
His  bitterest  enemies.  His  life  broagbt 
Him  in  contact  with  both  the  tables  of 
the  law,  but  no  single  command  had 
He  transgressed.  As  the  Jews  exam- 
ined the  Paschal  lamb  before  they  slew 
it,  so  did  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
doctors  of  the  law,  and  ruler  and  princes, 
examine  the  Lord  Jesus,  without  find- 
ing offence  in  him.  He  was  the  Lamb 
of  God,  without  blemish  and  without 
spot." 

n.  What  wia  Don  with  Hoc  who 
siTBW  HO  am  ? 

"  He  was  made  sin."  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful expression:  the  more  you  weigh  it 
the  more  you  will  marvel  at  its  siDgular 
strength.  Only  the  Holy  Qhost  might 
originate  such  language.  It  was  wise 
for  the  diTine  Teacher  to  use  very  strong 
•xpresaions,  for  else  the  thought  might 


not  haTe  entcfod  bomaB  ■i»da  Si 
now,  despite  the  emphasia,  deamcas 
and  distinctness  of  the  langoage  osed 
here  and  elsewhere  in  Scripcore,  thcia 
are  found  men  daring  enoogh  to  dcay 
that  sabstitation  ia  taught  in  SciipUtra. 
With  such  subtle  wiu  it  ia  oaeless  to 
argue.  It  is  dear  that  language  has  no 
meaning  for  them.  To  read  the  53d 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  to  aeeept  it  as  re- 
lating to  the  Messiah,  and  then  to  deny 
His  substitutionary  aacriilee,  is  sim]^ 
wickedness.  It  would  be  Tain  to  reaaon 
with  such  beings;  they  are  so  blind  that 
if  they  were  transported  to  the  sun  they 
could  not  see.  In  the  church  and  out 
of  the  church  there  is  a  deadly  ani- 
moaity  to  this  truth.  Modem  thoo^t 
labors  to  get  away  from  what  ia  obTi- 
oualy  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  sin  was  lifted  from  the  guilty  and 
laid  upon  the  innocent.  It  is  written, 
*'  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity 
ofusaU." 

in.  We  pass  to  notice  who  did  it  ! 

"  &  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us." 
1.  In  appointing  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ 
to  be  made  sin  for  us,  there  was  a  dis- 
play of  dtviiie  aouereij/iify.  2.  A  display 
of  divine  justice,  S.  An  infinite  dispUnf 
cf  grace, 

IV.  What  happens  io  us  in  eonseqH/en/oe? 
"  That  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him."  *<  Oh,  this  weighty 
text  1  No  man  can  exhaust  it.  No  theo- 
logian CTer  liTed  who  could  ever  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  statement  '  We  are 
righteous  through  fedth  in  Christ  Jesus,' 
'justified  by  faith.'  More  than  this, 
we  are  made  not  only  to  haTO  Ihe  char- 
acter of  '  righteous,'  but  to  become  the 
substance  odled  <  righteousness.'  I  can- 
not explain  this,  but  it  is  no  small  mat- 
ter. It  means  no  inconsiderable  thing 
when  we  are  said  to  be  'made  right- 
eousness.' What  is  more,  we  are  not 
only  made  righteousness,  but  we  are 
made'tberigbteousneftsofGod.*  Herein 
is  a  great  mystery.  The  righteousness 
which  Adam  had  in  the  garden  was  per- 
fect, but  it  it  was  the  righteousness  of 
man;  ours  is  the  rigbteoasness  of  God. 
Human  righteousness  failed;  but  the 
belieTer   has   a  diTine    righteousness 
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which  can  ncTcr  faiL  He  not  only  has 
it,  bat  be  is  it;  be  is  'made  the  rigbt- 
eonsness  of  God  in  Christ.' " 

I  close  with  the  second  part  of  the 
text — the  OBZAT  aboxtment:  *<  Now  then 
we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,**  etc. 
Note  the  words  :  as  though  Ood  beseech 
you  bp  us.  This  thonght  staggers  me. 
I  conld  bary  my  head  in  my  bands  and 
weep  as  I  think  of  God  beseeching  any- 
body! 

"  Wepray  you  in  ClirisVs  stead"  "  Since 
Jesnsdied  in  our  stead,  we, His  redeemed 
ones^are  to  pray  others  in  His  stead;  and 
as  He  poured  oat  His  heart  for  sinners 
in  their  stead,  we  must  in  another  way 
poor  oat  oar  hearts  for  sinners  in  His 
stead.  *  We  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead.  * 
Now,  if  my  Lord  were  here  this  morn- 
ing, how  would  He  pray  yon  to  come  to 
Him  !  I  wish,  my  Master,  I  were  more 
fit  to  stand  in  thy  place  at  this  time. 
Forgive  me  that  I  am  so  incapable.  Help 
me  to  break  my  heart,  to  think  that  it 
does  not  break  as  it  onght  to  do,  for 
these  men  and  women  who  are  deter- 
mined to  destroy  themselves,  and,  there- 
fore, pass  thee  by,  my  Lord,  as  though 
thou  wert  but  a  common  felon,  hanging 
on  a  gibbet !  O  men,  how  can  you  think 
so  little  of  the  death  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d  ? 
It  is  the  wonder  of  time,  the  admira- 
tion of  eternity.  O  souls,  why  will  you 
refuse  eternal  life?  Why  will  ye  die? 
Why  will  ye  despise  Him  by  whom 
alone  you  can  live?  There  is  but  one 
gate  of  life,  that  gate  is  the  open  side 
of  ChriRt;  why  will  ye  not  enter  and 
live?  'Come  unto  me,*  saith  he;  *  Come 
unto  me.*  I  think  I  hear  Him  say  it: 
'Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart: 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.' 
I  think  I  see  Him  on  that  last  day,  that 
great  day  of  the  feast,  standing  and 
crying,  *  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me,  and  drink.*  I  hear  Him 
sweetly  declare,  '  Him  that  oometh  to 
me  I  will  in  no  way  cast  out.'  I  am  not 
fit  to  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  but  I 
do  pray  you  with  all  my  heart.  You  that 
hear  my  voice  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 


do  oome  and  accept  the  great  sacrifice^ 
and  be  reconciled  to  God.  You  that 
hear  me  but  this  once,  I  would  like  you 
to  go  away  with  this  ringing  in  your 
ears,  '  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God.'  I  have 
nothing  pretty  to  say  to  you;  I  have 
only  to  declare  that  God  has  prepared  a 
propitiation,  and  that  now  he  entreats 
sinners  to  come  to  Jesus,  that  through 
him  they  may  be  reconciled  to  €k>d." 

TEE  UNTaAVSLSD  AlTD  ISSETHACE- 

ABLS  WAT. 
Bt  Bey.  T.  S.  Scott  [Pbbsbttebian], 

Knoxvillb,  Tenn. 
Fbr  ye  have  not  passed  this  voay  before. 

Josh,  iii:  4.     Te  shall  henceforth  return 

no  more  that  voay,    Deut  xvii:  16. 

The  common  route  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan  ran  north-eastward,  skirting  the 
Mediterranean  shores  and  entering  Ca- 
naan at  Gaza.  But  God  led  His  people 
south-eastward,  across  the  Bed  Sea, 
down  into  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  and 
thence  northward  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  Jordan— a  most  difficult  and  cir- 
cuitous route. 

The  Divine  reasons  for  this  were  (1), 
by  this  route  Israel  were  less  easily  purr 
sued.  On  the  other,  a  perpetual  mirnr 
cle  would  have  been  required  to  savQ 
them  from  capture.  (2^,  by  this  route 
they  were  out  of  reach  of  the  great  hos- 
tile nations.  (3),  but  chiefly  it  was  for 
purposes  of  discipline  and  national  or- 
ganization. 

When  Israel  left  Egypt,  they  were 
without  national  laws,  customs,  and 
ritual.  Daring  that  forty  years' jour- 
ney, a  feeling  of  national  unity  arose, 
laws  were  given,  customs  observed,  a 
worship  established,  and  an  army 
trained  and  equipped.  When,  there- 
fore, they  entered  the  Promised  Land, 
Israel  was  prepared  for  conquest  and 
occupation. 

The  custom  of  treating  the  journey  of 
God's  people  as  allegorical  of  spiritual 
life  and  experience  is  as  ancient  as  the 
N.  T.  itself.  Egyptian  bondage,  the 
exodus,  the  Bed  Sea,  Mara,  the  Jordan, 
and  Canaan,  are  eloquent  of  sin,  re- 
generation, providence,  discipline, 
death,  and  heaven.    TVi^  VOkj:X^\jc«i«s«^ 
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of  Israel  reads  like  a  biography  of  some 
deep  Christian  ezperienoe.  The  points 
of  analogy  are  many  and  striking. 

I  will  name  a  few: 

I.  Oar  life,  like  IsraeVs  journey,  is 
by  a  new  way.  '*  Ye  have  not  gone  this 
way  heretofore.*'  What  others  have  felt 
and  done  is  no  sure  chart  of  what  we 
shall  do  and  feel.  The  ship  jast  com- 
ing in  cannot  predict  what  will  be  the 
Toyage  of  the  one  just  starting  oat 
Like  a  journey  in  an  unfamiliar,  moun- 
tainous country,  every  step  is  into  a 
new  region,  strange  and  unexpected 
scenes  arise. 

n.  Life  is  also  by  an  irretraceable 
way.  *<  Ye  shall  no  more  return  that 
way."  Like  Israel,  we  look  for  the  first 
and  the  last  time  upon  the  scenery  as 
we  pass  through  it.  We  may  change 
the  direction  of  life,  correct  its  tenden- 
cies, find  pardon  for  its  sins  and  follies, 
but  we  never  can  retrace  the  steps  al- 
ready taken. 

III.  Our  experiences,  like  those  of 
Israel,  are  for  purposes  of  discipline. 
Looking  back  upon  the  completed  his- 
tory of  Israel,  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  that 
national  unity,  laws,  worship,  and  army, 
a  Justification  of  the  hard  and  devious 
way  by  which  God  led  them. 

The  same  beneficent  purpose  runs 
through  every  Christian  life.  There  is 
a  reason  for  the  necessary  ups  and 
downs  of  experience.  There  is  a  moral 
strength,  patience,  perseverance  and 
trust,  gotten  by  the  valleys  we  traverse, 
the  steeps  we  climb,  and  the  magni- 
tudes we  see.  One  day  Divine  wisdom 
will  be  justified  in  all  eyes,  for  this 
uneven,  circuitous,  and  uneven  path  of 
life. 

IV.  Our  journey  also  leads  to  the 
Promised  Land,  and  fidelity  will  bring 
us  there.  We  are  not  in  doubt  as  to 
whither  we  go,  however  unforeseen  the 
way  may  be.  Calebs  and  Joshuas  even 
now  bring  us  marvellous  clusters  of  fruit 
as  foretastes.  We  climb,  here  and  there, 
Pisgahs,  to  be  refreshed  by  the  pros- 
pect. We  are  sure  that  when  our  feet 
touch  that  "darkly  flowing  river,"  it 
will  part,  and  we  shall  easily  go  over. 

However  uncertain  the  future,  some 


things  are  sure.  A  few  great  truthSy 
sunk  deep  in  the  heart,  are  all  we  abso- 
lutely need  for  the  journey.  God  never 
leaves  the  soul  without  «ome  light.  As 
Chas.  Kingsley  said,  in  the  London  fog: 
**  There  is  always  light  enough  to  get 
home." 

*'Le«d,   kindly   light.     Amid  the  enoircUng 
gloom. 

Lead  thon  me  on. 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  fkr  from  home. 

Lead  thoa  me  on. 
Keep  thou  my  feet.    I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene.    One  step  enough  forme.** 

THE  COlTSTBAnnKa  POWEB  OF  TBE 

LOVS  OF  CEBXST. 
Bt  Bbt.  Nobmam  F.   Nickxbsok  [Bx- 

FOSMKD],    GLEMVIIiLX,   N.    Y. 

For  ihit  tove  cf  Christ  constraineth  us. — 
2  Cor.  v:  14. 

I.  Incsnttve  is  ths  Soubcx  of  ai^ 
Action.  Were  it  not  so,  all  things  would 
stagnate,  L  e.,  the  action  will  never  rise 
above  the  incentive,  nor  at  all  with- 
out it 

The  Order  of  Nature  is  to  bring 
forth :  if  properly  cared  for,  it  will  be 
fruit;  if  not,  thorns  and  thistles  will  be 
the  product.  Man's  incentive  to  the 
exercise  of  this  care  is  that  he  must 
eat :  "If  he  work  not,  neither  shall  he 
eat." 

n.  The  Deobees  of  Incsmtivs. 

1.  PhysicaUy^  some  have  (a)  just 
enough  incentive  to  **  live  from  hand  to 
mouth."  (6)  Others,  enough  to  "live 
day  by  day."  (c)  Others,  "in  sunshine 
look  out  for  a  rainy  day."  (d)  Still 
othex'iB,  provide  for  their  progeny. 

2.  The  same  inifUeduaUy.  (a)  Some 
individuals  are  satisfied  to  know  just 
enough  to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."  (h)  In  others,  the 
incentive  is  strong  enough  to  induce 
them  to  educate  themselves  and  per- 
haps their  children,  (c)  In  others  still, 
the  incentive  rises  that  much  higher  as 
to  induce  them  to  the  founding  of 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  future  generations. 

In  every  case  the  phenomenon  pre- 
sents itself,  that,  the  higher  the  incen- 
tive rises  the  higher  becomes  the  object 
aimed  at. 
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III.  The  Religious  Incentive. 

1.  Ptigan — fear.  2.  Jewish— mixed. 
^.  Mahometan — sensual  hereafter.  4. 
Christian  —  Love  :  "  For  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us." 

The  higher  our  religious  zeal  and 
devotion  rises  from  the  incentive  the 
greater  will  be  the  constraining  force. 

Paul.from  the  moment  he  was  stricken 
to  the  ground  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
was  "in  bonds"  (literally,  the  tow  of 
Christ  held  him  secure), so  that  he  could 
suffer,  and  '*  count  all  things  but  loss, 
for  Christ's  sake.*'  In  fact,  with  xrrt-' 
sistible  power,  it  limited  him  to  one  ob- 
ject—i.  «.,  to  serve  Christ  acceptably. 
Immediately,  he  cast  off  the  bonds  of 
Sabbinicalism  and  thrust  himself  into 
the  bonds  of  Christ.  His  soul  found 
perpetual  relish  in  duties  dictated  by 
this  love.  "For  whether  we  be  beside 
ourselves  it  is  unto  God,  or  whether  we 
be  sober  it  is  for  your  sakes." 

Love  to  God  and  benevolence  to  man 
was  the  incentive  principle  which  actu- 
ated, constrained,  him,  as  it  should 
us.  It  ought  to  force  us  on  as  the  winds 
waft  the  vessels  into  their  destined  har- 
bors, (a)  Our  souls  finding  perpetual 
relish  in  the  movements  thus  con- 
strained, and  (6)  let  it  become  the  con- 
tinual spring  of  spiritual  thoughts, 
meditations,  etc.  "In  his  law  do  I 
meditate  day  and  night." 

1.  Paul  was  liberal  in  non-essentials. 
Witness  his  Nazarite  vow,  his  willing- 
ness to  "  eat  no  meat,"  etc. 

2.  But  He  was  **Rock  "  for  essentials. 
Witness  his  controversy  with  Peter,  and 
the  risk  of  his  own  life  in  combating 
the  prejudices  of  his  own  countrymen. 

3.  From  our  Savior  Himself  he  had 
caught  the  flame  of  universal  love  and 
the  idea  of  salvation  for  all  mankind,  if 
they  so  will.  Most  of  the  other  teachers 
clung  to  Judaism,  with  its  clogs  of 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

We  must  review  his  entire  Christian 
course  —  "The  regions  traversed  and 
evangelized,  the  converts  gathered,  the 
churches  founded,  the  trials  he  en- 
dured, the  miracles  he  wrought,  the 
revelations  he  received,  the  discourses 
And  letters  in  which  he  so  ably  defends 


and  unfolds  Christianity,  the  immeas- 
urable good-  which  God  by  him  ac- 
complished, his  heroic  life  and  martyr 
death  " —  in  order  to  nnderstand  the 
constraining  force,  as  an  incentive,  the 
love  of  Christ  can  be  in  a  man  of  faith. 


AN  EZSaETICAL  STUD?. 
Bt   Key.  C.  H.   Wethsbbe    [Conobb- 

oational]. 
Be  ye,   therefore,   perfect,  even   as   your 

Fh*her,  lofuch  is  in  heaven,  is  perfect, — 

Matt,  v:  48. 

This  text  has  been  forced,  quite  un- 
naturally, to  render  service  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  sinless  perfection;  and, 
hence,  it  is  a  very  favorite  text  with  all 
perfectionists.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  text  in  the  Bible  which  has  been 
more  frequently  quoted  in  support 
of  the  theory  that  absolute  perfection 
is  not  only  possible,  in  human  experi- 
ence, but  also  that  it  is  a  duty  enjoined 
upon  every  Christian.  And  if  this  be 
so,  it  will  follow  that  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  under  obligation  to  present 
such  a  view  of  the  subject,  and  press 
home  upon  the  hearts  of  their  hearers 
the  duty  of  obeying  this  command. 

But,  does  this  passage  really  teach 
the  absolute  perfection  of  Christians  ? 
We  think  not.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
correct  view  of  the  passage,  we  are  to 
study  its  vital  relation  to  the  preceding 
context.  By  reference  to  the  context, 
we  shall  find  that  the  passage  itself  is  a 
logical  and  luminous  climax  of  a  series 
of  practical  instructions  relating  to  per- 
sonal conduct.  The  Savior  refers  to 
several  proverbial  methods  of  dealing 
with  offences  of  a  personal  character, 
and  sharply  inveighs  against  the  spirit 
and  practice  which  too  commonly  ob- 
tained at  that  time.  He  says:  "Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  '  An 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ': 
but,  I  say  unto  you.  that  ye  resist  not 
evil;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also."  Again:  "Ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said,  •  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy.' 
But,  I  say  unto  yon,  love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  Qur&^  '^^'^•^ 
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ete."  And.  then,  in  oontnst  with  the 
■pint  of  Ticioaf  reTenge,  and  as  an 
iUnatration  of  onr  Father's  ezhihitioc 
of  a  wisely  -  forbearing  disposition, 
Christ  declares  that  "He  maketh  his 
snn  to  rise  on  the  eyil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  jaat  and  on  the 
unjust"  And  then,  He  hints  that 
Christians  should  manifest  their  love 
in  a  fiasbion  quite  superior  to  that  which 
it  exhibited  by  others.  Instead  of  ren- 
dering evil  for  evil,  and  loring  only 
those  who  love  them,  the  children  of 
Qod  should  render  good  for  evil,  and 
love  ;those  who  hate  them.  This,  He 
■ays,  is  the  way  that  God  does.  He  lets 
the  warm  beams  of  His  sun  shine  as 
freely  upon  the  sinner  as  He  does  upon 
the  saint;  and  He  showers  His  refresh- 
ing rain  upon  the  unrighteous  as  gen- 
erously as  He  does  upon  the  righteous. 
Christ  uses  this  illustration  of  the  Fa- 
ther's merciful  and  forbearing  bene- 
ficence as  an  indication  of  the  spirit 
and  temper  which  should  mark  the 
conduct  of  His  followers.  Hence,  He 
■ays  :  "Be  ye,  ther^ore,  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  is  per- 
fect," The  word  therffore  is  the  logical 
link  which  binds  the  text  and  context 
together,  and  is  as  much  as  to  say  :  If 
your  manner  of  conduct  be  such  as  I 
have  just  outlined  and  illustrated  to  you, 
"  ye,  therefore,  shall  be  perfect,  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  This  last 
quotation  is  found  in  the  B.  V.,  and 
suggests  that  those  who  possess  and 
exhibit  such  a  spirit,  as  is  indicated  in 
the  context,  are  perfect.  But  this  kind 
of  perfection  is  not  absolute.  It  simply 
means  wholeness,  or  entirety,  and  has 
in  view  the  exhibition  of  a  forbearing 
and  fraternal  spirit,  which  embraces 
the  whole  race.  In  this  sense  every 
Christian  may  be  perfect. 

MEANS  TO  AN  END. 
By  Rbv.  John  W.  Clinton  [Methodist], 

OF  Indepxndence,  Iowa. 
The  end  of  the  commandmeni  is  charity. — 
1  Tim.  i:  5. 
I.  The  Adaptation  op  Means  to  an 
End  is  a  UNivEBSAii  Law. 

1.  It  is  observable  in  the  material 


world,  (a)  The  constmotion  of  a  fish 
for  swimming,  (b)  Tbe  formation  of  a 
bird  for  flying,  (c)  The  laws  of  light 
for  seeing,  (d)  The  laws  of  sound  for 
hearing. 

2.  It  is  traceable  in  the  intellectual 
world,  (a)  Note  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
— Bacon.  (6)  Premises  and  rules  of.  (e) 
Beasoning  given  to  reach  conclusions. 

3.  Nowhere  is  this  more  plainly  seen 
than  in  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

The  Commandment  a  means;  Charity 
the  end  sought. 

U.  What  is  to  be  understood  bt  thb 
Commandment. 

1.  Comprehensively,  it  means  Ck>d's 
law  or  charge  to  man. 

2.  The  law  as  found  in  the  Bible  is 
divided  into  three  departments,  (a) 
The  civil  law  of  the  Jews. given  to  regu- 
late their  internal  a£Eairs  as  a  nation. 
(6)  The  ecclesiastical  laws  given  to 
regulate  and  direct  in  the  services  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  (e)  The  moral  law, 
summarily  comprehended  in  the  Deca> 
logue  and  taught  throughout  the  Bible. 

3.  The  Jewish  civil  law  ceased  to  be 
of  obligation  when  the  Jews  ceased  to 
be  a  nation.  The  ecclesiastical  law  of 
the  Jewish  Dispensation  terminated  in 
the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Bat 
the  moral  law  is  of  universal  and  eter- 
nal obligation,  not  only  upon  man,  but 
also  upon  all  the  citizens  of  God's  vast 
empire.  The  moral  law  is  the  Constitu- 
tion of  His  universal  empire.  It  can 
never  be  annulled.  It  is  that  "law 
that  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul." 

IIL  The  end  of  all  this  moral  teach- 
ing in  the  Decalogue,  and  throughout 
the  Bible,  is  to  bbino  man  back  to  a. 
standabd  op  chabitt  ob  love,  at  pibst 
enjoyed  in  pabadise. 

1.  Love,  or  charity,  was  lost  in  Eden 
through  disobedience  or  violation  of 
law.  2.  It  is  regained  in  Christ,  who  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth.  3.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  teachings  of  the  law  is  to  re- 
store man  to  the  controlling  influence 
of  charity. 

(a)  Supreme  love  to  God  as  our  Fa- 
ther, (b)  And  love  to  man  as  our 
brother. 
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SALVATION. 

OXTTIilNB     OF     ▲     8EBMON    BY    MASSILLOM, 

1663—1742. 

My  lime  is  not  yet  come;  your  time  is  air 

ways  ready, — JoLnyii:  6. 

Theme — The  world  never  ready  for 

Christ's  8alyatk>n,   bnt   always   ready 

for  its  own  secular  pleasures  and  profit. 

I.     The       ABSOBBINa      EXCRIiLSNCE      Of 

Christ's  salvation. 

1.  We  fail  to  properly  esteem  it. 

2.  Or,  confessing  its  excellence,  we 
are  too  indolent  to  give  it  the  pr^erence 
over  onr  other  pursuits.  Other  things 
take  our  time  and  energy. 

3.  Or,  proposing  to  pursue  it,  we  do 
not  make  it  our  sovereign  pteasure, 

(a)  This  is  because  of  our  viiiated  taste, 

(6)  We  do  not  acquire  the  liking  for 
religious  duties  by  sufficient  pradice  of 
them. 

(c)  Or,  if  we  give  them  time,  we  do 
not  give  to  them  more  than  half  our 
hearts, 

n.  Helpful  Bules. 

1.  Study  the  reasons  for  Christian 
life  until  you  have  a  strong  conviction 
regarding  them. 

2.  In  all  doubt,  be  reminded  that 
Christian  life  alone  has  a  hope  set  be- 
fore it.    Let  this  determine  the  scale. 


TEEHES    AlTD    TEZTS    OF    BECSKT 
LEADING  8EBH0N3. 

1.  The  Danger  of  Moving  into  a  Bad  Neigbbor- 
borhood.  '*  And  Lot  dwelt  in  the  citiee  of 
the  plain,  and  pitched  hlB  tent  toward 
Sodom."—  Oen.  xiii:  12.  Rev.  H.  S.  Jordan, 
TkylorviUe,  111. 

a.  The  Great  Sin  of  Doing  Nothing.  *'  Bat  if  ye 
will  not  do  so,  behold  ye  have  sinnecl  against 
the  Lord:  and  be  sure  your  sin  win  find 
you  out. "—Num.  xxxii:  20.  Bev.  O.H.  Spor- 
geon.  London,  England. 

8.  IsItWeUr  *'lBitweUwlththeef  IsitweU 
with  thy  huBbandf  la  it  well  with  the 
child  r*— 2  Kings  iv:  26.  T.  De  Witt  Tal- 
mage,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

4.  Praising  God  in  the  Sanctuary.  ** Praise  God 
in  the  sanctuary." — Ps  cl:  1.  Henry  White, 
D.D.,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen  of  England,  in 
Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

6.  Wisdom  only  for  Those  who  can  Appreciate 
it  "  Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the  hand 
of  a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  bath  no 
heart  to  it  r '— Prov.  xvii:  16.  A.  T.  Pierson, 
D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

6.  The  Holy  Road.    "  And  an  hiahway  shall  be 

there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called  the 
way  of  holiness;  the  unclean,"  etc. — ^Isa. 
XXXV :  8.    Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  London. 

7.  The  Resistance  of  Evidence.     *'  Pilate  said 

unto  them.  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto 


yoa  f  Barabbaa  or  Jemat  For  be  knew 
that  for  envy  they  had  delivered  bim."— 
Matt,  xvil:  17, 18.  A.  T.  Pieraon,  D.D.,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

8.  Man's    Normal    Condition   that  of    Need. 

"  From  whence  can  a  man  satisfy  this  mul- 
titude with  bread  here  in  the  wilderness  ?  " 
—Mark  vili:  4.  Prof.  Clark.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Canada,  in  St.  George's  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York. 

9.  Jesus  Christ  Head  Over  All  Things.    "Thou 

■ayeet  that  I  am  a  King.  To  this  end  was  I 
bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,"  etc.— John  xviii:  87.  Rev.  A.  W. 
Bingtand,  Duluth,  Minn. 

10.  God's  Work  and  Workers.  ••  Brother  Saul, 
the  Lord  Jesus  that  appeared  to  thee  in  the 
way  that  thou  camest,  hath  sent  me  that 
thou  mayest  receive  thy  sight  and  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost"— Acts  ix:  17.  C.  N. 
Sims,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

11.  Physical  Testimony  for  Christ  *'From 
henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  fori  bear 
in  mv  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  " 
—Gal.  vi:  17.  B.  8.  McArthur,  D.D.,  New 
York. 

12.  Love's  Measure.  "The  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  height"— Eph.  iii:  8.  ^ex- 
ander  Maclaren,  D.D.,  Manchester,  Enghuid. 

18.  "A  Glorious  Church."— Eph.  v:  27.  Prof. 
F.  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton,  in  Brooklyn^ 
N.  Y, 

14.  Personal  Acquaintance  with  Jesus.  "Thai 
I  may  know  him,"  etc.— Phil,  iii:  10.  Bev. 
Louis  Albert  Banks,  Boston,  Mass. 

16.  The  Commonwealth  of  God.  **  Our  citizen- 
ship is  in  heaven,"— PhU.  iii:  20.  Rev. 
Richard  G.  Greene,  Orange,  N.  J. 

16.  Soul  Insurance.  '*  I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved and  am  persuaded  that  he  Ls  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  him 
against  that  day."— 2  Tim.  i:  12.  Rev. 
George  Elliott,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^•i 


SUQQESTI7S  TSEICES. 

1.  The  Urgency  of  Duty.  ("There  was  meat  set 

before  him  to  eat;  but  he  said.  I  will  not 
eat  until  I  have  told  mine  errand."-^Gen. 
xxiv:  83.} 

2.  A  Dangerous  Adversary.  (*'  And  God's  anger 

was  kindled  because  he  went:  and  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adver- 
sary. "—Num.  xxU:  21,  22.) 

8.  The  After-Battle  Braverv.  [''Likewise  all 
the  men  of  Israel,  which  hid  themselves  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  when  they  bcvd  that  the 
Philistines  fled,  even  they  also  followed 
hard  after  them,  in  the  battle."— 1  Sam. 
xiv:  22.) 

4.  God  Surprising  Humility.  ("  On  whom  ia 
all  the  desire  of  Israel  f  Is  it  not  on 
thee  ?  .  .  And  Saul  answered.  .  .  Am  I  not 
a  Benjaminite,  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes 

*  * "  of  Israel  ?  and  my  ftunily  the  least"  etc. 
—1  Sam.  xxviii:  29.) 

6.  A  Religion  that  Destroys.  ('*Forhe  [AhazJ 
sacrificed  unto  the  gods  of  Damascus,  which 
smote  him."— 2  Chron.  xxviii:  23.) 

6.  The  Past  Reproaching  the  Present  ('*Othat 

I  were  as  in  months  past" — Jobxxix:  2.) 

7.  The  Mighty  Past    ('*  That  which  hath  been 

is  now,  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath  already 
been ,  and  God  requireth  that  which  is  past ^' 
— Eccl.  iii:  16.) 

8.  A  Temporal  Calamity  no  Measure  of  God's 

Disapproval.  ("Think  ye  that  they  were 
sinners  above  all  men." — Luke  xiii:  4.) 
[Also  the  exi>erience  of  Job.] 
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9.  Bibto  Baut  DImsm,  and  Bible  Hewf  ■  Ems. 
<"An  evU  betft  of  imbeUef."~Heb.  ill: 
12.  "Let  not  your  beart  be  troabled."— 
John  xiv:  1.) 

10.  Paol'e  Oimnd  Theiatio  Aisnment.  ("Tbe 
Ood  tbat  m«de  tbe  world  aod  mil  tbinge 
tberein,  be  being  Lord  of  beaven  and  eartb 
dwelletb  not  in  temples  made  witb  bAndf,** 
etc.— AcU  XTli:  M-Sb.) 


11.  The  DeceitfolneM  of  Appeantnoee.  (*'  ^<1 
wben  tbe  eoatb  wind  blew  eoftlr,  enp- 
poelug  tbat  tbey  bad  obtained  tbdr  por- 


poee.  loosing  ib«noe.llMj  nlled  dose  by 

Crete."— Acts  xvrH:  18.) 
IX  Parity  and  Spiritaainiamination.  ("Btossad 

aretbeparob  for  tbey  sball  see  Ood."— 

liatt.T:  8.> 
18.  Tbe  Infinite  Sweep  of  Example.    (**  Wm  we 

art)  made  a  spectacle  unto  tbe  world  and  to 

angels  and  to  men." — ^l  Cor.  ir:  9.) 
14.  A  Message  from  tbe  Heart    ("  Oat  of  mucb 

affliction  and  angnlsb  of  beart  I  wrote  onto 

you  witb  many  teara,"  etc.— 2  Oor.  ii:  4.) 
16.  Tbe  Climax  of  Human  Attainment    ('*  And 

to  know  tbe  lore  of  Cbrist"— Bpb.  ill:  19.) 


^•i 


TEE  FBA7£&-HiaSTIlTQ  SEBVXCS. 
Bt  J.  M.  Shebwood,  D.D. 


Oct.  6.— The  Contzbsiom  op  Crms. — 
Luke  xxIt:  47. 

**  Beginning  ai  Jerusalem  "  is  the  key- 
note of  God's  plan  for  eyangelizing  tbe 
world.  Jerusalem  was  the  metropoli- 
tan city  of  the  Jewish  Chnrch  and  the 
centre  of  Christ's  teaching.  There  He 
was  crncifled;  there  He  rose  from  the 
dead;  there  He  planted  the  banner  of 
the  Cross  ;  there  He  inaugurated  the 
new  Dispensation  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. And  He  instructs  His  Apostles 
there  to  open  their  royal  commission 
and  begin  their  mighty  work.  He  fully 
comprehended  the  importance  of  found- 
ing His  kingdom  in  the  ancient  city  of 
God,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  religious 
world,  and  thence,  as  persecution  arose, 
and  a  footing  was  gained  in  other  cities, 
the  disciples  went  forth  everywhere 
from  that  centre  of  Christian  truth  and 
Christian  life,  carrying  the  doctrine  and 
the  power  of  the  new  faith. 

This  recognition  of  the  importance 
and  power  of  cUies,  on  the  part  of  Chrisl 
and  His  great  commission,  was  acted 
upon  by  the  apostles  and  immediate 
disciples.  Paul  and  his  co-laborers  de- 
voted almost  their  entire  time  and  effort 
to  the  leading  cities  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire. They  gathered  large  churches  in 
Ephesus,  Corinth,  Antioch,  Philippi, 
and  even  iu  Home,  and  in  "  Caesar's 
household'*  made  converts,  and  from 
these  great  commercial,  social  and 
political  centres  *' sounded  out  the 
word  of  God"  over  all  the  country. 
Had  not  the  early  disciples  given  their 
chief  and  earnest  attention  to  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
Christianity  could  not  possibly  have 
gained  such  headway,  and  in  so  brief 


a  time  conquered  the  Boman  world  for 
Christ 

This  is  the  true  theory  of  missions. 
(kmveri  the eiiiesfor  the  sake  qftheeountry. 
The  cities  first  and  ohiet  Conoentrate 
effort  there,  and  make  them  great  cen- 
tres of  vital  Christian  influence.  Our 
cities  hold  the  destinies  of  the  country, 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  in  their 
hands.  There  humanity  centres;  there 
depravity,  corruption,  wickedness,  and 
crime  and  misery  assume  huge  propor- 
tions, and  will  run  to  riot  and  overflow 
and  devastate  the  country,  if  not 
checked  and  purified  by  the  Grospel. 
There  the  Church  must  plant  her 
strongest  institutions,  array  her  might- 
iest forces,  accumulate  her  saving  influ- 
ences and  agencies,  and  send  out  floods 
of  light  and  life  to  save  the  country  and 
the  world. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  past  gener- 
ations has  departed  from  primitive 
practice  in  this  matter.  In  this  coun- 
try, at  least,  our  anxiety  for  the  '^  great 
West,"  and  for  the  heathen  world, 
proper  as  it  is,  has  led  to  a  fearful 
neglect  of  our  cUies.  Millions  of  souls 
are  already  congregated  in  them  whose 
social  condition  is  but  a  step  above 
barbarism,  while  spiritually  they  are 
essen  tially  heath  en !  What  is  to  save  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  Or- 
leans, St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  from 
utter  moral  and  social  corruption,  and 
from  political  anarchy  and  overthrow  ? 
What  means  have  been  devised  and  put 
in  force  to  reach  these  uncounted 
masses  of  ignorant;  vicious,  churchless, 
Christless  sinners,  and  reform  and  save 
them?  Something  must  be  done,  and 
done  speedily  and  effectually,  to  evan- 
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•gelize  oar  cities,  if  the  Chnroh  is  even  to 
bold  her  groan d. 

Two  or  three  facts  bearing  strongly 
on  the  sabject  are  patent : 

1.  Oar  leading  cities  are  growing 
vith  unprecedented  rapidity, so  rapidly 
es  to  astound  the  world. 

2.  The  growth  of  our  city  population 
is  tenfold  greater  than  of  the  country 
district:  in  a  few  decades  the  ratio  has 
advanced  from  4^  per  cent,  to  22}. 
Many  country  districts  in  New  England 
and  New  York  are  decreasing  and 
•churches  dying  out,  so  great  is  the 
•drain  to  the  city. 

3.  The  moral  and  social,  political  and 
Teligious  condition  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  has  unquestionably  changed 
for  the  worse  during  the  last  fewdecades. 
There  is  no  denying  this  fact — the  evi- 
•dence  is  overwhelming. 

What  a  great  burden  of  prayer  should 
this  subject  lay  upon  the  Church  of 
Christ  1 


Oct.  13. — God's  Kespeot  to  the 
XowiiT. — Psalm  cxzzviii:  6. 

Humility  is  a  beautiful  and  priceless 
grace.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  are 
noteworthy :  **  Though  the  Lord  be 
high,  yet  hath  he  respect  unto  the 
lowly  ;  but  the  proud  he  knoweth  afar 
off."  There  is  no  one  grace  that  Ohrist 
personally  exemplified  more  conspicu- 
ously than  hamility.  Witness  the 
washing  of  the  disciples'  feet !  Can 
anything  be  conceived  of  more  touching 
and  expressive?  What  a  rebuke  to 
pride,  to  ambition,  to  strife  for  place 
or  preferment,  to  all  feeling  of  exalta- 
tion or  personal  worthiness !  Could 
those  rebuked  disciples  have  ever  for- 
gotten the  lesson  ? 

The  same  great  lesson  is  taught  by 
Christ  in  the  parable  of  '*  the  two  men 
who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray, 
the  one  a  Pharisee, the  other  a  publican." 
,  The  lesson  is  made  the  clearer  and  the 
more  emphatic  by  the  sharp  contrast  in 
which  it  is  presented.  The  characters 
are  diametrically  opposite.  The  Phari- 
see stands  forth  in  his  saintly  robes, 
and  erect  posture,  and  bold  attitude, 
and    perfect   assurance,    and   sublime 


self-complacency,  as  the  Tery  imperson- 
ation of  spiritual  pride,  self-righteons- 
.nesB,  self-satisfaction,  burning  incense 
in  the  temple  of  Gk>d  to  his  own  virtue 
and  flaunting  that  <*  filthy  rag  "  before 
heaven  and  in  the  face  of  the  publican, 
his  fellow-worshipper. — The  publican, 
trembling  and  abashed  to  find  himself 
in  the  holy  temple,  overwhelmed  with 
a  sense  of  his  sinfulness  and  unworthi- 
ness  as  he  comes  into  God's  presence, 
**  standing  afar  off,"  afraid  so  much  as 
to  lift  up  "his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but 
smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  " — ^impersonates 
the  virtue  of  Christian  humility — acts 
out  the  spirit  of  genuine  repentance  and 
Christ-like  humility. 

There  can  be  no  genuine  religion 
without  hamility.  Even  if  we  were  not 
siuners,the  dust  would  become  us;  God 
is  so  exalted,  so  holy,  so  infinitely  just, 
and  we  are  "nothing  and  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity."  The  very  angels 
who  surround  the  throne  vail  their 
faces  and  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet, 
and  cry,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty  !"  But  we  are  sinners,  rebels, 
all  defiled  with  sin,  and  how  shall  we 
come  before  God  ?  How  take  His  sacred 
name  on  our  lips?  How  offer  accept- 
able worship  to  Him  ?  How  find  favor 
at  His  hands  ?  Surely,the  attitude,  the 
spirit,  the  prayer,  of  the  publican  be- 
cometh  every  sinner  in  the  presence  of 
God. 

Is  it  any  marvel  that  the  proud,  self- 
glorifying,  boasting  Pharisee,  praying 
in  the  temple,  found  no  audience  with 
God,and  went  away  without  a  blessing  ? 
God  ''afar  off"  knew  and  judged  him, 
while  the  lowly-minded,  heartbroken 
and  contrite  publican,  **went  down  to 
his  house  justified." 

Application.  We  have  here  a  iesi  of 
cur  religion.  The  Pharisee  had  all  the 
outward  signs  of  a  religious  character. 
He  was  a  Pharisee,  the  strictest  class  of 
religionists.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  He  was  a  moral,  char- 
itable and  correct  man.  And  we  find 
him  here  in  the  temple  praying,  as 
doubtless  was  his  wont.  What  more? 
He  was  not  "lowly."    The  «k^l!a\.^TsA>Rk 
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of  sin  filled  his  heart.  He  felt  no  need 
of  Ohrist.  He  claimed  justification  on 
tbe  gronnd  of  his  works.  And  the  holy 
God  abhorred  and  refused  to  own  him. 
Is  onr  religion  the  religion  of  pro- 
found humility  —  that  of  a  broken 
heart,  a  contrite  spirit,  deep  lowliness 
of  mind — the  religion  that  abases  itself 
before  God  **  as  a  worm  and  no  man," 
and  smiting  on  the  breast,  cries,  <*  God 
be  merdfal  to  me  a  sinner  *7  No  other 
will  stand  the  test. 


Oct.  20. — The  Danosb  or  Ikdsgibion 
IN  Beligion. — Acts  XX vi:  28. 

AgrippaisarqyresenUUiueainner,  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  like  him  in  our 
sanctuaries  every  Sabbath.  They  hear 
God's  message  and  believe  it,  and  are 
almost  persuaded  then  and  there  to  sur- 
render. But  that  fatal  a/mo5f/  Millions 
upon  million  of  anxious,  convinced,  and 
even  weeping  sinners,  has  it  ruined  for 
eternity  !  A  lingering  doubt  remains. 
An  evil  heart  suggests  delay.  To-mor- 
row will  do  as  welL  Not  quite  ready. 
The  high  resolve  is  lacking.  The  spirit 
of  God  moves,  the  truth  convicts,  a 
thousand  solemn  motives  plead  for  im- 
mediate decision.  But  the  soul  reluc- 
tates, the  door  of  the  priceless  oppor- 
tunity shuts,  and  they  are  farther  than 
ever  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Oh,  this 
is  the  sad  experience  of  multitudes  who 
throng  the  highways  of  life  to-day  in  the 
sweet  sunlight  of  gospel  mercy.  And, 
alas !  it  is  the  bitter  experience  of  mil- 
lions of  gospel  sinners  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  offers  of  salvation  and  the 
opportunity  of  life. 

We  suggest  a  few  practical  considera- 
tions: 

L   It  IS  OF  NO  ATAIL  TO  BE  ONLY  ALMOST 

PEBSUADED.  Ifthisis  all,  it  were  just 
as  well  to  remain  in  absolute  ignorance 
and  unconcern.  The  almost  persuaded 
sinner  is  still  at  an  infinite  remove  from 
salvation.  The  awful  calamity  is  not 
lessened  by  perishing  on  the  very 
threshold  of  life. 

n.  The  guilt  and  danqeb  of  the  sin- 
neb  ABE  ENHANCED  BT  BEING  ONLT  ALMOST 

PEBSUADED.  The  guUt,  because  greater 
light,  stronger  convictions,  and  a  higher 


measure  of  the  Spirit's  power,  are  re- 
sisted and  sinned  against.  The  danger, 
because  such  periods,  such  crises,  are 
rare  in  one's  experience,  and  if  not  im- 
proved are  sure  to  result  in  disaster— 
in  <*  grieving  the  Spirit,"  in  hardening 
the  heart,  in  a  loss  of  power  in  the  gos- 
pel and  in  the  means  of  grace,  to  do 
their  appointed  work.  Pastors  are 
familiar  with  such  cases.  Many  a  tear 
have  they  shed  over  them.  They  trem- 
ble, and  justly,  when  they  see  a  sinner, 
in  Agrippa's  state  of  mind,  do  as  he  did. 
Convictions  trifled  with  are  seldom  re- 
newed. It  is  so  hard  to  reach  those  who 
have  passed  through  revival  seasons  and 
have  once  had  and  lost  a  tender,  anx- 
ious, inquiring  spirit.  Agrippa  lost  his 
one  opportunity  I 

m.    EtEBNITT    will    BE  GBEATLT  BM- 
BITTEBED    BT    SUOH    AN     SXFBBIENOS    AS 

Agbippa's  in  THIS  LIFE.  It  immensely 
aggravates  a  loss  to  know  that  it  might 
have  been  avoided.  It  infinitely  adds 
to  the  burden  of  suffering  to  feel  that 
we  have  wantonly  brought  it  all  upon 
us.  The  keenest  pang  we  can  conceive 
of  in  the  breast  of  a  lost  soul  will  arise 
from  the  reflection  that  *'  he  knew  his 
duty  and  did  it  not" — that,  at  times,  he 
felt  the  tender  wooings  of  tbe  Spirit,  saw 
and  confessed  himself  a  sinner,  and  was 
just  ready  to  yield  to  the  attractions  of 
the  cross — that  his  feet,  once  or  more, 
pressed  the  very  threshold  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  step  more  in  advance  and  he 
would  have  been  saved,  everlastingly — 
and  yet  he  perished  I  Great  God  !  deliver 
the  writer,  deliver  the  reader,  from  such 
an  eternal  and  inexpressibly  bitter  an 
experience  as  this ! 

How  ought  pastors— how  ought  the 
whole  church— to  be  on  the  watch  for 
souls  who  are  in  this  hopeful  yet  critical 
state,  and  by  wise  counsel  and  tender 
pleading  and  earnest  and  united  prayer, 
do  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  per- 
suasion complde  and  prompt  I 


Oct.  27.  —  The  Sentence  against 
Fbuitless  Pbofessobs. — Markxi:  12-14. 

The  barrenfig-tree  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  a  monument,  a  warning,  of 
deep  significance  and  awful  import.  Its 
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lessons  are  for  all  time.  They  come 
home  to  every  heart  and  every  life. 

1.  The  fio-tbee  was  bound  to  hate 
FBUiT  thereupon.  It  WES  made  for  this 
end ;  fruit-bearing  was  the  law  of  its  na- 
ture. It  stood  in  God*s  earth.  It  took 
in  the  air  and  sunshine  and  rain  of  His 
goodness.  It  was  cajTO&fe  of  producing 
fruit,  for  it  was  green  with  leaves.  It 
fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  its  being 
save  the  chief  one  for  which  it  was  or- 
dained. It  bore  no /rui/.  So  in  God's 
spiritual  kingdom.  The  end  of  life  and 
culture  is  fruitfulness  in  grace.  For  this 
we  were  made  and  redeemed,  and  have 
been  called  and  planted  in  Gk>d*s  vine- 
yard and  His  husbandry  bestowed  upon 
us.  Mere  foliage,  mere  ritual,  mere  pro- 
fession and  outward  observance,  passes 
for  nothing  with  Christ.  The  heart,  the 
life,  the  actual  state  of  the  soul,  the 
genuine  fruits  of  the  Spirit— these  are 
what  He  looks  for— these  alone  have  any 
real  value  in  His  sight  Wanting  these, 
the  loftiest  tree,  the  most  promising 
(seemingly)  in  His  great  vineyard,  is  ab- 
solutely worthless,  and  the  sentence 
goes  forth,  "Gut  it  down;  for  why  cum- 
bereth  it  the  ground?"  or,  "No  man  eat 
fruit  of  thee  hereafter  forever." 

IL  Ghbist  Jesus  had  a  bight  to  ex- 
pect FBUIT  FBOM  IT.  Wc  must  assume 
that  the  tree  was  habUucUly  barren.  It 
had  forfeited  the  right  to  stand  there. 


Its'* leaves,"  in  advance  of  <*the  time 
of  figs,"  seems  but  a  mockery,  and  pro- 
voked a  just  and  terrible  doom.  So  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace.  The  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  expects  Jruitfulnesa  of  every 
professed  disciple — soul  virtues,  a  holy 
and  useful  life — He  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  He  will  not  fail  to  exact  it. 
He  will  not  put  up  with  mere  "  leaves." 
EruU  alone  will  satisfy  Him.  A  barren 
profession,  a  barren  service,  will  not 
save  the  tree  from  its  deserved  doom. 
Sooner  or  later,  in  this  life  or  the  next, 
the  awful  words  of  Justice  will  go  forth 
to  blast  every  fruitless  tree. 

m.    SeVBBE  as  the  JUDOMEMT  WAS,  IT 

WAS  DESEBVED.  It  wss  Hot  greater  than 
the  offence.  What  husbandman  would 
let  a  fruitless  tree  stand  year  after  year 
in  his  vineyard  in  spite  of  his  best  hus- 
bandry ?  A  fruitless  tree  has  no  right  to 
be.  It  is  an  incumbrance.  It  cries  from 
the  ground  for  judgment.  It  is  of  no 
use,  only  a  provocation,  a  nuisance. 
Let  it  be  cut  down,  is  the  cry  of  reason 
as  well  as  of  justice.  And  so  will  it  be 
in  the  realm  of  grace.  Barrenness  in 
the  church  of  the  living  God,  under 
all  His  patient  and  wondrous  husbandry, 
is  an  offence  so  rank  as  to  draw  down 
heaven's  great  thunderbolts  of  wrath. 

Take  heed,  O  my  soul;  take  heed, 
man,  woman,  whoever  thou  art,  lest  that 
thunderbolt  strikes  home. 


EOMILETICS. 
Conducted  bt  Pbof.  J.  M.  Hofpin,  D.D. 


1.  Will  you  give  the  best  method  of  pre- 
paring  sermons,  especiaUy  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  books,  commentaries,  sermons, 
etc.,  upon  the  theme  in  hand  t  How  much 
and  flow  should  they  be  used  f 

2.  How  much  may  one  use  anothet^s 
thought  without  plagiarism,  and  voithout 
dwarfing  himself? 

3.  What  course  of  study  toould  you  reo- 
ommend  to  a  young  minister,  in  order  to 
develop  and  enlarge  his  mind  ?  Is  general 
reading  in  a  special  line  best  suited  for  this 
purpose? 

The  questions  embody  an  important 
subject — the  intellectual  life  of  the  min- 
ister.    To  a  man  of  noble  aspiration 


the  intellectual  side  of  the  ministry  of- 
fers great  attractions.  As  it  deals  in 
mind,  it  must  almost  always  be  that, 
in  Shakespeare's  words, 

"xuture  ia  subdued 
To  what  it  works  In,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 

The  shrewd  temptation  of  intellectual 
men,  however,  is  to  turn  the  ministry 
wholly  into  a  matter  of  mind,  to  make 
a  sermon  the  development  of  an  idea 
only — an  argument  or  a  doctrine  ending 
entirely  in  the  reason — to  resolve  all 
into  logic,  and  to  lose  that  moral  ear- 
nestness, that  spiritual  purpose,  which 
rises  higher  than  the  int^\l^<^V»  vdl^ 
strives   tot   lawi"^   ^aJc^^X^vya.  va.  'Casio. 
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actnal  restoration  to  God*B  love  and 
obedience.      To    preach    in    order    to 
evolve    a    thought    merely,    however 
clearly  and  brilliantly,  to  establish  a 
proposition,   to    make    onr    statement 
good,  to  save  onrself,  so  to  speak,  is  not 
the  prime  work  of  a  sermon ;  bat  only 
when  we  save  others,  when  we  lodge  the 
truth  in  them,  when  we  bring  our  hear- 
ers out  from  darkness  to  light  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  does  the 
sermon  become  a  sermon  and  show  its 
power.     The  intellectual  aim  in  preach- 
ing, high  as  it  is — and  no  one  can  hold 
a  higher  conception  of  it  than  I  do — lins 
got    to    be    modified.     It    is   not   the 
highest  measure  of  power  in  the  pul- 
pit.     I  listened,  not  long  since,  to  a 
finely-written  and  thoughtful  discourse, 
preached  by  a  minister  of  reputation, 
who  was,  nevertheless,   a  stranger  to 
me;  but  there  was  not  a  discernible 
purpose    or  current    of  remark  in  it 
which  showed  that  it  was  addressed  to 
another  person :  it  was  wholly  intro- 
spective; it  might  have  been  delivered 
as  a  monologue,  without  a  single  hearer; 
it  did  not  reach  forth  a  tentacle  of  de- 
sire   to    another    mind  or  heart;  the 
speaker  himself  stood  like  a  post,  with- 
out feeling  or  action;  he  apparently  did 
not  know  or  care  that   there  was  an 
audience  before  him;  he  had  not  even 
the  inspiration  of  a  pagan  prophet  on  a 
tripod,  but  seemed  as  a  dead  man  lifted 
up  in  the  pulpit,  and  gifted  with  vocal 
power  for  half  an  hour, and  then  the  voice 
ceased.     Is  this  the  way  to  preach  the 
Gk)8pel  of  love  and  life,  let  Plato  even  be 
the  speaker  ?    With  his  admirable  clear- 
ness and  fullness  of  thought,  he  should, 
somehow,  have  done  something  with  his 
sermon  for  the  good  of  men.     If  the  de- 
sire were  in  him,  it  should  show  itself. 
To  speak  is  in  order  to  convince.  Thero 
must  be  the  love  of  men  in  the  speaker, 
the  resolve  to  save  men  by  preaching. 
Preaching  is  the  communication  of  life. 
Yet  the  intellectual  element  is  essential. 
Let  us  have  not  less  but  more  of  it  in 
onr  preaching — I  mean,  let  the  whole 
mind  be  thoroughly  aroused  and  filled 
with  a  higher   purpose  for  this  great 
ork.     The  minister,  above  all,  should 


not  be  a  narrow  man,  sinoe  he  is  th» 
interpreter  to  humanity  of  the  divine  in 
its  fullness.    But  ministers,  like  others, 
may  be  narrow  men,  if  they  yield  their 
minds   to   the   complete   bondage  of 
human  systems.    While  these  systems, 
containing  much  that  is  true,  are  so 
rigidly  formulated  that  they  admit  of 
no  enlargement  or  modification,  they 
retard  intellectual  growth,  not  allowing 
the  following  on  and  out  where  truth, 
and,  above  all,  the  Spirit  of  God,  may 
carry,  and  which,   therefore,   prevent 
good  men,  who  shut  themselves  up  in 
them,  from  being  the  best  instructors 
or  educators.    If  ministers  do  not  cul- 
tivate   the  scientific    mind,   nor  keep 
abreast   of  the   age  intellectually,  but 
submit  implicitly  to  human  authority, 
they  must  cease  to  be  leaders  in  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  truth.    In- 
deed, it  is  almost  a  simple  thing  to  say, 
that  preachers  should  know  more  now 
than  they  once  knew,  because  their  audi- 
ences are  better  educated,  and  knowl- 
edge is  more  widely  diffused.     They 
should  also  necessarily  be  men  of  large 
intelligence,  since  the  kingdom  of  truth 
is  one,  and  all  that  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  truth  springs  from  a  common 
centre.    The  most  insignificant  phys- 
ical fact  has  a  relation  to  and  a  bearing 
upon  the  highest  spiritual  truth;  and 
upon  divine  doctrine  itself. 

The  intellectual  culture  of  a  minister 
and  the  studies  he  should  follow  are 
mapped  out  for  him  in  the  theological 
seminary,  as  the  result  of  the  combined 
wisdom  of  many  minds,  but  there  is  also 
a  self-education  that  must  go  on,  as  a 
constant  mental  nourishment,  needful 
for  the  daily  and  yearly  demands  of 
his  professional  life.    The  wide-casting 
preacher,  as  well  as  pastor,  must  keep 
up  his  reading,  to  be  a  safe  as  well  as 
stimulating  guide  in  the  broadening  op- 
portunities and  growing  knowledge  of 
an  advancing  Christian  age,  where  many 
new  forces  of  intelligence  other  than 
the  pulpit  are  at  work.     But,  in  the 
world  of  knowledge,  a  man's  intellectual 
attainments  should  be  proportioned  to 
his  wants.     He  cannot  compass  every- 
thing.    He  may  spoil  the  whole  by  in- 
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tellectnal  pursuits  which  are  totally  un- 
productive, and  which  lead  him  away 
from  the  main  object.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  the  line.  If,  as  Quintilian  said, 
ages  ago,  the  **  orator  should  know  all 
things,"  the  preacher,  who  interprets 
the  mind  of  God,  should  be  surely  a  no 
less  knowledgeable  man.  As  there  is 
something  sadly  limiting  and  degrading 
in  ignorance,  and  as  voluntary  igno« 
rcace  allies  itself  to  evil,  the  ignorance 
of  the  ^'  minister  of  light "  is  peculiarly 
dishonoring.  ^ 

I  am  not  one  of  the  advanced  who 
would  do  away  with  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy.    A  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
and  history  of  doctrine  would  seem  to 
be  fundamental.    Christian  doctrine  is, 
also,  in  one  sense,  the  staple  of  preach- 
ing, since  preaching  rests  back  upon  it 
for  its  support,  or  for  its  real  body  and 
authoritative  pla^t,  without  which  it  is 
unsubstantial  and  ineffective.     If  the 
man  who  sits  in  the  pew  need  not  be  a 
theologian,  the  teacher  who  expounds  to 
him  divine  truth  should  be   familiar 
with  its  principles,  as  the  teacher  of  any 
physical  science  should  be  grounded  in 
the  laws  of  that  science.     He  should 
have  painfully  gone  through  them  in 
their  more  hidden  and  inner  relations 
of  thought.    It  is  not  only  the  great 
factd,  but  the  fundamental  ideas,  the 
philosophy    of    knowledge,    that    the 
preacher  should  be  conversant  with,  if  he 
is  expected  to  have  that  depth  and  reach 
of  appeal  irresistible  to  the  reason  and 
moral  nature.     Every  sermon — even  the 
most  practical— strikes  its  root  in  this 
philosophy  of  doctrine.     The  science  of 
religion — not  only  the  doctrine  of  God, 
but  the  doctrine  of  man  in  his  relations 
to  God — forms  a  minister's  life-study. 
He  is  bound,  as  far  as  his  opportunities 
allow,  to  pursue  this  study,  and  to  read 
the  best  theological  books,    past  and 
present.     His  sermons  should  show  the 
influence  of  this  reading  in  their  gen- 
eral philosophic  deepening  of  thought 
rather  than  in  their  dialectic  forms  that 
the  common  mind  tires  of.    He  is  as- 
suredly a  shallow  teacher  who  does  not 
enlarge  his  field  of  the  knowledge  of 
those  truths  of  consciousness  in  revela- 


tion that  have  regard  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  His  Word,  in  the  human 
soul,  and  in  the  moral  and  natural  uni- 
verse.   He  is  not  to  think  that  this  is  a 
closed  book,  and  its  last  word  has  been 
said.  Theology  is  a  progressive  science. 
While  he  is  a  delinquent  to  his  profes- 
sional duty  not  to  have  informed  him- 
self to  some  real  extent  of  what  has 
been  thought  and  taught  in  the  past  in. 
the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers^ 
the  literature  of  the  early  Greek  Ohurclk 
that  came  so  near  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  period  of  Augustine,  the  old 
mystic  theology  of  Germany,  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  Ohuroh  of  Borne  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  that  of  the  Beformation 
which  contended  with  it,  the  later  de- 
velopments and  antagonisms  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  Europe,  and  with  the 
writings  of  leading  German  and  English 
theologians,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
not  neglect  the  phases  of  the  most  mod- 
ern thought,  influenced,  as  it  is,  by  the 
enlargement  of   scientific    and    philo- 
sophic knowledge;  and,   as  there  has 
been  continual  advancement  in  the  past, 
so  he  should  look  for  it  in  the  future. 
The  difficulty  with   some  is  that  they 
have  locked  themselves  up  into  a  school. 
They  have  given  over  their  minds'  in- 
dependence to  the  keeping  of  a  human 
master.    They  do  not  study  the  Word 
as  a  divine  source  of  light,  and  thus  ex- 
haustless.      This  is  all  right  if  their 
conscience  is  satisfied,  and  if  they  take 
no  further  interest  in  the  progress,  even 
conflict,  of  thought.    But  their  sermons 
will  show  this.     The  living  thought  of 
the  day  will  not  be  in  them.    They  may 
suppose  that  they  hold  fast  what  is 
good,  but  they  do  not  prove  all  things, 
and  have  settled  down  into  the  opinion 
that  what  is  new  is  bad.    The  uses  of 
the  study  of  theology  to  the  preacher 
are  great,  both  in  deepening  his  own 
thought  and  giving  steadiness  and  force 
to  his  appeal  to  the  mind  of  his  hearers; 
but  in  the  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  theology,  in  the  sermon  itself,  will 
be  of  a  less  scholastic  and  dead  sort, 
will  translate  thought  into  life,  will  tend 
directly  to  the  e8ta.bV\A\i\Ti^  cA  Q»^^^ 
law  \u  meix'a  aoxA^,  Vi  >i>CL^  Vol^^^vc^^  ^"^ 
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rigbtoOQs  charAcier.  I>oetrinal  preach- 
ing, it  U  often  said,  \%  going  oat  of 
iiuibion.  That  kind  of  doetrinal  preach* 
ing  which  is  drawn  from  a  theological 
system  rather  than  from  the  Word 
of  Godf  which  is  whollj  dialectic  and 
abstract,  onght  to  go  oat  of  fashion. 
Jast  so  soon  as  trath  is  crystallized  into 
a  theory,  into  a  system,  it  loses  its  life. 
It  may  be  good  as  a  gaide,  or  a  fence, 
bat  it  is  no  longer  a  lining  thing  that 
affords  noarishment  to  the  soaL  Bnt 
the  pare  "teaching,**  or  '* doctrine," 
of  Christ,  however  deeply  dwelt  apon 
by  the  reason,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  thooght,  is  a  yerjr  different 
thing. 

If  the  preacher  is  also  called  apon  to 
understand  man^  in  order  to  apply  the 
trath  to  his  mind,  he  mast  know  and 
mast  oontinae  to  inform  himself  abont 
the  human  mind.  We  do  not  reach  the 
mind  accidentally  or  in  a  confused  way. 
The  laws  of  will,  conscience,  and  feel- 
ing— those  principles  or  faculties  which 
belong  to  the  constitution  of  mind, 
which  are  the  innate  and  governing 
forces  of  rational  being— should  be 
studied  in  a  comprehensive  way 
and  with  the  aid  of  all  lights  of 
modern  scientific  thought.  Cannot 
a  simple  preacher  of  the  gospel  do 
without  them?  Verily;  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  him  no  harm  to  know  the 
laws  of  human  activity,  in  bringing  to 
bear  upon  the  soul  higher  motives  than 
those  that  move  men  in  trade  and  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  It  is  the  same 
mind  still,  though  approached  for  a 
different  purpose.  The  preacher  gains 
a  decided  vantage-ground  from  this 
knowledge  of  what  mind  is  organically, 
and  what  are  its  moving  powers.  Who, 
for  instance,  that  attempts  to  teach 
morality,  can  afford  to  know  nothing 
at  all  of  the  ethical  works  of  such  writ- 
ers as  Bothe,  Domer,  Martineau  and 
Maurice  ?  They  discuss  the  same  prob- 
lems, though  under  other  forms,  that 
Jonathan  Edwards,  John  Wesley,  and 
every  earnest  preacher  of  Christ  deals 
with  constantly.  One  may  not  accept 
all  the  conclusions  of  these  writers,  he 
m^j  not  7ield  his  mind  entirely  up  to 


them,  any  more  than  to  other  human 
authorities,  bnt  may  he  not  derive 
stimulation  and  suggestion  f^m  com- 
munion with  them?  The  reading  of 
many  books  (to  oome  closer  to  my 
correspondent's  question)  does  not 
"  dwarf*'  the  mind  when  it  is  done  for 
a  true  purpose  and  in  the  right  way.  The 
resultant  of  right  reading  is  thinking, 
is  to  excite  independent  thought,  and 
this  is  the  test  of  reading,  that  it  awakens 
the  mental  energies  to  reason,  compare, 
judge,  investigate.  It  is  not  to  furnish 
the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  others,  but 
to  arouse  its  powers  of  indiTidual  re- 
flection, and  to  give  it,  at  the  same 
time,  a  wider  field  of  material  for 
thought.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
general  course  of  reading  of  the  best 
authors  upon  such  subjects  as  Theol- 
ogy and  Ethics,  is  far  better  than  read- 
ing at  the  time  upon  the  special  theme 
of  a  sermon.  The  preacher  should  do 
the  special  work  himsell  We  maybe, 
truly,  in  danger  of  plagiarism,  if  we 
read  other  writers,  other  articUs,  other 
sermons,  perhaps  of  very  able  men, 
upon  the  specific  subject  of  the  ser- 
mon. This  getting  up  of  a  sermon  by 
special  reading  is  not  the  best  way.  It 
is  the  wrong  sort  of  inspiration.  If  we 
do  read  the  works  of  others,  full  time 
at  least  should  elapse  for  the  mind  to 
recover  its  power  of  independent  think- 
ing, to  cast  off  the  spell  of  a  mightier 
mind.  It  is  better  to  go  further  and 
deeper  than  the  immediate  need,  to  fill 
the  mind  with  principles,  to  master  the 
philosophy  of  a  subject,  than  to  suffer 
our  thinking  upon  the  relations  of  truth 
to  a  particular  theme  to  be  done  by 
others.  Let  us  prepare  oar  minds  by 
general  study  for  preaching,  b^  let  us 
make  our  own  sermons. 

The  subject,  for  example,  of  Ethics 
is  a  grandly  opening  field  occupying 
now  the  best  thinkers,  for  the  minister's 
study  and  reading;  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  study  of  theology  itself  is  not  to 
take  a  more  ethical  turn,  that  is,  to  be- 
come imbued  with  more  of  the  human, 
or  the  human-divine,  element,  and  to 
grow  less  purely  metaphysical,  than  in 
the  past.    It  belongs  more  to  Ohristi* 
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anity  than  even  to  pLilosophy.  If 
Ethics  be  the  science  of  moral  Iaw,  it  is 
still  the  law  of  life.  Christian  ethics  con- 
cern the  living  affections,  motives  and 
functions  of  mind  that  go  deepest  in 
moulding  character,  and  it  is  per- 
meated with  the  idea  of  love,  which  is 
the  motive-power  of  the  gospel  and  the 
Essence  of  Christ's  sacrifice  for  human- 
ity. And,  at  the  present  time,  the  very 
noteworthy  expansion  of  this  noble 
science  so  that  it  takes  in  the  moral 
relations  of  men  not  only,  severally,  to 
God,  but  also,  generally,  to  one  another 
in  the  social  and  political  sphere,  the 
laws  of  good  conduct  and  citizenship, 
the  better  regulating  of  society  by  the 
Application  of  the  same  principles  of 
justice  and  love  that  govern  the  indi- 
vidual man,  looking  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  a  righteous  state  on 
earth  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  among  men — this  gives  a  new 
import  to  ethical  studies.  The  minis- 
ter is  most  deeply  interested  in  these 
questions — ii^  the  laws  of  right  and 
wrong  to  be  observed  among  men,  the 


defence  of  the  oppressed  and  weak,  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal  class,  the 
elevation  of  the  masses  sunk  in  igno- 
rance and  vice,  the  wise  treatment  of 
the  temperance  question  so  as  to  check 
the  evil  effectually ;  prison  discipline, 
peace  reform,  the  laws  of  trade  and  re- 
lations  of  capital  and  labor,  the  great 
subject  of  popalar  education,  the 
cleansing  of  civil  corruption  in  towns, 
cities,  and  the  nation,  the  wide  field  of 
benevolence  and  almsgiving, — all  the 
hard  problems  of  political  eoonomy 
and  sociology,  which  can  never  be 
solved  without  the  aid  of  the  Christian 
principle;  taking  in  also  the  relations 
of  the  industrial  and  the  fine  arts,  of 
science,  or  whatever  really  influences 
men  for  good  or  evil  in  their  social  and 
public  relations. 

This  subject  of  reading,  especially 
what  and  how  to  read  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  preacher  to  preach,  so  that  he 
may  be  "  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth,"  will  be  continued  in 
the  next  article. 


FASTOSAL  THEOLOaT. 
Conducted  by  Pbof.  William  C.  Wilkinson,  D.D. 


I. 

▲  METHOD  OF  PIETY  FOB  PA8T0BS. 

Why  should  it  be  out  of  place  to 
preach  here  a  little  homily  to  pastors  ? 
This  is  a  homiletic  periodical,  and  the 
present  is  a  department  devoted  to  Pas- 
toral Theology. 

These  words  will  meet  the  eye  of 
many  a  minister,  as,  with  the  opening 
of  autumn,  he  is  entering  upon  a  fresh 
campaign  of  aggressive  work  among  his 
people.  It  cann(^t  but  be  timely  for  him 
now  tCLJie  reminded  that  piety  is  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  for  the  pastor. 
This,  every  so-called  evangelical  minis- 
ter would  certainly,  in  words,  admit  and 
avow;  but  by  no  means,  certainly,  does 
every  such  minister  vividly  feel  it  as  he 
should.  In  fact,  we  are  compelled  to 
think  that  old-fashioned  piety  as  a  pas- 
toral equipment  is  a  little  disparaged 
nowadays  in  the  secret  estimation  of  not 
a  few  pastors  of  churches.  Assuredly, 
however,   it  is  not  *  more    disparaged 


among  ministers  themselves  than  it  is 
among  members  of  churches  in  general  t 
We  feel  like  preaching  to  preachers  a 
warm-hearted  plea  for  a  revival  of  good 
old-fashioned  personal  piety  among 
them. 

But  what  is  piety,  true  piety  ?    It  la 
not  orthodoxy,  it  is  not  pietism,  it  is 

not but  we  shall  best  define  what  we 

mean  by  piety  if  we  proceed,  without 
more  delay,  to  propound  that  which  oar 
title  has  led  our  readers  to  look  for, 
namely,  a  certain  method  of  piety  for 
ministers. 

It  is  the  method,  not  of  faith,  not  of 
love,  but  of  OBEDIENCE.  The  method  of 
faith  and  the  method  of  love  are,  both 
of  them, by  their  very  terms,  sentimental 
methods  of  piety.  We  use  the  word 
"  sentimental  '*  thus  in  no  bad  sense. 
We  mean  to  imply  nothing  against  a 
method  of  piety,  by  describing  it  as  a 
sentimental  method.  UndeniehV^^V^^^- 
ever,  ta\V\i  «coA\q^^  \>^^\^^i,  va^'o^w^ 
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sentiments.  The  method  of  piety,  there- 
fore, which  faith  and  love,  either  of 
them,  wonld  constitute,  may  justly  he 
designated  a  sentimental  method. 

Do  we,  then,  discard  fiuthand  lore  as 
principles  in  a  proper  method  of  piety  ? 
By  no  means.  We  adopt  and  include 
them.  But  we  do  not  make  these,  either 
of  them,  the  sole,  or  even  the  central, 
the  unifying  principle;  that  is  alL  The 
unifying  principle,  in  our  proposed 
method  of  piety,  we  place  in  something 
that,  in  its  nature,  is  not  merely  senti- 
mental, but  both  sentimental  and  prao« 
tical.    We  place  it  in  obedience. 

In  all  confidence,  and  with  the  deepest 
earnestness,  we  commend  this  idea  to 
the  consideration  of  our  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  The  very  simplicity,  the  child- 
likeness,  of  what  we  mean,  will  be  likely 
to  hide  onr  meaning  from  some  minds. 
We  mean  nothing  more,  nor  less,  than 
for  each  soul  to  take  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  as  that  is  found  in  the  Bible, 
and  decomposing  it  into  its  innumer- 
able component  parts,  or  rather  recog- 
nizing it  decomposed,  in  the  separate 
precepts,  permisHions,  entreaties,  per- 
suasions, encouragements,  spread  pro- 
fusely every>fthere  over  the  sacred, 
blessed  page,  try  to  reproduce  these, 
one  and  all,  to  realize  them,  in  life  and 
experience. 

You  will  find  yourself  exhorted  to 
&ith;  exercise  faitb.  You  will  find 
yourself  invited  to  love;  exercise  love. 
You  will  find  yourself  charged,  in  that 
ineffably  serene,  that  high,  and  deep, 
and  wide,  imperative  from  above,  '*  Let 
the  peace  of  God  (or  'of  Christ,'  as  the 
revised  Bible  has  it)  rule  in  your  heart "; 
try,  instantly  and  simultaneously,  to 
••let"  that  lovely  benediction  usurp 
your  heart.  You  will  read,  "  Be  patient 
toward  all  men  ";  give  up  promptly,  at 
that  signal,  all  your  ruffled,  all  your  in- 
tolerant, feeling,  perhaps  unspoken,  to- 
ward others.  You  will  read,  **Be  cour- 
teous ";  take  the  direction  literally,  and 
cultivate  everywhere  (even  at  home !) 
*he  spirit,  and  the  word,  and  the  act,  of 
courtesy.  You  will  read,  *•  Pray  with- 
out ceasing  ";  do  not  say,  "  That  is  not 
bterally  possible,"  and  not  try  nt  all  to 


realize  the  thought  that  God  had  for 
you  in  so  glorious  a  hyperbole  of  com- 
mandment. Nay,  undertake  the  impos- 
sible, and,  in  reward,  experience  how, 
with  God,  nothing  is  impossible.  In- 
terlard your  conversation,  especially 
when  you  are  engaged  in  controversy 
(if  you  ever  are),  with  silent  ejacula- 
tions of  prayer.  As  you  walk  along  the 
street,  pray  silently.  Interrupt,  with- 
out interrupting — ^ay,  with  much  ex- 
pediting—your work,  whatever  your 
work  is,  with  secret  appeal  to  God.  Be 
sure  God  did  not  use  the  rhetorical  fig- 
ure of  hyperbole  in  order  to  express  a 
small,  a  niggard  meaning,  when  he  said* 
•*  Pray  without  ceasing." 

Of  course,  we  only  illustrate  in  these 
few  instances.  The  number  of  impera- 
tives from  Gk>d  to  you,  expressed  and 
implied,  in  the  Bible,  the  number  and 
the  variety,  are  greater  than  you  have 
ever  dreamed.  The  method  of  piety 
that  we  propose  to  you,  is  to  meet 
these,  one  and  all,  with  instant,  implicit 
obedience.  The  conscious  adoption, 
the  faithful  carrying  out,  of  this  method 
of  piety,  the  method  by  obedience, 
would  create  an  era  in  your  personal  ex- 
perience of  religion.  (Beligion,  in  its 
last  analysis,  in  its  unifying  principle, 
is  obedience  to  God— or  obedience  to 
Ohrist,  who  for  us  is  God.)  If  you  can 
make  your  people  follow  the  same 
method,  it  will  create  an  era  in  the  life 
of  your  church.  For  a  method  of  piety 
for  pastors,  if  sound,  will  be  equally  a 
method  of  piety  for  peoples.  Try  it, 
and  you  will  be  fulfilling  that  word  of 
Christ,  *'Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
WHATSOEVXB  I  Command  you,'* 

There  is  no  better  rule  for  you  of  true 
Christian  pastorship  than  to  make  it  the 
conscious  aim  of  effort  with  the  individ- 
ual souls  of  your  flock,  to  apply  to  them, 
under  the  varying  circumstances  of  their 
state,  outward  and  inward,  the  same 
method  of  piety  we  have  here  recom- 
mended for  your  personal  use  to  you.  It 
is  a  holy  art,  an  endless  study,  of  spirit- 
ual therapeutics,  to  prescribe  and  ad- 
minister to  souls  in  need  jnst  those  hints 
of  God's  will  concerning  them,  to  obey 
which  would  heal  them  of  every  hurt. 
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HINTS  TOWABD  MAXIMS  BBLATINa  TO  PAS- 


TOBAi<  yismMO. 

1.  Stndy  the  ways  of  other  people's 
consciences,  by  studying  the  ways  of 
yonr  own  conscience,  always  in  the  light 
of  Divine  Bevelation,  and  with  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  Make  a  separate  stndy  of  each  par- 
ticular case,  as  the  wise  physician  does 
in  his  practice  of  bodily  therapeutics. 

3.  Constantly  remember  that  health 
for  the  soul  is  a  state  of  harmony  with 
€k>d,  and  that  every  act  of  obedience  to 
Him  is  a  step  of  return  toward  that 
harmony. 

4.  Seek,  therefore,  those  particular 
points  in  God's  revealed  will  in  which 
obedience,  or  a  better  obedience,  seems, 
in  each  present  case,  to  be  most  instantly 
demanded,  and  select  those  points  to 
press  urgently  home  on  the  conscience 
with  which  you  are  dealing. 

5.  Enlarge,  and  at  the  same  time 
sharpen,  your  conception  of  what  a  full 
obedience  includes,  and  so  learn  to 
adapt  accurately  the  prescription  to  the 
need. 

6.  Acquire  this  larger  and  sharper 
conception  by  studying  the  word  of 
€k>d  with  the  earnest  purpose  to  obey  it 
fully  yourself. 

7.  Then,  making  a  difference,  to  the 
heart  that  rebels,  teach  submission;  to 
the  heart  that  distrusts,  teach  trust;  to 
the  heart  that  desponds,  teach  good 
cheer;  to  the  heart  that  chafes,  teach 
peace;  to  the  heart  that  is  hard,  teach 
tenderness;  to  the  heart  that  covets, 
teach  giving;  to  the  heart  that  hates, 
teach  love;  to  the  heart  that  loves,  teach 
more  love  :  ceaselessly  inculcating  on 
all  men  the  true  rule  and  reason  of 
right  behavior,  namely,  *<  This  is  the  toiU 
cf  Ood,  even  your  sanctification." 

m. 

QXnBSTIONS  AND  AKBWZBS. 
1.  What  is  the  true  rule  for  the  pastor'siise  of 
"polpit  helps  "  in  their  varioas  kinds? 

Except  that  the  foregoing  question 
has  a  vital  ethical  bearing,  it  might,  per- 
haps, fairly  be  considered  to  belong 
rather  in  the  homiletic  than  in  the  pas- 
toral department  of  this  magazine.    But 


the  pastor's  conscience,  almost  equally 
with  his  intellect,  is  involved  in  the 
problem  thus  proposed. 

The  solution  seems  to  us  very  simple. 
All  human  thought,  like  all  revealed 
Divine  thought,  too,  belongs  to  every 
man  who  will  take  possession  of  it. 
There  is  no  monopoly  here.  Ton  have 
a  full  right  to  appropriate  to  yourself 
whatever  sound  mental  conduFion  yoa 
anywhere  meet.  It  is  properly  yours- 
by  your  simply  making  it  your  own. 

But  how  make  it  your  own?  Not 
surely  by  simply  committing  to  mem- 
ory the  form  of  words  in  which  some- 
body before  you  has  sought  to  give  it 
expression.  Much  less,  by  simply 
copying  off  such  a  form  of  words  into 
yourcommonplace  book — thence,  in  due 
time,  to  be  transferred  to  your  sermon* 
You  must  think  the  thought  for  your- 
self. This  means,  that  you  understand 
its  terms;  that  you  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  of  your  own  as  to  its  sound* 
ness,  its  value,  its  applicability.  Ton 
must  criticise  the  thought.  Ton  must 
criticise  the  expression.  Probably  you 
must  change  the  expression  somewhat, 
not  for  the  childish  purpose  of  making 
it  different,  but  for  the  manly  purpose 
of  making  it  better.  Tou  must  discover 
a  new  reason  for  the  thought,  a  new 
bearing  of  it,  a  new  use  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.  When  you  have  thus 
manipulated  the  thought,  modified  it, 
added  to  it,  improved  the  expression  of 
it,  set  it  in  new  relations,  it  is  legiti- 
mately yours.  This  process  takes  time. 
It  is  better  to  let  fresh  thought,  sug- 
gested from  without,  lie  for  an  interval 
in  your  mind  unemployed,  there  to  be 
subject  to  the  mind's  subtle,  secret,  di- 
gestive, assimilative  processes.  There- 
fore, avoid  making  immediate  use  of 
new  material  acquired.  Keep  acquiring 
material,  the  more  the  better  ;  but  use 
the  material  you  acquired  last  month, 
or  even  last  year,  in  preference  to  the 
material  that  you  acquired  yesterday. 

We  believe  we  have  thus  indicated 
the  sound  rule, sound  for  the  conscience 
as  well  as  for  the  mind,  to  guide  in  the 
use  of  all  books,  "pulpit  helps"  in- 
cluded. For  an  obviouax^aawvk.^*'''  ^xJS^jg^ 
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lielps**  are  likely  to  be  less  valuable 
treaaarieB  of  thonght  to  the  minister 
than  are  books  not  expressly  dedicated 
to  this  end.  The  thoughts  contained 
in  "  pulpit  helps  "  are  already  adapted 
to  homiletio  purposes  ;  but  it  is  the 
▼ery  process  of  adaptation  itself,  thus 
forestalled  to  the  minister,  that  might 
have  given  him  his  needed  opportunity 
of  making  the  thoughts  furnished 
properly  his  own,  through  elaboration 
in  his  mind. 

2.  How  shall  I  go  to  work  to  increase  the  men' 
til  actirity,  the  culture,  the  peneroi  intelligence 
of  my  people  f 

Tour  preaching  ought  to  be  such  as 
"will  directly,  though,  of  course,  subor- 
dinately,    tend   to    this    result.      But 


probably  the  preaching  of  a  minister 
who  raises  the  question  above  given,  is 
such  in  character.  Happily,  there  al- 
ready exists  a  means  of  help  to  the  pas* 
tor  for  the  mental  improvement  of  his 
people  which  does  at  least  half  the  work 
for  him,  before  he  need  begin  to  exert 
himself  at  all.     This  is  the  Chautauqua 

LiTSRABT    AND    SCIENTIFIC  ClBCLE.      By 

all  means,  acquaint  yourself  with  that 
organization  and  see  if  it  is  not  exactly 
what  you  need.  A  postal-card  of  in- 
quiry addressed  to  ''Miss  Kate  F. 
Kimball,  Secretary  C.  L.  S.  C,  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey,"  will  promptly  se- 
cure to  you  full  information  on  the 
subject.  This  is  the  very  time  of  the 
year  for  you  to  begin. 


^•^ 


TES  STI7D7  TABLE. 
Conducted  bt  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D. 


Heinbioh  Heine. 

Thx  nearly  nine  hundred  pages  of 
the  two  large  volumes  of  Stigand's 
**  Life,  Work,  and  Opinions  of  Heinrioh 
Heine,'*  will  alarm  the  patience,  if  they 
do  not  paralyze  the  purse-strings,  of  the 
ordinary  student,  and  prevent  the  work 
being  read  by  many  who  would  find 
themselves  well  paid  for  its  perusal. 
!Mr.  Stigand  need,  however,  offer  no 
jtpology  for  the  length  of  his  produc- 
tion, since  in  so  many  pages  he  allows 
Heine  to  speak  for  himself — large  por- 
tions of  the  volume  being  devoted  to 
"very  judicious  selections  from  the  poet- 
3)hilo8opher's  writings. 

Heine's  life  was  as  full  of  vicissitudes 
:fi8  his  character  was  of  enigmas  and 
•contradictions.  Born  a  German,  he  be- 
came a  citizen  and  pensioner  of  France. 
The  nephew  of  one  of  the  "golden- 
bellied"  bankers  of  Europe,  Solomon 
Heine,  of  Hamburg,  and  a  friend  oif 
Baron  James  de  Bothschild,  the  poet 
iras  but  a  precarious  liver,  compelled  to 
lirarm  himself  with  the  fleece  of  his 
flongs,  or  rather  with  what  was  left  of 
fiaid  fleece,  after  his  books  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Campe,  the  prince 
of  skin-flint  publishers.  Heine  was  in 
fellowship  with  the  Socialists  for  a  time, 
an  ardent  hater  of  the  powers  that 
-were;  and  yet  he  had  even  less  sympa- 


thy with  Democracy  than  he  had  with 
CsBsarism.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  open  profligacy;  his  unsavory  verses 
were  not  merely  over-spiced  with  the 
poet's  imagination,  but  putrid  with  his 
well-known  experience  —  his  highest 
boast  in  virtue  being  that  he  was 
"never  a  woman's  first  lover  nor  her 
last ";  yet,  for  many  years,  he  was  a 
model  of  marital  fidelity,  and  his  letters 
to  his  wife  are  as  tender  and  true- 
hearted  as  if  he  had  been  reduced  to  the 
Adamio  state  with  but  one  Eve  in  his 
Parisian  Paradise.  A  confessed  pleasure- 
seeker,  advocating,  with  the  Saint 
Simonians,  the  "rehabilitation  of  the 
flesh,"  he  became  the  prey  of  absolute 
physical  prostration,  spent  many  years 
as  a  hopeless  paralytic  in  a  darkened 
room,  raising  with  his  finger  one  droop- 
ing eye-lid  that  he  might  look  upon  the 
faces  of  his  friends,  and  using  another's 
hand  to  write  out  the  groans  of  his  dis- 
appointment as  he  lay  in  his  "mat- 
tress-grave." He  was  an  inveterate 
jester,  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  seeming 
to  dissipate  all  seriousness;  he  said 
that  his  *' passion  was  for  love,  truth, 
freedom,  and  hisqat'Sowp  ";  and  his  read- 
ers would  imagine  at  times  that  his  de- 
votion to  the  former  was  no  stronger 
than  his  taste  for  the  latter.  Yet,  at 
other  times,  his  voice  was  the  grandest 
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of  all  the  trampet-tones  that  called  the 
people  to  their  rights,  and  the  sweetest 
that  snng  the  deep  aspirations  of  the 
soul.  His  religious  sayings  are  a  curious 
mixture  of  irreverence  and  prophetism; 
as  he  himself  characterized  them, 
*'  blasphemously  religious."  Heine  at- 
tempted to  give  the  world  a  consecutive 
history  of  Lis  changing  convictions  and 
motives,  but  we  may  doubt  if  there  was 
any  orderly  growth  of  either,  or  that 
he,  at  any  moment,  knew  himself.  He 
was  a  medley  of  the  synchronous  sort. 
What  he  says  of  the  marriage  festival  of 
a  faithless  woman  might  describe  his 
own  strange  inner  life: 

'*  There  goea  on  a  clanging  and  throbbing 
Of  trumpet,  and  drum,  and  bassoon  ; 
But  there's  a  wild  groaning  and  sobbing 
Of  good  angels  after  each  tune." 

The  utter  inconsistency  of  the  man  is 
clearly  exposed  by  the  history  of  his 
relation  to  religionists  of  various 
schools.  He  was  born  a  Jew,  but  his 
strong  mind  naturally  rebelled  against 
the  bigotry  of  the  sect,  and  he  joined  the 
party  of  Jewish  progressionists,  which 
was  born  in  the  great  soul  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  and  numbered  among  its 
lerders  such  men  as  Jacobson,  Auer- 
bacb,  Gans,  Zunz,  and  Moser.  He  later 
submitted  to  Christian  baptism,  yet 
confessed  that  he  did  it  from  no  change 
of  conviction,  but  simply  for  temporal 
advancement.  The  German  laws  were 
of  such  bigoted  tyranny,  that  only 
through  Protestant  subscription  could 
one  have  a  fair  chance  with  the  world. 
*'  With  the  exception  of  the  calling  of  a 
Jewish  trader  or  school-master,  there 
was  no  other  outlet  for  him  in  Ger- 
many." He  wrote,  a  little  before  his 
baptism:  "I  have  not  the  strength  to 
wear  a  beard,  aud  to  let  people  call  '  Ju- 
denmauschel '  after  me,  and  to  fast."  A 
little  after  that  act  of  apostasy  he  wrote: 
••  I  assure  you,  if  the  laws  had  allowed 
the  stealing  of  silver-spoons,  then  I 
would  never  have  been  baptized." 

Yet  Heine  never  forgave  himself  for 
this  act  of  hypocrisy.  •*  I  often  get  up 
in  the  night  and  stand  before  the  glass 
and  curse  myself."  Perhaps  there  was 
in  this  loss  of  self-respect  but  little  of 


the  essence  of  spiritual  regret;  for  he 
speaks  of  the  event  thus:  '*Now  I  am 
hated  alike  by  Jew  and  Christian.  I  do 
not  see  what  I  have  been  the  better  for 
it  since  then.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
ever  since  known  nothing  but  contra- 
rieties and  misfortunes."  His  only  ex* 
cusewas  expressed  in  such  theses  as  thp* 
following:  **The  certificate  of  baptism 
is  a  card  of  admission  to  European  cul- 
ture." *<  That  I  became  a  Christian  is 
the  fault  of  those  Saxons  who  changed 
sides  suddenly  at  Leipzig;  or  else  of 
Napoleon,  who  had  no  need  to  go  to 
Bussia;  or  else  of  his  school-master^ 
who  gave  him  instruction  at  Brienne  ia 
geography,  and  did  not  tell  him  that  it 
was  very  cold  at  Moscow  in  winter." 
*'  If  Montalembert  became  minister,  and 
could  drive  me  away  from  Paris,  I 
would  become  Catholic." 

As  we  might  expect,  Heine  did  not 
long  remain  in  a  merely  indifferent  at- 
titude toward  Christianity,  which  he 
had  so  unworthily  confessed.  He  was 
one  of  its  most  caustic  opponents.  His 
respect  for  Jesus  Christ  was  limited  by 
his  notion  of  the  political  influence  of 
Jesus'  mission — "Of  a  truth,  the  Be- 
deemer  freed  His  brethren  from  the 
ceremonial  law  and  from  their  nation- 
ality, and  founded  cosmopolitanism.'* 
Heine  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
as  teaching  the  ''  mortification  of  the 
flesh  aud  a  supersensual  dissolution 
into  absolute  spirit";  while,  with  the 
Saint  Simonians,  he  would  exalt  the 
flesh  to  the  full  domination  of  life  ia 
this  world. 

From  opposition  to  the  peculiar  teach- 
ings of  Christianity,  Heine  soon  ad- 
vanced to  the  most  irreverent  attacks 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Being, 
even  as  held  by  the  Jews.  The  person- 
ality of  God  he  asserts  to  be  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  the  idea  havii^ 
been  improved  upon  until  it  appeared 
in  Christian  Theism:  *'I  believe  this 
God -pure  Spirit,  this  parvenu  of 
heaven,  who  is  educated  now  to  be  se 
moral,  so  cosmopolitan,  so  universal, 
nourishes  a  secret  grudge  against  the 
poor  Jews  who  knew  Him  in  Hx*?!*  ^«r^ 
ro\i^\i  e&\A.\.Q,  wdA  ^\xo  \ia^  ^xiN.'^SccHvNs^ 
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minA  dAiIv  in  their  sriugogQes  of  Hi4 
former  olMciire  DjUional  relations.  Per- 
kftpii  the  Aoeient  Herr  voaM  like  not  to 
reo&em'oer  anj  more  that  he  was  of  PSsl- 
«4tinian  on^n,  and  was  the  God  of 
Abfmiuun,  I%aac,  and  Jac6b,  and  was 
called  JehoTaL.'' 

The  depth  of  Heine's  infidelity  was  a 
grosA  form  of  Pantheism.  To  his  own 
pexaonaiitT,  not  in  iu  highest  spiritoal 
essence,  bnt  as  "rehabilitated  flesh,** 
he  ascribed  as  mach  dirinitj  as  he  as- 
sociated with  any  hearenlj  throne.  He 
said  he  "  gsTe  no  especial  importance 
to  an  J  particnlar  form  of  appearance  of 
homan  thonght,  since  he  himself  stood 
At  the  fonnt  of  all  thought** 

Tet  there  wa^  no  especial  sense  of  in- 
tellectual or  moral  excellence  back  of 
this  conceit.  Heine  could  stoop  as  low 
as  CTer  did  a  haman  conscience.  At 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  that  the  cere- 
monj  might  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  in  France, 
where  he  had  become  resident,  he 
signed  a  concession  that  the  children 
bom  of  thin  wedlock  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  Bomish  religion.  He  says: 
"  I  Accepted  this  condition  dt  bonne  foi, 
and  should  certainly  hare  fulfilled 
honestly  my  undertaking.  But,between 
ourselves,  since  I  knew  that  I  had  small 
talent  for  paternity,  I  could  sign  the 
said  obligation  with  so  much  the  lighter 
oonscience,  and  as  I  laid  the  pen  aside 
my  memory  was  tickled  with  the  excla- 
mation of  the  fair  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
*  O,  le  beau  billet  qu'a  Lechastre/  I  will 
make  my  confeBsion  complete  and  ad- 
mit that  at  that  time,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  dispensation  of  the  archbishop,  I 
would  not  only  have  signed  away  my 
children,  but  even  myself  to  the  Catholic 
Chtirch.  But  the  Ogre  de  Borne  con- 
tented herself  with  the  poor  unborn 
children,  and  I  remained  a  Protestant  /" 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  if  our  object 
in  this  article  allowed  a  review  of 
Heine's  literary  career,  which  was  fasci- 
nating,notwithstanding  the  background 
of  his  character.  His  genius  for  song 
gave  him  rank  among  the  foremost 
poets  of  modern  times.  For  deep  in- 
aJfi^bi  of  hutnaa  nature,  combined  with 


philosophical  aramen,  ke 
by  bat  two  of  his  eoontrrmcn,  Goeilis 
and  Schiller,  while  for  the  real  grsfles 
of  poetic  art,  the  witchery  of  rhythm 
and  play  of  fsncy,  he  wu»  perhi^M;,  the 
superior  of  either.  But  oar  study  is 
limited  to  his  character  and  relig^aiis 
opinions. 

During  the  latter  yesis  of  the  poet's 
life  a  chsnge  passed  upon  him.  He 
thought  more  earnestly  upon  the  great 
problems  of  human  being  and  destiny. 
There  was  a  marked  alteration  in  him 
as  early  as  1836^  when  he  was  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  had  hitherto 
been  in  the  full  flush  of  youthful  blood 
and  conceit.  He  bad  imagined  that  the 
world  was  on  the  eve  of  its  greatest 
revolution,  and  that  a  new  order  of 
society  was  to  appear  at  the  bidding  of 
such  free-thinkers  and  dodrmaires  as 
himself  and  his  coterie.  But  events 
had  dashed  that  hope.  He  had  warred 
valiantly  upon  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  could  show  for  it  little  bat 
his  own  scars  of  disappointment.  Saint 
Simonianism  was  being  buried  beneath 
its  own  mistakes,  or  rather  Tanishing 
like  one  of  its  own  dreams.  German 
despotism  was  only  freezing  its  tyran- 
nical hold  upon  the  people.  France, 
reacting  from  the  Bevolution,  was 
settling  into  the  tertium  quid  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  Phillippe.  Heine's  books  were 
proscribed  in  his  fatherland,  and  his 
confreres  in  the  labor  of  liberating  man- 
kind were  proving  to  be  a  lot  of  literary 
lazzaroni,  who  were  living  off  his  reputa- 
tion for  brains,  and,  when  they  could 
get  the  opportunity,  off  his  purse.  Of 
the  strong  men  on  his  side  of  the  com- 
bat many  bad  fallen.  Heine  began  to 
ask  himself  *•  For  what  am  I  laboring?" 
and  to  take  the  first  wholesome  lessons 
in  self-distrust.  His  expressions  re- 
mind one  of  those  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
when  there  came  upon  the  Englishman 
a  similar  disenchantment.  His  Terse 
exposes  his  soul: 

'*  Unconquered— I  have  done  what  ooald  be  done. 
With    Rword    unbroken,    bat   with  broken 
heart" 

Mill  says  this  feeling  in  his  case  was 
accompanied  by  one  not  unlike  that 
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which  Methodists  call  *' being  tinder 
<5ouviction  of  sin.*'  Heine  does  not  note 
the  same  analogy,  but  his  writings  show 
it.  He  was  humbled.  The  pride  of 
genius  was  seen  to  be  a  delusion,  and 
he  realized  that  he  was  but  one  man, 
like  others,  an  atom  of  humanity. 

The  hollowness  of  Parisian  life  soon 
began  to  echo  mockingly  and  wearied 
him.  He  left  the  Boulevards  and  the 
Latin  Quarters,  and  married — a  grisette, 
indeed,  but  a  healthy,  sensible  woman, 
though  without  culture.  In  his  domestic 
retreat  he  boasts  that  *'one  of  Matilda's 
best  qualities  is  that  she  knows  not  an 
atom  of  German  literature,  and  has  not 
read  a  single  word  of  my  writing,  or 
that  of  my  friends  or  enemies." 

But  if  there  remained  a  lingering  de- 
light in  the  sensual  world,  it  was  soon 
dispelled  by  a  grim  fatality.  Heine 
was  stricken  with  paralysis.  There  is 
something  as  exquisitely  tender  and  sad 
as  it  is  poetically  beautiful  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  taking  a  forced  farewell  of 
all  Parisian  delights.  He  was  enamored 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  in 
the  Louvre,  and  often  sat  before  the 
marvelous  statue  —  a  devotee  of  love 
■and  art  which  were  enshrined  within 
the  marble.  The  broken  arms  of  the 
statue  did  not  mar  the  fairness  of  the 
vision  with  which  his  ardent  nature 
haloed  it. 

"  It  was  in  May,  1848,  on  the  day  in  which  I 
went  out  for  the  last  time,  that  I  took  my  de- 
parture from  that  sweet  idol  which  I  adored  in 
the  days  of  my  happiness.  Only  with  pain  could 
I  drag  myself  to  the  Louvre,  and  I  was  nearly 
exhausted  when  I  entered  the  lofty  hall  where 
the  blessed  Goddess  of  Beauty,  our  dear  lady  of 
Milo,  stands  on  her  pedestal.  At  her  feet  I  lay 
a  long  time,  and  I  wept  so  i>as8ionately  that  a 
stone  must  have  had  compassion  on  hie.  There- 
fore, the  goddess  looked  down  compassionately 
upon  me,  yet  at  the  same  time  inconsolably,  aa 
though  she  would  say,  '  See  you  not  that  I  have 
no  arms,  and  that  therefore  I  can  give  yon  no 
help  ?•  •• 

So  terrible  was  his  realization  that  the 
outer  charms  of  life  were  gone  forever 
for  him. 

For  eight  years  Heine  was  shut  ap  to 
the  study  of  truth,  without  the  diversion 
of  the  glare  of  the  world.  Beyond  the 
communing  with  his  own  spirit  and  the 


recreation  of  his  eagle-winged  fancy,  he 
had  little  to  solace  him  except  the  love 
of  his  faithful  Matilda,  the  sympathy  of 
such  friends  as  would  climb  the  long 
steps  to  his  apartment,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  pain-wrought  poems  and 
prose  writings  were  spreading  his  fame. 
But  friends  became  fewer  as  the  genera- 
tion outgrew  the  recluse.  Fame  soon 
ceased  to  deeply  gratify  him.  Hear 
him : 

"What  listB  it  to  me  that  at  banquets  my 
health  is  drunk  out  of  golden  goblets  and  in  the 
beet  wine,  if  I  myselt  meanwhUe,  separated 
from  all  the  Joy  of  the  world,  can  only  wet  my 
lips  with  the  insipid  tuant  f  What  lists  it  to  me 
that  enthusiastic  youths  and  damsels  crown  my 
marble  bust  with  laurels,  when  on  my  real  head 
a  blister  is  being  clapped  behind  my  ears  by  my 
old  sick  nurse  ?  What  lists  it  to  me  that  all  the 
roses  of  Shiraz  glow  and  smell  for  me  so  sweetly? 
Alas  I  Shiraz  is  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
Bne  d 'Amsterdam,  where  I  get  nothing  to  smell 
in  the  melancholy  solitude  of  my  sick  room 
but  the  perfome  of  warm  napkins." 

His  wife's  fidelity  and  his  affection 
for  his  aged  mother  far  away  in  wxttrlaend 
were  his  only  earthly  consolation.  He 
asks  if  there  is  not  some  truth  to  be  dis- 
covered in  unearthly  things  which  will 
sustain  his  patience?  Is  there  not  a 
Gk)d,  after  all  ?  Is  there  no  better  life 
beyond  ? 

The  religious  sayings  of  Heine  while 
lying  in  that  '*  mattress-grave  "  do  not 
show  that  he  had  any  deeply  satisfactory 
faith.  He  was  the  victim  of  his  own 
genius.  The  brilliant  flashes  of  his 
mind  lured  him  away  from  the  system- 
atic study  of  Christian  evidences;  and 
the  joking  habit,  "strong  in  death,'* 
prevented  his  giving  due  expression  to 
his  most  serious  convictions. 

We  note  in  Heine,  however,  a  strug- 
gle between  his  rationalistic  pride  and 
the  knowledge  be  had  of  what  his  soal 
needed.  Should  be  accept  the  teach^ 
ing  of  liis  head  or  of  his  heart  ?  He 
becomes  the  disciple  of  the  latter;  but 
not  a  docile  one;  a  rebel  against  what 
he  was  fain  to  confess.    In  1849  he  said 

to  a  friend: 

'*  A  religious  reaction  has  set  in  upon  me  for 
some  time.  Qod  knows  whether  morphine  or 
the  poulticM  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
BO.  I  believe  again  in  a  i)ersonal  Ok>d.  To  this 
we  come  when  we  are  sick,  sick  tA  ^<«»&k«^ac^ 
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A  journey  with  Heir  Wolfl^  and  a  new 
navigable  rirer,  the  Kassai,  was  dis- 
covered, which  Von  Nimptsch  regards 
as  of  grenter  importance  to  commerce 
tban  the  Congo  itself.  This  river  is 
witbin  the  great  carve  made  bj  the 
Congo  in  its  oonrse  from  tbe  8.  £.  to 
the  N.  and  back  to  the  S.  W.  It  opens 
witb  its  afSnents  a  navigable  water-way 
of  3,000  miles  throngh  a  conn  try  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  its  products ; 
and  in  traveling  east  from  the  Atlantic, 
by  leaving  tbe  Congo  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kassai,  the  Stanley  Falls  is  avoided 
en  TO\iX€  to  Ny  an  gone  and  Lake  Tang- 
yutca. — Mr.  Homaday,  in  a  letter  in  the 
New  York  TVi&une,  shows  the  awf  nl  work 
of  rum,  as  introduced  into  the  Congo 
region.  Re  cites  a  shocking  case  where 
an  English  trader  smuggled  liquor  into 
tbe  territory  of  a  native  chief  who  had 
banished  it  from  his  domain.  Mr. 
Homaday  pleads  for  the  union  of  Eng- 
land, America,  Germany  and  Holland 
against  this  rum  traffic,  as  likely  to  put 
a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Congo 
Free  State.— ITf/anda;  Mr.  Mackey  re- 
cently baptized  nine,  one  of  them  a 
young  chief.  A  plot  laid  by  King 
Mwanga  to  have  missionaries  mur- 
dered was  discovered  and  thwarted. — 
Mongwe  Station  pleads  for  a  forty-dol- 
lar hfXX,  Why  do  not  individual  donors 
supply  such  needs,  and  have  the  joy  of 
knowing  that  they  are  ringing  out  the 
call  to  worship  in  these  mission  fields  ? 
Japan. — The  Fakuin  Sha  Press  pro- 
duced Christian  books  last  year  to  the 
extent  of  4,000,000  pages,  an  increase  of 
33  per  cent,  on  the  year  previous;  and 
the  sales  reached  $589,  an  increase  of 
about  one-sixth  over  the  year  before: 
— The  last  annual  report  of  the  Japan 
Mission  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  is  :  Mission- 
aries from  U.  S..  17  men  and 32  women; 
native  male  laborers,  42;  chnrches,  31, 26 
of  them  self-supporting;  added  on  pro- 
fession, 8C6;  making  total  membership, 
April  1,  3,4C5;  average  attendance  at 
S.  schools,  2,527  ;  total  contributions, 
$8.215. — The  Japanese  paper,  Kirioto- 
Kyo  ShimbuHt  reports  statistics  from  all 
the  Protestant  churches,  as  follows  : 
Tliree  yunrs*  growth  :  151  churches  from 


88;  11,604  members  from  3,709,  and 
contributions  $18,500  from  $10,000. 
— Mr.  Nishimurm  lectured  before  the 
Buddhist  society  Gaku-Shl-kai'in,  in 
April,  comparing  Christianity  with 
Buddhism,  and  pronouncing  Buddhism 
superior— meanwhile  the  churches  have 
increased  30  per  cent,  the  past  year  t 
— Kobe  reports  many  new  inquirers, 
chiefly  from  upper  class ;  the  Bible 
school  for  women  has  18  students,  all 
it  can  accommodate,  and  many  more 
applicants.  Girls'  school,  which  re- 
cently celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary, 
has  over  100,  of  whom  about  half  are 
church  members. 

India. — Eighty-five  yean  since,  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
placed  on  record,  in  a  memorial  to  the 
British  Parliament,  *' their  decided  con- 
viction," after  **  consideration  and  ex- 
amination," that  **  the  sending  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries  into  our  Eastern 
possessions  is  the  maddest,  most  ex- 
travagant, most  expensive,  most  un- 
warrantable project  that  was  ever  pro- 
posed by  a  lunatic  enthusiast."  A  few 
months  ago,  the  present  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  Bivers  Thomp- 
son, said  :  "In  my  judgment.  Christian 
missionaries  have  done  more  real  and 
lasting  good  to  the  people  of  India  than 
all  other  agencies  combined.  They 
have  been  the  salt  of  the  country  and 
the  true  saviors  of  the  Empire." — The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts  reports  nearly 
47,000  Christians  connected  with  the 
Madras  district  of  the  Society,  over 
2,000  baptisms  during  the  year,  and 
over  half-a-millioD  dollars  income. — Dr. 
Stepun,  a  native  of  Marosh,  and  a  finely- 
trained  Christian  physician,  and  teacher 
of  physiology  in  the  High  School,  is 
dead, and  is  deeply  lamented. — At  Melwr, 
a  "  Little  Drops  of  Water "  Society  is 
doing  grand  home  mission-work,  send- 
ing out  an  evangelist,  who  in  three 
montlis  visited  170  villages,  preached 
to  2,500  people,  and  sold  Bibles,  books 
and  tracts.  —  Keshub  Chunder  Sen 
prophesied  just  before  his  death : 
"Christ  will  surely  reign  over  India. 
Already  His  benign  rule  has  brought 
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abont  many  and  grand  blessings,  and 
soon,  in  the  full  light  of  His  complete 
revelation,  darkness  will  pass  away, 
and  the  full  and  everlasting  light  shine, 
never  to  set  again  ;  for  India  is  already 
won  for  Christ." 

Turkey. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Wood, 
after  almost  forty  years  of  labor,  have 
left,  and  the  Protestants  of  Scutari 
gave  expression  to  their  grateful  love 
for  them.  Marsooan  reports  healthy 
growth  in  every  direction  for  ten  years. 
— In  the  Central  College  at  Aintab,  a 
Ooodell  professorship  of  Intellec- 
tual and  Moral  Philosophy,  etc.,  is 
now  endowed  to  the  extent  of  $12,000; 
it  is  named  from  Dr.  Wm.  Goodell, 
the  missionary,  and  Kev.  Hohannes 
Krekorian,  a  native  Armenian,  a  student 
of  Amherst  and  Yale,  is  the  incumbent 
of  the  chair.  Further  donations  of 
$4,000  have  been  made,  but  the  college 
buildings  are  crowded  to  excess,  and 
dormitories  are  greatly  needed.  Bobert 
College  has  graduated  a  class  of  twenty 
men.  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  made  the  ad- 
dress. 

BuLOABiA. — Samokoo  *'  American  and 
Theological  Institute  "  has  had  a  present 
of  a  printing-press,  and  the  donor. 
Miss  E.  M.  Stone,  of  Chelsea,  has  re- 
ceived formal  **  thanks.'*  There  is  great 
need  of  $150  worth  of  new  type. 

BuBMAH. — The  Christian  Karens  of 
the  Baptist  Mission,  owing  to  war  be- 
tween Burmah  and  England,  and  re- 
bellion in  the  country,  have  undergone 
much  sufifering,  but  without  swerving  in 
faith  and  fidelitv. 

Syria.— N\imber  of  missionary  socie- 
ties at  work,  30;  laborers,  800,  of  whom 
200  European  and  American;  preach- 
ing stations,  140 ;  church  members, 
1,000;  schools,  300,  with  15.000  chil- 
dren; medical  missions,  14,  with  80,000 
patients  treated.  But  work  of  the  pre.w, 
in  some  respects,  more  conspicuous 
than  all  the  rest. 

China. — Bev.  Frank  P.  Oilman  is  the 
only  clerical  missionary  on  the  island 
of  Hainan,  with  its  1,500,000  population. 
Bev.  B.  C.  Henry,  of  Canton,  spent  a 
month  in  Hainan  lately,  itinerating,  and 
found  the  people  unusually  impressi- 


ble; he  baptized  twelve,  and  had  over 
fifty  inquirers.  He  regards  this  as  cm^. 
of  the  most  promising  cf  aUtke  open  doors 
of  missions.  There  is  no  opposition, 
and  universal  readiness  to  receive  mis- 
sionaries. This  island  is  the  counter- 
part of  Formosa.— At  Fbrmosa,  where 
the  Canadian  and  English  Presbyterians 
are  working,  Dr.  McKay  recently  kept 
his  14th  anniversary,  and  1,273  converts 
gathered  at  Tamsui  to  greet  their 
spiritual  father.  Within  ten  days  after- 
ward he  baptized  over  1,200  more/  A 
third  Presbyterian  church  has  been 
dedicated  at  Canton,  the  members  being 
chiefly  from  the  Tartar  Community.  A 
poor  paralytic,  whose  arms  and  legs 
were  helpless,  borne  on  a  chair  to  the 
chapel,  preaches  sitting,  or  even  lying 
down. 

Korea. — Doctors  Allen  and  Heron 
have  been  honored  by  the  king,  who 
has  conferred  on  them  decorations  of 
the  third  rank.  These  honors  show  the 
high  esteem  in  which  these  medical 
missionaries  are  held,  and  indicate 
the  work  they  are  likely  to  do,  with 
Government  support  so  cordially  ex- 
tended. 

Tahiti  and  South  Ssas.— The  first 
missionaries  landed  at  Tahiti  in  1797; 
labored  for  sixteen  years  without  any 
success.  Then  a  revival  swept  con- 
verts into  the  fold,  and  a  spirit  of 
evangelism  was  awakened,  which  in 
1821,  eight  years  after,  sent  out  natives 
as  evangelists  to  the  Hervey  group;  then 
in  1830  to  the  Samoan;  and  in  1839 
Samoan  evangelists  went  to  the  New 
Hebrides  and  the  LoycUiy  Islands  j  and 
finally,  in  1870,  Loycdty  evangelists  be- 
came pioneers  in  bearing  the  cross  to 
New  Oainea.  Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  this  apostolic  succession— the 
gospel  no  sooner  gets  a  real  foot-hold 
on  these  islands  than  they  become 
Foreign  Missionary  Centres  I 

New  ZEAUkND. — The  Maori  King  of 
New  Zealand,  when  in  England,  pledged 
himself  to  a  total  abstinence  policy. 
Now  nearly  12,000  of  his  subjects  wear 
the  blue  ribbon. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Union  has 
under  care  785  preachers^  Qrd&vxift^^aQL^ 
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onordaioed,  45  stations  and  957  ont- 
.  stations,  with  56,439  commonicants,  of 
whom  3,450  were  baptized  last  year. 
The  native  Christians  oontribnted  $36,- 
163.26.  The  receipts  from  all  sonroes 
in  this  conntry  were  $384,996.73,  or 
$22,970  more  than  the  year  preTions. 

A*  B«  €•  F«  H» — All  the  revised  his- 
torical sketches  of  its  missions,  except 
Micronesia,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  G.  N. 
Chnpin,  1  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  for 
35  cents.  What  ezonse  is  there  for  pop- 
ular ignorance  of  missionary  work? — 
The  death  of  Chas.  Hutchins,  the  pub- 
lishing and  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Board,  is  greatly  mourned. 

The  Eastern  Question. —It  is  reported 
that  Russia  has  agents  in  Macedonia 
and  Bulgaria;  has  massed  an  army  of 
200,000  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  frontier; 
has  closed  the  free  port  of  Batoum,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  in  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin;  and  is  advancing  in  Afghan- 
istan. Bnssia  has  compelled  Turkey 
to  maintain  a  large  standing  army  for 
nine  months  past. 

The  contributions  of  the  <*  Titled 
and  Wealthy  Classes"  of  England,  Bev. 
H.  P.  Grubb  finds  to  be  only  ont'iwtn' 
iieth  OS  much  as  the  contributions  of  the 
misHionary-boxes  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Over  thirty  new  missionary  workers 
from  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  ore  either  at  their 
new  fields  or  are  on  the  way,  or  soon 
to  leave:  ten  of  them  being  for  Turkey, 
and  as  many  more  for  Japan. 

A  proposition  for  a  new  missionary 
organization  in  this  country,  upon  the 
same  general  basis  as  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  is  beiug  now  extensively  dis- 
cussed among  friends  of  missions,  who 
feel  that  existing  societies  arc  inade- 
quate to  the  work. 

The  first  Sabbath  of  November  is  to 
be  observed  as  a  special  day  for  foreign 
missions  by  Baptists,  Congregational- 
ists,  and  Presbyterians.  U7iy  not  by  all 
Christians  ?  What  a  stupendous  result 
might  be  secured,  if,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  every  Christian  pulpit,  on 
that  day.  missionary  information  might 
be  spread  before  the  people,  prayer  be 
earnestly  offered,  and  offerings  univer- 
sally gathered  !     Why  not  have  simul- 


taneona  miiaionary  gatherings,  in  con- 
nection with  all  our  great  cities,  to  feed 
the  flame  of  missionary  zeal  with  the 
fuel  of  facts,  and  seek  a  new  anointing 
of  the  spirit  of  missions? 

Inter-Missionary  Conferenee  again 
held,  at  Thoosand  Island  Park.  Six 
denominations,  and  ten  countries  rep- 
resented. The  Park  Association  freely 
entertained*  for  a  week  sixty  mission- 
aries present  It  was  a  most  inspiring 
gathering. 
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TEE  TWENT7  -  EIG^BTS  FSAUL 
Bt  Bet.  J.  E.  Scott,  MissiosfiotT  to 

India. 
In  treating  this  beautiful  Psalm, 
there  are  four  things  worthy  of  special 
consideration.  L  Its  Exegesis.  U.  Its 
Authorship  and  History.  III.  Its  An- 
alysis. And  lY.  Its  Cardinal  Doctrines. 

L  Its  Exeoxsis. 
Here  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  new 
rendering  of  the  original,  with  running 
paraphrastic  notes,  explanatory  of  the 
text : 

1.  "To  Thoe,  O  Jehovah,  do  I  cry  I  My 
Rock,  bo  not  silent  from  me,  lest,  if  Thou  be 
silent  from  me,  I  become  like  them  going  down 
to  the  pit "  [t.  «.,  the  grave].  In  this  verse  sev- 
eral changes  have  been  made.  Following  Lange» 
DclitzBch  and  the  Revisers,  the  punctuation  has 
been  changed  after  "  cry."     The  word   ••^  is 

much  better  rendered  "from  "  than  "  to,'*  thus 
conveying  the  idea  of  *'  Turn  not  away  from  me 
in  silence."] 

2.  *'  Hear  the  voice  of  my  supplications  in 
my  crying  unto  Thee,  in  the  lifting  up  of  my 
hands  towards  the  innermost  place  of  Thy 
sanctuary."  [I  prefer  the  margin  of  the  Revised 
Version — "the  innermost  iilace  of  Thy  sane- 
tuary  "  to  "Thy  holy  oracle  "  of  the  authorized 
version.  This  is  also  the  translation  of  Hap- 
feld  and  Perowne.  Lange  and  Delitzsch  prefer 
"Thy  holy  throne-hall,"  and  the  latter  remarks 
that  this  meaning  of  •^^^'l  ^^  completely  proved 

by  comparing  with  the  Arabic] 

3.  "  Draw  me  not  away  with  the  wicked,  nor 
w^ith  the  workers  of  iui«inity,  who  si>eak  peace 
with  their  neighbors,  but  mischief  is  in  their 
hearts."  4.  "  (Jive  them  acct>rding  to  their 
deeds,  yea  acconliug  to  the  evil  of  their  en- 
deavors. According  to  the  work  of  their  hands 
give  to  them,  render  their  deserts  to  them."  [In 
this  a  number  of  minor  word-changes,  none  of 
which  materially  affect  the  sense,  have  been 
made.] 

5.   "  Because  they  regard  not  the  works  of  Je> 
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bovah,  nor  the  opentlona  of  His  bands.  He 
aball  pull  tbem  down  (Q'^n)    and   not  build 

T     T 

tbem  up  "  (i'^^^- )'    r^cz^  ^B  a  marked  con- 

T   T 

traet  between  *'pull  or  break  down"  and 
*'  build  up."  in  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  verse.] 

6.  "Blessed  be  Jebovah,  because  He  bath 
beard  tbe  voice  of  my  supplications."  7.  "Je- 
bovab  is  my  strengtb  and  my  sbield ;  In  Him 
my  beart  batb  trusted  and  I  am  belped ;  tbere- 
fore  my  beart  greatly  rejoicetb,  and  witb  my 
song  will  I  praise  Him."  [It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  tbe  S^)/.  has  jj  6dfi^  MOV  'or  "^9 
heart,"  and  for  "my  song"  exBsXTf ua  To^ 
|/  ov  (will)  and  tbe  vulgate  following  this  baa 

earo  mea  and  ex  tciunUUe  meaJ\ 

8.  *'  Jebovah  is  their  strengtb,  and  He  is  the 
bulwark  of  deliverance  of  His  anointed."  9. 
"  Save  Tby  people,  and  bless  Tbine  inheritance. 
'Shepherd'     (t.    e.,     feed     and    rule — Qtn) 

tbem."  "  also  and  bear  them "  (as  a 
shepherd  does  the  lambs  or  weaker  mem- 
bers of  tbe  flock)  '•  forever."  [Here  "  Lord  "  ia 
changed  to"Johovab."  "saving  strength  "  to 
••bulwark  of  deliverance."  "feed"  to  •'ahep- 
berd,"  and  "  lift  them  up  "  to  "  bear."  ] 

II.  Its  Axtthokship  aitd  Histobt. 

1.  Its  Authorship.  It  is  not  posi- 
tivelv  known  who  wastheanthor  of  this 
Psalm.  Some  think  it  was  composed 
daring  the  Captivity  by  an  nnknown 
author,  or  by  one  of  tbe  propbets  for 
liturgical  purposes.  But,  in  tbe  absence 
of  any  proof  to  tbe  contrary,  it  is  gener- 
ally  believed  to  be,  as  tbe  inscription 
states,  Davidic  in  its  origin.  Tbis  belief 
arises  from  internal  evidence.  For  in- 
stance, from  sucb  expressions  as  "  I  lift 
up  my  bands  toward  Tby  boly  oracle  " 
(Vs.  2),  **Tbe  Lord  is  my  strengtb  and 
my  shield/*  *•  witb  my  song  will  I 
praise  Him "  (Vs.  7);  and,  especially, 
from  tbe  last  verse,  "Feed  tbem  also, 
and  lift  tbem  up  forever  "  (Vs.  9),  upon 
wbicb  Perowne  remarks  :  "It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  in  these  tender,  loving 
words,  '  feed  tbem  and  bear  tbem,'  tbe 
beart  of  tbe  sbepberd  king." 

2.  Its  Histobt.  Its  autborsbip  being 
unknown,  its  history  is  obscure.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  it  was  written  at 
a  time  when  its  author  was  in  great  dis- 
tress; so  great,  indeed,  tbat  if  Jehovah 
did  not  help  bim  be  would  die  (Vs.  1)  ; 
he  was  surrounded  witb '  crafty,  deceit- 
ful enemies,  "wicked  men,"  and 
"workers  of  iniquity,"  (Vs.  3)  wbo  "re- 


garded not  tbe  works  of  tbe  Lord,  nor 
tbe  operations  of  His  bands  "  (Vs.  5). 
It  is  evident  also  tbat  be  was  absent 
from  Jerusalem  (Vs.  2).  Hence  it  is  be- 
lieved tbat  it  was  composed  by  David 
wbile  be  was  stopping  at  Mobanaim 
during  tbe  rebellion  of  bis  son  Absa- 
lom, and  in  tbat  time  of  bis  greatest 
distress  prays  earnestly  against  bis  ene- 
mies, but  for  Gk>d*s  people  tbat  tbey 
might  be  guided  and  blessed. 

HL  Its  Analysis. 
Tbe  Psalm  may  be  divided  into  six 
Btropbes,  as  follows  :  (I.)  Vs.  L-2;  (11.) 
Vs.  3;  (IIL)  Vs.  4-5;  (IV.)  Vs.  6;  (V.) 
Vs.  7,  and  (VL)  Vs.  8-9.  In  tbese  va- 
rious, stropbes  may  be  found  (1)  a  cry 
for  belp,  (2)  a  source  of  danger,  (3)  a  de- 
sire for  justice,  (4)  a  blessed  deliver- 
ance, (5)  a  great  rejoicing,  and  (6)  a 
benevolent  prayer.  For  practical  and 
bomiletical  purposes,  tbe  Psalm  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  as  follows  : 

L  A  Cry  for  Bdp,  1-6. 

1.  To  tbe  rigbt  person^  1. 

2.  At  tbe  rigbt  Htm,  1,  3. 

3.  Witb  tbe  rigbt  motives^  1,  3. 

4.  In  tbe  rigbt  leay,  2. 

n.  A  Glorious  Ansvoer,  6-8. 

1.  Immediately  given,  6. 

2.  Gratefully  received,  6. 

3.  Rejoicingly  acknowledged,  7,  8. 

III.  A  Benevolent  Prayer,  9. 

1.  For  salvation,  9. 

2.  For  blessing,  9. 

3.  For  a  Sbepberd's  care,  9. 

rv.  Its  Casdinal  Dootbinxs. 
Tbe  Psalm  teaobes  some  cardinal  doo- 
irines  wortby  of  consideration,  viz.  : 

1.  In  yerae- first  we  have  revealed  the 
character  of  Ood  as  tbe  sure  foundation 
of  all  our  bope.  Tbe  Psalmist  felt  tbat 
be  would  perish  if  Ood  did  not  belp 
bim,  and  Jebovah  stood  as  firm  and 
strong  as  a  "  Rock,*'  and  he  could  rely 
upon  Him  in  bis  hour  of  trial. 

2.  In  verses  three  io  five,  inclusive,  we 
have  clearly  revealed  tbe  character  of  the 
uicked  and  their  sure  destruction.  They 
are  crafty  and  deceitful  (Vs.  3),  active 
and  ungodly  (Vs.  4),  indifferent  to  di- 
vine things  (5),  hence  will  surely  b^  de- 
stroyed (Va.  ^'^. 
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3.  In  rerses  six  to  mne,  inclnsiTe, 
God*8  wonderful  personality  atkd  provi~ 
dence  and  benevolenL  nature  are  beaaiifnll  j 
set  forth.  God  hears  the  sapplications 
of  his  people  (Vs.   6),  and  helps  those 


who  come  to  him  for  aid  (Ts.  8),  and  is 
a  stremjih  and  shidd  and  stnmghoUL  vVs. 
7, 8),  and  rules  and  feeds  and  sustaxns 
His  people  as  a  tender  shepherd  cares 
for  his  dependent  flock  (Ys.  9). 


FBEACEEBS  EZCEANGZKO  7ISWS. 


Th0  7aeatioQ  Scandal 

I  take  much  satisfaction  in  noting  the 
honorable  instance  of  fidelity  in  danger 
narrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  (Hoxilbtic  Be- 
TiKW,  Aug.),  concerning  the  clergy  of 
Savannah  in  1876.  If  I  did  not  believe 
that  snch  instances  were  frequent,  my 
confidence  in  the  Christian  ministry 
would  be  sorely  shaken. 

And  now,  will  not  Mr.  Gordon,  or 
some  other  friend,  cite  some  facts  that 
may  relieve  my  mind  of  the  impression 
which  I  have  somehow  acquired,  of  "  the 
simaltaneons  desertion  of  the  great 
towns,  at  the  approach  of  the  hot  and 
sickly  season,  by  almost  the  entire 
local  Protestant  clergy  ?"  It  would  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  assured 
that  my  own  observation,  through  a 
ministry  of  more  than  thirty  years,  has 
included  only  a  series  of  abnormal  and 
exceptional  facts,  and  that  if  only  my 
eyes  had  been  unsealed,  like  those  of 
the  young  man  m  Dothun,  I  should 
have  seen  hosts  of  faithful  pastors  at 
their  work  when  there  has  been  noth- 
ing visible  to  the  ordinary  eye  but  a 
groat  sweltering,  pastorless  population. 
I  have  tried  to  guard  myself  from  rash 
inferences.  One  summer,  when  I  had 
declined  to  take  my  vacation,  at  Brook- 
lyn, because  every  neighboring  pastor 
that  I  knew  of  was  gone  or  going,  a  car- 
riage came  to  my  door  in  haste  to  get 
me  to  attend  a  funeral  at  a  house  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  apology 
of  the  family  for  sending  to  me  was  that 
they  had  searched  New  York  in  vain  to 
find  a  minister.  I  do  not  infer  that  this 
was  literally  true.  Doubtless,  if  they 
had  inquired  at  the  clergy-house  of 
Trinity  Parish,  they  would  have  found 
that  Dr.  Dix's  clergy  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  run  away  in  a  bunch  as  soon 
OS  the  thermometer  scored  85  degrees.  I 
infer  no  more  than  this:  that  the  clergy 
of  New  York,  generally,  without  mutual 


concert,  without  a  thought  of  the  com- 
mon needs  of  that  great  population,  of 
the  common  interest  of  the  church,  of 
the  common  honor  of  the  ministry, 
had  simultaneously  deserted  their  work 
in  the  interest  of  their  personal  com- 
fort. And  that  year  was  no  worse  than 
other  years;  and  the  New  York  pastors 
are  just  as  good  as  the  pastors  of  other 
towns. 

The  exceptions  that  I  have  been  able 
to  observe  to  this  generally  prevailing 
fact  have  commonly  been  of  that  heroic 
sort  that  may  be  told  of  the  epidemics 
of  1876  and  1877.  Human  nature  may 
be  counted  on  for  brief  spurts  of  heroic 
self-sacrifice  in  extreme  emergencies. 
But,  as  Mr.  Mallock  acutely  remarks, 
*'  the  unselfish  impulses  will  be  found, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  be  very  limited  in 
power,  and  to  be  intense  only  for  short 
periods  and  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances.*' When  there  is  no  tremendous 
exigency,  and  no  call  for  a  heroic  act  of 
self-denial,  but  only  a  common  kind  of 
duty  to  be  provided  for  from  year  to 
year,  at  some  moderate  cost  of  personal 
comfort  and  convenience,  there  is  need 
of  something  higher  than  '*  unselfish 
impulse  ** — there  is  need  of  conscience 
and  Christian  principle.  There  is 
enough  of  these  in  the  ministry,  if  only 
they  can  be  awakened  and  brought  to 
bear,  to  clear  the  American  Church  of 
this  opprobrium. 

LxoNABD  WoouasT  Bacon. 


The  UTing  Bread. 

I  choose,  when  at  liberty,  before  all 
the  men  of  power  and  renown  in  the 
New  Y'ork  pnlpits,  to  hear  a  compara- 
tively obscure  minister,  whose  talents 
are  not  extraordinary,  whose  views  in 
some  respects  seem  to  me  erratic,  and 
whose  interpretations  often  fail  to  com- 
mend themselves,  either  in  method  or 
result,  to  my  judgment.  My  preference 
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would  undoubtedly  appear  yer j  pitiful 
to  the  most  of  my  intellectual  peers  in 
the  great  churches  of  this  city.  Yet  I 
have  a  single  reason  for  it,  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me  worthy  to  control,  I  de- 
sire to  have  expressed  and  considered. 
In  a  word,  the  Rev.  Mr.  ,  what- 
ever may  be  his  particular  branch  of 
discourse,  never  fails  to  make  it  grow 
out  of,  or  grow  out  to,  the  single  essen- 
tial of  true  religion — the  consecration 
and  union  of  our  entire  being  to  Christ. 
Even  his  hobbies — and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal  for  anybody  who  has  hobbies 
or  eccentricities — even  his  hobbies  and 
eccentricities  are  so  subordinated,  like 
everything  else,  to  that  one  thing  need- 
ful and  all-potential,  the  abiding  in 
Christ,  that  they  are  rarely  at  all  in  the 
way. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  for  other 
things  than  hobbies  and  eccentricities, 
even  for  the  best  of  things  except  Christ 
himself,  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  hearer 
who  is  longing,  or,  at  least,  needing, 
above  all  things,  to  be  drawn  near  to 
Christ.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  very  thing 
that  discontents  me  more  or  less  in  al- 
most all  preaching,  however  sound  and 
salutary  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  too  rarely 
goes  far  enough;  that  is,  as  far  as  to 
Christ.  The  precious  doctrine  or  duty, it 
may  be,  chosen  for  discourse,  takes  up  so 
nearly  all  of  the  time  and  stress  of  the 
preaching  that  it  becomes,  as  it  were, 
an  opaque  substance  per  se,  unsuf- 
fused  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and 
serving  rather  to  eclipse  than  to  mani- 
fest Him.  There  are  many  things  to  be 
preached,  and  few  preachers  have  the 
habit  of  weaving  every  thread  of  the 
whole  Christian  pattern  into  the  glor- 
ious golden  warp  of  Christ-fellowship. 
Christ,  instead  of  being  all  in  all,  be- 
comes but  one  of  many  themes  that 
must  have  their  turn.  It  seems  some- 
times as  if  Christ  had  become  merely  a 
part  of  Christianity:  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished guest  in  the  congregation; 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  often  seen  Him  as- 
signed to  a  back  seat,  or  even  left  quite 
out  in  the  cold.  One  of  the  best  and 
best-beloved  of  my  friends  in  the  minis- 
try seems  to  me  hardly  to  find  time  to 


preach  Christ  at  all,  because  he  has  so 
many  other  things  to  say  in  behalf  of 
Christ,  and  so  many  other  considera- 
tions that  he  thinks  will  be  more  inter- 
esting to  the  average  hearer.  The  very 
works  and  doctrines  ordained  of  Grod 
become  but  dead  works  and  dogmas, 
but  forms  and  theories,  of  no  power  or 
vitality,  when  they  are  thus  separated 
from  the  living  presence  of  a  living 
Christ,  even  for  the  moment.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  Christ  be  preached  ia 
them,  every  element  of  theology  and 
the  moral  law  becomes  a  gospel  also, 
and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation; 
and.  whatever  bis  theme,  the  preacher 
will  '*  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  '* 
throughout  the  discourse,  and  not 
merely  in  a  short  appendix  of  exhorta- 
tion to  the  unconverted  at  the  end. 
New  York.  W.  C.  0. 


The  Care  of  Oonverts. 

The  care  of  those  converted  under 
his  ministry  is  a  matter  which  weighs 
heavily  upon  every  true  pastor.  As  the 
parent  seeks  and  rejoices  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  child,  so  does  he  watch 
for  growth  in  grace  in  these  children  ia 
the  faith. 

As  a  means  toward  this  end,  we  ven- 
ture to  describe  a  meeting  which  we 
recently  held,  and  which  seemed  so 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  all,  that  we 
trust  it  will  be  suggestive  to  others. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  all  who 
had  united  upon  profession  of  faith, 
during  the  present  pastorate  of  two 
years,  to  meet  at  the  pastor's  home  on  a 
certain  evening.  Forty  out  of  sixty-five 
still  resident  in  the  city  were  able  to 
be  present.  The  first  hour  was  devoted 
to  a  little  pastoral  tails,  singing,  prayer 
and  experiences.  It  was  the  effort  to 
make  it  perfectly  free  and  informal.  At 
the  close  of  this  meeting,  the  pastor  took 
oooasioa  to  mention  — without  names — 
some  things  which  had  come  to  his 
ears  derogatory  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  some  of  the  converts  ;  such 
as  card  -  playing,  visiting  base  -  ball 
grounds  on  the  Sabbath,  etc.,  remind- 
ing them,  with  great  plainness  but  kind- 
ness, that  such  things  brought  dishonor 
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upon  the  Mftster,  the  chnreh,  their  p&s- 
tor,  and  their  own  profeBiiioii.  There 
was  then  distributed  a  littled  leaflet, 
entitled  "  A  Word  of  Remembrance.** 
It  contained  a  brief  summary  of  the 
faith  to  which  they  had  assented,  and 
the  covenant  tows  which  they  had 
taken  when  they  united  with  the 
church.  Underneath  the  latter  was  a 
place  for  the  signature,  and  each  was 
urged  to  renew  the  covenant  already 
taken  by  subscribing  to  these  vows 
with  their  own  hand,  and  to  keep  the 
leaflet  in  the  Bible  as  a  witness  and  re- 
minder. Underneath  the  covenant 
there  was  also  a  brief  Scripture  prayer 
for  help  to  keep  it. 

The  last  page  was  filled  with  a  Bible 
reading,  entitled  "A  Word  of  Remem- 
brance to  Help  Over  Hard  Places,"  viz., 
Temptation,  Doubt,  Ridicule,  Witness- 
bearing,  Personal  Work,  and  Doubtful 
Amusements. 

These  having  been  distributed,  with 
an  earnest  word  and  prayer,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
sociability,  and  particularly  to  bringing 
together  and  making  acquainted  these 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  many  of 
whom  had  never  met  each  other  before. 
It  was  a  delightful  meeting,  binding  us 
all  more  closely  together,  and  affording 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  word  of 
instruction,  rebuke  and  encouragement. 

Rock  Island,  W.  S.  Mabquis. 


Hr.  Hammond's  Work  in  Norway. 

[We  have  recently  received  an  intereftting  let- 
ter from  that  indefatigable  and  greatly  bleased 
eyangeliAt — the  Rkv.  B.  P.  Hammoki>— deecrip- 
tive  of  the  scenery  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
where  he  has  been  spending  the  summer,  and 
giving  some  account  of  his  remarkable  work  in 
that  region.  This  latter  account  we  give  to  our 
readers.— Eds.] 

"  The  present  state  of  religion  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  is  especially  note- 
worthy. 

*•  Within  the  last  thirty-five  years  the 
Baptist  Church  has  been  planted  in 
Sweden,  and  has  now  over  30,000  mem- 
bers. The  Congregational  or  Independ- 
ent Church,  more  recently  organized,has 
over  100,000  members.and  the  Methodist 
oyer  10.000.    In  these  churches  we  have 


found  most  earnest  Christians.  Though 
we  came  to  Scandinaria  weary  and  worn 
with  seven  months*  daily  meetings  in 
London,  still  we  have  for  two  months 
conducted  services  in  these  countries 
nearly  every  day.  Our  hearts  have  con- 
tinually been  filled  with  praise  to  God  for 
what  we  have  witnessed  of  His  power  in 
theconvictionand  conversion  of  sinners. 
Everywhere  crowded  audiences  have 
greeted  us.  The  Christians,  most  of 
whom  were  bom  again  in  revivals,  were 
ready  to  join  in  earnest  prayer  for  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in 
pointing  weeping  sinners  to  Christ. 
Hundreds  have  professed  conversion^ 
beginning  among  the  children,  but  soon 
reaching  the  adults. 

*<  We  have  had  to  speak  through  an  in- 
terpreter, but  our  experience  has  con- 
vinced us  that  Christian  travelers  might 
often  in  this  way  reach  the  people  in 
foreign  lands  if  they  would  seek  out 
some  Christian  man  who  could  trans- 
late. We  tried  this  plan  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Palestine  twenty  years  ago,  and 
many  others  have  done  the  same,  with 
God*s  blessing. 

*<  E.  P^TSON  Haioiond. 

*'lMrvcig,  Xorway,  July  16, 1886." 


Lon't  Forget  ZwinglL 

In  the  August  HoMiiiEnc  Review,  Dr. 
Pierson  is  criticised  for  want  of  exact- 
ness in  a  reference  to  Luther.  The 
critic  is  partly  right  and  partly  wrong. 
He  is  certainly  far  from  being  "  exact" 
when  he  says,  "Calvin  undoubtedly 
got  his  inspiration  from  Luther.'* 
Luther's  work  in  Germany  was  not  the 
inspiration  of  the  Beformation  in 
France.  Such  honor,  if  due  to  any  one 
man,  is  due  to  Zwingli.  A  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  French 
Protestant  Church  has  always  been  Be- 
formed,  not  Lutheran.  The  Beforma- 
mation  in  Switzerland  began  as  early  as 
1516,  when  Zwingli  was  busy  preaching 
evangelical  truth  to  the  pilgrims  to 
Einsiedeln.  Thence  God  in  His  provi- 
dence removes  him  to  Zurich,  to  purify 
the  Church  there.  Zwingli's  doctrines 
soon  spread  all  over  Switzerland  and 
into  France.    With  this  stream  of  pure 
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Gospel  trnth,  set  to  flowing  forth  from 
the  Word  of  God  by  the  Swiss  reform- 
ers, Calvin  comes  in  contact,  becomes 
himself  a  reformer,  and  a  Beformed 
theologian.  This  explains  why  Calvin 
studies  under  Capito  at  Basel,  and  a 
little  later  becomes  the  assistant  of 
Farel  at  Geneva.  If  '*  Calvin  undoubt- 
edly got  his  inspiration  from  Luther," 
why  was  he  not  a  Lutheran?  Bro. 
Bryant's  emphatic  declaration  is  "  un- 
doubtedly "  a  mistake. 
Pinegrwe,  Pa,       Gxo.  A.  Zkluebs. 


The  Woma&'fl  Touch,  or  the  Imperfection 

of  FaitL 

In  <*  Themes  and  Texts  of  Beoent 
leading  Sermons,"  I  noticed  that,  from 
the  fact  that  the  woman  having  an  issue 
of  blood  touched  Christ's  garment,  one 
preacher  draws  the  theme,  **  The  neceS' 
aity  and  potency  of  personal  contact.'* 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  woman's 
blessing  was  in  any  sense  due  to  her 
touch,  except  that  thereby  she  showed 
her  faith.  Any  other  expression  of  faith 
would  have  answered  as  well.  Indeed, 
the  other  cases  of  healing  were  without 
the  personal  contact.  Do  we  not  rather 
mystify  than  help  the  hearer  by  such 
over-emphasis  upon  the  mere  circum- 
stances of  the  Bible  miracles  ? 

In  the  Editorial  Section  of  the  Be- 
TiEw,  the  directly  opposite  view  is  token 
to  that  of  the  preacher  quoted,  and  it  is 
shown  that  the  woman's  notion  that  she 


must  touch  the  Savior  was  an  imper- 
fection of  faith,  or,  at  least,  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  Jesus'  saving 
power,  which  could  heal  at  a  distance 
as  well  as  through  contact.  This  seems 
to  be  the  better  view  of  the  matter. 

X.Y.  Z. 

Wesley  and  "  The  Sgo." 

In  the  July  number  of  this  Bkvibw 
we  find  an  article  correcting  the  state- 
ment of  ''Nemo,**  who  had  attributed 
Charles  Wesley's  hymn,  '*A  Charge  to 
Keep  I  Have,"  to  Isaac  Watts.  The 
correction  was  well  enough  as  a  matter 
of  history,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  author  of  one  of  the  beet  hymns 
ever  written.  But  why  use  the  occa- 
sion to  moke  an  unnecessary  fling, 
in  a  non-denominational  magazine,  at 
the  theology  of  one  of  the  best-beloved 
writers  of  a  great  Church  ?  Why  say, 
*•  Watts  would  never  have  put  forward 
the  *  Ego '  so  prominently  as  a  factor 
in  that  salvation  which  is  all  of  grace  "  ? 
This  remark  was  not  necessary  to 
strengthen  Wesley's  claim  to  the  hymn. 
And  though  he  did  wnte  it,  it  can  be 
shown  that  he  held  as  firmly  to  all  the 
doctrines  of  grace  as  did  Isaac  Watts. 
That  he  stood  more  squarely  than  did 
Watts,  all  through  life,  to  the  absolute 
Divinity  of  the  Christ  who  exemplified 
the  grace  of  God,  and  who  is  the  prime 
factor  in  salvation,  is  well  known. 

Henbt  C.  Wbstwood. 

Providence,  R,  L 


EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

HINTS  AT  THE  HEANXNGF  OF  TEZTS. 


BeTival  Serrice. 

The  Sinneb  Bbtbayed  bt  His  Sins. 

Thy  calf,  0  Samaria,  Juxth  cast  thee  off.— 

Hosea  viii :  5. 

Jeroboam  had  abandoned  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  and  set  up  at  Dan  and 
Bethel  the  golden  figures  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bull  Mnevis,  with  the  inscription  be- 
neath, **  Behold  thy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  This 
symboled  not  only  his  casting  off  the 
true  faith,  but  also  his  preference  for 
the  secular  and  sensual  culture  of  Egypt 
instead  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 


life  which  Qod  had  prescribed  for  His 
people. 

For  a  while  the  rebellious  people 
seemed  to  prosper.  But  over  their  heads 
was  heard  the  rumble  of  coming  judg- 
ment in  the  incessant  rebukes  of  the 
true  prophets,  until  at  length  the  thun- 
derbolt of  Divine  wrath  fell.  The  god- 
less land  was  ravaged,  and  the  people 
carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians. 
Egypt,  which  they  thought  would  help 
them  because  of  their  copying  Egyptian 
customs,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  ap- 
peals. ThiB,Ko%«Qk^x^^\^\.^\Y{x^^x^^^> 
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wubcriog  MreMm:  '* Tiiy  calf,  O Sam*> 
riA,  lUklh  OMt  UiM  oft" 

L  Tm  c«lf  UAodA  in  g«nenl  for  Snr. 

Thus  DO  tin  erer,  in  the  kmg  ran, 
meeiii  the  promiM  it  Oiakes  to  the  im- 
agiDAtion.  It  draws  itM  cheeks  npon  % 
hank  where  it  hAs  no  depocits,  and«  in 
the  end«  the  sonl  will  hare  to  pay  for 
its  guilt  J  pleasores  oat  of  its  own  pains. 

It  is  so  especially  with  JUthly  huts. 
Their  glow  is  that  of  a  ferer  rising;  soon 
they  will  Intrn.  Nature  doe«  not  put 
enough  strength  in  the  human  frame  to 
endure  more  than  a  temperate,  lawful 
•upply  of  the  appetites.  This  fuel  gone, 
the  indulgence  has  become  a  neeessity 
and  consumes  the  life  itself. 

8dJUhntM$  cannot  enjoy  its  aocumul*- 
tions  beyond  a  limited  amount;  beyond 
this  they  feed  impatience  and  eiunii. 
Pride,  asBulwer  says,  "  is  a  garment  all 
stiff  brocade  outside  and  all  grating  sack- 
cloth on  the  side  next  the  skin,"  etc. 

IL  The  Calf  stands  for  a  picuuab 
CLASS  OF  surs.  The  Samaritans  did  not 
regard  their  worship  as  degrading;  it 
wan,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  of  an 
aristocratic  sort.  Egypt  was  the  mis- 
tress of  culture.  The  calf  represented 
lifit  productiveness;  a  far  nobler  object 
of  worship  than  that  set  up  by  many 
heathen  nations.  It  represented  espe- 
cially polite  sins  and  those  hnes  of  con- 
duct whose  evil  consists  chiefly  in  that 
they  are  not  obedience  to  Ood. 

K  g,,  Tbo8o  which  meet  oar  ideas  of 
expediency,  bat  are  not  according  to  strict 
conscience;  those  which  are  reputable 
in  society,  but  not  on  the  line  of  Bible 
law.  Young  men  generally  begin  with 
such  sins.  Thas  the  standard  is  grad- 
ually lowered:  (1)  They  will  do  nothing 
disreputable  in  religious  society.  (2) 
Nothing  disreputable  in  secular  society. 
(3)  Nothing  disreputable  in  club  life. 
(4)Nothing  that  they  (now  blinded  by  in- 
dulgence) think  will  hurt  them.  (5)Their 
own  passion  has'become  their  standard, 
and  they  are  socially  a  wreck  before  they 
are  fully  aware  of  their  danger. 

III.  The  calf  stands  for   a  current 

FOBU  OF  UNBKIilEF. 

The  calf  worship  was  mixed  with  some 
features  of  the  true  worship  of  Israel. 


It  had  a  line  of  priests.    Us 

were  plmecs  already  ssrrtd 

ligions  history  of  God*s  people    Dum, 

and  BetheL     The  altars  were  dedicated 

at  the  time  of  a  true  religious  fmtiwsl— 

the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Thus  a  current  form  of  infidelity  is  a 
blending;  of  human  conceits  with  soma 
Scriptural  teaching.  It  uses  Ssbliaih^ 
sanctuaries,  ministers.  It  admires  Jesu 
and  praises  His  precepts.  But  it  denies 
supernaturalism.  Not  God's  word,  hot 
the  humsn  reason,  is  supreme.  This 
will  not  help  us  in  time  of  calamity. 
We  will  then  cry,  *'  Lead  me  to  the  rock 
that  is  higher  than  V  It  gives  no  ^eam 
OTer  the  grare.  It  does  not  bring  God 
in  sympsthy  dose  to  us.     It  offers  no 

SaTior.  It  is  not  the  Shekinah ;  it  is 

acalf !  L. 


What  GoxsmTTTSs  A  Hkbo  ? 
Thou,  ihenfortt  endwre  hardness  as  a  good 

soldier  <^  Jesus  Christ— 2  Tim.  ii:  3. 

There  are  as  true  military  heroes  in 
the  ranks  as  in  the  command  of  armies. 

What  eonstituiesaherof 

The  following  of  the  right 

1.  Unsetfishly—ihtX  is,  only  because  it 
is  right. 

2.  Unhesiiatingly-'no  matter  whst  the 
danger. 

3.  Uncompromisinghf — proof  against 
all  temptation. 

4.  SoUtarily — standing  firm  when  all 
others  prove  recreant. 

5.  Cheerfully— heaxiag  all  manner  of 
hardship  as  if  it  were  a  priyilege. 

Such  heroes  there  are  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Christian  Church.  Their 
names  may  not  be  found  on  the  rolls  of 
honor  here,  but  they  are  recorded  on 
high.  Their  quiet,  humble,  patient  ser- 
vice and  endurance  for  Christ  on  earth, 
may  call  forth  no  plaudits  from  men- 
receive  no  due  recognition  now — but  in 
the  hereafter  the  Lord  of  Glory,  the  great 
Captain  of  Salvation,  will  call  each  by 
name  and  crown  him  in  the  everlasting 
kingdom  with  imperishable  glory. 


Sin  a  Debt. 
Fhrglve  us  our  debts. — ^Matt.  vi:  12. 
I.  How  IS  Sim  ▲  Debt  ? 
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1.  It  Bupposes  obligatioD. 

2.  It  supposes  obligation  undis- 
charged. 

3.  It  is  an  obligation  that  cannot  be 
denied. 

4.  It  is  an  obligation  that  cannot  be 
ignored. 

5.  It  is  an  obligation  that  cannot  be 
transferred.  It  is  *^  ovir''  debt,  and 
must  forever  remain  so  unless  cancelled 
by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

6.  It  is  an  obligation  that  cannot  be 
run  away  from.  It  will  follow  us  down 
to  death,  and  rise  up  and  confront  us 
at  the  judgment. 

n.  How  THIS  Debt  uat  be  cancelijed. 

1.  Nut  by  repentance. 

2.  Not  by  our  own  good  works. 

3.  Not  by  any  amount  of  seeking  and 
striying. 

4.  But  solely  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d, 
forgiving  the  debt,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  justifying  us  before  the 
law  by  *'the  righteousness  of  God," 
received  by  faith. 

The  Cbt  of  Despaib. 
Why  sit  we  here  until  we  die  ? — 2  Kings 

viii:  3. 
There  were  but  three  possible  ways  of 
deliverance  to  these  lepers  at  the  gate 
of  Samaria: 

1.  To  enter  into  the  city.  But  that 
seemed  certain  death. 

2.  To  sit  still  where  they  were.  But 
that  was  to  starve  to  death. 

3.  Or  to  throw  themselves  on  the  mer- 
cy of  their  enemies.  That  was  desperate. 

Just  so  it  is  with  every  sinner  under 
the  Gospel.  His  extremity  is  equally 
great,  and  there  are  but  three  possible 
sources  of  salvation  open  to  him: 

1.  The  way  of  human  device,  or  of 
self -righteousness.  But  this  is  to  die 
of  famine,  to  die  in  his  sins,  beyond  a 
peradventure. 

2.  To  sit  still  and  do  nothing:  let 
things  shape  their  own  course:  wait 
and  hope  for  deliverance  in  some  mys- 
terious way.     But  this  is  certain  death. 

3.  The  only  course  that  is  left  is  to 
arise  and  fall  upon  Ood, 

And  here  the  analogy  fails. 

(a)  You  can  but  perish,  if  you  do  this. 


(6)  Ton  are  sure  to  perish,  if  you  do 
not. 

(c)  You  are  sure  to  find  life  at  the 
hands  of  Gk>d,  if  you  do. 

1.  God  shuts  up  the  sinner  to  the 
Gk)spel  way  of  salvation. 

2.  Religion  is  a  question  of  life  or 
death  to  every  man. 

The  Gbeat  Dat  of  the  Lobd. 
Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  son  of  man  siUing 

on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming 

in  the  clouds  of  heamn. — Matt,  xxvi:  64. 

L  The  Day  of  Great  Revelation. 

II.  The  Day  of  Grand  Assize. 

in.  The  Day  of  Great  Decision. 

IV.  The  Day  of  Great  and  Final  Sep- 
aration. 

y.  The  Day  of  Supreme  and  Eternal 
Awards. 


Christian  Cultiire. 

The  MAifTiiE  of  Chabitt. 

Charity  shad  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. — 

1  Peter  iv:  8. 

I.  True  charity  would  not  allow  us  to 
see  the  merely  imagined  or  reported  sins 
of  other  people.  '*  Charity  thinketh  no 
evil." 

II.  Charity  will  not  judge  others  by 
the  mere  appearance,  but  will  inquire 
into  the  intention  back  of  deeds.  God 
looks  on  the  heart. 

HL  Even  where  wrong  motive  is  evi- 
dent, charity  will  make  due  allowance 
for  the  way  in  which  that  motive  may 
have  been  kindled.  Our  Lord  could 
pray  for  His  murderers,  for  they  knew 
not  what  they  did,  but  were  the  victims 
of  the  popular  unbelief. 

IV.  When  justice  must  condemn, 
charity  will  not  allow  the  condemnation 
to  be  so  harshly  expressed  as  to  excite 
the  further  rebellion  of  the  offender  and 
prevent  his  repentance  and  reformation. 

V.  Charity  will  delay  judgment,  that 
the  offender  may  be  restored  without  it. 

VI.  Charity  will  hasten  to  forgive,  out 
and  out,  on  the  first  evidence  of  a  bet- 
ter disposition  in  the  offender. 

Vn.  Charity  will  seek  to  prevent  sin 
in  others  by  throwing  about  them  Ita 
own  loving  pwcVVj . 
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L  S'JVSDUB 


1SAV  A  OOCD 


Ia  Vaildiaf  it  ap,  uid  jei  a  moment*  a 
mugla  act,  ma  j  lafBea  to  dcatiof  it.  A 
breath  of  gcanHal  may  blast  it,  an  India- 
cratioD  may  taniiali  it,  a  **  dead  fly  "  in 
tha  oiotmant  may  maka  it  offennre. 
How  jealously,  bov  sedolooaly,  should 
wa  guard  it ! 

n.  XOTHISO  Om  KABTH  IB  SO  TALUABLB 

OB  SO  rmmn  am  a  oood  bajcb. 

Wealth  beaida  it  is  droaa.  OAea,  sta- 
tion, fame,  are  nothing  vorth  in  eom- 
parison.  Talent,  learning,  and  gifts  or 
oratory,  pale  and  lade  in  the  preaenee  of 
it.  For  oar  Cfwn  sake  we  shoold  sacredly 
guard  it— for  it  is  onr  crown  jewel,  the 
one  potential  element  of  naefalneaa  we 
possess.  For  wocuU/t  sake  we  shoold  do 
nothing,  omit  nothing,  that  will  tend 
to  obscnre  it.  For  Chrisfs  sake  and  the 
CkwrdC$  sake,  we  are  bound  to  guard 
oar  reputation  as  we  would  guard  life 
itself:  to  wound  it  is  to  wound  Chriti 
himself  in  the  house  of  His  friends, 
and  bring  reproach  upon  his  Church. 
Oh,  it  is  these  tarnished  reputations, 
theae  soiled  garments,  these  discredited 
names,  in  the  household  of  faith,  that 
■o  weaken  the  testimony  of  the  Church 
and  fill  the  mouths  of  scoffers  and  in- 
fidels. 


KxBPnro  Compant  with  Jksttb. 

They  took  knowledge  of  them  thcU  they  had 

been  toUh  Jemu.—Acta  iv:  13. 

Whether  they  had  seen  these  disci- 
plea  with  Jesus,  or  whether  there  was 
something  in  their  speech  or  manner 
that  indicated  personal  intercourse  with 
the  Master,  we  know  not.  And  it  mat- 
ters not. 

L  It  IS  PoesiBUB  to  kkep  Company 
WITH  Jbsus.    Peter  and  John,  and  the 


diwijilia  may  bold 
at  His  table;  (Si  in 

n.   KBBTBa     C 


eici  jf  path  oC 


;(Si 


»m 


tbcy  ba 

begcta  likfneas,  (1)  in  psupoition  to  tba 
degrea  of  intimacy:  (!2>  the  wslsnry 
of  tbe  intareonrse;  (3>  and  tba  lagaid  wa 
hare  for  oar  companion. 

habit  and  in  ehaiaelef;  will  ba  bubI- 
feat  to  the  world.  Tba  diadpla  biBft- 
self  may  not  ba  eonseioos  of  it;  bat  (1) 
God  will  see  and  reward  it;  (3)  angak 
will  note  it  and  rejoiee;  (3)  bia  feOow- 
diseiplea  will  diaeem  it  and  ba  eneoor- 
aged  or  rebakad;  (4)  tba  nngodly  will 
be  forced  to  eonfasa  it»  to  tba  honor  of 
religion. 


FoxMral  Sffrios. 
The  TBA3miT0BT  and  ths 
One  generation  passeih  taeay  and  another 

generation  cometh  ;  hvt  the  earth  obideA 

forever. — Eccl.  i:4. 

For  six  thousand  rears  this  earth  has 
existed  in  its  present  state,  and  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary  it  will 
continue  to  exist  thousands  more.  Oe- 
ology  teaches  that  it  existed  millions 
of  ages  before  man  was  introduced  upon 
it.  But  man's  stay  upon  it  is  short 
He  comes  upon  this  stage  of  action, 
plays  his  brief  but  solemn  part,  and 
then  passeth  away  forever.  So  gener- 
ation after  generation  in  long  proces- 
sion has  come  and  gone,  and  so  it  will 
be  to  the  end  of  time.  Man  is  transient, 
the  earth  is  permanent.  Life  is  fleet- 
iog  as  a  shadow,  but  the  *'  ererlasting 
hills  '*  around  us  voice  the  eternity  to 
which  we  hasten. 

1.  The  multitudes  who  have   existed^ 
Where  are  they  ? 

2.  The  brevity  of  life  on  earth—*' One 
generation  passeth,*'  etc. 

3.  The  certmn  loss  of  temporal  posses- 
sions.   (1.)  Riches.    (2.)  Animal  Pleas' 
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ares.     (3.)  Fame.    (4.)  Earthly  Power. 
(5.)  Health.     (6.)  Life. 

The  invisible  things,  the  things 
that  are  spiritnal,  are  the  only  things 
that  are  permanent. 


The  Use  of  the  Fubk^ce. 

1    have    chosen    thee   in  the  furnace  qf 

affliction. — ^Isa.  xWiii:  10. 

The  twofold  use  of  the  famace  is — 

L  To  Pbove  OB  Test  Mxtai^b. 

n.  To  PUBXFY  THEM,  OB  ReFINE  THBX 
BY  BEPABATINO  THE  DbOSS  FBOH  THE  GeX- 
UINS. 

Lessons, — Trial,  affliction,  discipline 


of  every  kind,  is  God'B  chosen  farnaoe 
to  test  and  purify  His  people. 

1.  Let  them,  then,  not  think  a  strange 
thing  has  happened  onto  them  when 
they  fall  into  diverse  temptations  and 
afflictions. 

2.  Let  them  remember  that  Ood  sits 
over  against  the  famace  watching  to 
see  His  own  image  reflected  in  the 
molten  elements. 

3.  Since  Gk>d  chooses  His  beloved  *'  in 
thefnmace  of  affliction  ("sorely  we  shonld 
not  shrink  from  it,  nor  faint  in  it.  It  is 
the  shortest  and  snrest  way  to  the 
crown. 


Liviira  ISSUES  fob 

Some  Mistakes  Begording  the  EarthqoAke. 

A  great  and  strong  loinJ,  rent  the  mountcuns, 
and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the 
Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  xdos  not  in  the  wind : 
and  after  the  loind  an  earthquake  ;  but  the 
Lord  voas  not  in  the  earthquake:  and 
after  the  earthquake  afire  ;  bui  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  fire :  aivi  after  Vie  fire  a 
still  small  xx)ice. — 1  Kings  xix:  11,  12. 
These  terrible  things,  which  startled 
the  prophet,  have  recently  passed  before 
onr  eyes.     Mighty  winds  in  cyclones 
have  leveled  our  Western  forests  and 
towns,  and  swept  ships  from  the  seas. 
Fires  have  destroyed  onr  cities,  as  if 
Gehenna  were  bursting  up  from   be- 
neath.    The  earthquake  has  shaken  the 
Queen  City  of  the  South,  and  given 
Charleston  ashes  for  her  beauty.     How 
natural  it  is  to  sny,  these  things  are 
special  manifestations  of  God;  teaching 
us  new  lessons  of   His  wisdom   and 
might;  and  forcing  men  to  His  more 
vivid  recognition  !    But  in  this  we  are 
apt  to  make  several  mistakes. 

I.  As  a  scientific  fact,  there  is  no  more 
of  God,  His  wisdom,  power  or  purpose, 
displayed  in  an  earthquake  than  there 
is  in  the  quiet  growth  of  the  grass  in 
our  door-yard ;  no  more  of  God  in  the 
cyclone  than  in  the  perfumed  breath  of 
the  flowers;  no  more  cf  God  in  the  con- 
flagration kindled  by  the  lightning  or 
the  volcano  than  in  the  glow  of  animal 
heat  in  our  bodies.  The  steady,  hardly 
audible,  ticking  of  a  watch  reveals  as 
much  of  the  intelligence  and  purpose  of 


FXJLPXT  TBEATUSNT. 

its  artificer  as  does  the  striking  of  the 
clock  upon  the  steeple  bell;  and  these 
alarming  things  in  nature  are  but  the 
louder  striking  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
universe.  Great  minds  show  their 
greatness  by  recognizing  the  great  in 
little  things,  recognizing  Qod  in  the 
commonplace  things  of  daily  observa- 
tion. Sir  David  Brewster  raised  his 
hands  and  cried:  '*  Great  Gk)d !  How 
marvelous  are  Thy  works!"  when  he 
studied  a  tiny  bit  of  animated  matter.  A 
distinguished  naturalist  wrote  over  his 
study  door:  *' Be  reverent,  for  God  is 
here."  Jesus  illustrated  the  Divine 
Providence,  not  by  world  •  shaking 
events,  but  by  the  clothing  of  the  lily 
and  the  floating  wing  of  the  sparrow. 

II.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
there  are  any  deeper  lessons  of  man's 
impotence  and  dependence  to  be  learned 
from  these  astounding  things  than 
ought  to  be  learned  from  every -day 
occurrences.  Fifty  men  were  killed  by 
the  earthquake;  but  as  many  die  every 
night  in  this  city  without  the  slightest 
tremor  being  observed  in  the  earth's 
surface  until  their  survivors  dig  their 
graves.  Some  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  was  shaken  down  by  the 
mysterious  visitant;  but  the  common 
law  of  decay  is  all  the  time  shaking  our 
habitations  back  again  to  original  dust. 
Thousands  of  mechanics  are  kept  in 
ceaseless  occupation  repairing  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  elements.  Every  day's 
lesson  is  the  same — only  not  read  out 
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so  loud — that  both  man  and  bis  works 
are  ephemeral  and  passing  awaj. 

III.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
men  will  laj  these  lessons  more  to 
heart,  and  seek  more  persistently  tbe 
fsTor  of  God,  beeaase  His  more  astound- 
ing jndgments  are  abroad  in  the  land. 
The  inhabitants  of  Naples  are  not  the 
less  worldly  and  tbonghtless  because 
TesnTias  keeps  its  flag  of  smoke  all  the 
time  flying  over  the  city,  and  so  fre- 
quently awakens  them  by  the  laTa-borst 
flashing  its  glare  through  their  windows. 
Though  she  sits  on  the  quirering  edge 
of  deRtmotion,  and  her  children  play 
on  the  mounds  of  buried  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  Naples  is  one  of  the  most 
godless  haunts  on  the  face  of  tbe  earth. 
The  Eastern  Mediterranean  is  on  the 
great  earthquake  belt.  Its  islands  and 
•bores  are  torn  by  convulsions,  many  of 
them  having  occurred  within  historic 
times,  and  not  a  few  of  them  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  Tet 
this  has  always  been  tbe  belt  of  human 
corruption.  Antioch  and  Cyprus,  earth- 
quake centres,  were  the  seats  of  the 
most  abominable  paganism  and  im- 
morality. Surely,  Chicago  is  not  pre- 
eminently a  city  of  saints  because  its 
present  houses  are  built  above  the  ashes 
of  the  former  ones.  We  do  not  hear 
that  the  track  of  the  Western  tornadoes 
is  that  of  revivals  of  religion.  Tbe 
startling  phenomena  at  Mount  Sinni 
did  not  prevent  tbe  people  from  wor- 
shipping tbe  golden  calf,  even  before 
the  blinding  flash  of  lightning  was  fully 
out  of  their  eyes,  the  roar  of  the  thunder 
out  of  their  ears,  and  the  tremor  of  the 
earthquake  out  of  tbeir  nerves.  Christ 
told  tbe  people  that  they  would  be  no 
more  reverent  and  believing  if  that 
most  stupendous  of  all  events,  tbe 
rising  of  one  from  tbe  dead,  should 
take  place  before  tbeir  eyes,  than  tbey 
were  under  the  quiet  remembrance  of 
tbe  teachings  of  Moses. 

There  is  an  Eastern  proverb:  "God 
comes  to  us  without  bell."  Tbe  deepest 
Divine  impressions  are  those  wbicb  are 
made  silently  upon  tbe  heart,  not  by 
wind,  nor  earthquake,  nor  firo,  but  by 
<*the  still  small  voice"  of  His  Spirit. 


These  startling  events  ctn  do  no  more 
than  arrest  our  attention  momentarily. 
They  are  like  a  hand  touching  ns  to 
awaken,  but  whether  we  are  bettered  or 
not  depends  upon  our  laying  the  lesson 
to  heart,  hearing  within  the  soul  the 
spiritual  voice.  Our  Lord  wrought  His 
miracles  before  the  people — the  same 
people  who  were  ultimately  so  hostile, 
or  at  least  so  indifferent  to  His  fate; 
but  He  talked  with  the  disciples  in  quiet 
places— indeed,  thus  He  made  them  His 
disciples,  by  an  ordinary  word,  not  by 
awful  summons  through  calamities  or 
astounding  deeds.  He  touched  them 
and  imparted  to  them  a  secret  influence 
from  His  God-filled  spirit. 

Do  you  remember  how  beaatifully 
St  Augustine  speaks  of  God*s  talking 
with  tbe  human  soul  —  an  exquisite 
description  of  the  '* still  small  voice'*? 
He  and  Monica  were  communing  to- 
gether about  spiritual  things  —  **  We 
were  saying  to  ourselves  then  :  If  tbe 
tumult  of  the  flesh  were  hushed,  hushed 
the  images  of  earth,  and  waters  and  air, 
hushed  also  the  poles  of  heaven,  yea, 
the  very  soul  hushed  to  herself  .  .  . 
hushed  all  dreams  and  imaginary  revela- 
tions, every  tongue  and  every  sign  .  .  . 
and  He  alone  should  speak  ...  if  we 
might  hear  His  word,  not  through  any 
tongue  of  flesb,  nor  angel's  voice,  nor 
sound  of  thunder,  nor  in  dark  riddle  of 
similitude .  •  .  but  might  hear  His  rfry 
8t\f .  .  .  were  not  this  to  enter  into  tbe 
joy  of  tbe  Lord"?  L. 


The  ConTersion  of  the  Eeathen. 

Qo  ye  into  all  the  voorld  Q7id  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature, — Mark  xvi :  15. 
Dr.  Grundemann's  tables,  published 
in  tbe  June,  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber numbers  (1885)  of  Warneck's  Alge- 
meine  Missions- ZeUschriJl,  are  exceed- 
ingly full  and  valuable,  as  showing 
what  tbe  different  Missionary  Societies 
are  doing  for  the  conversion  of  tbe 
world.  Professor  Starbuck,  of  Andover, 
has  done  good  service  by  giving  con- 
densed translations  of  these  tables  iu 
the  Andover  lieview  (Oct. ).  We  regret 
that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  give  tbe 
table  only  of  American  Societies. 
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SuggMtiTo  Talk  bj  Anthony  Oomitoek. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  making  public 
the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Corn- 
stock,  althoogh  they  were  uttered  in 
conversation,  and  not  intended  for  the 
public  ear.  We  belicTC  that  they  will 
help  to  awaken  the  church  to  its  duty 
to  grapple  courageously  with  the  living 
eTils  of  to-day.  Said  Mr.  Comstock  in 
substance: 

*'It  may  surprise  you,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  greatest  discouragement  which 
our  Society  encounters  in  its  efforts  to 
crush  out  the  gambling  business  is  the 
difficulty  of  awakening  the  church  to 
a  realization  of  the  prcTolence  and 
enormity  of  this  eyil.  Now,  I  say  this 
adrisedly.  True,  my  grandest  helpers 
are  clergymen ;  yet  what  I  have  said  is 
a  fact. 

*'  Take  this  one  instance:  At  Saratoga, 
gambling  is  carried  on  loan  extent  that 
is  simply  monstrous.  It  goes  beyond 
anything  seen  there  in  the  worse  days 
of  Morrissey's  reign,  and  is  surpassed 
in  this  country  only  by,  perhaps,  what 
is  going  on  in  Brooklyn,  the  City  of 
Churches.  Well,  our  Society  determined 
this  summer  to  break  np  that  nest  and 
breeder  of  crime  and  wretchedness.  I 
spoke  to  several  of  the  leading  clergy- 
men in  Saratoga,  and  told  them  I  mnst 
have  their  help.  The  pastor  of  a  lead- 
ing influential  church  said,  'My  trus- 
tees will  not  grant  permission  for  a 
meeting  against  the  gamblers  being 
held  in  their  church.  Why,*  said  he, 
*  should  we  bear  the  odium  of  attack- 
ing this  evil?  Tbey  would  burn  our 
church.'  I  replied,  *What,  then,  is 
your  church  good  for?  If  it  dare  not 
oppose  crime  it  had  better  die.'  At 
last  a  clergyman  present  said,  'Mr. 
Comstock,  you  can  have  my  church. 
If  my  trustees  object,  they  can  have  my 
resignation. '  Some  of  the  supporters  of 
these  gambling  institutions  are  in  the 
churches  ;  and  then  the  community 
think  that  the  gambling  draws  patrons 
to  Saratoga  who  have  much  money  and 
spend  it  freely.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the 
church  is  losing  respect  and  power 
with  many   people?     How  can    it   be 


otherwise  when  they  see  ife  here  and 
there  making  surrender  to  crime  for 
money  or  popularity  ?  Understand  me, 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  church  in 
general;  I  find  many,  many  clergymen 
and  laymen  quick  to  respond  to  my 
appeals. 

"  No  ;  Saratoga  does  not  stand  alone. 
Look  at  Brooklyn,  the  home  of  represent- 
atire  preachers,  men  whos^  eloquence 
and  learning  have  added  greatly  to  the 
fame  of  that  city.  Now,  right  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brooklyn,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  her  district  attorney,  are 
the  headquarters  of  the  gamblers  of  this 
country.  Pool-selling  is  carried  on  here 
to  an  extent  that  almost  passes  belief. 
There  are  races  almost  daily  on  one  or 
another  of  her  three  celebrated  race- 
tracks, and  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  change  hands  in  a  single 
day.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pool-selling  stands  in  these  race 
enclosures,  each  of  which,  I  am  told, 
pays  as  rent  one  hundred  dollars  a  day, 
and  ten  dollars  for  '  hush  money.'  The 
fortunes  and  lives  wrecked,  reputations 
blasted,  homes  mode  wretched,  by  this 
wholesale  gambling,  are  frightfuL  And, 
think  of  it.  all  this  takes  place  almost 
under  the  shadows  of  some  of  the  most 
influential  churches  in  America  ! 

"Yes,  our  Society  has  tried  and  tried 
to  enlist  the  Christian  public  in  Brook- 
lyn in  a  crusade  against  this  gambling 
evil,  but  well-nigh  in  vain.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  indictments 
which  we  have  secured  against  these 
gamblers  are  pigeon-holed  in  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office — some  of  them  for 
three  years.  Now  and  then,  when  an 
election  approaches,  a  make-belief  effort 
is  made  to  try  them.  Do  the  preachers 
of  Brooklyn  know  these  facts;  then  why 
do  they  not  arouse  the  public  and 
stamp  out  the  evil  ? 

"  The  church  in  Brooklyn  and  else- 
where can  stamp  out  this  gambling  evil 
if*  it  will  arouse  itself  and  try.  We 
need  a  church  that  will  unsheath  a  sword 
of  flame  against  wickedness,  even 
though  it  is  intrenched  in  high  places. 
A  cowardly,  time-serving  church  is  un- 
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worthy  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  nn- 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  age.*' 

In  Fairness. 

In  an  article  in  Thb  HoMHiSrio  Beyibw 
for  Angnst  there  was  a  sentence  which 
associated  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis 
with  the  names  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
Aaron  Burr,  and  Wm.  M.  Tweed.  The 
sentence,  as  it  stands,  reflects  unfairly 
on  tens  of  thousands  of  honest  men  in 
the  South  who  stood  by  secession,  be- 
lieying  it  to  be  right,  and  among  them 
are  such  clergymen  as  Dr.  Hoge,  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Dr.  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans. 
Benedict  Arnold,  Burr,  and  Tweed  were 
scoundrels.  It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  of 
Christian  charity,  to  intimate  that  a  man, 
because  he  was  a  secessionist,  was  dis- 
honest and  wicked.  That  the  seces- 
sionists were  mistaken,  we  believe,  and 
have  a  right  to  believe;  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  question  the  conscientious- 
ness of  their  motives.  We  have  got  far 
enough  from  the  war  to  be  fair.  The 
people  of  the  South  are  our  brothers, 
ure  good  Christians  as  are  we;  in  all  re- 
spects our  equals.  The  bloody  chasm 
is  closed,  thank  God  !— closed  forever. 


''The  aods  Hake  Mad,"  etc. 

The  threats  of  violemze  from  the  liquor 
fraternity  are  increasing.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Cook  County  (111.)  Prohibi- 
tion Committee  has  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  calling  for  his  resignation 
from  his  post  if  he  would  have  many 
more  days  to  live.  Near  where  the  new 
aqueduct  is  being  built  for  this  city 
saloons  are  being  established  to  get  the 
wages  of  the  workmen,  and  a  citizen, 
who  has  been  active  of  late  to  keep  these 
hell-holes  away  from  his  residence  in 
that  locality,  found  a  dynamite  bomb 
secreted  in  his  carriage-house  the  other 
day.  In  Pittsburgh  one  of  the  active 
supporters  of  law  and  order  received,  a 
few  days  since,  a  letter  threatening  him 
with  death  if  he  did  not  cease  his  ef- 
forts. This  is  the  spirit  of  the  traffic 
everywhere.  Men  who  defy  God  will 
defy  law.  Talk  about  regulating  such 
a  wild  beast  is  arrant  nonsense.  Begu- 
lation  never  will  regulate. 


Discouraged, 

'*I  have  labored  hard  in  many  churches  in 
my  miniBtry ;  bat  my  lot  has  been  to  work  be- 
neath the  ground,  as  it  were,  at  foundation 
boilding.  What  I  do  it  seldom  noised  alMoad ; 
it  never  gets  into  the  papers.  I  sow  the  seed« 
bat  somebody  else  is  sore  to  reap  the  harvest. 
This  has  oontinoed  so  long  that  I  am  about  dis- 

OOUFSged.  A  DiaSJkTXBFZKD  PMUCHUt." 

Be  glad  that  there  is  a  harvest ;  it  is 
of  little  consequence  who  does  the  reap- 
ing. Then,  remember,  God  is  keeping 
the  books.  The  debits  and  credits  will 
all  be  colrreotly  entered,  never  fear. 
"  Learn  to  love  the  quiet,  lightning  deed. 

And  not  the  applauding  thunder  at  its  heels. 

Which  men  call  ikme." 


Hinistorial  Bj-Haj. 

Da.  Justin  D.  Fulton  tells  the  following 
story  on  himself :  '*  One  of  my  deacons,  a  most 
excellent  fellow,  often  urged  me  to  preach  ex- 
temporaneously. I  promised  him  Anally  that  I 
would  try  it  the  next  Sunday  evening.  I  kept 
my  word.  It  was  hard  work  for  me  that  night, 
and  hard  for  the  audience,  yet  I  thought  I  had 
done  fairly  welL  But,  seeing  the  deacon,  I  said 
to  him,  deprecatingly,  *  I  don't  think  that  I  can 
preach  extemporaneously.'  *  Neither  do  I,'  was 
the  blunt  and  crushing  reply.  I  haven't  tried 
extemporaneous  preaching  since." 

"  I  BUILT  XT  CHUBCH  whoUy  out  of  my  own 
head,"  said  a  certain  well-known  city  clerij^yman 
to  another.  "  I  didn't  know  that  the  city  author- 
ities permitted  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings," 
quietly  remarked  his  companion. 

Db.  Jaxks  M.  Bucklkt,  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate,  has  few  equals  as  a  de> 
bater  on  the  Conference  floor.  He  is  witty, 
keen,  and  sometimes  merciless  in  his  retorts. 
Not  long  ago  the  Doctor  had  a  tilt,  during  the 
sessions  of  a  Conference,  with  a  brother  clergy- 
man. At  the  close  of  the  wordy  battle,  the  op- 
posing clergyman  said  :  *'  I  am  glad  to  find  in 
Dr.  Buckley  a  foeman  worthy  of  my  steel." 
••  Pig-iron,  you  mean,"  was  the  Doctor's  parting 
thrust. 

In  Chicago  there  is  a  clergyman  who  is  quite 
popular  with  the  young  people.  He  oft^n  boasts 
of  his  success  "  in  bringing  them  together,"  as 
he  styles  it,  matrimonially.  Said  he.  at  a  social 
gathering,  the  other  evening  :  **  I  believe  in  help- 
ing young  people  to  find  their  mates.  Old  heads 
can  Judge  better  than  they.  I  have  made  many 
a  match,  and  they  were  good  matches."  "  Tes; 
I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  two  or  three  of 
your  matches :  I  found  that  they  struck  firt 
easily,"  said  a  lawyer  who  happened  to  be  list- 
ening, and  who  is  known  to  render  much  as- 
sistance, professionally,  in  straightening  out 
matrimonial  kinka. 
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a«e  ztvmMt.  tiK?-  mn  «|«l  to  Bake  the  ia- 
/A»  chftt  tlw>7  are  tb»  «ii}  j  eoDMatcBt  Dw- 
B«4o''Vbr  aU  fiimac—tia  to  pli7«icai 
t*.«7  '-lauD  to  teve  «holi>hwl  the  ao- 
p«rB«raiml.  ar.4  ir/  liaT«  robbad  faitb  and  bope 
«€  their  faaav.    ifot  ia  Cfcmaaj.  a«  ««U  aa  ia 
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adTooatoa  r'f  «Y<4ouon.  Vot  a  f rv  in^aa 
Wfitf/fa  adiDii  that  tr#^i>  mneh  haa  baea  claiacd 
tor  fiaprrjt Hill,  that  thvra  are  thiafi  vUch  it 
ataaai  explaiii,  and  that,  being  atUl  oo  trial, 
fha  ttaM  haa  wA  jet  arrirad  for  paaring  flaally 
<Mi  Ita  oaerita. 

That  the  vieva  of  the  eitreoiiatB  arooaad  op» 
poattkiD  on  the  part  of  thoae  Dot  read  j  to  afaaa- 
doa  all  that  la  afilritnal  aa  a  mere  phaatom.  ia 
■ot  atraay.  2(</ria  it  aufpriaiag  that  the  oae 
««tranie  begat  the  'ilher.  ao  that  thoae  aaxiooa 
to  aava  laormlit  j,  religioa.  aad  the  moat  cher- 
iabed  ideala,  w^^hd/bA  without  careful  iaqnirj 
tbe  vbole  theory  aa  perairiooa  aad  falae.  There 
are  ladloatioaii  that  the  period  of  extremiata  ia 
to  jield  to  oae  more  calm  aad  criticaL  NaB>er> 
ooa  iBTeatlKatani  aow  aim  neither  at  the  eatab- 
UahnMDt  nor  the  refutation  of  tbe  theory,  bat 
^n^y  it  where  practicable,  and  leare  it*  appli- 
oatton  to  other  department*,  to  be  detomined 
by  the  reanlta  of  fatnre  inqniriea. 

The  leader  of  tbe  extremiata,  who  claim  for 
natoral  evolatlon  the  ability  to  explain  erery- 
thlnff,  \n  Vrot.  HaeckeU  of  Jena.  Hr.  Paal  von 
Bichter.  of  Baale.  haa  jiui  preaent«d  to  the  oni 
▼eniiy  at  that  place  130.000  mark,  to  be  iucreaaed 
at  hiH  <lf$atb  to  300,000  (eqnal  to  $75,000).  to  be 
derrHed  tr;  promoting  the  ntudy  of  "phyloge- 
netic  i/WDlitiiy."  The  donor  waa  iodaoed  to  make 
the  gift  "  iKMraune  he  regardn  the  tbefiry  of  de- 
yelopment  (phyU>geriy).  eMtabllsbed  by  Darwin, 
aa  the?  grffatoftt  Hcientiflc  progreM  made  in  our 
day."  Tbe  Univcntity  of  Jena  receives  the  gift 
becaujMs  there  "  thin  theory  was  advocated  sooner 
and  more  energetically  than  in  other  universi- 
ties." The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present 
donation  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Prof.  Haffckel's  entrance  on  his  career  as  a 
teacher.  Ttio  money  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
Prof.  Ilacckol.  who  proposes  to  use  pnrt  of  the 
IntviiMt  for  establishing  an  assistant-professor- 
ship of  zoology. 

The  new  impulse  thus  given  to  Darwinism 
cannot  of  course  determine  the  future  success 
of  evolution.  Only  the  results  of  all  tho  inves- 
tigations can  give  tho  final  decision,  and  no  en- 
dowment can  interfere  with  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  truth.  Wliilt*,  however,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  promote  extreme  naturalistic  views,  it 
ia  intfiroMting  to  hoar  a  consistnnt  Darwinist  on 
the  n«latlon  of  evolution  to  religion.  He  blames 
certain  evolutionists  for  not  going  far  enough. 


lishrei  by  Dr.  F. 
I)>ahl.  Asa'atant  at  the  goologinal  laactemeof  the 
KM  UniTcnity.  Tbe  ao&or  statea  that,  beiora 
Larvta,  the  view  was  held  that  tbe  immabhi 

aot  created  ia  ita  praatat 
la  the  reaalt  of 
primitiTe otYaaaaaw.  "Bat 
lacrely  ooiOectnre;.  attained  by  weaaa  oC 
wia's  wTitiaga  a  high  dogrea  of  probahilitT.'* 
Siaee  thea,  thia  doctriae  haa  acridly  beooaatha 
haaia  of  adentiftc  aoology  aad  boteay.  and  Ae 
aothor  claima  that  every  JnTfttpirinn  forniahwi 
aew  proolk  in  Its  favor.  He  daiaui  that  only 
here  aad  there  eaa  a  aoologiet  or  botaaiat  be 
Ibimd  who  doea  not  adopt  the  theory  cC 
Of  eoorae,  there  hare  beea  oppooeata, 
whom  Wigaad  ia  partjcolariy  meatiooed,  whoaa 
acholariy  woifc  a|{aiaat  Darwtaiam  appeared  In 
lK7i.  Bat  Dahldadaraa  that  the  oppoaitioB  haa 
its  origia  ia  relig&ooa  acnqilea  at  ia  aome  other 
pr^odioe.  He  admits  that  Barwin'a  theoiy. 
when  flrat  aanounoed,  had  defecta,  and  that 
theae  led  to  Calae  inferencea.  Mocb,  that  had 
till  then  been  problematical,  waa  now  explained; 
"what  wonder,  then,  if  the  moat  zealous  advo- 
catea  were  led  to  believe  that  with  tbe  aid  of 
this  theory  all  the  secrets  of  nature  might  be  ex- 
plained V  They  thought  that  all  aupematural 
influence  could  be  banished,  and  everything  ex- 
plained in  a  natural  way.  and  so.  even  for  the 
most  mysterious  processes,  the  explanation  waa 
supposed  to  be  found  exclusively  in  mechanical 
laws.  But  a  r»u:tion  was  inevitable.  Careful 
inquirera  and  deep  thinkers  soon  discovered 
"that  there  are  certain  facta  which  are  not 
merely  left  unexplained  by  mechanical  laws, 
but  never  can  be  explained  by  them.  Since 
that  time,  science  is  intent  on  fixing  the  limits  of 
the  explicable,  a  problem  which  has  by  no 
means  been  solved.'*  The  philoeopher  Hart- 
mann  put  too  much  on  the  side  of  the  inexplica- 
ble, while  Haeckcl  and  Strauss  went  to  the  other 
extreme.  Haeckel's  extreme  views,  as  expressed 
in  his  History  of  Creation,  are  apt  to  be  taken  as 
those  generally  prevalent  among  Darwinians : 
and.  since  the  publication  of  that  work,  no  zoo- 
logical book  maintaining  tbe  opposite  view  has 
appeared.  Although  materialism  may  be  re- 
garded as  scientifically  overthrown,  yet  the  lay- 
man is  apt  to  view  it  as  having  scientific  author- 
ity. Tho  pessimism  of  Hartmann  is  allied  with 
materialism  in  its  opposition  to  religion.  **  Ma- 
terialism and  pessimism  are  undoubtedly  the 
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cli  r-f  occasion  of  the  extent  of  many  iUfl  from 
which  our  times  snffer."  The  author  thinks  that 
moMt  Darwinists  make  a  serious  mistake  in  not 
applying  their  theory  consistently,  particularly 
in  exempting  man  from  it6  laws.  Many  hold 
that  civilized  man  has  outgrown  the  operation 
of  thefte  laws;  but,  if  man  is  a  product  of  these 
laws,  how  can  he  transcend  them  ?  "  Religion* 
eHpccially,  is  viewed  as  a  bungling  workmanship 
of  man.  and  is  held  to  be  useless,  and  therefore 
fit  only  for  destruction.  They  do  not  consider 
that  religion  must  have  arisen  according  to  the 
same  invariable  laws  of  nature  as,  for  iniitanow, 
the  mechanism  of  the  hand."  And  to  rob  man 
of  his  religion  is  as  rational  as  to  cut  off  his 
hand.  Religion  cannot  be  shaken  off ;  it  manl- 
ferttA  itself  whenever  its  ai)plioation  is  needed. 
It  may  be  comi>ared  with  the  arm  of  the  etar-flah 
or  the  foot  of  a  crab,  which  are  constantly  re- 
produced on  removal. 

The  author  aims  to  show  that,  on  the  snpiKMi- 
tion  that  Darwinism  is  true,  religion  had  to 
arise,  and  from  this  fact  he  draws  an  inftoenoe 
respecting  its  value  to  man.  He  regards  the 
theory  of  Darwin  as  well  established,  though  it 
must  always  be  a  mere  theory.  Firmly  accept- 
ing it,  he  insists  on  its  thorough  application  to 
man.  His  discussion  of  the  theory  itself  mnst 
hore  be  omitted,  our  aim  being  simply  to  get  the 
inferences  to  which  it  leads  respecting  religion. 

Darwinism  becomes  destructive  of  ethics  and 
religion  only  when  made  synonymous  with  ma« 
terialism.  This  our  author  sees,  and  he  protests 
against  the  identification  of  the  two.  He  dis- 
tinguishes between  matter  and  spirit,  and  be- 
tween the  product  of  mechanical  laws  and  what 
lies  beyond  their  power.  There  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency iu  science  toward  monism ;  this  tendency 
is  inclined  to  view  all  substances,  spirit  in- 
cluded, as  in  reality  but  one.  namely,  ether,  and 
all  oiKirations  as  but  manifestations  of  motion. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  physical  basis  for  onr 
mental  processes  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  themselves  are  physical.  "  But  con- 
sciousness and  material  process  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent." Some  scientists  have  distinguished  be- 
tween moutal  processes  and  motion,  and  yet 
have  hold  that  spirit  is  a  property  of  matter,  a 
property  belonging  to  all  the  elements,  or  per- 
haps to  one  only,  and  active  in  developing  or- 
ganisms, particularly  in  the  formation  of  the 
brain.  "But  this  view  cannot  be  maintained. 
Were  the  mental  procensee  a  property  of  all  mat- 
ter, like  gravitation,  then  they  would  have  to 
manifcKt  themselves  most  strongly  the  more 
compHctly  and  the  more  numerously  the  mole- 
cnlo8  are  compressed  together.  Were  they  a 
property  of  particular  elements,  then  they  would 
work  moHt  perfectly  when  thene  elements  appear 
in  their  purity.  But  it  is  well  known  that  neither 
of  these  occurs."  The  properties  of  the  mole- 
cules give  no  explanation  of  the  spirit.  "We 
can,  therefore,  nnnounce  as  the  result  of  onr  in- 
quiry the  fact,  that  the  mental  processes  must  be 


sharply  sepwated  fhmi  proeessei  of  motion.  .  .  . 
Matter,  motion,  and  mental  prooessea  mnst  con- 
tinually be  designated  as  totally  heterogeneous." 

Both  in  animals  and  in  man  Instinct  is  found, 
and  it  is  an  unerring  guide.  Our  author  pro- 
nounces religion  an  instinct.  Some  writers  have 
professed  to  find  religion  in-  brutes :  but  he  dis- 
tinctly states:  *'Of  all  living  beings,  man  is 
the  only  one  who  has  religion."  Fear  and  the 
feeling  of  dependence  on  the  part  of  ^«ima.i^ 
have  been  regarded  as  traces  of  religion.  Fear 
in  the  dark  was  supposed  to  indicate  that  ani- 
mals had  a  belief  in  ghosts,  but  this  is  purely 
imaginary.  And  as  far  as  a  feeling  of  dependence 
is  concerned,  animals  lack  the  very  element 
which  makee  this  feeling  religions,  namely,  *  *  the 
feeling  of  dependence  on  a  supernatural,  purely 
spiritual,  being."  Religion  has  been  pronounced 
a  product  of  the  fluicy,  a  view  which  has  re- 
ceived support  from  the  flMt  that  iSuicy  has  been 
specially  active  in  religion.  "  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  universality  of  religion,  its  existence 
among  all  known  peoples,  may  be  regarded  ai 
indubitable  evidence  that  its  appearance  la 
owing  to  necessary  causes." 

Dr.  Dahl  thinks  that  religion  had  its  origin  in 
hope  on  the  part  of  primitive  man,  in  his 
confidence  in  something  else  than  the  blind 
powers  of  nature.  The  only  basis  of  hope  was 
a  rational  being  whose  benevolent  purpose  he 
could  trust  With  such  a  basis  for  religion, 
everything  else  that  is  religious  became  self- 
evident.  Thus  it  became  easy  to  compare  the 
powers  of  nature  with  mane  spirit,  and  to  per- 
sonify them;  to  distinguish  soul  and  body,  and 
to  ascribe  immortality  to  the  former;  and  to  in- 
troduce the  worship  of  distinguished  ancestors, 
whose  spirits  were  supposed  to  be  divine,  or  to 
have  influence  with  the  gods. 

On  the  supposition  that  everything  can  be  ex- 
plained by  natural  law,  it  has  been  claimed  that 
religion  is  no  longer  adapted  to  otir  enlightened 
age.  But  the  author  argues  that  our  very  pro- 
gress has  made  us  more  fully  conscious  of  our 
helplessness  in  view  of  the  laws  of  nature;  there- 
fore, not  less  than  primitive  man,  are  we  shut 
up  unto  hope.  If  we  resist  the  effort  to  make  a 
higher  being  our  Go«1.  then  unconsciously  the 
laws  of  nature  will  take  exactly  the  same  place 
we  would  assign  to  Him.  "  So  long  as  no  real 
danger  threatens,  we  may  laugh  at  the  religious 
instmct,  because  it  has  no  opportunity  to  act. 
But,  as  s3on  as  danger  approaches,  it  acts  even 
in  unbelievers."  From  the  considerations  of  the 
instincts  the  author  infers  that,when  an  Instinct 
has  become  deeply  rooted  in  our  mind,  it  should 
be  held  as  tenaciously  as  possible,  and  should 
not  be  hastily  pronounced  useless  or  even 
hurtful. 

The  necessity  of  religion  having  be^n  shown, 
the  last  chapter  is  entitled.  "  The  Relation  of 
Darwin's  Doctrine  to  Religion."  The  fact  that 
man  needs  religion  does  not  establish  its  objec- 
tive validity.  This  validity  has  not  been  consid- 
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wild  fruitage  of  self -display  now  bear  their  fruit  unto  holineaSy  and 
the  end  everlasting  life. 

This,  then,  being  the  criterion  of  conyersion,  that  the  old  life  is  set 
to  serve  the  new,  we  may  measure  the  completeness  of  conversion  in 
any  case  by  the  total  amount  of  the  old  energy  which  is  taken  over 
from  the  flesh  into  the  service  of  the  spirit.  In  some  cases — alas!  that 
these  are  the  majority— converted  characters,  in  sitting  down  to  say 
how  much  they  owe  their  Lord,  take  their  bill  and  write  quickly  fifty  or 
fourscore,  instead  of  the  full  tale  of  a  hundred  measures  of  duty  and 
service.  There  is  generally  something  secretly  set  apart  for  the  former 
service  of  self.  It  is  too  generally  assumed  that  even  religious  men 
may  be  allowed  to  lead  two  lives,  a  secular  and  a  sacred,  and  that» 
provided  God  has  His  Sabbaths,  the  rest  of  the  week  may  be  spent  in 
a  six  days'  service  of  what  we  describe  as  our  social  duties,  and  our  ad- 
vancement in  life. 

It  is  these  half-conversions,  and  these  baitings  between  two  ways, 
which  excuse  what  has  been  described  as  second  conversion.  To 
every  higher  life,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  higher  still,  which  no  one  will 
dispute  any  more  than  that  in  every  depth  there  is  a  lower  stilL  But 
this  second  conversion,  brought  in  as  a  supplement  to  the  defects  of 
the  first,  only  suggests  the  melancholy  reflection, that  the  majority,  when 
touched  with  the  higher  life  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
begin  to  hesitate  and  compromise.  They  do  exactly  that  which  the 
Apostle  said  he  did  not :  they  confer  with  flesh  and  blood.  We 
do  not  understand  his  character  at  all,  unless  we  see  that  such  was  its 
intensity,  that  when  it  passed  over  to  the  new  allegiance,  it  passed  over 
entirely  and  without  reserve  of  any  kind.  It  was  a  case  of  all  or 
nothing;  not  some  of  Christ  and  some  of  self,  so  mixed  that  the  Christ 
element  is  only  slowly  expelling  the  self  element.  This  is  the  educa- 
tion which  the  majority  pass  through.  We  may  even  admit  that  the 
conversion  of  the  other  eleven  apostles,  which,  in  many  respects,  was 
more  of  an  education  and  less  of  a  sudden  conviction,  largely  partook 
of  this  character.  It  was  the  slow  but  certain  gaining  of  the  new  upon 
the  old — the  filtration  through  the  old  pores  of  being — of  a  new  life- 
draught  of  consecration  to  God.  In  their  case,  the  more  of  self  and 
the  less  of  Christ  slowly  grew  into  more  of  Christ  and  less  of  self, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  moment  when  the  all  of 
self  and  none  of  Christ  had  passed  into  all  of  Christ  and  none  of  self. 

With  the  Apostle  Paul  it  was  different,  and  so  we  see  that  his  conver- 
sion was  a  pattern  conversion.  Self,  in  his  unconverted  state,  rose  in 
him  to  a  kind  of  passion  of  self-assertion.  Had  he  been  a  poet  or  a 
philosopher,  he  would  have  been  self-contained  and  egotistic  to  a 
fault.  Had  he  been  a  soldier,  he  would  have  pushed  to  the  front,  and  at 
the  head  of  armies  would  have  tempted  fortune  by  pushing  victory,  per- 
hapsi,  too  far,  till  she  at  last  deserted  him,  as  was  the  case  with  Hannibal 
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and  Napoleon.  Bat  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  not  bom  to  be  a  captain  of 
men,  nor  one  of  those  word-wizards,  who,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
captivate  the  soul.  On  account  of  his  Jewish  birth,  all  careers  were 
closed  to  him  but  one,  and  that  was  Rabbi-ship,  or  the  self -righteous- 
ness of  the  Pharisee.  That  he  accordingly  entered  on,  as  we  know, 
with  such  intensity  and  concentration  of  purpose,  that  it  would  soon 
have  set  him  as  far  above  the  Hillels  and  Gamaliels,  as  saintship,  how- 
ever touched  with  fanaticism,  is  superior  to  the  sage  and  balanced 
disposition  of  the  ordinary  school  doctor. 

Conversion,  then,  being  the  carrying  over  of  the  powers  of  the  old 
life  into  the  new,  we  have  now  to  see  what  makes  the  Apostle's  con- 
version so  marked  and  exceptional  that  it  stands  out  conspicuous  in 
Church  history.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the 
historical  certainty  of  Christ's  resurrection  which  has  ever  arisen  in  the 
whole  sweep  of  time  between  Christ's  first  and  secpnd  advent.  Divines, 
as  a  rule,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  almost  exclusively  the  con- 
version of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  the  miraculous  side  only.  From  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  an  uncaused  event,  with  no  antecedent  outside  the 
eternal  counsels  of  God.  The  Apostle  himself  undoubtedly  so  regarded 
it,  as  supernatural.  It  is  true  that  every  birth  is  in  a  sense  a  miracle: 
it  is  a  beginning,  and  at  every  such  beginning  there  must  be  the  eternal 
will  of  the  Father,  the  eternal  word  of  the  Son,  and  the  eternal  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  combining  to  say,  '^  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light."  If  this  be  so  in  nature,  much  more  must  it  be  so  in  grace; 
if  the  first  birth  be  not  without  the  creative  Word:  how  much  more 
so  with  the  second  birth  ?  So  the  Apostle  himself  declares  his  own 
case:  that  it  pleased  God,  who  had  marked  him  out  from  his  mother's 
womb  as  a  vessel  of  election,  had  afterward  called  him  by  His  grace. 

But  we  have  not  got  over  the  real  difficulty  by  asserting  that  every 
conversion  is,  in  essence,  a  miracle.  The  next  instant  we  find  our- 
selves going  on  to  ask  why  was  this  miracle  wrought,  and  what  were 
the  antecedents  which  prepared  the  way  for  it  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
take  our  stand  on  the  external  only,  as  the  old  divines  have  done,  and 
to  refuse  to  go  one  step  further,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  into  the  psy- 
chology of  conversion.  Had  this  branch  of  inquiry  been  at  all  ade- 
quately treated  of,  we  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  presumed  to 
offer  any  account  of  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  three  stages  by  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  was  led  out  of  the  natural  or  psychical  condition 
of  living  to  self  into  the  spiritual  stage  of  living  no  longer  a  self-seeking 
but  a  self -forgetting  life,  lost  in  the  disinterested  desire  of  living 
singly  and  solely  for  God's  glory.  But  we  have  looked  in  vain  into 
the  ordinary  narratives  of  Paul's  conversion  for  the  real  clue  to  the 
mighty  change.  M.  Godet  is,  we  admit,  an  exception,  in  his  brief  but 
adequate  sketch  of  the  Apostle's  early  life,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     M.  G50^^\,/vj\  ^^^^t^\!s^% 
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pride,  or  inordinate  egotism,  as  the  worm  at  the  bud  of  SaaPs  self- 
righteouflness,  has  hit,  as  we  think,  on  the  kernel  of  the  question.  He 
sees  in  Paul's  conversion  a  case  of  sudden  death  to  an  old  and  evil 
selfhood  and  a  resurrection  as  sudden  to  a  new  and  full  life  of  self-con- 
secration or  of  a  self-crucifixion  of  the  old  man,  since  the  two  ex- 
pressions come  to  the  same  thing.  This  is  the  real  key  to  the  Apostle's 
conversion  :  ''  Sin  revived  and  I  died,''  is  the  sum-total  of  all  that 
came  of  his  undertaking  to  keep  the  law.  If  we  reverse  the  expres- 
sion and  say :  "  Self  died,  and  Christ  lived  in  me,"  we  have  the  sum- 
mary of  what  he  became  under  the  new  and  altered  condition  of  being 
which  followed  conversion. 

We  are  in  a  position  now  to  turn  to  the  question  itself,  and  trace 
the  stages  which  led  up  to  this  wonderful  conversion.  There  are 
three  stages,  as  we  hold,  of  his  inner  experience,  which  had  to  be  gone 
through,  and  without  which  we  may  be  sure  that  no  light  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  however  dazzling,  and  no  voice,  however  deafening  to  the 
whispers  of  that  ravenous  tyrant  of  an  imperious  egotism,  could  have 
produced  the  mighty  change.  No  intelligent  interpreter  has  ever 
quite  overlooked  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel — that  underground 
work,  as  we  may  call  it,  which  led  up  to  Paul's  conversion.  But,  as  a 
rule,  it  has  been  touched  upon  only  to  throw  light  on  his  fitness  for  his 
high  calling,  as  by  birth  a  Jew,  by  culture  a  Greek,  and  by  citizenship 
a  Roman.  What  he  was  in  himself,  apart  from  his  birth  and  breeding, 
the  basis  of  his  soul,  as  we  may  call  it,  has  been  passed  by.  Divines 
of  the  old  orthodox  school  have  accepted  a  miracle  as  per  ae  an  unac- 
countable phenomenon,and  hence  have  shrunk  from  the  attempt  to  trace 
any  co-ordination  of  the  miraculous  and  the  natural.  The  Apostle, 
they  say,  was  a  chosen  vessel — this  is  true,  but  the  fitness  is  generally 
limited  to  the  fact  of  his  Hebrew  parentage,  his  Greek  culture,  and 
his  Roman  citizenship.  These,  like  the  lettera  on  the  cross,  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  and  Latin,  have  been  adequately  described  and  their  full 
significance  recognized.  We  may  leave  to  the  Farrars  and  Howsons  and 
the  historical  school  of  evidential  writers  to  fill  up  further  details  of 
this  kind.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  inner  life  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and, 
apart  from  his  environment,  consider  him  in  himself,  and  note  his 
mental  struggles,  we  begin  to  see  the  true  preparation  for  his  life- 
work. 

What,  then,  do  we  discover  as  the  key  to  the  inner  life  in  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  character  ?  His  was  a  self-contained  nature,  set  on 
one  great  prize,  which  is  the  attainment  of  a  righteousness  which  is 
*'  of  the  law."  This  was  the  prize  of  his  high  calling  in  his  uncon- 
verted state.  A  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  touching  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  of  the  law  blameless,  he  was  likest  of  all  men  to  the 
young  man  who  is  nameless  in  the  Gospels,  and  whom  some  critics 
have  identified  with  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  came  running  and  kneeling 
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to  Jesus,  to  ask  Him  what  good  thing  he  should  do  to  attain  eternal 
life.  We  know  how  the  Lord  dealt  with  this  character,  and  how  He 
took  him  at  his  word  and  tested  him  by  his  own  standard  of  legal 
obedience  :  "  Thou  knowest  the  commandments,  do  this  and  live  " — 
this  was  the  stern  reply  of  the  great  Lawgiver  to  the  great  legalist. 
Still,  the  young  man,  as  if  courting  his  fate,  was  not  satisfied:  all  this 
he  had  kept  from  his  youth.  He  had  a  dream  of  some  one  act  of  su- 
preme merit,  by  which  he  should  scale  the  last  height  of  the  mountain- 
of  legal  obedience  and  stand  on  a  pinnacle  of  self-satisfaction  far  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  vulgar  crowd  of  men.  Then  came  the  decisive  test, 
'^  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor  and  follow  me,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven."  The  young  man  went  away  sorrow- 
ful, for  he  had  great  possessions.  That  young  man,  if  not  the  actual 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  was  like  him  in  this  respect:  that  he  flinched  from  such 
a  test  as  this.  It  was  not  self -surrender,  but  self -attainment,  that  he 
was  still  set  upon.  The  preaching  of  the  cross  would  have  been  to 
both  alike  foolishness.  He  must  go  on  a  little  longer  on  his  own  lines 
and  choose  his  own  path.  The  springs  of  self-assertion  were  not  yet 
dried  up  in  either  case,  or  the  character  as  yet  ripe  for  the  one  act  of 
self-renunciation  in  which,  not  having  his  own  righteousness  which  is 
of  the  law,  he  might  find  a  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith. 

This  leads  us  the  first  step  on  to  the  true  discovery  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Si.  Paul.  He  had  to  run  his  career  out  on  his  own  lines,  and 
try  to  the  very  end — the  bitter  end — what  the  issue  of  extreme  self- 
assertion  must  be.  So  it  fared  with  Saul  of  Tarsus.  He  had  set  himself 
to  keep  the  commandments,  but  found  himself  continually  balked  by 
the  discovery  of  indwelling  sin.  The  law  which  was  ordained  unto 
life  he  found  to  be  unto  death.  For  why  ?  At  each  instant  that  he 
set  himself  to  obey  the  precept  in  the  letter,  he  found  himself  break- 
ing it  in  the  spirit.  The  law,  for  instance,  said  :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
covet";  but  sin — strange  contradiction — taking  occasion  by  the  com- 
mandment, wrought  in  him  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  Zfno  aviUso 
non  deficit  alter,  as  he  nipped  off  one  bud  of  coveteousness,  another 
sprang  up  in  its  place,  for  the  root,  the  bitter  root,  of  concupiscence 
had  struck  deep  in  his  character,  as  it  is  in  the  fallen  and  corrupt  nature 
of  all  men.  Here,  then,  was  a  strange  anomaly,  that  the  better  he 
became  the  more  corrupt  he  felt  himself  to  be.  Legal  righteousness 
seemed  to  be  an  unattainable  summit,  and  the  higher  he  climbed  the 
more  Alp  on  Alp  arose. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done?  A  commonplace  character  would 
have  given  up  the  pursuit,  and  come  down  from  these  awful  solitudes, 
content  that  he  had  done  so  much  and  dared  such  heights.  Not  so 
with  a  determined  nature  like  that  of  Saul.  There  was  one  way  left, 
and  one  only,  by  which,  as  he  thought,  he  could  keep  the  command- 
ments, and  quiet  these  terrible  cravings  of  conscience.    He  could  break 
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with  Gamaliel  and  the  eaftj-going  school,  whose  ^  live  and  let  live  ** 
maxini<»  had  long  dissatlKfied  him.  Hecoald  tarn  zealot  and  pnt  on  zeal 
as  a  garment,  and  this  he  did.  Like  those  young  postulants  to  monk- 
ery who  disturb  the  older  inmates  of  a  monastery  by  their  activity  in 
inventing  new  forms  of  penance,  so  with  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Nothing 
could  quiet  his  conscience  but  to  throw  himftelf  headlong  in  a  fit  of 
zealotry  against  the  new  sect  which  was  everywhere  spoken  against. 
Little  as  he  knew  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  His  followers,  he  knew 
enough  to  apprehend  that  if  they  were  right  in  their  Quietism,  which 
he  probably  confounded  with  that  of  the  Elssenes,  then  he  must  be 
utterly  wrong.  This  supposition  he  could  not  listen  to  for  an  instant; 
and  s^>,  with  the  decision  of  a  mind  which  never  halted  at  half-meas- 
urcH,  lie  joined  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Pharisees,  or  that  branch  of 
the  zealots,  who,  instead  of  turning  their  arms  against  the  Ronums, 
had  whetted  their  swords  against  a  sect  who  gave  out  that  they  had 
found  in  the  Nazarene  the  true  Messiah.  Here  was  a  new  field  in  which 
to  display  zealotry,  and  so  he  describes  himself  as  concerning  zeal 
persecuting  the  Church. 

We  now  find  him  in  the  second  stage  of  his  downward  career.  He 
had  been  first  a  legalist,  pure  and  simple,  and  as  such  he  describes  his 
exjierience  in  the  7th  of  Romans.  But  his  legality  had  brought  him  no 
peace  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  only  begun  to  goad  his  conscience,  and, 
like  the  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  he  was  already  beginning 
to  kick  against  the  pricks,  and  to  find  from  B<ad  experience  how  hard 
this  was.  To  a  mind  in  this  state,  legal,  but  unable  to  comply  exactly 
with  the  law's  demands,  one  compromise  only  was  open.  It  was  this  : 
If  unable  to  keep  the  whole  ten  commandments  in  the  letter,  what 
was  easier  than  to  set-off  the  greater  against  the  less  commandments, 
and  to  use  zealotry  for  the  first  table  as  a  salve  to  his  conscience,  hurt 
from  his  known  breaches  of  the  second  table  ?  The  tenth  command- 
ment had  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet";  and  he  could  see  no  escape 
from  concupiscence.  But,  then,  the  first  commandment  implied,  if  it 
did  not  enjoin,  that  all  idolaters,  and  such  were  the  followers  of  a  false 
Messiah,  were  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  It  struck  Saul  of  Tarsus,  no 
doubt,  as  the  readiest  way  out  of  his  spiritual  perplexities,  that  he 
could  thus  compound  with  conscience  and  set  off  zealotry  as  against 
concupiKcence.  Men  do  not  consciously  put  this  contrast  so  bluntly 
to  themselves;  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  coward  con- 
science works.  Such  is  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  that  the 
pleasure  is  as  great  of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.  In  any  case,  we  know 
enough  of  ascetics  and  fanatics  all  the  world  over  and  in  all  religions 
to  feel  sure  that  the  case  is  more  common  than  we  suppose.  The  his- 
tory of  all  persecution  shows  that  it  is  not  the  worst  class  of  men, 
\)Ut  the  best,  who  become  persecutors,  and  generally  for  the  same 
reason,  everywliere.     Llorenle,  in  tia  ll\s»\.0Ty  ol  \)cv^  ^^^tA&Iv  luquisi- 
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tion,  points  this  out.  He  shows  that  the  Torquemadas,  and  others, 
were  men,  outwardly,  of  blameless  lives,  but  tormented  with  inward 
doubts,  which  they  could  still  in  no  other  way  but  by  stamping  out  the 
convictions  of  others  which  seemed  to  run  counter  to  their  own.  It 
seems  a  paltry  sophism  to  compound  for  one  class  of  sins  by  added 
zeal  against  another.  But  it  is  the  commonest  of  all  in  the  legal  stage, 
and  on  the  brink  of  this  stage  of  final  discovery  of  the  ruin  of  all  his 
proud  hopes  of  attaining  a  righteousness  which  was  his  own,  we  now 
stand  with  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

We  have  reached  the  third  and  final  stage  in  which  zealotry  is  to 
pass  into  despair,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  old  nature,  and  the 
quickening  and  new  birth  of  a  new  nature.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  supernatural,  properly  so  called,  and  rightly  con- 
sidered, as  we  have  already  seen,  every  birth  is  a  miracle.  It  is  a 
special  act  of  Omnipotence,  a  fiat  of  Him  who  said,  '^  Let  there  be 
light,  and  light  was."  How  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  one 
who  is  to  be  suddenly  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  turned 
suddenly  round  from  the  tyranny  of  self-will  into  living  a  life  of 
blessed  liberty  by  entire  self -surrender  of  his  will  to  God  I  We  have 
considered  the  two  previous  stages,  let  us  now  note  how  Saul  of  Tarsus 
is  led  up  to  the  third  and  final  stage.  He  had  set  out  as  a  legalist,  and 
he  who  had  been  alive  once  without  the  law,  t.«.,  slumbering  the  sleep  of 
moral  insensibility,  had  awoke  to  the  painful  discovery  that  in  him  there 
lay  lurking,  and  only  awaiting  the  provocation  of  the  commandment, 
all  manner  of  concupiscence.  The  only  effect  of  the  tenth  command- 
ment was  to  stir  up  these  stagnant  depths  of  covetousness,  so  that  the 
law  which  was  ordained  unto  life  he  found  to  be  unto  death.  Then 
he  fell  back  upon  zealotry  and  sought,  as  men  often  do,  to  still  the  law's 
demands  by  setting  one  form  of  righteousness  over  against  another. 
If  he  could  not  keep  the  second  table  of  the  law,  he  would  at  least 
compound  for  these  lapses  by  still  stricter  precision  with  regard  to  the 
duties  of  the  first.  But  now  he  had  to  learn,  as  he  did,  by  a  light  from 
heaven  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  that  his  zealotry  was  quite  as  much 
tainted  with  the  poison  of  self -righteousness  as  his  legalism.  Driven 
from  one  retreat  to  another  of  self-righteousness,  he  is  now  brought 
to  bay,  and  must  die  in  the  last  ditch.  The  awful  discovery  is  borne 
in  on  him,  not  only  through  the  eye  but  also  through  the  ear,  that  it 
is  Jesus  whom  he  is  persecuting.  His  zealotry,  which  he  had  most 
prided  himself  on,  was  now  seen  to  be  his  greatest  mistake.  Igno- 
rantly,  it  is  true,  but  still  in  unbelief — >.«.,  under  a  mixed  motive,  partly 
nght  and  partly  wrong — ^he  had  gone  on  to  repair  one  breach  of  the 
law  only  by  committing  another.  He  had  broken  the  second  table, 
and  now  he  learned  that  he  had  still  more  hopelessly  broken  the  first. 
Like  some  desperate  gamester,  doubling  his  stakes  at  ^N«t^  *CKtQiN«  ^\ 
the  dice,  and  trying  to  play  quita  wilVi  iottuii^^^ift  V^a^  ^owa  wi.\ft 
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the  point  where  he  has  nothing  left  to  stake  but  life  and  liberty,  and 
has  to  lay  them  down  and  pay  the  forfeit.  All  this  he  instantly  ap- 
prehends as  he  lies  stone-cold  on  the  earth,  waiting  the  death-stroke  of 
the  enemy  whom  he  has  challenged  to  mortal  combat.  He  had  ridden 
out  of  the  ranks  and  singled  out  the  Nazarene,  resolving  in  the  spirit 
of  a  true  zealot  to  fight  neither  with  small  or  great,  save  with  Him 
only.  And  here  is  the  awful,  the  crushing,  surprise.  The  Nazarene,  the 
crucified  Jesus,  is  the  Lord  of  glory,  highly  exalted,  and  given  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name.  What  could  he  expect,  and  what  deserve, 
but  instant  death  ?  ^^  But  those  mine  enemies  bring  hither  and  slay 
them  before  me." 

But  one  surprise  only  remains.  The  next  instant,  the  voice  addresses 
him,  "  Stand  on  thy  feet  I  "  He  had  not  asked  for  quarter.  How  could 
he  ask  for  what  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  ?  and  the  enemy  more  than 
grants  him  quarter.  He  addresses  him  in  tender  and  pitiful  accents. 
"It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  Thou  art  a  chosen  vessel  '^ 
— mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment.  It  is  more  than  a  reprieve,  more 
even  than  a  pardon  in  full  to  the  rebel,  taken  in  arms  against  his  law- 
ful sovereign.  ''  Thou  art  not  only  restored  to  life,  but  at  once  called 
into  my  service.  Now  turn  the  same  energy  into  promoting  my 
cause  which  you  have  already  shown  in  persecuting  it." 

That  such  a  message  as  this,  streaming  in  on  him  from  the  excellent 
glory,  should  at  once  shake  the  soul  of  Saul  to  its  foundation,  as  the  earth- 
quake  did  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  prison  walls,  of  the  jailer  at  Philippi, 
we  may  at  once  assume  without  question.  It  did  much  more:  it  led 
to  his  instant  conversion  in  the  full  and  exact  sense  of  the  term;  his 
soul  now  received  a  new  centre  of  gravity  and  focus-point  of  at- 
traction. Self,  in  one  form  or  another,  had  been  the  sun  of  his  soul — 
Christ  from  that  instant  became  the  new  sun,  and  self  became  the 
planet,  which  had  found  its  true  orbit.  This  is  conversion  in  its  es- 
sence. It  is  death  to  the  old  nature  and  life  to  the  new,  and  all  is 
summed  up  in  this  contrast  between  a  being  self-centred  and  one 
whose  sun  and  source  of  life  is  God.  As  to  the  question  whether  this 
revelation  of  Christ  to  Saul  on  the  road  to  Damascus  was  objective  or 
subjective,  we  take  it  that  the  right  answer  is  that  it  was  both.  It  was 
objective  in  the  sense  of  the  old  historical  school,  for  either  there  is 
no  miracle  at  all  in  Old  Testament  or  New,  or  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul  stands  out  as  miraculous  in  the  highest  degree.  So  far  we  are 
at  one  with  those  who  hold  to  the  external  and  objective  view  of  the 
revelation  of  the  risen  Savior  to  the  contrite,  conscience-stricken  sinner, 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  But  we  also  hold  at  the  same  time  that  the  external  is 
not  enough.  There  also  needed  a  preparation  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  an 
answer  of  the  lips,  in  this  as  in  in  every  case  of  conversion.  The  reve- 
lation of  the  risen  Savior  to  Saul,  then,  was  both  objective  and  subjec- 
tive, and  the  only  meaning  of  the  disXmclioiv  ^^^uls  to  us  to  lie  in  this. 
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that  the  subjective  revelation  was  continuons  and  spread  over  some 
space  of  time :  the  objective  revelation  was  a  flash  and  a  peal,  a  sud- 
den and  surprising  invasion  of  eye  and  ear,  by  a  sight  and  a  sound 
from  heaven,  the  meaning  of  which  he  could  not  mistake.  Some  of 
the  company,  as  he  tells  us  in  one  narrative,  saw  a  light,  and  some  of 
the  company,  as  he  tells  us  in  another  narrative,  heard  a  sound.  But 
none  of  them,  save  he  alone,  could  piece  together  these  broken  lights 
and  wandering  voices  of  a  message  from  the  upper  world.  Their  feel- 
ings began  and  ended  with  blank  wonder.  They  were  like  the  ship- 
mates of  Jonah,  who  only  supposed  that,  as  there  was  a  storm,  it  was 
sent  by  some  angry  god;  Jonah  knew  more — ^he  knew  only  too  well 
who  had  sent  the  storm,  and  why. 

There  are  cases  of  conversion  of  this  kind  occurring  every  day, 
though  scarcely  with  such  marked  results  to  the  world  at  large.  The 
outer  and  the  inner  world  touch  more  often  than  we  suspect,  and  this 
is  the  meaning  of  Hamlet's  deep  words,  "  There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy."  We 
cannot  say,  beforehand,  what  will  come  out  of  the  conflict  between 
the  law  and  the  flesh  in  the  self -asserting  will  of  any  character.  It 
may  end  in  conversion,  but  it  may  not.  There  are  cases  of  failure 
when  the  character  hardens  into  Pharisaism  or  sours  into  zealotry,  and 
such  characters  go  down  branded  in  history  as  Torquemada  did,  or 
Mary  Tudor,  with  the  terrible  epithet  "  bloody "  shrouding  her  fair 
fame  forever.  Such  would  have  been  Saul's  case,  but  for  the  dis- 
tinguishing grace  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ;  since,  if  not  the  best, 
he  must  have  become  one  of  the  worst,  of  men.  In  this  sense,  the  con- 
version was  all  of  grace,  and  the  Apostle  is  emphatic  in  rejecting  by 
anticipation  all  that  rubbish  of  the  schoolmen  about  a  grace  of  con- 
dignity,  the  congruent  grace,  in  which  there  is  some  particle  of  merit, 
as  distinct  from  the  grace  which  is  not  congruent,  wholly  without  us. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  emphatic  assertion,  that  it  is  all  of 
God,  so  far  from  precluding,  actually  implies  that  God  himself  pre- 
pares His  own  door  of*  entrance.  If  He  opens  the  heart,  as  in  Lydia's 
case,  the  door  is  His;  and,  as  we  see  from  the  illustration  of  the 
flower,  it  is  the  sun  which  opens  it  by  opening  the  eyelids  of  the 
morning.  The  sun  opens  the  flower's  petals,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  flower  spontaneously  seems  to  open  of  itself.  Such  is  grace.  It 
is  the  conjunction  of  experience  within  with  that  voice  of  God  from 
without,  which,  once  heard,  never  can  be  mistaken  for  anything  else. 
All  that  conversion  means  in  an  Apostle's  case,  as  in  our  own,  where 
the  supernatural  element  is  not  prominent,  is  that  the  hour  has  come 
for  the  meeting-point  of  God  and  man  in  the  new  relationship  of 
grace,  instead  of  the  old  relationship  of  nature.  As  long  as  man 
is  in  the  outer  world  of  nature,  and  under  the  l«b^,  ^^^  \^^  '^svS^ 
must  be,   the  centre    of    his  \)eii\g.      M\  \^  ^o\i^    va.   \^'ax\»\i.  "v* 
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that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  was  that  of  a  Grerman  lady,  an  aa- 
thoreHs,  and  the  wife  of  a  prominent  author.  The  literary  circle  in 
which  she  moved  treated  religion  as  antiquated.  She  was  highly 
gifted  and  brilliant,  ambitious  for  intellectual  distinction,  but  with  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  In  company,  one  evening,  to  my  surprise,  she  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  religion,  manifested  deep  interest  in  the  ob* 
jects  of  faith,  and  an  intense  desire  to  attain  certainty.  Her  nature 
rebelled  against  the  materialistic  influences  to  which  she  had  been 
subject.  The  brilliancy  of  her  surroundings  could  not  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  faith  and  hope,  and  she  was  restless  and  miserable. 
Her  religious  instincts  were  strong,  and  she  manifested  a  burning  de- 
sire for  a  vision  of  a  realm  above  the  fleeting  phenomena;  but  her  sur- 
roundings afterwards  gained  the  victory  over  her  longings:  at  leasts 
she  gave  no  evidence  that  faith  actually  beheld  or  seized  spiritual  ob- 
jects. 

My  position  brings  me  into  contact  with  many  students  from  the 
leading  American  colleges  and  seminaries.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  have  passed  beyond  the  period  of  doubt  before  they  come  to 
Germany,  and  are  confirmed  infidels.  Of  this  class  the  medical  stu- 
dents furnish  the  largest  percentage.  Even  undisguised  atheism  is  to 
be  met  with,  and  the  operations  of  the  spirit  are  reduced  to  mechan- 
ical laws. 

The  doubters  are  largely  theological  students,  or  perhaps  preachers 
and  professors  at  home,  who  study  at  the  university  here.  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  in  all  cases  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  the 
students  brought  their  doubts  with  them  from  America,  or  found  their 
occasion  in  the  studies  at  home  institutions. 

Individual  cases  would  take  too  much  time,  I  must  generalize.  In 
giving  my  experience  with  this  class  of  doubters,  I  want  simply  to 
narrate,  not  to  give  an  opinion  respecting  faults  in  their  training. 
Many  of  them  come  from  our  best  orthodox  seminaries  and  have  en- 
joyed the  highest  advantages  of  culture.  As,  in  our  day,  no  training 
can  or  ought  to  prevent  the  ferment  of  doubt,  so  far  as  it  is  a  testing 
of  the  grounds  of  faith,  the  chief  aim  should  be  to  give  the  student 
the  proper  spirit  and  right  principles  during  the  conflict. 

Aside  from  the  common  philosophical  and  scientific  grounds  of  skep- 
ticism, I  find  that  many  students  have  been  affected  more  or  less  by  the 
uegative  Biblical  and  historical  criticism.  Usually  the  result  is  a  general 
wejikening  of  the  power  of  Scripture  rather  than  the  rejection  of  spe- 
cific doctrines.  Thus  questions  arise  respecting  certain  books  and  par- 
ticular facts,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  all  with  regard  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible.  There  is  less  difficulty  in  admitting  Christianity  as  the 
highest  existing  religion  than  in  proclaiming  it  the  absolute  and  final 
religion.  Some  are  affected  by  a  skepticism  of  a  more  practical  char- 
acter.    Thus,  one  was  deeply  influenced  by  what  he  called  "  the  ethical 
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movement  in  America,'*  which  proposes  to  substitute  morality  for  re- 
ligion. Another  student,  not  theological,  had  similar  views.  The 
study  of  socialism  and  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  masses  had 
convinced  ]iim  that  the  Christianity  of  the  day  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people,  and  he  seriously  proposed  the  withdrawal  of  the  most 
earnest  from  the  churches  and  forming  an  organization  on  a  more 
purely  ethical  and  practical  basis  for  the  elevation  of  humanity.  While 
it  is  mostly  on  particular  subjects  that  doubts  prevail,  it  also  happens 
that  the  entire  basis  of  faith  is  removed  or  shaken  and  a  chronic  state 
of  skepticism  prevails.  Thus,  one  who  had  enjoyed  rare  theological 
advantages  admitted  that  on  the  great  essentials  of  religion  he  had 
not  even  an  opinion.  He  made  inquiries  in  all  directions,  included  in 
his  investigations  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects,  and  professed  to  be 
intent  on  testing  all,  but  was  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  none.  He 
was  not  even  prepared  for  eclecticism,  because  he  had  not  yet  found  a 
principle  of  assimilation.  Wholly  at  sea,  he  was  tossed  from  wave  to 
wave,  without  anchor  and  without  rudder. 

With  such  cases  the  religious  teacher  and  preacher  must  reckon; 
and  he  can  only  reckon  with  them  if  he  thoroughly  studies  them.  A 
clear  understanding  of  their  nature  is  the  first  condition  for  applying 
the  remedy.  In  many  places  doubt  seems  to  be  in  the  air,  and  its 
contagion  is  felt.  Not  in  its  existence,  but  in  ignoring  it,  is  the 
danger. 

Extensive  experience  with  different  classes  of  doubters  has  deeply 
impressed  me  with  the  difficulty  of  a  successful  treatment.  Each  case 
must  be  individually  studied,  so  as  to  lead  the  inquirers  through  the 
crisis  of  destruction  to  a  basis  for  reconstruction.  The  process  of 
their  minds  cannot  be  checked,  nor  can  the  required  work  be  done  for 
them,  but  directions  to  mental  and  spiritual  soundness  may  be  given. 

The  scientific,  jihilosophical  and  historical  problems  presented  must, 
of  course,  be  met  on  their  own  grounds.  Purely  spiritual  difficulties 
must  be  spiritually  met,  purely  intellectual  ones  must  be  dealt  with  in- 
tellectually. The  mere  exhortation  to  believe  will  not  help  the  man 
who  is  anxious  to  believe,  but  finds  the  solution  of  some  perplexing 
problem  the  very  condition  of  faith. 

Among  the  most  common  mistakes  of  doubters  I  have  found  the 
following  : 

1.  They  want  to  subject  to  logical  demonstration  what  does  not  lie 
within  its  sphere.  This  mistake  prevails  among  such  as  have  be^n 
subject  to  one-sided  intellectual  development,  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  mathematics,  science  and  philosophy,  and  neglecting  the  hu- 
manities and  the  culture  of  the  emotions;  who  have  been  affected  by 
positivism,  and  have  imbibed  that  superficial  modern  spirit  which  re- 
jects as  unworthy  of  regard  whatever  cannot  be  put  into  empirical 
scales  or  inclosed  in  the  coils  of  logic.     They  do  not  want  to  believe, 
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bat  to  know;  therefore,  where  sight  and  touch  end,  agnosticiflm  be- 
gins. Kant  declared  that  he  had  to  destroy  knowledge  in  order  to  get 
room  for  faith;  they  reverse  the  process,  and  destroy  faith  to  leave 
room  only  for  knowledge.  Their  intellectual  search  does  not  find 
God,  therefore  they  do  not  see  any  grounds  for  belief  in  Him.  The 
same  applies  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  to  spiritual  objects 
generally.  They  need  a  clear  conception  of  faith,  its  distinction  from 
knowledge,  and  they  must  learn  the  difference  between  mathematical 
demonstration  and  moral  certainty.  Frequently  the  Scriptural  de- 
mands respecting  faith  are  misunderstood,  and  the  fact  that  Paul  him- 
self teaches  a  Christian  agnosticism  is  overlooked.  They  want  to 
formulate  intellectually  what  can  only  be  apprehended  by  the  heart 
and  lived  by  the  energy  of  the  will.  Even  faith  has  its  limitations; 
beyond  these  there  is  necessarily  uncertainty. 

To  such  intellectualists  Jesus  gives  a  law  oi  supreme  value:  ^^  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." 

2.  In  common  with  a  widely  prevalent  tendency,  doubters  usually 
look  to  nature  for  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  the  Bible  for  re- 
ligious truth,  and  these  two  are  frequently  called  the  two  volumes  of 
God's  revelation.  With  the  great  predominance  of  natural  science,  we 
can  well  understand  the  attention  devoted  to  nature;  but  that  the 
mind  itself,  the  only  inquirer  and  interpreter,  should  be  so  persistently 
ignored,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age,  and  affords  food  for  serious 
reflection.  Much  of  the  present  skepticism  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  neglect  of  the  divine  revelation  given  through  man  himself,  in  his 
mind  and  spirit.  Through  the  heart  and  the  conscience  God  often 
bears  witness  when  the  ear  is  closed  to  every  other  voice  of  God.  In 
the  needs,  the  aspirations,  and  the  longings  of  the  soul,  we  have  an 
earnest  of  what  man  is,  what  he  was  made  for,  what  his  spliere  is,  and 
where  alone  rest  can  be  found.  Well  has  Jacobi  said :  "  Only  the 
Highest  Being  within  man  bears  testimony  of  the  Supreme  Being 
without  him;  only  the  spirit  of  man  testifies  of  God."  This  writer 
made  reason  the  power  of  intuition  which  directly  beholds  God  and 
all  spiritual  objects;  and  he  held  that  if  in  himself  man  does  not  find 
God,  he  cannot  discover  Him  or  traces  of  Him  anywhere.  Once  he 
exclaimed :  "  Here  stop  and  think,  deeper  and  deeper  I  The  more  per- 
fectly, quietly  and  purely  you  meditate  on  what  is  within,  the  more 
distinctly  will  you  perceive  that  He  is."  God  is  to  be  experienced, 
felt.  Without  Him  our  whole  being  is  a  monstrous  deception.  "  I 
am  not,  I  will  not  be,  if  He  is  not.  Verily,  I  myself  cannot  be  to 
myself  the  highest  being.  .  .  .  Thus,  instinctively,  ray  reason  teaches 
me  that  God  is."  Augustine,  Pascal,  and  the  mystics,  have  similar 
thoughts.  The  time  has  evidently  come  when  we  must  emphasize  the 
third  great  volume  of  God's  revelation — the  human  spirit 
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3.  It  is  a  common  failing  of  doubters  not  to  go  deep  enough ;  par- 
ticularly, as  just  intimated,  do  they  fail  to  fathom  the  depths  of  their 
own  nature.  Those  affected  by  materialism  need  but  think  through 
the  subject  in  order  to  discover  that  it  has  neither  the  foundation  nor 
breadth  for  the  structure  of  the  universe.  So  those  who  want  to  put 
ethics  in  place  of  religion,  fail  to  penetrate  to  the  basis  of  ethics.  In- 
stead of  being  entangled  in  the  reasoning  of  infidelity,  let  the  doubter 
inquire  into  the  assumptions  of  this  reasoning,  and  follow  the  infer- 
ences based  on  them  to  their  final  consequences.  The  one  advice  ever 
to  be  given  respecting  the  Bible,  nature,  and  the  spirit,  is:  Deeper,, 
deeper  !  The  pearls  do  not  float  on  the  surface,  they  lie  on  the  bottom. 

4.  Not  a  few  identify  the  subjective  basis  of  their  faith  with  the 
objective  basis  of  religion ;  hence  they  imagine  that,  when  their 
grounds  for  believing  certain  doctrines  are  removed,  religion  itself  ia 
endangered.  Our  faith  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  exist- 
ence of  things.  I  may  have  believed  without  sufficient  evidence  in 
objects,  and  because  the  insufficiency  is  discovered  my  faith  ceases; 
yet  the  objects  may  be  real,  and  a  valid  basis  for  faith  in  them  may 
be  possible.  Truth  should  be  the  basis  of  faith;  but  faith  is  never  the 
basis  of  truth.  The  fact  that  a  man  rejects  every  Christian  doctrine,, 
no  more  affects  their  genuineness  than  the  Ptolemaic  system  actually 
made  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  universe. 

5.  We  will  notice  but  one  more  mistake,  frequently  the  greatest  of 
all:  the  personal  state  of  the  inquirer  is  overlooked.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  able  to  test  the  arguments,  and  hence  he  considers 
them  only;  whereas  the  principal  need  is  a  thorough  investigation  and 
purification  of  self.  For  clear,  correct  vision,  a  healthy  eye  is  the  first 
condition.  No  error  is  more  common  than  the  transference  of  what 
pertains  to  ourselves  unto  other  persons  and  to  things.  As  through 
our  eyes  we  get  impressions  of  the  world,  so  through  the  coloring  of 
our  minds  and  hearts  we  interpret  it. 

A  glance  at  these  various  mistakes  shows  the  necessity  of  making 
the  doubter  fully  conscious  of  himself,  so  that  he  may  know  exactly 
what  he  is,  where  he  stands,  and  what  he  needs.  By  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  his  inner  state,  particularly  of  his  doubts,  he  may  be  led  to  see  the 
fallacy  which  has  led  to  all  his  perversions.  So  eager  are  some  ta 
settle  points  outside  of  them,  that  they  can  hardly  be  induced  to  at- 
tend to  the  necessary  conditions  within  themselves.  A  knowledge  of 
self  is  necessary,  at  least,  for  learning  and  seeking  what  is  really 
needed.  Some  minds  have  vague  doubts,  whose  significance  vanishes 
as  soon  as  they  are  clearly  formulated  and  their  source  understood. 

Arguments  against  particular  errors  are,  of  course,  necessary;  but,  if 
they  throw  the  inquirer  on  the  defensive,  their  effect  may  confirm  hint 
in  his  errors.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  process  to  faith  must  be 
performed  by  himself;  he  may  be  helped,  bu\.  \\.  ea»xi^\.  \i<i  ^w^^  V^'^ 
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htm.  Hints,  suggestions,  guidance,  quickening  influences,  are  often 
most  valuable.  Frequently  it  is  best  to  make  him  do  most  of  the  talk- 
ing; it  will  clarify  his  thoughts.  An  honest,  full  expression  of  diffi- 
culties is  important.  The  Socratic  method  may  be  very  useful :  ques- 
tions leading  the  doubter  to  state  his  errors  and  to  correct  them.  His 
own  stand-point  must  be  found  and  made  the  basis  of  reasoning,  other- 
wise the  tap-root  will  not  be  affected.  Any  basis  of  morality  and 
spirituality  still  remaining  may  be  made  the  beginning  of  the  process 
of  edification.  An  error,  insignificant  in  itself,  may  be  the  source  of 
a  whole  train  of  vicious  reasoning,  and  all  required  is  the  removal  of 
that  corrupt  seed.  I  remember  one  doubter  who  was  greatly  puzsled 
by  the  fact  that  the  world  was  still  so  corrupt,  although  for  eighteen 
centuries  the  Gospel  had  worked  in  it  as  a  leaven.  The  impression 
which  domineered  his  mind  was  this:  that  one  generation  ought  to  in- 
herit the  moral  progress  of  the  preceding  one,  so  that  ethical  culture 
is  transmissible  and  grows  with  the  centuries.  It  seemed  like  a  new 
revelation  when  informed,  what  should  have  been  self-evident,  that 
each  individual  must  begin  the  ethical  process  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  that,  while  means  may  be  accumulated,  the  process  itself  is  purely 
personal. 

Aside  from  the  removal  of  specific  errors  and  a  clear  presentation  of 
Christian  truth,  I  have  found  the  appeal  to  the  soul  of  the  doubter  most 
effective.  When  Scripture  has  lost  its  authority,  and  nothing  but  me- 
chanical law  is  seen  in  nature,  and  even  in  history,  nothing  is  left  but 
this  appeal.  Then  the  psychological  basis  of  religion  becomes  the 
only  foundation  on  which  we  can  build.  The  fact  that  there  is  doubt, 
not  an  absolute  rejection  of  religion,  is  evidence  that  the  spirit  still 
inclines  to  spiritual  objects.  This  is  the  good  soil  to  be  cultivated, 
and  here  room  may  be  found  for  planting  one  seed  of  Christian  truth 
after  another.  By  thus  laying  the  basis  of  religion  where  alone  it  can 
be  laid,  and  where  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  validity,  namely,  in 
the  soul  itself,  the  work  of  edification  may  be  carried  on  successfully 
and  steadily.  Jesus  welcomes  all  who  have  the  slightest  disposition 
to  inquire  and  believe.  And  what  power  is  concentrated  in  genuine 
faith,  even  if  it  be  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  !  Those  who  pass 
through  this  epoch  of  doubt  to  the  progress  of  which  it  is  the  condi- 
tion, not  only  grow  themselves,  but  they  also  know  how  to  sympathize 
with  souls  in  which  the  greatest  tragedies  are  enacted.  Nothing  can 
be  more  pathetic  than  the  struggle  of  a  soul  with  itself  for  all  which 
makes  that  soul  true,  life  precious,  and  hope  possible.  Whoever  has 
begun  his  experience  with  doubters,  with  a  doubter  in  his  own  breast, 
and  then  passed  through  the  conflict  to  peace,  is  usually  the  best  pre- 
pared to  help  others  on  to  victory. 
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IIL— THE  STUDY  OP  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  BY 

COUNTRY  PASTORS. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  Royalton,  Vt. 

The  interest  in  social  questions  is  so  great  that  they  will  Hoon  be 
considered  by  all  parties  who  are  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
But  there  is  serious  danger  of  misdirected  and  comparatively  barren 
study.  An  ill-digested  mass  of  facts  and  theories  may  be  gathered 
instead  of  pursuing  careful  plans  of  investigation,  attended  with 
sound  thinking.  The  pressure  upon  the  clergyman  to  make  this  mis- 
take is  very  great.  From  the  character  of  some  of  the  applications 
made  to  me  for  information  upon  Divorce  and  the  Family,  I  fear  too 
many  ministers  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  fixed  ammunition 
merely,  which  can  be  slipped  into  a  sermon  at  will  and  fired  at  a  con- 
gregation with  the  least  possible  manipulation  by  the  preacher.  One 
is  almost  glad  to  say  to  these,  that  there  is  no  one  good  compendium 
on  the  Family — such  as  they  seek.  For  the  loss  of  sermons  from 
this  class  is  of  little  account  compared  with  the  gain  from  th^  few 
who  will  work  from  a  line  of  study  through  which  they  have  taken 
themselves.  This  is  true  of  social  questions  generally.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  terms,  phrases,  and  thoughts  of  a  student's  note-book,  or 
of  a  traditional  theology  to  the  pages  of  a  sermon,  is  not  more  de- 
structive to  growth  and  power  to  quicken  other  minds  than  would 
be  a  similar  method  in  sociology — especially  in  the  present  stage  of 
its  development  as  a  science.  The  dumping  of  a  lot  of  scientific 
material  on  this  subject  into  the  minds  of  a  congregation  is  of  little 
use.  The  preacher  does  not  want  so  much  to  teach  this  science,  though 
he  may  not  forget  to  do  even  this,  as  to  make  his  Christian  instruction, 
as  a  whole,  scientifically  correct  and  wise  from  the  sociological  point 
of  view. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  the  study  of  social  institutions  by 
the  pastor.  It  will  touch,  first,  some  few  reasons  for  it,  then  sketch 
a  course  of  studv,  and  conclude  with  a  brief  list  of  references  to  the 
more  accessible  sources  of  information  in  books. 

I.  Some  reasons  for  the  study  of  Social  Institutions  by  the  Pastor. 
The  reader  will  observe,  at  the  outset,  that  the  topic  is  not  the  study 
of  social  questions,  but  of  social  institutions.  There  are  a  great  many 
ministers,  and  other  persons,  who  have  become  very  well-informed  on 
social  questions,  who  have  taken  little  notice  of  social  institutions. 
And  with  others  there  is  something  like  a  craze  for  the  discussion  of 
social  ^^  questions  "  in  the  pulpit.  These  latter,  at  least,  often  seem  to 
act  according  to  the  famous  rule  of  Donnybrook  Fair:  "  When  you  see 
a  head,  hit  it."  But  the  treatment  of  these  subjects  in  the  light  of 
the  study  of  the  institutions  of  society  affecting  \X\ctCL^TAL^SL^^\«k^>s^ 
them,  even  in  the  published  books  and  Bennona  oi  TDLmvaXet^-i^^^  ^^ois^ 
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what  rare.  But  those  who  know  the  vast  strides  of  recent  years  in  the 
knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  social  institutions  thatanderlie  the  greater 
organizations  called  the  Church  and  the  State,  are  fearful  of  the 
superficial  treatment  of  current  social  topics.  They  see  that  nowhere, 
perhaps,  are  the  lessons  of  history  more  likely  to  be  missed  than  in 
the  treatment  of  these  matters  as  mere  ^^  questions  of  the  day."  And 
part  of  the  remedy  for  this  evil  must  come  from  the  study  of  social 
institutions  as  the  true  perspective  in  which  to  look  at  social 
questions. 

This  paper  attempts  to  direct  to  this  field  of  study  those  who 
greatly  need  it,  and  at  the  same  time  are  the  best  situated  to  take  it 
up.  I  mean  country  pastors,  who  include  four-fifths,  and  probably 
still  more,  of  the  active  ministry  of  the  entire  country.  Interest 
in  social  problems  deeply  concerns  them,  though  they  are  slower  to 
approach  these  subjects  than  pastors  in  cities  and  larg^  villages.  For 
reasons  that  will  appear  later,  I  am  confident  that  the  elements  of  the 
great  social  problems  of  this  country  will  be  found  far  more  than 
they  have  been  in  the  country  towns.  And  the  country  town  has 
made  no  small  part  of  the  city  and  industrial  centre. 

Too  many  ministers  will  ask  about  the  need  of  studying  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  at  all.  They  act  upon  the  assumption  that  their 
one  and  almost  sole  work  is  to  bring  men  into  Christian  relation  with 
God  as  individuals,  and  then  leave  the  renewed  individual  to  work 
out  the  recovery  of  society  for  himself,  apart  from  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  religious  instruction  he  receives.  But  those  who  do  so, 
cannot,  one  must  think,  have  a  just  estimate  of  the  period  in  which 
they  live  and  work.  For  one  of  the  great  ideas  with  which  this  century 
is  closing,  is  the  thought  of  man  as  a  member  of  society,  into  which 
Tie  is  horn  and  in  which  he  does  his  worky  and  which  is  something 
more  than  the  contrivance  of  the  mass  of  individitals  who  compose  it 
at  a  given  tims.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  last  phrase  far  more 
nearly  covered  the  ruling  conception  of  society  than  it  does  to-day. 
The  glory  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  in  its 
having  carried  along  human  progress  with  the  truth  *  that  was  in  the 
idea  of  the  individual  so  far  that  the  people  begin  to  see  the  need  of 
the  larger  conception.  The  completion  of  the  individual,  through  his 
growth  into  personality  in  the  perfection  of  humanity,  is  coming  to 
be  our  ideal.  This  is  not  the  making  of  society  out  of  the  individuals 
composing  it,  but  the  discovery  of  the  true  self  in  others,  the  perfec- 
tion of  men  in  the  institutions  and  order  of  a  perfected  humanity. 
Of  course,  this  newer  view  is  not  bounded  by  hard  and  fast  lines.  As 
the  life  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries are  inextricably  blended,  so  it  is  now  and  will  be.  But  of  the 
general  truth  here  set  forth,  few  thoughtful  readers  of  history  can 
have  much  doubt.      Men,  more  thau  ever,  are  conscious  that  they 
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think,  feel,  act, — live  in  society,  by  which  we  mean  the  relations  and 
orders  of  the  life  of  the  members  of  the  human  race  in  contact  with 
each  other. 

When  these  orders  and  relations,  generally  through  long  usage,  as- 
sume definite  forms,  with  a  tendency  to  fixedness,  we  have  social  in- 
stitutions. Social  institutions  are,  therefore,  the  concentration  in 
regular  forms  of  the  results  of  the  experiences  of  men  in  the  art  of 
living  together.  At  least,  they  appear  as  such  to  the  scientific  student 
who  begins  his  examination  of  them  with  the  discovery  of  actual 
facts.  We  have  become  very  cautious  in  recent  years  of  the  very  terms 
— nature,  natural,  natural  law,  as  applied  to  society.  Still,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  certain  social  institutions  as  natural.  The  Family 
and  the  State  are  examples.  They  appear  in  their  time  and  place  as 
leaves  and  acorns  do  on  the  oak.  Social  "  questions  "  are  the  fre- 
quently recurring  incidents  of  the  workings  of  human  life  amid  the 
conditions  of  the  more  deeply-founded  institutions  of  society.  All 
solution  of  them  that  is  likely  to  be  safe  must,  therefore,  be  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  institutions  affecting  them.  As  in  all  practical  ap- 
plication of  remedies,  so  it  is  here.  We  first  generally  look  to  the 
nearest  facts,  and  then  learn  to  work  back  to  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  constitution  of  things  underlying  them.  To  borrow  a  fig- 
ure: social  pathology  must  proceed  upon  the  sound  basb  of  social  physi- 
ology, and  the  latter  in  its  turn  upon  a  knowledge  of  social  anatomy. 

Now,  put  alongside  of  this,  the  corresponding  growth  of  the 
Church  into  the  idea  that  Christ  has  set  up  a  kingdom  on  earth.  This 
phrase — kingdom  of  God — ^is  but  an  expression,  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  social  language  of  His  time,  of  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
Society.  This  Society  has  its  realization  in  such  relations  as  shall 
conform  to  those  ideals  which  God  slowly  works  out,  as  He  has 
wrought  the  frame  of  man  from  its  earlier  types.  Into  this  larger 
conception  of  Christianity  we  have  now  come  as  never  before.  Here, 
as  in  the  Bible,  the  story  of  the  work  of  God  is,  throughout,  a  record 
of  development  in  historic  conditions  and  under  historic  limitations. 
Christ  is  ever  coming  in  the  fullness  of  the  times.  The  larger  ideas 
of  the  Divine  Society,  tlie  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Church  into 
all  lands,  its  intension  in  its  old  fields,  and  the  longing  for  greater 
Christian  unity,  are  proofs  of  the  enlargement  both  of  the  Christian 
thought  of  society  and  of  the  view  taken  of  individual  men  as  mem- 
bers of  it. 

And  so,  when  by  reason  of  scientific  research  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  practical  Christianity  on  the  'other,  social  institutions  have  become 
definite  objects  of  thought  and  life,  then  the  Christian  religion  comes  to 
meet  them  with  its  recognition  and  its  Divine  counsel.  The  preacher 
has  already  learned  that  he  cannot  give  instruction  that  viola.tA'?^  <st: 
ignores  the  facts  of  political  economy  oTi^\x\iY\^\^^N.    'Y>Dkfc  *0aaO^^^B*a 
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knows  that  he  most  think  ander  the  laws  of  philosophy,  psychol- 
ogy, ethics  and  logic.  So  the  pastor,  teaching  and  working  amid 
social  institntionSy  most  have  a  knowledge  of  them  as  soon  as  they 
have  become  the  objects  of  truly  scientific  stady.  More  than  this:  He 
may  now  be  called  upon  to  shape  social  institutions  as  directly  almost 
as  he  once  did  individaals  only.  If  Christ  and  His  unmediate  followers 
gave  social  tmths  in  the  historical  forms  of  those  times,  it  seemed  no 
part  of  His  plan  to  let  these  harden  into,  unyielding  permanence.  For 
He  taught  that  the  reality  is  always  more  than  its  temporal  expression. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  study  of  social  institutions,  few 
things  seem  more  inapt  and  inconclusive  than  the  attempted  repro- 
duction of  the  exact  methods  and  forms  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in 
the  present  day.  The  correction  of  the  historical  aberration  is  not 
complete  until  sociological  as  well  as  political  and  ethical  adjustments 
are  made.  Only  the  study  of  social  institutions  by  the  clergy  will  en- 
able them  to  make  this  correction. 

Once  more,  this  study  is  needed  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  ex- 
ploded social  theories  in  the  pulpit.  For  whether  ministers  will  it  or 
not,  some  social  theories  necessarily  underlie  nearly  all  pastoral  work 
and  all  sermons  on  certain  themes.  Ministers  are  frequently  unaware 
that  theories  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  government  and  law,  of  the 
tenure  of  land,  of  the  original  ownership  of  property,  common 
enough  even  among  scholars  thirty  years  ago,  are  no  longer  accepted, 
or  are  greatly  modified,  and  so  these  theories  are  the  substance  or 
support  of  many  a  sermon  among  the  less  scholarly,  and  their  leaven  is 
hid  in  the  sermons  and  addresses  of  a  higher  class  stilL 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  unsupplied  lack  in  the  equipment  of  the 
student  passing  from  the  college  to  the  theological  seminary  than  a 
good  elementary  knowledge  of  social  institutions.  And  the  future 
legislator  stands  in  the  same  need.  The  themes  of  the  lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Polity,  on  Pastoral  and  Biblical — not  to 
say,  Dogmatic — Theology,  all  lie  more  or  less  in  the  field  of  sociology. 
Above  all,  the  living  realities  of  the  pulpit  are  there.  The  endow- 
ment of  chairs  of  sociology  in  the  colleges  that  send  the  most  men 
into  the  ministry,  and  provision  for  lectures  to  those  already  in  the 
field,  is  an  urgent  need  that  rich  men  who  would  protect  and  advance 
the  conditions  of  social  order  should  heed.  Meanwhile,  let  me  make 
an  attempt  to  help  those  country  pastors  who  perceive  the  necessity 
and  ask  for  instruction. 

n.  A  course  of  Study.  The  country  is  the  very  best  place  to  be- 
gin, just  as  it  ordinarily  is  the  place  to  begin  in  geology  or  botany. 
For  here  is  found  the  best  material — the  social  institutions  of  civili- 
zation in  elementary  forms.  Any  one  who  understands  the  social 
order  of  a  country  town  has  a  good  elementary  knowledge  of  nearly 
iiJ7  that  be  will  find  in  a  city  or  the  counU^  ^X,  lax^*^. 
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We  might  take  a  text-book,  if  one  could  be  found,  or  begin  with  the 
social  order  of  some  ancient  civilization  or  with  the  early  accounts  of 
our  own,  or  take  up  the  institutions  of  savage  life,  and  then  work  our 
way  to  things  nearest  ourselves.  But  let  us  reverse  this  method  and 
begin  with  material  around  us,  and  go  to  books  only  as  we  need  them 
in  explaining  what  we  find.  I  believe  this  to  be  at  once  practicable 
and  by  far  the  most  suggestive.  It  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  pastor  to 
the  riches  of  his  little  field.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  minister,  it  may 
prove  a  useful  and  interesting,  original  research  for  a  class  of  enthusi- 
astic young  people.  Or  it  may  lead  to  a  method  of  one's  own, 
which  is  better  still.  The  expert  will  see,  and  I  must  tell  others,  that 
they  are  not  following  here  a  trained  teacher  of  the  science,  but  only 
the  suggestions  of  one  who  has  worked  as  best  he  could  outside  the  two 
or  three  great  universities  that  alone  can  give  much  aid.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  counsel  of  the  learned  professor  and  experienced 
teacher  in  these  pages.  For  one  object  of  this  paper  is  to  stimulate 
the  demand  for  such  articles.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  aim  here 
is  not  the  historical  and  other  scientific  study  of  social  life  in  all  its 
breadth,  but  only  the  study  of  leading  social  institutions,  so  that  the 
pastor,  and  those  whom  he  takes  with  him,  may  get  on  the  track  to  a 
good  view  of  them. 

This  is  the  plan :  Take  the  material  of  a  back  country  village 
and  its  outlying  farms.  Let  thb  be  in  the  centre  of  a  town,  if  con- 
venient. Make  a  series  of  maps  of  it  that  shall  represent  in  outline 
the  facts  of  human  life  just  as  they  are  found  in  the  community 
selected  for  study.  For  public  or  class  use,  a  common  blackboard 
will  do;  or  paper  or  cloth  may  be  used.  Crayons  or  pencils  of  differ- 
ent colors  for  each  map  will  be  better.  In  addition  to  the  chief  phys- 
ical features,  if  one  wishes  to  have  these,  put  on  the  first  map  only  lines 
representing  the  highways,  and  dots  and  squares  where  the  houses  and 
the  church  or  churches  stand.  Draw  the  second  like  it,  in  another  color 
if  convenient,  the  same  as  the  first,  except  the  school-houses  are  put 
down  in  place  of  the  churches.  On  the  third  map,  substitute  the  village 
store,  which  very  likely  may  contain  the  post-office  and  serve  for  the 
offices  of  the  express  and  stage-coach,  the  shops  of  the  blacksmith  and 
other  trades,  if  there  are  any.  On  the  fourth,  mark  the  town-hall, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  include  the  offices  of  the  town-clerk, 
lawyer,  justice  of  the  peace,  etc.  In  each  of  these  maps  keep  the 
representations  of  the  houses  and  highways.  A  fifth  map  might  show 
the  combined  contents  of  the  four  already  drawn. 

Now,  beginning  with  the  first  map,  with  its  simple  facts  of  houses 
and  churches  connected  by  highways,  let  the  student  try  to  discover 
the  facts  concerning  religious  institutions  and  their  operations  in  the 
churches  and  homes.  Let  him  note  the  features  of  the  system.  Q>i  x^- 
ligious  life  in  the  organization,  methoda  atift.  t^\^XI\o\v%  oi  \>afc  0«»x^2wi»< 
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— ^with  the  aids  a^boat  to  be  named — and  it  is  a  fairly  easy  ooane*  to 
pursue — would  surprise  the  student  with  its  valuable  and  fascinating 
results.  The  useful  knowledge  of  what  most  conoems  the  pastor  and 
his  people,  the  enlarged  views  of  all  social  work,  the  new  grasp  and 
great  freshness  in  his  sermons,  and  his  far  better  comprehension  of 
all  social  questions,  would  be  inevitable.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  in  all  the  range  of  scientific  pursuit  two  more  fruitful  objects 
of  study  than  a  country  village  and  one  of  its  farms.  For  every  stu- 
dent of  historical  and  political  science  will  see  that  these  open  a  course 
in  the  elements  of  political  science  and  in  the  embryology  of  social  in- 
stutions  generally.  This  study  does  more.  For  it  gives  us  the  germs  of 
the  great  growths  which  are  the  themes  of  public  and  private  law,  of  po- 
litical science,  of  international  law,  of  political  economy  and  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  and  it  gives  them  in  a  way  to  secure  something  of  that 
comprehensive  view  of  these  sciences  which  often  comes  only  after  long 
study  of  each  by  itself.  Bight  here,  as  intimated  before,  in  this 
grasp  of  the  nature  and  history  of  social  institutions,  to  my  mind  liea 
no  small  part  of  the  preparation  we  need  to  apprehend  our  social 
questions.  These  need  to  be  seen  in  what  may  be  called  their  histor- 
ical and  institutional  perspective,  while  at  the  same  time  we  rigorously 
deal  with  them  as  the  hard,  practical  problems  of  present  actual  life* 

But,  until  recently,  even  the  text-books  in  hardly  one  of  these- 
sciences  as  they  are  taught  in  college,  unless  it  be  law  and  politics,, 
have  done  anything  in  this  direction;  for  they  have  mostly  been  con- 
structed on  the  dogmatic  plan.  Few  of  the  results  of  the  historical 
method  had  found  their  way  into  American  books  twenty  years  ago» 
The  historical  and  comparative  study  of  institutions  was  almost  un- 
known to  the  graduate  of  college  or  seminary  a  few  years  ago. 
Not  more  than  one  in  six  or  eight  graduates  of  to-day  has  the  slight- 
est knowledge  even  of  social  institutions.  Lectures  on  Polity  and 
Pastoral  Duty  have  as  yet  seldom  pursued  their  themes  in  the  light 
of  this  study  of  social  institutions.  The  grammar,  the  lexicon  and 
the  book  of  antiquities,  treated  as  historical  facts  with  little 
notice  of  them  as  social  forms,  have  been  the  equipment  of  the 
young  pastor.  He  has  been  left  to  look  on  his  parish,  its  institutions 
and  people,  much  as  the  man  who  has  never  heard  of  geology  or 
botany  does  upon  its  rocks  and  soil,  its  trees  and  plants.  He  sees  few 
of  its  many  and  varied  social  forms,  and  those  he  does  see  are  mean- 
ingless in  the  richer  part  of  their  significance.  The  village  lawyer 
and  leader  in  politics,  or  the  editor,  unless  he  has  fortunately  come 
from  a  school  of  political  science  or  a  law-school  of  the  first  class,  is^ 
no  better  off.     There  is  need  of  method  and  books. 

IIL  The  books  needed  for  this  study.  They  are  mostly  very  re- 
cent. I  know  of  no  one  manual,  and  think  it  well  for  the  present  that 
there  is  none.     Reliance  on  a  text-book  is  bad,  and  a  pastor  of  good 
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education  has  outgrown  it.  Though  the  fuller  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  scattered  through  a  long  list  of  books,  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  with  a  few  books  at  small  cost.  A  copy  of  the  Encjclopsedia  Bri- 
tannica  can  be  found  in  most  country  towns  of  the  better  sort,  often 
on  the  shelves  of  one  of  the  pastors.  For  the  purposes  of  the  student 
of  social  institutions,  I  think  it  worth  all  other  encyclopsedias  put  to- 
gether. But  so  rapid  has  been  the  advance  of  knowledge  that  some  of  its 
statements  are  behind  the  times.  The  titles:  The  Family,  England,  the 
part  by  Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman;  Feudal  System,  Land,  Law,  Parish,  Polit- 
ical Economy,  Roman  Law;  and,  probably,  incoming  volumes,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Sociology,  Towns,  Village  Communities,  etc.,  will  yield 
much  information.  A  score  of  other  articles  will  suggest  themselves 
on  the  slightest  study.  Other  encyclopaBdias,  Webster's  Unabridged 
and  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  will  help  much.  Members  of 
Congress  have  sent  into  many  towns  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  and  the  papers  of  its  chief.  Major  Powell.  These  will 
aid.  On  the  assumption  of  this  paragraph,  there  is  no  expense  at 
all. 

Now  follows  a  list  of  books,  many  of  which  will  have  to  be  secured 
by  purchase,  made  up  of  those  combining  usefulness  and  small  cost 
so  far  as  may  be  in  a  list  of  the  more  important  half-dozen  most 
needed.  The  retail  price  is  given  when  known.  Though  some  of  its 
positions  are  open  to  doubt  in  the  minds  of  competent  scholars, 
Fustel  de  Coulanges'  Ancient  City,  in  admirable  English,  by  Willard 
Small,  and  published  by  Lee  &»  Shepard,  Boston,  at  two  dollars,  is  a 
capital  book  to  own.  Whoever  reads  this  will  get  a  good  idea  of  the 
foundations  of  the  chief  social  institutions  revealed  in  the  earliest 
literary  remains,  and  have  opened  to  him  a  rich  line  of  thought  on  . 
the  relations  of  religion  to  society.  Heam's  Aryan  Household  (Long- 
mans, London),  costing  four  dollars,  covers  this  and  a  wider  field. 
But  I  simply  mention  it,  without  special  recommendation  for  this  con- 
densed list.  American  Political  Ideas,  by  John  Fiske  (Harpers,  N.  Y.),  . 
at  one  dollar,  should  be  had  for  its  rich  chapters  on  the  town  meeting 
and  light  on  the  country  town  and  its  political  relations.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  First 
Series,  Local  Institutions,  costs  four  dollars.  It  is  now  out  of  print, 
but  will  be  reprinted  by  the  Publication  Agency,  Baltimore,  and  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  N.  Y.,  and  contains  invaluable  papers.  A  list 
of  the  three  or  four  series  of  studies,  many  of  great  value,  with  the 
price  of  many  parts  singly,  and  also  the  best  single  catalogue  I  know 
of  Sociological  books,  can  be  had  free  of  the  latter  firm.  Both  should 
be  procured.  Rudimentary  Society  among  Boys,  No.  11  of  the  Second 
Series,  costing  50  cents,  should  be  read  for  its  exceedingly  instruc- 
tive and  fascinating  account,  by  a  trained  observer,  of  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  the  essential  features  of    g;te^X  '^o\\\I\RaX  ^sx^  ^*Oasst 
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social  inAtitutions  among  the  boys  of  a  school  on  an  old  Maiyland 
plantation.^ 

A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  DistribationofLandin  England  is  the  title 
of  a  compact  little  book  bj  ProL  Birkbeck,  of  Cambridge  (Macmillan, 
N.  Y.),  price  one  dollar.  Seebohm's  Yillage  Communities  in  England  is 
an  English  book,  costing  abont  four  doUara.  Bat  it  is  so  important  that 
Ipat  it  in  this  list  rather  than  later.  Its  map  of  the  "^^llage  of  Hitchin, 
"RtigUn^l^  showing  the  early  village  and  farm  divisions  of  land,  should 
be  seen,  if  possible,  by  those  who  cannot  buy  the  book.  Laveleye's 
Primitive  Property  (Putnam's,  N.  Y.),  is  a  standard,  and  costs  two  d(d- 
lars.  Maine's  Village  Communities  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.),  three 
dollaTS  and  a  half,  almost  ought  to  be  in  this  first  list. 

The  entire  works  of  Maine  (Sir  Henzy  S.)i  riz..  Ancient  LaWyViIlage 
Communities,  Early  Institutions^  Early  Law  and  Custom,  and  Popular 
Gorermnent  (all  published  by  Holt  &  Co.),  are  about  as  rich  a  treasure 
as  a  man  can  have  in  his  library.    Each  volume  costs  the  same  as 
above,  except  Popular  Government,  which  can  be  had  for  two  dollars 
and  a  hall    But  the  latter  is  devoted  to  the  higher  instead  of  the 
elementary  forms  of  political  institutions.    In  Ancient  Law,  Maine  in- 
troduced to  English  readers  the  application  of  the  historical  method  to 
legal  institutions  as  a  source  of  light  upon  early  society,  and  this  work 
is  said  to  have  influenced  the  thought  of  our  times  more  than  any  other 
book  within  the  same  period.    These  four  volumes  of  Maine  should  be 
among  the  first  dozen  books  of  this  list  which  one  buys.  They  deserve 
a  place  beside  the  ordinary  commentaries  for  their  aid  in  understand- 
ing the  legal  institutions  of  the  Bible.     But,  though  well  indexed,  they 
are  not  compendiums  nor  labor-saving  literature. 

For  further  study  of  land,  and  other  institutions,  may  be  mentioned 
the  scholarly  monograph  on  Early  History  of  Landholding  Among  the 
Germans,  by  Denman  W.  Ross  (Soule  &  Bugbee,  Boston),  three  doUars. 
This  ably  controverts  the  views  of  Maine  and  others,  and  has  certainly 
compelled  some  modification  of  them.  It  gives  a  dear  account  and 
much  original  material,  and  has  a  good  bibliography.  The  works  of 
Freeman,  and  those  of  Stubbs  and  Gneist  on  the  Constitutional  History 
of  England,  are  very  important.  The  latter  is  reprinted  by  the  Put- 
nams,  in  two  volumes,  at  eight  dollars. 

*  Ibis  BQggeflts  a  reference  to  the  development  of  an  almost  complete  rural  society,  by  the  two 
joung  sons  of  a  distingniRhcd  professor  of  theology,  as  they  saw  it  while  spending  a  vacation  on  a 
farm.  They  first  reproduced  the  farm  where  they  were,  with  its  material  and  operations.  Then 
they  were  Joined  by  playmates,  with  first  one  and  then  another  farm  sketched  in  the  sand,  with 
which  they  were  in  time  sup])licd,  until  they  had  developed  the  life  of  an  entire  community  with 
Its  various  operations  of  business  and  politics.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  a  well-known  educator 
and  other  sciontiflc  men,  who  intended  to  give  an  account  of  it  with  illustrations  in  a  popular 
monthly.  But  the  speedy  end  of  the  vacation,  with  the  removal  of  much  of  the  material  and  a 
damaging  rain  on  the  rest,  defeated  the  puri^oae.  I  refer  to  this  to  show  the  value  students  of 
social  institutiouH  and  educators  put  upon  this  kind  of  material  and  such  as  I  have  recommended 
In  my  outline. 
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Of  the  evolutionary  school,  a  few  leading  writers  may  be  mentioned. 
It  is  difficult  to  name  here,  as  elsewhere,  any  one  book  as  the  represent- 
ative work.  But  I  venture  to  refer  to  L.  H.  Morgan's  Ancient  Society 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.),  three  dollars  and  a  half,  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  most;  likely  to  prove  the  one  fruitful  book  in  this  school.  Its 
three  main  parts  treat  of  the  growth  of  Government,  the  Family 
and  Property;  McLennan's  Primitive  Marriage  and  his  Patriarchal 
Theory.  Herbert  Spencer's  two  volumes  on  Principles  of  Sociology 
{O.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.),  two  dollars  each,  may  be  read  in  this 
class. 

For  further  Sociological  study  of  Church  and  Parish,  which  is  very 
important)  for  the  pastor,  a  few  books  are  added :  The  papers  of  H.  B. 
Adams,  Channing,  Ingle,  and  Johnston,  in  the  J.  H.  U.  Series,  already 
referred  to;  Hatch's  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches 
(Rivingtons,  London),  three  dollars;  and  Brown's  From  Schola  to 
Cathedral  (Scribner  &  Welford,  N.  Y.),  costing  three  dollars,  is  a  most 
important  book, ''  containing  the  best  account  of  the  early  Christian 
assemblies,"  and,  probably,  of  the  Basilicas.  The  concluding  article 
of  the  series  on  the  Country  Town,  in  the  Andover  Review  for  September, 
1885,  may  be  added.  For  extended  study  the  reader  vnll  look  to  Bishop 
lightfoot's  great  works;  Dr.  John  Cunningham's  Growth  of  the  Church 
(Macmillan,  London);  some  pages  of  Morris'  Ecdesiology  (Scribners, 
N.  Y.).  This  firm  also  publish  Uhlhom's  Conflict  of  Christianity  with 
Heathenism,  and  his  Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church,  both 
containing  many  material  facts.  Palfrey's  New  England,  Levermore's 
Republic  of  New  Haven,  and  other  local  histories,  supply  needed 
information.  While  the  recent  books  on  Socialism  and  kindred 
topics  are  widely  read  and  generally  recommended  to  the  theological 
student,  I  have  omitted  them  entirely  from  this  list  They  are  im- 
portant in  the  study  of  social  questions,  but  have  only  a  secondary 
place  in  that  study  of  social  institutions  tQ  which  I  would  now  direct 
attention. 

The  limits  of  this  article  have  compelled  the  utmost  <K)mpression, 
possibly  at  the  expense  of  clearness.  But  I  am  so  deeply  impressed 
both  with  the  importance  and  feasibility  of  this  kind  of  study  by  our 
ministers  that  I  offer  no  other  apology  for  its  length.  The  pursuit  of  it 
by  a  small  part  of  our  country  pastors  would  soon  tell  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  life  of  the  nation  in  a  marked  way.  It  would  give  a 
new  zest  to  pastoral  duty  in  the  country,  and  largeness  of  view  to  or- 
dinary studies  in  political  economy  and  on  public  questions.  The 
legislator  and  editor  need  it  no  less  than  the  pastor. 
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IV.— SIDE-LIGHTa 

Bt  PbOF.    Af.KTAlfPKB   WlLDEK,   NkWAXK,  K.   J. 

In  the  endeavor  to  comprehend  intelligently  the  ^dark  sayings " 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  may  often  find  help  by  a  careful  stady  and  con- 
sideration of  the  times  when  they  were  written,  the  customs  and 
opinions  which  were  then  prevalent,  as  well  as  the  idioms  and  forms 
of  Oriental  speech.  The  men  who  wrote  made  use  necessarily  of  the 
phrases  and  forms  of  language  which  were  suited  to  the  current 
thought  and  understanding  of  those  for  whom  they  were  writing  at 
that  time.  While  the  sentiments  are  as  true  and  vivific  now  as  then, 
the  many  changes  that  have  occurred  make  many  of  the  peculiar  ut- 
terances hard  to  comprehend,  or  even  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
criticisms  which  have  been  so  frequently  put  forth  by  casuists  and  unbe- 
lievers, like  Mr.  Ingersoll,  often  appear  very  plausible  under  the  blaze 
of  his  artful  special  pleading,  but  are  shown  to  be  without  foundation 
when  we  have  arrived  at  the  proper  meaning  of  the  text.  A  diligent 
perusal  will  often  be  found  sufficient  to  show  this  when  we  have  an 
intelligent  apprehension  of  the  intention  of  the  writer.  With  this 
conviction,  and  with  the  desire  to  facilitate  the  earnest  reader  in  the 
search  for  the  hidden  treasure  of  truth,  we  venture  to  submit  a  few 
readings  and  explanations.  They  may  vary  somewhat  from  the  usual 
apprehension  of  the  meanings  of  the  passages,  but  nevertheless  will  be 
found  not  unworthy  of  a  candid  consideration: 

FomJCb  Vision  of  Paradise,  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap,  xiii: 
''It  is  not  becoming  for  me  to  boast,  but  I  will  come  to  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord.  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  fourteen  years  ago 
— ^whether  in  the  body  I  do  not  know,  or  whether  outside  of  the  body 
I  do  not  know;  Gt>d  knows — that  such  a  one  was  caught  away  to  the 
third  heaven,  ^e,  I  knew  just  such  a  man — whether  in  body  or  apart 
from  the  body  I  do  not  know;  God  knows — that  he  was  rapt  into 
paradise,  and  heard  things  not  to  be  divulged, which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  speak  of." 

The  analogy  here  employed  is  that  of  the  Ancient  Mysteries  or  Arcane 
Rites.  The  very  expressions  used  are  such  as  were  descriptive  of  thosQ 
observances.  The  Apostle  prefaces  the  story  with  the  peculiar  phrase: 
"Visions  and  revelations *'^o;rra<yte«  xal  aTCOxaXvtpsti;  the  former 
of  these  terms  denoting  the  spectacle  witnessed  by  the  candidate  when 
initiated,  and  the  latter  the  Autoptio  Revealing,  in  which  the  Hiero- 
phant  made  plain  the  meaning  of  the  Drama  which  he  had  beheld. 
As  he  was  entranced  or  enraptured  at  the  time,  he  might  not  be  able 
to  tell  whether  he  was  in  the  body  beholding  the  mystic  spectacle,  or 
apart  from  it,  with  the  physical  senses  rendered  inactive,  contemplating 
a  beatific  vision.  Thus  he  was  transported  into  paradise,  with  blessed 
souls,  for  the  Drama  acted  in  the  Arcane  ceremonial  represented  experi- 
ences of  the  soul.    Before  the  rite  began  he  was  sworn  not  to  make 
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laiown,  or  even  to  mentioii,  wbathehad  Heard  or  witnessed  on  this  oc- 
casion. They  were  '' things  nnspeakable/'  anojiprfra^  or  appr^ra 
ptf^ara^  and  not  lawful  to  speak  ol 

ufSschylus  once  made  such  an  allnsion  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  violation  or  pro&nation,  and  was  called  to  answer  for 
it  as  a  sacrilegious  crime.  Damaskios  declared  it  to  be  ''a  manifesta- 
tion which  must  not  be  revealed,''  and  the  philosopher  Sallust  explains 
the  purpose  of  the  rites  to  be  to  make  us  at  one  with  the  imiverse  and 
with  God.  Hence,  the  relation  thus  considered  as  having  been  es- 
tablished was  designated  Koivajvia,  the  communion  or  fc^owship,  a 
term  which  the  Apostle  often  nses. 

This  secrecy  was  not  regarded  as  arbitrary,  but  as  necessary,  and  per- 
tained to  the  various  religions.    Hence  the  injunction  : 

• 

"  Give  ye  not  that  whioh  ia  aaored  to  the  dogs, 
Cast  ye  not  your  pearls  before  the  swine, 
Lest  these  spurn  them  with  their  feet. 
And  those  shall  turn  and  rend  yon." 

THE  OHBISriAN  ABCANA. 

Teiy  distinctly  do  the  Grospels  outline  this  diflbrence  between  the 
disciples  and  the  profane,  so  perfectly  analogous  to  the  wall  of  partition 
existing  in  the  ancient  Mystic  Rites  between  the  initiates  and  the  un- 
initiated. It  is  recorded  that  when  Jesus  had  spoken  the  Parable  of 
the  Sower,  the  disciples  demanded  why  he  had  nsedthe  allegoric  form 
of  speech.  He  justified  himself  by  declaring  that  there  was  knowledge 
that  was  lawful  for  the  dite,  but  not  for  the  many.  '^And  he  said  to 
them  :  To  you  is  given  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  to 
those  who  are  outedde  (the  uninitiated)  everything  is  said  in  parables, 
in  order  that  they  who  have  sight  may  see  and  not  really  perceive,  and 
those  who  hear  may  hear  and  not  understand." — Mark  iv:  11, 12. 

The  line  appears  here  distinctly  between  the  two  classes,  the  seers 
who  do  not  comprehend,  and  those  who  do — ^those  who  possess  simply 
eyesight  and  those  having  also  insight.  Paul  also  several  times  makes 
mention  of  "  the  Mystery,"  but  with  less  apparent  distinctness.  In 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  mentions  ''the  unveil- 
ing of  the  mystery,  which  had  been  preserved  by  silence  in  the  ancient 
times,  but  now  made  manifest"  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  this 
chapter  has  been  transferred  from  some  other  Epistl^  if  not  interpolated. 
Yet,  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  he  speaks  very  definitely:  "  I  am  not  will- 
ing, brothers,  that  you  diall  not  be  cognizant  of  this  mystery,  lest  you 
may  not  be  intelligent  in  regard  to  them  :  that  a  partial  callousness 
has  occurred  to  the  Israelites,  while  the  full  number  of  the  nations  are 
entering."  In  the  third.chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  an 
analogous  explanation  is  made,  that  the  various  peoples  outside  the 
Hebrew  race  were  alike  participants  of  the  divine  favor.  This  ^wa.  <»sk- 
phatically  an  important  feature  o!  the  Ooei^^  ol^wii.   '^S^aa  ^fiv»^isa^«fi^ 
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■amewhat  abridged,  is  given  as  foDowa:  ''Tlie  adminiatration  of 
lavor,  which  waa  oommitied  to  me  in  regard  to  you;  that  in  the  on- 
veiling  the  m jsierj  waa  made  known  to  me  •  .  — that  the  nations  are 
feUow-heirsy  of  a  joint  body,  and  participants  of  the  ^TiT>n(nT)4>ftF}fT!tr  in 
the  Gospel  •  . — the  administration  of  the  mystery,  which  was  kept 
secret  from  ancient  times,  has  been  brought  to  light" 

See  also  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  apparently 
aDuding  to  the  same  subject:  ''The  mystery  kept  secret  from  ancjeni 
times  and  from  the  various  peoples,  but  is  now  made  wiiwiife«4r  to  the 
purified  ones."  To  the  Corinthians  also  he  writes  with  emphasts:  *'  Lei 
(every)  man  thus  consider  us  as  the  assistants  of  Christ,  and  stewards 
(or  administrators)  of  the  mysteries  of  Ood."  Nevertheless,  we  find 
several  terms  employed  by  the  Apostle  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Arcane 
Bites.  Of  this  class  are  napovaia^  or  presence,  IntpiavBia^  or  mani- 
festation, and  aTCoxaXt/ipiS,  or  unveiling;  all  which  frequently  occur 
in  the  treatise  of  lamblichoe,  when  speaking  of  the  spectacular  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Initiations. 

The  Mysteries  consisted  of  dramas  or  ^pya^  which  constituted  an 
allegory  relating  to  the  various  experiences  of  the  Human  Soul,  and 
its  endeavors  for  a  higher  life  during  its  imprisonment  in  the  world  of 
sense.  The  wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  .^neas,  and,  perhaps,  the 
calamities  of  Troy  itself  were  so  many  forms  of  representing  the  same 
thing.  Even  Paul,  when  writing  to  the  GhJatians,  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  the  story  of  Abraham's  sons  and  their  mothers  "  an  allegory"  ; 
and,  when  addressing  the  Corinthians,  to  treat  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  and  their  adventures,  as  "  types  "  and  tt/pical,  "  written  for  our 
admonition." 

That  the  Mysteries  related  to  these  matters  of  the  soul  and  immor- 
tality is  expressly  affirmed  by  Plutarch  in  his  Letter  of  Consolation  to 
his  Afflicted  Wife:  "You  are  better  groimded,"  says  he,  "  in  the  doc- 
trines transmitted  to  us  from  ancient  times,  even  the  Sacred  Initia- 
tions of  Bacchus,  than  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  not  at  all  conscious 
after  its  separation  from  the  body ;  for  the  religious  symbols  are  well 
known  to  us  who  are  of  the  fraternity." 

THE  BOTS  IN  THE  AGOBA. 

Another  feature  of  the  subject  is  exhibited  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Matthew  :  ''  To  what  shall  I  compare  this  people  ?  It  is  like  boys 
sitting  in  a  public  place,  and  calling  to  others,  their  fellows,  saying: 
'  We  played  the  flute  for  you,  and  you  did  not  dance  in  chorus ;  we 
sang  the  dirge  for  you,  and  you  did  not  strike  your  breasts.' " 

At  first  view  this  passage  may  be  supposed  to  relate  to  the  mourn- 
ing customs  of  the  East  It  was  the  practice  to  employ  musicians  and 
other  professionals  on  funeral  occasions;  and  it  has  continued  till  the 
present  time.  ''And  Jesus  coming  in  the  house  of  the  ruler,  beheld 
the  flute-players  and  the  throng  making  an  uproar."  (Matt,  ix:  23.)  But 
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a  more  intelligent  comprehension  will  show  the  matter  to  relate  to  a 
scene  in  the  Mystic  Worship,  the  Mourning  for  Ahad,  Adonis,  Tam- 
muz  or  Zagreus.  In  the  yarious  forms  of  the  theologic  dramas,  the 
joimg  divinity  is  represented  as  having  come  to  a  violent  end.  He  is 
the  child  or  beloved  of  the  Syrian  Gbddess — the  Mother,  Salambo, 
Bhea,  or  Astart^.  Distracted,  she  wanders  to  and  fro,  raving  and  seek- 
ing for  the  slaughtered  one,  and  finally  comes  upon  him  mutilated  and 
lifeless.  She  mourns  for  him,  and  appeals  to  the  powers  of  the  su- 
perior world,  by  whose  goodness  and  i^vor  he  is  resuscitated  from  the 
dead. 

The  author  of  The  Oreat  Dionyaiak  Myth  has  shown  that  the  various 
Arcane  Rites  of  the  Orient  were  derived  from  one  source,  and  that  they 
began  from  Assyria.  They  were  observed  in  Egypt,  Syria^  Asia  Minor^ 
Greece,  and  Western  countries  of  Europe,  with  some  diversity  of  form 
and  legend,  but  great  similarity  of  meaning.  They  were  identical  in 
scope  and  purpose  with  the  ancient  philosophies.  *'  The  Rites  called 
Orphic  and  Bacchic  are  in  reality  Egyptian  and  Pythagorean/'  Herodo- 
tus has  informed  us.  They  had,  however,  their  most  impressive  and 
sensuous  representations  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  where  they  were  ob- 
served with  the  paraphernalia  and  tumultuous  outcries  of  a  literal 
Mourning.  Each  year,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  priests  announced 
the  Solemn  Bite.  Women  abandoned  their  homes  in  hysteric  excite- 
ment, and  the  worshippers  hastened  together  to  commemorate  the 
Passion  and  Besuscitation  of  the  divine  one.  Music  had  a  prominent 
place  in  all  ancient  worships.  The  kadeskim  or  emasculates,  called  also 
"  hoys ''  by  way  of  euphemism  in  Greek-speaking  oountries,  who  had 
become  such  in  honor  of  the  slain  divinity,  were  the  performers.  Such 
were  they  who  are  named  in  the  Gospel.  They  went  forth  in  confused 
multitude,  in  professed  search,  and  having  come  upon  the  ef&gy  or 
simulacrum,  they  returned  in  procession  to  the  place  of  assembling 
where  they  lamented  with  every  sign  and  even  sentient  of  grief. 
Choric  dances  were  also  performed,  the  dancers  often  joining  hands, 
with  &ces  to  the  outside,  and  so  going  like  the  raving  prophets  of 
Baal  round  the  altar.  (1  Kings,  xviii:  26.)  The  musicians  sounded  the 
dirges  of  the  slaughtered  divinity,  and  the  others  beat  their  breasts^, 
often  also  gashing  themselves  with  knives. 

MouBNiKa  FOB  Ahad. 

The  Scriptures  abound  with  references,  in  which  the  annual  mourn- 
ing for  Adonis  is  mentioned  as  an  illustration.  The  Hebrew  prophets 
denominate  it  yrx"  f)3K>  ^^^^  ihid;  -|n  (had)  being  the  Semitic  numeral, 
one.  Thus  the  Syrians  termed  their  chief  divinity,  Hadad,  the  Only 
One.  The  Hebrew  language  has  the  prefix  aleph  or  yod, — Ahad  or 
Ihid.  Thus,  in  the  Jewish  Profession  of  Faith,  Deuteronomy  vi:  4,  is  the 
declaration,  *^r\^  npN  '^^^^  ahad,  Jehovah  the  One.  This  designation, 
was  also  used  by  way  of  emphasis  to  sigmi^  \Xi<ft  OTiJb  «eXfc«a^<ei^  ^"t.  ^<si^~ 
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sidered  above  oihers,  theprtmtM  inier  pares.  ThoB  the  Syrian  divinity, 

Adonis  or  Tanmmz,  was  designated  Ahad  and  Hud,  and  his  chief 

priest  at  each  sanctoaiy  was  also  so  named.    Hence,  at  Athens^  we 

find  this  functionary  styled  the  agates^  ot  chiel    In  the  twenty-second 

chapter  of  Genesis,  Isaac  is  called  ihtoikh,  thy  only  one,  %.e,,  thy  chie( 

thy  principal  one,  thy  beloved.    He  was  the  one.   In  this  sense,  too,  the 

Semitic  divinity,  Adonis,  was  the  Ahad,  the  one  chief  in  the  regard  of 

his  consort,  Salambo  or  Astart^.    Intelligent  readers  wiD  not  require  to 

be  reminded  that  these  are  the  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  of  the  Bible,  and  the 

Adonis  and  Yenns  of  classic  literature.  The  vernal  rite  of  mourning  for 

the  divine  youth  cut  off  by  cruel  death  was  celebrated  in  commemorar 

tion  of  the  grief  of  the  Syrian  Gk>dde88,  and  was  generally  known  as  the 

"  Lament  for  Dud,"  as  we  find  the  designation  in  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 

Amos  is  the  first  who  names  the  custom,  viii :  10: 

"  I  will  turn  your  festirals  into  monming. 
And  your  songs  of  mirth  to  dirges; 
I  will  bring  saok-cloth  on  all  your  bodies. 
And  baldness  npon  eyery  head: 
I  will  make  it  as  the  Mourning  for  Ihid, 
And  its  ending  as  the  Bitter  Day." 

.  This  is  a  very  exact  description,  and  very  closely  resembles  that  of 

the  poet  Mainander,  which  appears  in  Porphyry's  treatise  on  Abstinence : 

"  Then  they  put  on  sack-oloth  and  sat  down 
In  the  highway  upon  the  filth  ; 
And  thus  abased,  with  ardent  zeal 
They  propitiate  the  Goddess.'* 

Jeremiah,  when  depicting  the  fearful  horrors  of  the  Skythic  invasion, 
employs  the  same  illustration  to  set  forth  the  general  calamity  : 
"Daughter  of  my  people,  gird  thee  with  sack-oloth, 
Lie  prostrate  in  the  dnst ; 
Set  np  a  Monming  for  Ibid, 
A  wailing  most  bitter — 
For  swiftly  comes  the  destroyer  npon  ns." 

The  writer  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Zechariah  gives  also  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  disastrous  event,  and  makes  the  same  comparisons: 

"  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day 
That  I  will  set  oat  to  destroy  all  the  hordes 
That  come  against  Jernsalem; 

And  I  will  shed  upon  the  Honse  of  David, 
And  npon  those  who  dwell  in  Jernsalem, 
The  Spirit  of  earnest  supplication: 
And  they  shall  look  npon  him  whom  they  slew, 
And  will  monm  over  him, 
As  in  the  Monming  for  Ibid, 
And  will  grieve  bitterly  for  him, 
As  in  the  Bitter  Lament  for  the  First-Bom. 
In  that  day,  great  will  be  the  monming  in  Jernsalem, 
As  the  monming  of  Hadad-Rimmon 
In  the  Valley  of  Megiddon." 
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The  prophet  has  added  a  parallel  analogy,  the  Lament  for  the  First- 
Bom.  The  Orphic  Carmina  explain  this  personage  as  Protogonos  of 
twofold  nature,  the  child  Zagreus,  whom  the  Titans  murdered.  The 
Mourning  for  Hadad-Bimmon  has  been, with  good  reason,  declared  to  be 
an  allusion  to  the  calamitous  death  of  Josiah;  nevertheless,  Hadad  (the 
Only  One),  was  a  name  of  Adonis,  and  Bimmon  was  the  Assyrian  Lord 
of  the  Sky.    He  was  also  called  Yav  or  Yiv. 

That  the  princes  and  inhabitants  of  Judea  had  adopted  the  Syrian 
worship  is  affirmed  by  the  prophets.  This,  of  itself,  accounts  for  their 
references  to  it  in  their  various  writings.  The  prophet  EzeMel  depicts 
it  as  a  total  apostacy.  In  the  eighth  chapter  he  describes  an  ecstatic 
vision,  in  which  he  was  brought  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  wit- 
nessed the  rites  and  symbols  of  the  Syrian  religion.  First,  he  saw  at 
the  opening  of  the  inner  gate,  facing  the  north,  the  ''image  of  Jealousy." 
Afterward,  passing  into  the  court,  he  found  an  opening  in  the  wall  and 
entered.  He  was  in  a  crypt,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  depicted  the 
figures  of  the  gods,  the  sacred  animals  and  constellations.  The  seventy 
elders,  composing  the  Judsean  Senate,  were  there,  with  a  son  of  the 
king's  secretary  at  their  head^  offering  incense  to  the  ''  idols  of  the 
house  of  Israel"  Next,  proceeding  again  to  the  northern  entrance,  he 
perceived  the  Mourning  Bite  in  full  progress.  "  Then  he  brought  me 
to  the  opening  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  at  the  north;  and» 
lo !  women  sitting  there,  bewailing  Tammuz."  \ 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  number.)     L 


v.— SEED  THOUGHTS  FOB  SEBMONS. 

NO.    X. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadblphia. 

LXXV.  Pidy  is  a  Disposition  Totoard  tfie  Divine,  Like  a  plant  in  a  dark  cellar 
growing  toward  light,  the  soul  of  the  believer  gropes  toward  God.  This  is  finely 
expressed  in  Robert  Seagrave's  hymn:  '* Rivers  to  the  ocean  ran,"  etc.  In  Prof. 
O.  Root's  groands,  at  Hamilton  Oollege,  stood  a  large  lilac  bash,  ander  whose 
shadow  grew  a  yoang  ash,  whose  growth,  and  even  life,  were  threatened  by  the 
bush,  that  kept  from  it  light  and  rain.  The  ash,  bent  out  of  its  coarse,  shot  by  the 
bnsh,  and  grew  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  till,  leaving  all  hindrances  below,  it  rose 
above  every  overshadowing  inflnence,  and  its  leafy  crown  looked  oat  nnobstracted 
on  the  sunlit  sky  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  *<Soa  soul  that's  bom  of  God,"  etc. 
77te  sioan  may  be  haU^^  in  a  hen's  nest,  but  it  is  uneasy  and  restless  until  it  finds 
its  natural  element,  the  locUer.  Though  seen  for  the  first  time,  it  seems  old  and 
familiar;  the  swan  plunges  in,  and,  perfectly  at  home  from  the  first,  glides  grace- 
fully over  its  bosom.  **  Thou.  O  Gk>d,  hast  made  us  for  Thee,"  says  St.  Augus- 
tine, *'  and  our  heart  is  restless  till  it  rests  in  Thee  !" 

LXXVI.  Worldly  Amusement.  Five  forms  of  amusement  bear  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  this  world  :  The  theatre,  opera,  card-table,  horse-race,  and  dance. 
Polio k  said  of  the  theatre:  "  It  might  be  a  school  of  good  morals;  it  mever  has  been  ;" 
and  so  we  may  say  of  all.  ■  Whatever  they  might  be,  they  never  have  been  helps 
to  piety.  The  carnal  mind  is  that  which  has  supreme  reference  and  drference  to^ 
and  preference  for,  carnal  things. 
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LXXVII.  Sneering  ia  not  Arjument.  It  may  raise  a  smile  of  derision,  bat  it  con- 
vinces nobody.  The  same  mode  of  assault  hiis  been  used  all  throagh  the  cen- 
turies to  make  the  grandest  truths  appear  as  absurd  as  a  farce.  '*  The  blood  **  has 
been  sneered  at,  the  Lord's  table  caric^itured,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  traves- 
tied; but  all  these  are  like  the  school-boy's  attempts  to  excite  laughter  by  char- 
coaling the  features  and  lines  of  a  Punch  or  Judy  face  over  the  pure,  alabaster 
countenance  of  an  Apollo  or  a  Minerva.  You  cannot  but  smile  at  the  caricature; 
but  the  statue  still  remains  as  the  masterpiece  of  Angelo  or  Canova,  and  pilgrims 
will  still  seek  it  as  a  shrine. 

LXXVin.  S'tlamanders,  The  fable,  that  there  were  animals  that  lived  in  the  fire, 
came  from  the  glowing  brilliance  of  some  metals  that  when  they  are  heated  to  a 
white  heat  acquire  a  supernal  splendor  and  apparently  a  new  and  mysterious  life. 
The  metal  seems  now  to  live,  breathe,  heave,  move;  at  every  new  expansion  and 
contraction,  a  hundred  hues,  indescribably  brilliant  and  radiant,  play  around  the 
molten  surfaice.  So  of  heroic  and  holy  souls  in  the  furnace-fires  of  triaL  The 
flames  cannot  destroy,  but  only  display,  them.  They  manifest  a  new  and  divine 
vitality  in  fires  that  consume  others. 

LXXIX.  Prayer.  Banyan  says  that  *'it  will  make  a  man  cease  from  sin;  or 
else,  if  he  continue  in  sin,  it  will  make  him  cease  from  prayer."  Prayer  and  sin 
cannot  live  together  and  be  active  in  the  same  heart 

LXXX  Power  of  Prejudice,  Francis  Bacon  long  ago  told  us  that  the  principal 
hindrances  to  scientific  progress  or  religious  advancement  are  the  prejudices  fjf 
men:  first,  prejudices  of  the  rac«,  or  ''idols  of  the  tribe";  second,  prejudices  of 
the  individual,  or  **  idols  of  the  den"  or  cave  ;  third,  prejudices  communicated  by 
common  contact,  or  *' idols  of  the  forum"  ;  and,  last,  prejudices  imbibed  from  the 
great  teachers,  or  men  of  influence,  *<  idols  of  the  theatre," 

LXXXI.  Analysis  of  L  Corinthians,  Grand  truth,  mystical  union  between  Christ 
and  the  Church.  This  is  the  key  to  the  main  divisions.  This  union  is,  1.  Dishon- 
ored by  factions.  2.  Destroyed  by  impurity.  3.  Signified  in  marriage.  4.  Pro- 
fiined  by  eating  idol-meat.  5.  Symbolized  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  6.  Disgraced 
by  disorderly  assemblies;  and,  7.  Consummated  in  Resurrection.  Sin  defiles  the 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  deliverance  comes  only  through  the  interpenetra- 
tion  of  the  believer's  life  with  the  supernatural  life  of  Christ.  Comp.  Principal 
Edwards'  suggestive  Commentary. 

LXXXII.  Tlie  Symbols  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1.  Wind  or  Breath,  representing  L[fe. 
2.  W'der,  diffused  in  vapor,  distilled  in  dew,  descending  in  rain.  3.  Wiy\e,  re- 
freshing after  effort,  stimulating  and  strengthening  for  unusual  exertion.  4.  OX 
cheering,  healing,  anointing.  5.  Fire^  illuminating  as  Light,  refining,  transform- 
ing, or  glorifying.  6.  Dove,  symbol  of  Love  and  tenderness,  wooing  and  winning. 
7.  Seal,  adoption,  approval,  authority.   Combining  all,  we  \iB,ve  Life, Light,  and  Love. 

LXXXIII.  ChrisVs  Miracles.  The  famous  clock  in  Strasburg  Cathedral  has  a 
mechanism  so  complicated  that  it  seems  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  almost 
a  work  of  Kuperhuman  skill.  The  abused  and  offended  maker,  yet  unpaid  for  his 
work,  came  one  day  and  touched  its  secret  springs,  and  it  stopped.  All  the  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity  of  a  nation's  mechanics  and  artisans  failed  to  restore  its  dis- 
ordered mechanism  and  set  it  in  motion.  Afterward,  when  his  grievances  were 
redressed,  that  maker  came  again,  touched  the  inner  springs,  and  set  it  again  in 
motion,  and  all  its  multiplied  parts  revolved  again  obedient  to  liis  will.  When 
thus,  by  a  touch,  he  suspended  and  restored  those  marvelous  movements,  he  gave 
to  any  doubting  mind  proof  that  he  was  the  maker— certainly  the  master— of  that 
clock.  And  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  brings  to  a  stop  the  mechanism  of  nature, 
makes  its  mighty  wheels  turn  back,  or  in  any  way  arrests  its  grand  movement — 
more  than  all,  when  He  cannot  only  stop,  but  start  again,  the  mysterious  clock  of 
human  life,  He  gives  to  an  honest  mind  overwhelming  proof  that  God  is  with 
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Him.     For  a  malignant  power  might  arrest  or  destroy,  but  only  He  could  recon- 
struct and  restore ! 

LXXXIV.  Christ  as  Ghd's  Servant,    Isa.  xlii:  1.     Word,  servant^  very  comprehen- 
sive.    Might  mean  a  born  slave,  a  steward  having  all  control,  a  soldier,  conrt-offl- 
cer,  or  even  military  commander.  "  Servant  of  Jehovah  "  is  used  of  a  worshipper, 
ambassadbr,  any  one  who  performs  a  special  service.     In  the  latter  chapters  of 
this  prophecy  (xlii.-liv.),  a  pecaliar  intimacy  and  endearment  implied,  and  marked 
distinction.    See  xliii:  10;  xlix:  36;  lii:  3;  liii:  2.    Indeed,  the  **  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah "  seems  here  to  be  a  complex  person:  the  Messiah  plus  the  body  rf  HisfitUoto- 
ers,  or,  as  Paul  writes,  in  Romans  xii.  and  1  Cor.  xii.,  the  Body  with  its  members, 
as  well  as  head.     Ghrint's  service  was,  L  VoluJitary,  not  compulsory,  service,  not  ser* 
vitude.    Philip,  ii:  7.     Caliph  Haronn  Alraschid,  and  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Ger- 
many, used  to  go  in  citizens'  disguise  through  the  streets  of  their  respective  capi- 
tals, mingling  with  the  people,  to  learn  their  wants  and  redress  their  grievances. 
II.   Cojispicuous  for  obedience,  implicit  and  immediate.    Ps.  xl:  8;  Ps.  cxxiii:  1,  2. 
In  Oriental  courts  and  households,  servants  are  often  directed  by  signs,  and  even 
by  looks  alone — they  watch  the  hand  and  the  eye  of  the  master  or  mistress.    As  to 
immediateness,  compare  Matt,  iv:  18-22;  Acts  xxvi:  19.    HI.  Ex^plified  in  service 
and  in  suffering.   Suffering,  the  severest  test  of  obedience ;  activity  is  often  congenial, 
but  passive  obedience  requires  great  faith  and  patience.  Christ's  miracle  of  passion 
excelled  all  His  miracles  of  power.    The  old  Roman  device  was  a  bullock  between 
an  altar  and  a  plough,  **  Beady  for  either."    IV.  JUustrated  the  sublimest  ministration. 
It  was  mediatorship.  Job  ix:  33.   Christ  was  the  daysman,  by  nature  and  by  office. 
The  grandest  work,  with  the  lowliest  humility.  John  xiii :  1-7.  He  "went  about  doing 
good."    He  served  man  by  His  obedience,  vicarious  death,  and  matchless  example. 

LXXXV.  To  have  simply  done  one*s  duly  is  no  mean  victory.  To  stand,  like  the 
anvil  beneath  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  and  firmly  resist  the  force  of  a  repeated 
temptation,  is  grand  and  heroic.  To  be  venal  is  no  venial  fault;  no  price  which 
can  be  weighed  in  gold  can  pay  a  man  for  the  sale  of  one  ounce  of  his  manliness. 
Conscience  is  a  Samson  whose  locks  are  easily  shorn,  but  they  never  grow  again ; 
whose  eyes,  once  put  out  or  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  no  prayer  will  restore.  And 
men,  as  great  and  wise  as  Bacon,  have,  like  him,  been  compelled  to  confess  to 
their  own  meanness  and  the  mercenary  character  of  their  virtue. 

LXXXVI.  Capital  vs.  Ltbor.  The  annual  salary  of  Queen  Victoria  and  family  is 
five  million  dollars.  The  gross  income  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  is  about 
$75,000,000.  A  writer  upon  the  present  condition  of  English  society  said:  "All 
through  rural  England  we  have  continually  before  us  that  most  saddening  of  all 
spectacles — two  or  three  families  living  in  great  splendor,  and  hard  by  their  gates 
the  miserably  poor,  the  abject  slaves  of  the  soil,  whose  sole  hope  in  life  is  too 
often  the  workhouse— that  famous  device  against  revolution,  paid  for  by  the  mid- 
dle class — and  the  pauper's  grave." 

LXXXVII.  Self-made  Men.  A  half-drunken  Congressman  once  staggered  up  to 
Horace  Greeley  and  exclaimed,  "I  am  a  self-made  man."  Horace  replied  that  he 
was  glad  to  hear  it,  **  for,"  said  he,  •*  that  relieves  God  of  a  great  responsibility." 

LXXXVIII.  Etp'dsive  Power  of  a  New  Affection,  Dr.  Chalmers,  riding  on  a 
stage-coach  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  said:  "John,  why  do  you  hit  that  off-leader 
such  a  crack  with  your  lash?"  "Away  yonder  there  is  a  white  stone;  that  off- 
leader  is  afraid  of  that  stone;  so  by  the  crack  of  my  whip  and  the  pain  in  his  legs, 
I  want  to  get  his  idea  off  from  it."  Dr.  Chalmers  went  home,  elaborated  the  idea, 
and  wrote  "  The  Expulsive  Power  of  a  New  Affection."  You  must  drive  off  the 
devil  and  kill  the  world  by  putting  a  new  idea  in  the  mind. 
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TBANSSOIVXKa  SEBHOK. 

Bt  Howard  Cbosbt,  D.D.,  New  Tobk. 
And  Og,  the  King  of  Baahan :  for  hia  merry 
efidwrelh  forever. — Ps.  oxxxvi:  20. 
When  Israel  was  marohing  northward 
out  of  its  desert  sojoam,  there  most 
haTe  been  many  a  quaking  heart  in  the 
host  when  the  Tast  preparations  of  the 
Amoritish  Sihon  and  the  Batanean  Og 
againnt  them  were  known.     The  name 
and  fame  of  the  latter  especially,  in 
those  rude  days,  mast  ha?e  hod  a  weird 
effect  apon  the  Mosaic  army.    He  was 
a  giant,  one  of  the  remnants  of  a  mar- 
TeloQs  race  who  had  formerly  lorded 
it  over  this  portion  of  Western  Asia, 
and  both  his  person  and  his  origin  were 
calculated  to  gi?e  an  air  of  romance  to 
his  character  and  exploits  before  which 
ordinary  strength  woold  be  apt  to  yield. 
His  kingdom  was  extensive  and  rich, 
full  of  cities  and  people,  and  covered 
with  postures  and  fertile  farms.    lu  the 
centre  of  his  realm  rose  a  most  remark- 
able plateau  of  black  basaltic  rock,  of 
triangular   outline,   being    twenty-two 
miles  long  from  its  apex  at  the  north  to 
its  base  on  the  south,  and  eighteen 
miles  broad  along  the  line  of  its  base. 
On  the  southwest  corner  of  this  island 
of  rock,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
rich  and  fertile  plain,  was  the  strong- 
hold of  Edrei,  the  capital  of  the  giant's 
domain.     Full  of  faith  in  God,  right  up 
to  the  frowning  defences  of  this  natural 
fortress  the  aged  Moses  led  the  army  of 
Israel.     He  did  not  wait  for  Og  to  come 
out  against  him,  but  penetrated  to  the 
giant's  capital,  aud,  by  the  impetuosity 
of  his  attack,  made  havoc  of  the  city  and 
the  kingdom.     The  old   dominion  of 
Bashan  was  wiped  out,  and  the  land  be- 
came the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh. 

In  all  the  memories  of  Israel's  won- 
derful career,  this  conquest  held  a  con- 


spicuous place.    The  story  of  Og  was 
told  from  father  to  son  through  all  the 
generations  of  the  national  life,  as  at 
once  a  source  of  pride  and  encourage- 
ment; and  we  find  it  intioduded  into 
the  religious  services  of  the  people,  as 
a  token  of  their  thanksgiving  and  a  les- 
son for  their  faith.    The  136th  Psalm  is 
very  evidently  a  Psalm  for  public  ser- 
vice.   It  begins  with  the  Csmiliar  dox- 
ology  which  David  had  introduced,  **  O 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord:  for  He  is 
good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever,** 
and  then,  after  two  repetitions  of  the 
invitation  to  praise,  rehearses  some  of 
the  striking  exhibitions  oi  the  Lord's 
mercy,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of 
which  (given  most  briefly  by  allusion\ 
the  congregation  shout  the  refrain,  **For 
His  mercy  endureth  forever."    My  text 
is  one  member  of  this  responsive  ode  of 
thanksgiving — the  member  that  has  ref- 
erence to  the  conquest  of  the  g^reat  giant 
of  Bashan.    The  nation  felt  its  ancient 
victory  to  be  a  present  blessing,  and  it 
also  regarded  it  as  a  pledge  of  Ood's  fu- 
ture care. 

These  are  the  two  views  of  the  text  on 
which  I  base  what  I  have  to  say  this 
morning.  The  nation  (I  repeat)  felt  its 
ancient  victory  to  be  a  present  blessing, 
and  it  also  regarded  it  as  a  pledge  of 
God's  future  cure.  Its  quotation  of  the 
fact,  in  connection  with  the  mention  of 
God's  mer^y,  proves  the  former,  and 
the  very  assertion  in  the  refrain,  '*  His 
mercy  endureth  forever"  proves  the 
latter. 

Without  dwelling  farther  on  the  case 
of  ancient  Israel,  let  us  apply  the  exam- 
ple to  ourselves  on  this  our  National 
day  of  thanksgiving. 

L  Let  us  thankfu.ly  enumerate  before 
God  some  of  the  triumphs  of  the  NcUUm 
under  the  good  band  of  God  over  the 
giants  that  threatened  us. 


[Many  of  the  full  sermoiiB  and  condenratione  published  in  thin  Review  are  printed  from  the 
authure'  inanuBcripts ;  others  are  upecially  reported  for  this  publication.  Oreat  care  is  taken  U> 
make  thene  reports  correct.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  saper> 
vision. —£d.] 
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1.  When  our  fathers  first  landed  on 
these  Western  shores,  they  met  three 
foes:  the  climate,  the  wilderness,  and 
the  savage,  ^he  bleak  severity  of  the 
winter  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the 
deadly  malaria  of  Jamestown,  were 
alike  enongh  to  deter  colonization.  The 
first  settlers  at  Plymouth  nearly  all 
soon  lay  beneath  the  sod  on  that  ex- 
posed coast.  The  little  colony  was  for 
a  long  time  like  a  candle-light  flickering 
in  the  wind.  No  hnman  prophecy  would 
have  dared  to  predict  its  existence  for  a 
single  generation.  Before  this  feeble 
few  was  a  vast,  unbroken  wilderness. 
The  primeval  forest  covered  the  land, 
and  not  a  farm  could  be  tilled  until 
hard  labor  had  cleared  the  ground  of 
its  massive  timber.  And  then  there 
stole,  with  the  light  tread  of  the  deer 
through  the  broad  wilds,  the  jealous 
barbarian,  who  was  by  his  nature  the 
enemy  of  civilization  and  human  pro- 
gress. How,  under  Qod,  we  overcame 
this  threefold  obstacle,  this  three- 
headed  Og,  and  gave  our  Nation  a  vic- 
tory whose  benefits  we  are  to-day  en- 
joying, is  the  trite,  but  never  too  trite, 
theme  of  every  school-boy  in  the  land. 

2.  As  the  colonies  grew,  a  new  giant 
presented  himself  in  our  path.  The 
mother-country  was  determined  to  use 
the  new  settlements  (that  had  been  dis- 
regarded while  insignificant,  but  which 
had  become  valuable  by  growth)  for  its 
own  advantage.  Their  independence 
was  curtailed,  and  they  were  made  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water  for  the  British  Empire.  This 
giant  of  governmental  tyranny  was  a 
formidable  ogre.  Like  Polyphemus,  be 
had  only  one  eye,  and  that  a  huge  one, 
for  self-interest.  In  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  oppressed  people  and  a  few  men 
of  justice  in  England,  for  years  the  sys- 
tem was  maturing  and  strengthening 
by  which  the  very  life  of  the  colonies 
was  debased,   and  the   foundation    of 

'  their  happiness  and  vigor  was  under- 
mined. It  is  hard  for  us  now  to  realize 
the  fearful  forebodings  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  our  fathers  for  the  generation 
which  preceded  the  Revolution,  as  they 
saw  the  bonds  of  political  slavery  draw- 


ing the  tighter  around  them,  and  the 
hope  of  eventual  free  development  wax- 
ing weaker.    The  very  distance  from 
the  mother-country,  so  far  from  con- 
tributing to  their  more   independent 
life,  only  made  their  cry  for  redress  the 
more  indistinct  and  disregarded.     It 
was  a  very  dark  day  for  this  land  when 
Attucks  fell  in  the  street  at  Boston  un- 
der the  fire  of  the  British  soldiery.  How 
could  this  feeble  and  discordant  band 
of  colonies  oppose  the  will  of  the  fore- 
most nation  of  the  earth,  whose  fleets 
held  the  world  in  awe?    It  seemed  like 
madness — that  farmer's  fight  at  Lexing- 
ton.   And  even  when  Virginia  came  to 
Massachusetts    and    kissed    her,    and 
Washington  was  hailed  with  unanimity 
as  the  country's  chieftain,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  colonies  had  embraced  one 
another  only  that  they  might  fall  to- 
gether in  their  cruel  fate.     It  was  a 
fierce  Og  which  then  frowned  on  this 
inchoate  Nation,  before  whom  its  heart 
grew  faint.    The  leaders  walked  with 
halters  around  their  necks,  and  men 
were  sober  before  the  doud  of  British 
vengeance  arising  in  the  East.     Oh ! 
what  a  Bed  Sea  deliverance  was  ours 
then,  and  what  a  song  of  praise  the  Na- 
tion sang  upon  its  shore  in  1783 !    Ood 
had  now  torn  away  the  second  great 
group  of  obstacles  to  the  national  pro- 
gress, those  which  gathered  around  an 
irresponsible  tyranny,  and  a  new  growth 
at  once  began,   intensified  and  made 
more  rapid  by  the  stream  of  immigra- 
tion opened  from  the  oppressed  and 
poverty-stricken  districts  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries.    The  population  in  sev- 
enty-five   years    had   multiplied   from 
3,000,000  to  30,000,000,  an  increase  en- 
tirely unexampled  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  world's  history.    By  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  fertile  Mississippi  valley, 
and  by  the  discoveries  of  the  precious     . 
metals  far  beyond,  this  population  was 
diffused  over  the  continent,  and  so  the 
whole  land  was  possessed — a  political 
fact  that  oould  not  have  been  guessed  at 
by  the  shrewdest  thinker  of  the  age  of 
Washington. 
But,  3.  With  all  tblfi  \s.\avs^S\fe^^T^'*r- 
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pressing  the  idea  of  the  Collect  for  this 
day,  that  «to  obtain  that  which  Ood 
does  promise  we  most  \ov€  that  which 
he  commands.**    And  the  Collect  is  the 
key-note  of  the  Epistle  from  which  the 
text  is  taken.    The  excellence  of  the 
saggestion  is,  that  it  tells  us  of  the 
things  that  we  must  do  luno,  and  be  so 
bosy  in  the  doing  them  that  we  have 
no  time  or  desire  to  look  beyond  tbem 
to  the  f  atare.    Instinctively  we  mortals 
project  our  religions  feeling  into  the 
fature,  and  are  anxious  as  to  what  we 
•hall  be  hereafter— what  will  happen  to 
us — ^what  sort  of  sky  will  open  beyond 
the  last  great  change^whether  some 
outside  benediction  will  drop  on  us  out 
of  the  vast  unknown,  or  by  some  fatal 
chance  the  doom  of  horror  and  misery 
shall  sound  upon  our  startled,  grieying 
souls.  But  the  fsust  remains,  that,  if  we 
loye  that  now  which  Ck>d  commands,  we 
have  the  surest  title  to  that  which  He 
promises.    The  true  saWation  is  always 
here  and  now.    In  other  words,  if  we 
walk  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  this 
eminent  follower  who  first  illustrated 
it,  St  Paul,  and  love  the  truth,  then 
the  truth  shall  make  us  free  from  the 
evil  lusts  of  the  flesh;  and  in  the  present 
health  of  the  soul,  we  have  the  best 
assurance  of  its  salvation.     When  the 
text  says,  that  we  must  yaaJQc  in  the 
Spirit,  we  must  drop  the  metaphor  at 
once,  in  order  to  bring  it  nearest  to  us. 
The  walking  of  the  body  is  the  ordinary 
act  of  going  by  the  shortest  way  to  a 
place   that  we  seek.      The  walking  of 
the  soiil  is  the  practical  industry  to  do 
what  the  Epistle  de»cribes — to  forsake 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  to  intend 
and  accomplish  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
The  works  of  the  flesh  are  these,  and  are 
sufficiently  manifest — that  is,  all  man- 
ner of  bad  and  naughty  deeds  of  pride, 
anger  and  uncleanness.     The  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  are  equally  definite — such  as 
love,  goodness,  meekness  and  the  like. 
The  former    deeds    are    those    things 
which   God   commands   us  inoi  to   do. 
The  hitter  are  the  things  that  qroxio  out 
of  the  Spirit  and  mind  of  Christ.  Christ 
was  the  Word  of  God  to  each  one  of  us; 
thai  18,  His  whole  life  was  tbe  inter- 


pretation, in  pickire  and  action,  of  what 
God  means  to  have  ns  be.  To  walk  in 
the  Spirit  is  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  then  God  is  in  us,  as  He  is  in  all 
good  things;  tm  He  was  in  creation, 
when  His  Spirit  brooded  over  the  face 
of  the  deep;  as  He  is  in  the  new  creation, 
while  He  ever  broods  over  our  darkness 
to  give  us  light  and  new  life,  and  to 
create  for  us  a  new  heaven  and  new 
earth.  Salvation,  then,  is  not  that  at 
death  a  new  life  will  then  first  begin  in 
ns,  but  that  a  new  life  has  already  begun 
in  ns.  Heaven  as  a  royal  dty,  with 
pearly  gates  and  gold-paved  streets,  will 
never  be  visible  to  any  eyes  that  have 
not  seen  its  pearls  already  in  tears  that 
angels  catch  and  treasure  np  as  a  sinner 
repents,  or  in  the  gold  of  solid  satis- 
faction, as  a  saint  feela  in  his  deepest 
nature  when  the  peace  of  returning 
health  begins  to  banish  sin  and  assure 
him  of  pardon.  The  body  is  the  teacher 
of  the  soul. 

There  was  formerly  in  New  York  an 
old  man  possessed  of  a  vast  property, 
who  for  some  years  of  utter  decrepitude 
could  not  enjoy  any  of  its  advantages. 
The  poorest  news-boy  in  the  streets,  if 
young  and  well,  might  have  been 
properly  envied  by  him  for  the  bless- 
ings that  no  gold  could  buy  for  him.  So 
is  the  soul  that  is  sick,  corrupt  with  ill 
blood,  ruled  by  a  tyranny  of  cancerous 
lust,  decrepit  and  doting  with  unclean- 
ness, envyings,  drunkenness,  revelings, 
and  such  like,  "of  whom,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"I  have  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they 
who  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God" — that  kingdom  which 
is  as  real  now  as  it  ever  will  be. 

I  passed  a  man,  lately,  in  the  street, 
whose  unwholesome  hue  of  skin,  and 
adipose  form,  his  unsteady  gait  and 
wandering,  yea,  pleading,  bleared  eyes, 
all  revealed  that  death  had  just  as  firm 
a  hold  of  him,  body,  and  I  venture  to 
say  soul,  too,  as  if  we  could  see  through 
him,  and  note  the  central  vitalities  that 
were  already  corrupt  and  rotten.  Possi- 
bly he  was  finishing  "  barns "  and 
gathering  into  safe-deposit  vaults  the 
fruits  of  his  mortal  works,  and  wheez- 
\n^"j  «aYvii^Vo\xYBi^^^.Va.%%ct^V,  ••  SouU 
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be  of  good  cheer;  take  thine  ease.  Eat, 
drink  and  be  merry,  thoa  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years  ";  bat  it 
needed  no  yoice  ont  of  the  heavens  to 
say  of  him,  **Fool,  this  night — this 
year— thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee."  God  help  us  to  see  ourselves  as 
other  spirits  see  us,  as  at  best  the  ser- 
vants in  bondage  to  death  of  the  body, 
at  worst  the  victims  to  lusts  that  de- 
clare the  death  of  the  souL  It  was  an 
old  tradition,  you  know,  that  two  angels, 
one  all  light,  and  goodness,  and  beauty, 
the  other  black,  degraded  and  hateful, 
took  charge  of  every  new-bom  child, 
and  went  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
tempting  him  into  the  two  paths  of  life 
and  death,  and  ruling  his  destiny.  We 
recognize  the  force  of  the  legend.  Every 
day  the  increasing  battle  goes  on  in  us, 
and  it  <*  is  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  our 
stars,"  that  the  issue  lies.  It  is  for 
each  of  us  to  choose  whether  we  walk 
in  the  Spirit  and  in  the  unfailing  law, 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  those  who  love  God,  or  "to  fulfill  the 
lasts  of  the  flesh,"  when  the  only  god 
is  the  belly,  whose  destruction  is  cer- 
tain. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  St.  Paul  makes 
a  distinction  in  his  phrases  between 
"the  works  of  the  flesh"  and  the 
"fruits  of  the  Spirit."  The  \Dork8  of 
the  flesh  are  all  oars.  God  has  no  part 
in  them.  We  create  them,  and  we  create 
the  power  of  evil  in  them  which  destroys 
as.  W^e  are  just  now  familiar  with  the 
eloquent  fact  which  temperance  evan- 
gelists emphasize,  that  the  use  of  stim- 
uliints  has  a  dire  and  fatal  tendency  to 
raise  a  devil  in  our  nerves  which  feeds 
as  a  worm  within  the  body,  and  at  last 
receives  from  frequent  libations  an 
awful  —not  regeneration,  but  into/izedde- 
generaiiorif  a  separate-vigor  of  its  own, 
that  reproduces  in  this  age  the  fact  of 
the  simpler  ages,  that  one  is  possessed 
of  a  devil.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the 
passions  and  appetites.  No  one  of  them 
ever  leaves  a  man,  who  indulges  them, 
just  where  he  was  before.  No  one  of 
them  is  a  mere  dry,  isolated  fact,  that 
drops  into  his  record  and  stops  there. 
If  a  bank-clerk  steala  his  employer*a 


money,  we  do  not  put  our  funds  in  bis 
hands,  as  if  that  were  a  simple  fact,  and 
he  the  same  as  before.  If  a  woman 
loses  her  parity  by  a  single  act,  no 
sensible  man  seeks  her  in  marriage,  on 
any  theory  that  he  can  afford  to  condone 
the  fall.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  soul 
that  it  lives  in  its  own  issues,  or  dies 
in  its  own  empoisoned  evil  deeds.  They 
are  all  our  works— ours  only.  Ck>d  has 
no  part  in  them;  good  angels  have  no 
part  in  them;  yea,  that  thing  in  us, 
which  is  tiruest  self,  the  conscience,  re- 
sists and  struggles  against  them.  As 
the  eye  weeps  and  inflames  at  the 
irritation  of  a  grain  of  sand,  so  the 
conscience  resists  and  inflames  before 
the  works  of  the  flesh — before  "adultery, 
fornication,  uncleanness  and  such  like." 
I  do  not  wonder  at  the  despair,  the  black 
despair,  which,  like  a  dark  night  in 
winter  of  clouds  and  sleet  and  chill, 
settles  down  on  such  souls  as  are  victims 
to  bodily  lusts,  namely,  hatred,  envy- 
ings,  murders,  drunkenness,  and  such 
like ;  and  men  hear  the  howling  of 
fiends,  and  see  lurid  lights,  and  moan 
of  a  hell  of  fears,  horrible  to  think  of,  as 
yawning  before  them.  These  things  are 
the  inheritance  of  their  election.  They 
need  no  revelation  of  any  Bible,  no 
exhortation  of  any  prophet.  They  grow 
as  do  the  cankers  and  mushrooms  of  the 
fat,  damp,  dark  soils  of  our  alleys.  They 
are  the  Gkwpel  spelled  backward,  the 
devils  own  special  charge,  whose  emis- 
saries are  many,  whose  churches  are 
gambling  saloons  and  gin-hells,  and  the 
houses  where  the  back-doors  lead  down 
to  the  chambers  of  death.  It  was  a 
terrible  accuracy  in  the  man  Paul,  who, 
whatever  he  did  not  know,  certainly 
knew  men  and  human  nature,  that  he 
called  his  awfal  catalogue — the  works  of 
the  flesh  —the  steam  of  a  fat,  indulged, 
corrupted  and  diseased  body. 

On  the  other  side  of  his  contrast,  the 
love,  joy,  peace  and  goodness  of  all  our 
better  life,  are  called  properly  the  f mils 
of  the  Spirit— not  merely  the  voorka  of 
the  Spirit,  much  less  our  works,  but, 
better,  the  fruUs  that  lie  betwe^Ts^  \!dj^ 
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on  the  soil  and  the  healthy  tree,  and  no 
less  on  the  aire  and  sunlight  of  heaven. 
All  nnite  in  them,  and  the  power  of  life 
that  prod  aces  them  is  the  middle  ground 
between  what  God  does  for  ns  and  what 
we  do  in  return  for  oureelves.  *'We 
love  God  because  He  first  loved  us.*' 
That  sweeps  away  all  metaphysics.  We 
joy  and  rejoice  in  the  Spirit  of  infinite 
goodness,  that  fans  us  with  airs  of  purer 
worlds.  We  have  peace  as  it  comes  to 
ns  from  forgiveness  and  divine  parental 
healing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  habit  of 
thought  has  become  largely  obscured 
among  Christians— the  habit  of  looking 
at  all  revelations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
ooming  to  us  thri^wth  Jesus  Christ.  Wo 
call  Him  the  perfect  man  and  perfect 
God,  and  then  we  practically  dissever 
these  two  thoughts  of  Him,  and  think 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  more  or  less 
separated  from  Him,  and  working  on 
ns  by  itself;  coming  to  us  as  a  gust  out 
of  the  blue  skies,  as  a  formless  power, 
that  neglects  the  thoughts  of  Christ. 
Were  it  not  better  for  us  to  feel  always 
as  we  speak  of  it,  as  being  the  mind  of 
Christ;  or,  to  use  a  figure  drawn  from 
mecbaDics,  as  being  focussed  on  us 
through  the  revealing  lens  of  the  human 
character  of  Jesus.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  ideal  man,  made  a  potent  reality  in 
our  souls.  Thus  St.  John  says  once: 
"as  he  was,  so  shall  we  be,"  when  we 
shall  at  last  "see  him  as  he  is."  That 
seeing  Him  as  lie  is  now  is  the  real  aim 
of  God's  power  in  us.  It  is  the  pro- 
ducing it,  as  the  real  light  of  the  world, 
that  justified  the  Apostle  in  saying  that 
«  we  are  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in 
the  world  through  lust ";  or  that  caused 
another  writer  to  say:  "God  is  in  you 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  pleasure." 
God  works  by  law,  and  is  a  unit  in 
revelation.  In  the  Church  below  there 
is  the  window  of  revelation,  and  the 
light  that  streams  in  through  it  is  seen 
through  the  express  image  of  God  in 
the  pereon  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  we 
pray  for  knowledge  of  God's  truth, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  eternal  life, 
we  sbotthl  look  for  the  answer  in  new 


and  warmer  views  of  Jeans,  as  the  Word 
of  God  to  us — that  Word  which  before 
all  else  tells  us  what  we  should  be  note ; 
not  what  we  shall  Aaoe,  nor  even  what 
we  shall  be.  St  John  had  written  the 
A)>ocalypBe,  when  he  confesaed  :  *'  We 
know  not  what  we  shall  be."  All  we 
know  about  it  is,  that  it  will  be  our 
assimilation  to  the  ideal  man,  as  God 
revealed  him  to  us  in  His  beloved  Son. 
Thus  God  becomes  practically  one  God 
to  ns.  Firat,  our  Father;  next  revealed, 
not  merely  in  order  for  scholars  to  dis- 
pute over  it,  but  in  real  life;  then  in  the 
united  power  of  both,  as  the  present 
God,  the  very  mind  of  Christ,  producing 
the  fruits  of  Christ's  life  in  us.  It 
seems  so  simple  to  us  in  life,  that  after 
we  have  learned  ever  so  many  exact 
definitions  of  schools  and  sects,  the 
Christian  heart  then  begins  to  unlearn 
them  as  obscuring  truth,  rather  than 
helping  it  to  real  life.  If  one  has  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  in  its  esaence  that 
mind  was  "to  love  that  which  Gk>d 
commands,"  then  the  knowledge  of  such 
life  becomes  a  potent  life  in  ns.  We 
find  our  hearts  have  gone  towards 
heaven,  and  may  well  trust  that  all  the 
rest  of  us  will  follow  in  God's  own 
time.  If  the  sun  is  sparkling  on  the 
healthy  leaves  of  a  fruit-tree,  and  heav- 
enly aire  are  fanning  them,  and  a  good 
soil  lies  below,  we  do  not  try  to  prove  by 
abstract  rules  that  probably  the  fruit 
will  somehow  drop  down  of  a  sudden  on 
the  twigs.  The  eye  sees  the  work  going 
on,  and  doubts  about  contingencies  and 
dangers  seldom  disturb  the  husband- 
man. If  there  is  a  work  of  grace  now 
stirring,  if  the  Christ-thongtxts  become 
more  and  more  our  thoughts,  if  the 
world  below  sinks  in  value,  and  the 
character  deepens  on  sound  things,  on 
truer  judgments,  on  simpler  goodness 
and  wisdom,  we  need  not  to  look  to  some 
far-off  future  to  find  hope.  It  comes  of 
itself.  It  is  a  fruit  unformed  yet.  in- 
choate, and  still  more  or  less  acidulated 
to  the  taste;  but  it  means  eternal  life. 
"This  is  eternal  life,  to  know  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent."  That 
is  the  profoundent  text  in  the  Bible,  and 
\V.a  co\xw\.ftxv^x\.  \^  \Tk  \\i\%  E?^vatle.    The 
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knowing  Jeans  Christ  is  fonnd  in  walk- 
ing in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus — in  loving  the 
things  which  God  commands,  as  He  did, 
and  did  so  quietly,  so  habitually,  that 
we  all  at  last  go  back  to  Him  alone  for 
our  help  and  hope.  The  man  who  has 
in  him  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit— love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance— is  under 
7(0  ^10  of  <<  thou  Shalt,"  or  <'thou  shalt 
not,*'  any  more  than  the  angels  are.  He 
is  a  law  to  himself.  He  is  as  Christ  was 
in  this  present  world.  He  keeps  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh  and  its  vile 
works  at  arms'  length — fights  them  ofi^ 
and  stands  erect,  a  Son  of  God,  and  a 
joint-heir  of  Christ.  What  he  will  be, 
no  tongue  can  tell;  what  he  is,  all  true 
men  discover,  and  learn  of  him  what 
the  reality  of  religion  is,  and  what  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  means. 


FUNS&AL  ADDBESSSS  IN  MEH0B7  OF 
LEOPOLD  von  BASTES. 

No.  I. — Bt  Rbv.  Otto  von  Banks  • 

[Lutheban].  t 

Whtn  the  Lord  afiaU  release  the  capUves 

of  Zion,    etc,  {Luther^s   iranalation). — 

Psalm  czxvi. 

To-MOBRow,  before  we  acoompany  onr 
beloved  father's  mortal  remains  to  their 
last  resting-place,  and  lay  him  to  sleep 
in  the  cold  ground  by  the  side  of  his 
wife,  onr  memorable  mother,  who  rests 
in  Gk>d— Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust— full  of  the  glad  assurance 
of  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  at  the 
last  great  day,  divine  services  will  be 
held  in  the  church. 

No  lack  then  of  recognition;  honor, 
love  and  gratitude  will  be  brought,  as  a 
tribute  to  this  intellectual  hero,  from 
every  side.  It  seems  to  me  a  particu- 
larly happy  dispensation  of  Providence 
that  we  shall  be  then  addressed  by  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Church  whom  my  father  him- 
self pronounced,  **  A  preacher  by  the 
grace  of  God." 

*  Delivered  bealde  his  father's  coiBn  before  a 
small  assembly  of  the  relatives  and  friends^  in 
the  residence  of  the  deceased,  on  the  evening  of 
May  25th. 

t  Translated  for  the  Hoicletio  Rkvibw  by 
Mrs.  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  Berlin,  Qer- 
many. 


But  to-day  we  have  assembled  for  a. 
more  quiet  home-service  in  these  rooms 
where  our  beloved  one  lived  and 
labored  for  his  specialty,  forty  years  of 
unremitting,  unwearying  toil.  To-day, 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  son  to  minister 
in  his  holy  and  glorious  office  beside 
his  father's  coffin. 

I  shall  base  my  remarks  on  the  126th 
Psalm,  which,  a  week  ago  to-day,  my 
brother  read  to  father  for  his  edification 
and  to  his  great  comfort.  All  who  be- 
held our  father  upon  his  sick-bed 
during  these  last  weeks  of  severe  suf- 
fering, and  especially  these  last  days  of 
his  powerful  conflict  with  death,  were 
impelled  to  acknowledge,  he,  too,  is  a 
fettered  captive,  imprisoned  by  a  poor, 
perishing,  slowly  dissolving  mortal 
body.  Wonderfully  sublime  it  had 
been,  during  those  ninety  years  of  his 
life,  to  see  what  perfect  control  this 
spirit  exercised  over  his  weak,  little 
body,  subjecting  it  completely;  and 
now  in  these  last  weeks  his  soul  was 
afflicted  in  the  prison  of  his  perishing 
body. 

And,  therefore,  when  Sabbath  evening^ 
finally  brought  the  hour  of  release— it 
had  seemed  to  us  almost  too  long,  sa 
that  we  often  exclaimed  in  our  distress, 
**  It  is  enough.  Lord,  O  receive  his  soul 
nnto  thyself  I  Blake  haste  to  deliver. 
Lord,  O  make  haste    to  deliver."    In 
spite  of  all  our  tears  of  filial  gratitude, 
we  were  full   of  consolation,  assured 
that  the  Lord  had  opened  the  prison* 
doors  and  set  the  captive  free.     The 
prayer  appointed  for  the  day  was  reaU 
ized  in  him,  **  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our 
fiather,  our  redeemer;  thy  name  is  from 
everlasting.    The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us;  whereof  we  are  glad.'* 
Great  things— He  gave  ns  such  a  father; 
great     things  —  he     maintained    this 
father's    intellectual    strength    unim- 
paired  for  ninety  years  and  five  months; 
great  things— now,  after  a  brief  sowing^ 
in  tears.  He  has  prepared  an  eternal  har- 
vest of  joy  for  him  above  I 

"Man  is  like  a  tree,  he  also  receives 
strength  from  air  and  light,  froox  ^vc^^ 
and  w  08^  \iftx — ^^  ^^ ,  v^  «y3l  VtotCL  'Cc^.^  ^i^«x\siA 
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words  on  the  SUt  of  last  December,  in 
that  speech  which  now  has  become,  in 
part,  his  last  legacy  to  posterity.  No 
matter  to  what  age  a  man  atteins,  a 
thousand  roots  stiU  bind  him  to  his  n»- 
tiTe  earth, — to  that  my  father  was  a  strik- 
ing testimony. 

How  fondly  he  dang  to  his  native 
toil,  to  yonder  fertile  meadows  by  the 
streams,  to  Wiehe,  his  birthplace,  and 
to  its  pear-tree  !  Daring  his  last  years 
he  was  always  planning  to  visit  them 
once  more.  And  it  seemed  to  him  a 
special  soarce  of  gratalation  that  his 
favorite  child,  his  daaghter,  who  to-day 
is  detained  by  sickness  from  attending 
this  solemn  family  service,  was  led,  by 
her  marriage,  back  to  his  old  home.  How 
warmly  and  vividly  he  cherished  the 
memory  of  his  parents  I  What  pleasure 
he  took  in  telling  aboat  his  grand- 
father, pastor  in  Bitteburg,  and  with 
what  ardent  affection  he  regarded  his 
brothers  and  sisters !  Held  by  tbem  in 
highest  honor,  he  felt  for  their  joys, 
triumphs  and  blessings,  as  well  as  for 
their  sorrows,  cares  and  tears,  the  most 
heartfelt  sympathy.  We  bury  him  to- 
morrow, on  the  birthday  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand.  And,  his  own  family  I  He 
was  true  and  grateful  to  the  memory  of 
his  beloved  Clara,  our  mother,  to  his  last 
moments.  How  he  rejoiced  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  children  !  '*  Three  blooming 
families  surround  me,"  was  his  frequent, 
grateful  boast.  What  pleasure  he  took 
in  his  maturing  granddaughters,  as, 
every  Sunday,  they  repeated  the  gospel 
for  the  day  to  him  I  How  he  trembled 
for  the  life  of  my  son  Eberhard  during 
his  severe  illness !  How  earnestly  he 
blessed  your  little  Henry ! 

<*But  I  have  another,  older  family," 
he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "my  scien- 
tific, my  historic,  family — the  family  of 
my  pupils  and  of  my  pupils*  pupils." 
To  them  he  felt  a  close  relation.  How 
he  rejoiced  at  their  triumphs  !  His  life 
was  bound  up  in  them.  How  he 
mourned  when  death  made  a  gap  in 
their  number  I  I  call  to  mind  Siegfried 
Hirsch.  Kdpke,  Pauli,  Nitzsch,  Arnold. 
Yes,  indeed — he  was  right — "old  age 
is  solitude."    How  his  large  circle  ot 


frisnds  thinned  oat !  Beside  his  ooAn 
I  will  mention  names  that  were  ever, 
dear  to  his  heart:  Eichom,  Savigny, 
Neander,  and  Friedrich  Btnoaa,  the 
Orimm  brothers,  Karl  Bitter,  Sdielling, 
Drake  and  Dove,  Ehrenberg,  Perts 
and  Lepsius,  Field-Marshal  von  Man- 
teaffel  and  Fran  von  Manteaffel,  King 
Has  of  Bavaria,  Prince  Albert,  the 
father;  Friedrich  Wilhelm  lY.  and  his 
'Qaeen  Elizabeth. 

Yes,  his  friends  passed  on  before— 
bat  he  still  had  his  work.  "It  is  work," 
he  often  said,  "  that  keeps  me  alive.  If 
a  life  has  been  predous,  it  has  been 
made  up  of  work  and  care."  Labor  ipse 
voiuptas,  was  the  motto  he  chose  for  our 
ooat-of-arms. 

How  he  toiled !  It  seemed  as  if  the 
older  he  grew  the  more  intense  and 
unremitting  he  became  in  his  work. 
He  consecrated  even  the  latest  hoars  of 
the  night  to  Ubor  1  And,  at  eighty-five, 
he  undertook,  with  the  courage  of 
youth,  the  gigantic  task  of  his  <<  History 
of  the  Worid  ! " 

Ought  we  now  to  lament,  or,  worse 
still,  to  rebel  against  Ood's  will  ?  Why 
was  he  snatched  from  us  before  his 
work  was  completed  ?  It  would  have 
been  such  a  joy  to  us  to  nurse  and  serve 
him  longer — to  labor  on  with  him ! 
•  .  .  And  yet,  even  here,  I  can  only 
extol  the  goodness  of  Ood.  How  pain- 
ful it  would  have  been  if  the  produc- 
tive energy  of  his  intellect  had  gradu- 
ally failed,  if  what  he  would  have  writ- 
ten had  indicated  a  diminution  of 
power  !  But  just  that  was  so  marvelous, 
so  phenomenal,  the  thing  to  be  most 
thankful  for, — his  last  volume  to  ap- 
pear always  seemed  the  best,  the  most 
perfect,  of  his  works.  '*I  would  be 
glad,"  are  the  closing  words  of  the  sixth 
volume,  <*  to  be  permitted  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  world's  history  still 
further."  This  desire  was  not  fulfilled. 
But,  with  all  our  grief,  there  is  a  satis- 
faction in  the  thought,  he  did  not  live 
too  long;  even  at  ninety,  for  his  work, 
death  was  premature.  When  this  intel- 
lectual hero  was  called  from  the  field,  it 
was  in  the  full  strength  of  all  his  faool- 
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I  have  mnch  more  to  say,  but  I  mast 
bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  There 
are  still,  however,  two  things  I  dare 
not  leave  unspoken  beside  this  coffin. 
The  one  was  his  love  and  veneration  for 
our  reigning  dynasty;  there  could  not 
have  been  a  subject  more  faithful  to  his 
king.  With  his  whole  soul  he  was  the 
historiographer  of  the  Prussian  State. 
Ring  Frederick  WUliam  UI.  he  held  in 
honor,  although  he  entered  into  no 
personal  relations  with  him.  He  was 
permitted  to  call  Ring  William  lY.  his 
friend.  His  Majesty,  our  emperor,  has 
heaped  honors  and  distinctions  upon 
him.  The  visits  from  the  Crown  Prince, 
from  both  the  Princes  Albert,  father 
and  son,  and  from  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Baden,  were  occasions  to  him  of 
much  joy  and  encouragement.  Also, 
that  father  was  a  Christian,  not  only  in 
name,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  that 
he  regarded  religion  as  the  essential 
element  in  the  development  of  the 
world's  history,  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  read  his  works.  In  his  domestic 
life,  too,  religion  was  always  a  very 
living  factor.  I  shall  never  forget  how, 
during  my  childhood,  we  were  obliged 
every  morning  early,  often  with  the 
most  scanty  light,  to  read  aloud  three 
Bible  passages  from  a  little  book  called 
"  The  Threefold  Cord." 

I  shall  never  forget  how,  in  the  days 
of  my  youth,  Strauss,*  of  blessed 
memory,  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per to  us  here  at  home,  and  how  my 
father,  deeply  moved,  began,  befbre  the 
celebration  was  concluded,  to  speak  in 
his  capacity  as  house  father  and  house- 
hold priest !  I  shall  never  forget  how,  all 
through  these  years  of  my  manhood, 
father  always  encouraged  and  insprired 
me  to  proclaim  with  joy  the  evangelical 
doctrines  of  salvation. 

We  find  a  prayer  in  his  diary  which 
closes  with  these  words  :  ''Almighty 
One,  and  Triune  God.  Thou  hast 
called  me  from  nothing;  I  am  prostrate 
here  before  the  steps  of  Thy  throne." 

Yes,  I  am  prostrate  here  before  the 
steps  of   Thy  throne — especially  true 

""  G.  F.  A.  StraoM,  Oonrt  Preacher  and  Pro* 
feeaoc 


during  the  last  days,  these  hours  of 
hardest  conflict,  these  last  hours  of  his 
peaceful  going  home.  We  may  well  ask. 
Why  he  should  have  been  obliged  to 
suffer  such  agony  ?  Why  the  Lord  could 
not  have  led  him  out  beyond  the 
gates  in  a  dream,  and  released  him  at 
once  ?  I  know  only  one  reply  to  make, 
and  that  was  Paul's  answer,  <*  That  no 
flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence." 
Even  this  wise  man  was  not  permitted 
to  glory  in  his  wisdom  before  God.  He, 
too,  was  obliged  to  "  put  off  the  old," 
the  only  essential  in  this  world.  Before 
the  throne  of  his  God  there  lay  at  last — 
not  the  learned  man  whose  glance 
could  penetrate  and  embrace  thousands 
of  years, — not  the  investigator  whose 
name  and  labor  will  exert  influence 
through  centuries  to  come.  At  last, 
before  God's  throne,  there  was  lying 
only  a  poor,  sinful,  weak  child  of  man, 
who  knew  of  but  one  consolation  in 
life,  and  in  death  :  Grace,  only  grace. 

Indeed,  during  these  last  days,  whild 
father  sometimes  lay  moaning,  sighing 
and  crying  out,  <<  Miserable  thing, 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  so  needy ! "  I 
seemed  always  to  hear  Paul's  exclama- 
tion in  his  cry,  "  Oh  wretched  man 
that  I  am  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  The  answer 
has  come  at  length.  The  Lord  has  de- 
livered him  from  all  evil,  and  helped 
him  unto  (Luther's  translation)  his 
heavenly  kingdom. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Cantate  Sab- 
bath that  father  went  home;  up  there, 
in  that  blessed  light,  he  will  celebrate 
OaidcAe  forever.  "  O  sing  unto  the  Lord 
a  new  song,  for  he  hath  done  marvelous 
things."    Amen. 


n.— Address  bt  Budout  Eosoel,  D.D. 

[Lttthsban],  Chief  Coxtbt  Pbeacheb, 

BsBLiN,  Gebmant. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and 
the  love  of  God  the  Father,  who  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  is  a  comforter  of  all  that  mourn,  be 
with  yon  all,  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 
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and  the  young  men  shaU  xitteriif  ftdl ; 
hui  they  Oiat  wail  upon  the  L^trd  shall 
renew  their  strength;  thty  shall  mount 
vp  wUh  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run 
and  not  be  weary,  and  they  shall  walk 
and  not  faint— U^ah  xL  90-31. 
On  last  Sanday,  Gantate,  wbile  Art 
celebrating  her  Jubilee  in  oar 
midKt,  Science  bebeld  one  of  ber  most 
eminent  representatives  close  bis  eyes 
nerer  to  open  them  again.  The  coffin 
of  the  man  and  master  who  wrote  Pras- 
aia's  history  and  Prussia's  fame,  of  a 
tried  friend  and  a  faithful  subject,  has 
been  decorated  by  our  Tenerable  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  our  Crown  Prince 
and  his  wife,  with  wreaths  of  recog- 
nition and  gratitude.  Our  UniTersity 
escorts  her  incomparable  teacher  to  his 
last  resting-place.  The  capital  of  our 
empire  is  consigning  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  her  honorary  citizens  to 
the  tomb.  All  through  the  German 
empire,  and  far  beyond  her  boundaries, 
throughout  the  world,  wherever  history 
is  written  or  history  made,  sympathy 
will  be  felt  for  this  occasion.  How 
marvelously  favored  the  life  has  been 
which  ends  here,  a  life  permitted  to 
overstep  the  boundary  •  stone  set  to 
human  existence,  in  the  ninetieth 
Psalm,  by  a  decade  of  uudiminished 
creative  energy !  The  words  he  pro- 
nounced beside  the  bier  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  have  been  still  more  sig- 
nally realized  in  his  own  career,  *'It 
was  a  life  lived  in  continual  pro- 
gress," a  life  under  the  protection  of 
the  divine  promise,  <<They  that  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles." 

It  would  be  presumption  were  the 
present  moment  to  seek  expression  for 
what  the  deceased  has  been  to  our  own 
times,  or  they  to  him.  Men  who  are 
more  competent  than  I  will  celebrate 
his  memory, — pupils  of  the  master, 
who  themselves  have  ripened  into 
masters  in  their  department  of  learning. 
'  A  great  historian  of  literature,  torn 
from  our  midst  a  few  weeks  ago,  dedi- 
cated his  dying  words  in  homage  of  the 
master  who  lies  before  us.  Indeed,  this 


is  no  parting  we  have  united  to  solemn- 
ize.   As  Leopold  von  Banke  belonged 
to  us,  so  he  continues  to  remain  with 
OS.    In  all  our  sorrow  this  is  an  occa- 
sion for  thanksgiving !  We  offer  thanks 
to  the  Father  of  Lights  from  whom— as 
our  epistle  for  Cantate  Sabbath  reminds 
us—is  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift.  How  gifts  were  united  here  which 
either  lie  widely  asunder  or  seem  wholly 
incompatible;  with  an  elasticity  of  will 
which  could  use  the  hours  for  such  un- 
remitting labor  as  to  double  the  length 
of  the  day,  there  was  combined  a  never- 
failing  physical  vigor — "His  eye  was 
not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated." 
With  the  wisdom  of  his  ripe  experience, 
he  retained  his  youthful  ideality  to  the 
last;  with  the  penetrative  insight  of  a 
discoverer  of  principles,  he  united  the 
formative  hand  of  an  artist;  with  his 
observation  of  details,  his  faithfulness 
of  memory — a  faculty  he  cultivated  with 
as  much  painstaking  as  though  it  were 
a  moral  quality — he  united  an  intuition 
for  totality,  a  divination  for  the  impul- 
sive forces  of  historic  life;  with  a  self- 
renunciation  which  devoted  itself  to  its 
object,  without,  however,  losing  itself 
in  it,  that  creative  faculty  which  uubolts 
the  chambers  of  the  buried  post  and  in- 
fuses life  into  the  dust  of  centuries ;  with 
an  impartial  justice  that  faithfully  re- 
flected event  upon  event  in  the  career  of 
nations, the  gift  of  discerning  the  spirits, 
— and,  crowning  all,  a  heart  that  beat 
for  the  needs  of  our  own  times.    It  was 
not  ingratitude;  not  that  he  was  insa- 
tiable, nor,  least  of  all,  the  fear  of  death, 
that  led  him  to  pray  to  live  oue  lustrum 
longer;  it  was  his  anxiety  to  finish  his 
••History  of  the  World."   God  denied 
him  and  us  that  wish.    "  Poets,"  Banke 
once  said,  "are  bom.    It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  musicians  to  create  immortal 
works  during  their  early  years.     Some 
departments  of  learning  already  yield 
rich    results    to    youthful     manhood's 
powers.    But  a  historian  must  become  old, 
if,  in  any  sense,  he  is  to  gain  control  of 
the  immeasurable  reach  of  his  studies, 
and  to  permit  the  fullness  of  a   rich 
epoch  to  infuse  him  with  its  secrets." 
To  our  master,  the  writing  of  history 
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T^as  something  more  than  the  mere  re- 
moval of  a  death-mask.  To  him  it  was 
to  realize  the  saying  of  the  proverb 
coucerning  the  office  of  a  king  :  "  It  is 
the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing;  bat 
the  honor  of  kings  is  to  search  out  a 
matter."  Writing  history  was  to  him 
directing  prophecy  backward;  just  as 
Moses,  in  the  Old  Testament,  sought 
after  the  footsteps  of  God,  or  as  Paul, 
in  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  extolled 
God's  directing  hand  in  the  career  and 
the  training  of  nations. 

The  man  resting  here  was  trae, 
chaste,  German,  a  man  of  reverence, 
and  hence  opposed  to  revolution.  A 
man  of  reverence  ;  up  to  his  gray,  old 
age  he  cherished  most  tenderly  the 
blessed  memory  of  his  parents,  the 
schools  to  which  he  owed  his  training, 
the  cloister  school  at  Donndorf,  his  aHma 
mater  Schulpforte,  and  the  Thuringian 
soil  where  his  cradle  had  stood.  The 
last  volume  of  his  "History  of  the 
World,"  which  appeared,  manifests  the 
ardor  of  his  love  of  home  by  his  pre- 
l^ossession  for  the  Saxon  emperors;  with 
Lim  we  march  through  the  golden 
plains,  we  hear  the  rushing  of  the  Un- 
strut,  and  behold  the  imperial  palace 
of  Memloben  restored  again  to  its  old- 
time  splendor.  A  man  of  reverence  ! 
When  he  became  the  celebrated  head 
of  a  school  of  historians,  he  desired  to 
have  it  called  '*  a  family  aMSociation  in 
literature, "  rather  than  a  school.  Even 
on  his  death-bed  he  was  moved  to  pain 
by  sympathy  for  his  invalid  friend, 
George  Waitz,  who  has  now  also  gone 
home. 

How  true  a  heart  has  ceased  to  beat, 
no  one  knows  so  well  as  you,  beloved 
relatives,  you,  his  only  brother,  you, 
his  tenderly-loved  children  and  grand- 
children !  His  study-cell  was  neither 
desolate  nor  solitary.  How  tender  the 
bond  ^"'xt  united  him  to  the  wife  that 
preceded  him  to  eternity  fifteen  years 
ago  on  Sunday  Jubilate,  his  appreci- 
ative help-meet,  your  memorable 
mother  !  How  hearty  his  gratitude  to- 
ward the  nurse  of  his  old  age  I  With 
what  joy  he,  who  was  so  sparing  of 
every  minute,  listened  while  his  daugh- 


ter and  daughter-in-law  played  Bee- 
thoven !  How  faithfully,  as  you,  my 
colleague,  acknowledged  last  evening 
beside  his  coffin,  he  endeavored  to 
strengthen,  encourage  and  admonish 
you  to  be  firm  in  ministering  the  Word 
that  preaches  reconciliation  !  How  de- 
voutly he  blessed  his  grandchildren  ! 
Verily,  his  blessing  will  be  handed 
down  even  to  your  children's  children. 
Filled  with  presentimc^nt,  he  foretold 
on  the  betrothal-day  of  one  of  his 
daughters-in-law,  that  she,  one  day, 
should  close  his  eyes;  and  it  was  so. 

The  secret  of  his  peace  and  of  his 
strength  was  his  covenant  with  God. 
<*  They  who  wait  on  the  Lord    renew 
their   strength.*'     He    who   has   here 
entered  into  rest  was  not  ashamed  of 
the  Name  above  all  other  names,  of  the 
crucified  and  risen  Son  of  Ck>d;  he  be- 
lieved in  our    Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.    Who  does  not  know,  how,  in 
in  his   **  History  of  the  Beformation," 
he  eulogizes  Germany's  greatest  book 
for   the    people,     "Luther's    Smaller 
Catechism  I "  *<  This  book  is  as  child-like 
as  it  is  profound,  as  comprehensive  as 
unfathomable,    simple    and     elevated. 
Happy,"  he  eschdms,  <'he  who  nour- 
ishes   his    soul    therewith,    and    who 
a\>ides  by  its  teachings."    Beside  this 
coffin  we  could  say  in  perfect  truth, 
**  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,   to  die  is 
gain  I"     Sunday  after  Sunday  he  had 
his  granddaughters  read  to  him  the  gos- 
pel and  epistle  for  the  day.    That  re- 
mained his  practice  up  to  the  week  be- 
fore his  death.    And  during  the  agonies 
of  these  hist  weeks,  he  compared  him- 
self to  the  sick  man  at  Bethesda  waiting 
patiently  for  the  angel  to  trouble, the 
waters.    In  the  appalling  struggles  from 
which  he  was  not  spared,  in  his  sigh, 
'*0h  wretched  man  that  I    am,"  the 
promise  of  the  126th   Psalm  was  im- 
pelled from  the  lips  of  one  of  his  sons, 
and  the  parting  words  of  his  brother 
was  the  consolation,  '*TheLordis  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want" 

The  prayer  composed  by  him  during 
his  last  years,  which  he  inscribed  on 
the  last  page  of  his  diary,  a  monument 
to  him^an  inbAtvW[i5:k^  \ft  ^Q&%  ^^^i^^^ 
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and  hongry  and  thintj.  There  is  in  the 
record  of  Hie  life  an  apparent  effort  to 
bring  in  the  divine  and  miracoloiis  as 
little  as  possible.  His  birth  and  resur- 
rection were  miraoalons,  but  His  life 
was  apon  the  plane  of  mortality.  His 
weariness  by  the  well.  His  sleeping  in 
the  storm,  His  need  of  food  and  drink, 
attest  His  hnmanity,  His  perfect  nnion 
with  oar  race.  This  (act,  that  He  ate  and 
drank  like  men,is  theone  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  His  kin. 
n.  Bui  Ckrist  €Ue  and  dmnk  wUh  men. 
Not  only  <u  others,  but  teUh  others. 
He  was  no  recluse  or  ascetic, in  marked 
contrast  to  John.  He  did  not  separate 
Himself  from  men,  even  the  most  sinful 
and  degraded.  He  sat  at  their  tables.  He 
attended  their  feasts,  even  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  the  charge  that  He  was  a  glut- 
ton and  winebibber.  And  His  example 
is  for  us.  John  represents  the  old  dis- 
pensation, whose  motto  is,  «  Thou  shall 
not."  Jesus  represents  the  new  order, 
which  is  a  life  of  liberty,  because  a  life 
of  love.  The  law  of  the  one  is  absti- 
nence; of  the  other,  temperance.  The  re- 
ligion of  Christ  forbids  nothing  not 
harmful.  The  spirit  of  His  teaching  is, 
•*  Every  creature  of  God  is  good."  This 
is  a  far  higher  view  than  that  which  for- 
bids their  enjoyment.  It  is  a  common 
idea  that  there  is  merit  in  denying  our- 
selves proper  pleasures  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  denial.  The  Bomish  idea 
of  the  separation  of  the  religious  and 
secular  has  great  influence.  But,  as  has 
been  said,  one  evil  of  the  monastic  sys- 
tem was  that  it  gathered  the  salt  of  the 
earth  into  piles,  instead  of  scattering  it 
abroad.  The  religion  that  cannot  stand 
the  strain  of  business,  or  politics,  or 
variety,  is  not  worth  much.  The  Chris- 
tian who  cannot  buy  and  sell,  visit  or 
travel,  without  losing  his  piety,  has  little 
to  lose.  We  need  Paul's  sturdy  com- 
mon-sense: "  Meat  commendeth  us  not 
to  God."  "All  things  are  lawful."  "All 
things  are  yours."  Beligion  does  not 
consist  in  outward  observance,  but  in 
the  inward  spirit.  God's  gift  are  for 
our  use.  He  deals  with  us  as  with  sons. 
He  has  made  all  things  beautiful,  and 
given  all  things  for  oar  enjoyment.  We 


honor  Him,  we  follow  Christ,  not  by  re- 
jecting His  gifts,  but  by  using  them  to 
the  good  of  others,  and  to  His  glory. 

m.  But  see  again  how  Christ  soMcUfifd 
the  ccmmon  duties  of  every  day. 

Nothing  is  so  common  as  eating  and 
drinking,  and  because  common  it  be- 
comes commonplace.  The  temptation 
is  twofold  to  make  the  hours  for  meals 
mere  feeding-times,  or  to  become  an 
epicure  and  gourmand.  Christ's  words 
and  example  furnish  a  safeguard  against 
both  dangers.  He  taught  us  the  valne 
of  a  man,  the  dignity  of  our  bodies; 
hence,  the  nobility  of  labor  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  needs.  ''Our  vile  bodies'* 
is  not  a  Scriptural  phrase.  Our  bodies 
are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  us 
honor  the  body,  because  it  is  the  casket 
of  a  priceless  jewel.  He  who  recognizes 
the  body  as  God's  gift  will  never  dis- 
honor it,  or  misuse  its  powers  and  ap- 
petites. If  our  bodies  are  God's 
temple,  those  who  supply  its  needs  are 
in  a  true  sense  His  ministers.  The  daily 
meals  may  be  family  sacraments, 
cheered  by  Christian  intercourse  and 
hallowed  My  prayer.  The  labors  of  the 
kitchen,  the  time  spent  at  table,  are  of 
divine  appointment.  Our  tendency  is 
to  not  make  enough  of  our  family  meal;*. 
The  common  meeting-place,  its  lessons 
are  powerful  in  the  training  of  the 
young.  Just  because  we  must  eat  three 
times  a  day,  we  should  take  care  that 
the  act  does  not  become  mere  animal 
gratification.  The  custom  of  asking  a 
blessing  is  according  to  Christ's  ex- 
ample, and  recognizes  the  sacramental 
nature  of  the  meal.  The  supply  of  our 
daily  needs  may  prove  to  us  means  of 
grace,  help  to  holy  living.  "The  trivial 
round,  the  common  task,"  will  give  op- 
portunity for  self-denial,  and  growth  in 
Christian  graces.  God  hath  shown  us 
that  He  has  made  nothing  common  or 
unclean.  He  has  appointed  no  work 
which  is  beneath  any  of  His  creatures. 
Whether  we  eat  or  drink  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  Cod,  because  Christ  has  sancti- 
fied these  duties  of  common  life,  these 
necessities  of  our  bodies,  and  what  He 
has  thus  cleansed  and  honored,  that  call 
not  thou  common. 
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Tbese,  then,are  the  lessons  of  the  text 
Christ  came,  not  to  sepiirnte  the  reli- 
gions and  the  secnlar,  bat  to  make  every 
duty  a  religious  service.  He  came 
to  fit  men  for  this  world  as  well  as  the 
next.  He  did  not  come  to  take  away 
any  real  pleasures,  but  to  give  addi- 
tional gifts  to  men.  He  gave  new  mean- 
ing to  life.  He  dignified  what  was  com- 
mon and  despised.  He  glorified  oar 
humanity.  He  consecrated  our  earth  and 
our  bodies.  He  taught  the  true  mean- 
ing of  life.  He  showed  how  to  redeem 
it  from  monotony,  and  make  the  daily 
roand  a  pathway  to  heaven  : 

"  Make  this  forenoon  gublime, 
Tkis  afternoon  a  psalm,  this  night  a  prayer. 
And  Time  is  conquered,  and  thy  Grown  is  won**' 


THS  TEBMINZ  OF  TWO  CXT7  fiOADl 
By  T.  DbWitt  Talmaob,  D.D.  [Pbssbt- 

tebian],  Bbookltn. 
Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,— Vioy,  iv:  26. 

It  was  Monday,  September  20,  at  a 
country  depot.  Two  young  men  are  to 
take  the  cars  for  the  city.  Father 
brought'  them  in  a  wagon  with  two 
trunks.  The  evening  before,  at  the  old 
home,  was  rather  a  sad  time.  The 
neighbors  had  gathered  in  to  say  good- 
bye. Indeed,  all  the  Sunday  afternoon 
there  had  been  a  strolling  that  way  from 
adjoining  farms,  for  it  was  generally 
known  that  the  two  boys  the  next  morn- 
ing were  going  to  the  city  to  live,  and 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  interested, 
some  hoping  they  would  do  well,  and 
others,  without  saying  anything,  hop- 
ing for  them  a  city  failure.  Sitting  on 
the  fence,  talking  over  the  matter,  the 
neighbors  would  interlard  their  conver- 
sation about  the  wheat  crop  of  last  sam- 
mer,  and  the  apple  crop  yet  to  be  gath- 
ered, with  remarks  about  the  city  pros- 
pects of  Edward  and  Nicholas,  for  those 
were  the  names  of  the  two  young  men — 
Edward,  seventeen,  and  Nicholas,  nine- 
teen ;  but  Edward,  although  two  years 
younger,  being  a  little  quicker  to  learn, 
knew  as  much  as  Nicholas. 

Father  auvl  mother  on  Monday  morn- 
ing had  both  resolved  to  go  to  the  depot 
with  the  boys,  but  the  mother  at  the 
last  moment  backed  out,  and  she  said 


that  somehow  she  felt  quite  weak  that 
morning,  and  had  no  appetite  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  so  concluded  to  say  good- 
bye at  the  front  door  of  the  old  place. 
Where  she  went  and  what  she  did  after 
the  wagon  left,  I  leave  mothers  to  guess. 
The  breakfast  things  stood  almost  till 
noon  before  they  were  cleared  away. 
Bat  little  was  said  on  the  way  to  the 
railroad  station.  As  the  locomotive 
whistle  was  heard  coming  around  the 
curve,  the  father  pat  out  his  hand — 
somewhat  knotted  at  the  knuckles,  and 
oi^e  of  the  joints  stiffened  years  ago  by 
a  wound  from  a  scythe — and  said : 
*•  Good-bye,  Edward;  good-bye,  Nicho- 
las !  Take  good  care  of  yourselves,  and 
write  as  soon  as  you  get  there,  and  let 
ns  know  how  they  treat  yoo.  Toar 
mother  will  be  anxious  to  hear." 

Landed  in  the  city,  they  sought  ont, 
with  considerable  inquiry  of  policemen 
on  street  comers  and  questioning  of 
car-drivers,  the  two  commercial  estab- 
lishments to  which  they  were  destined, 
so  far  apart  that  thereafter  they  seldom 
saw  each  other,  for  it  is  astonishing  how 
far  apart  two  persons  can  be  in  a  large 
city,  especially  if  their  habits  are  differ- 
ent. Practically  a  hundred  miles  from 
Bowling  Green  to  Canal  Street,  or  from 
Atlantic  Avenue  to  Fulton. 

Edward,  being  the  youngest,  we  must 
look  after  him  first.  He  never  was  in 
so  large  a  store  in  all  his  life.  Such  in- 
terminable shelves,  such  skillful  imita- 
tion of  real  men  and  women  to  display 
goods  on,  such  agility  of  cash-boys, 
such  immense  stock  of  goods,  and  a 
whole  community  of  employees  I  His 
head  is  confused,  as  he  seems  dropped 
like  a  pebble  in  the  great  ocean  of  busi- 
ness life.  **  Have  you  seen  that  green- 
horn from  the  country?'*  whispers 
young  man  to  young  man.  **  He  is  in 
such  and  such  a  department.  We  will 
have  to  break  him  in  some  night."  Ed- 
ward stack  at  his  new  place  all  day,  so 
homesick  that  any  moment  he  could  cry 
aloud  if  his  pride  had  not  suppressed 
everything.  Here  and  there  a  tear  he 
carelessly  dashed  off  as  though  it  were 
from  infinenza  or  a  cold  in  the  head. 
But  some  of  you  know  ho^  ^  ^^-^^^^ 
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man  feels  when  set  down  in  a  city  of 
•trangers,  thereafter  to  fight  his  own 
battles,  and  no  one  near-by  seeming  to 
oare  whether  he  liTes  or  dies. 

Bnt  that  evening,  as  the  honr  for 
dosing  has  oome,  there  are  two  or  three 
yoang  men,  who  sidle  np  to  Edward  and 
ask  him  how  he  likes  the  city,  and  where 
he  expects  to  go  that  night,  and  if  he 
would  like  them  to  show  him  the  sights. 
He  thanks  them,  and  says  he  shall  have 
to  take  some  evenings  for  unpacking 
and  making  arrangements,  as  he  had 
just  arrived,  bat  says  that  after  a  while 
he  will  be  glad  to  accept  their  company. 
After  spending  two  or  three  evenings  in 
his  boarding-hoase  room,  walking  np 
and  down,  looking  at  the  bare  wall,  or 
an  old  chromo  hung  there  at  the  time 
that  religions  newspapers,  by  snoh 
prizes,  advanced  their  snbscription 
listft,  and  after  an  hoar  toying  with  the 
match-box  and  ever  and  anon  examin- 
ing his  watch  to  see  if  it  is  time  to  re- 
tire, and  it  seems  that  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  or  even  nine  o'clock,  will  never 
come,  he  resolves  to  accept  the  cha- 
peroning of  his  new  fHends  at  the  store. 
The  following  night  they  are  all  oat  to- 
gether. Althoagh  his  salary  is  not 
large,  he  is  qaite  flash  with  pocket- 
money,  which  the  old  folks  gave  him 
after  saving  by  for  some  time.  He  can- 
not be  mean,  and  these  friends  are  do- 
ing all  this  for  his  pleasure,  and  so  be 
pays  the  bills.  At  the  door  of  places  of 
enchantment,  his  companions  cannot 
find  the  change,  and  they  accidentally 
fall  behind  jast  as  tbe  ticket  office  is 
approached,  or  they  say  they  will  make 
it  all  right,  and  will  themselves  pay 
the  next  time.  Edward,  accustomed  to 
farm  life  or  village  life,  is  dnzed  and  en- 
chanted with  the  glitter  of  spectacnlar 
sin.  Plain  and  blunt  iniquity  Edward 
would  have  immediataly  repulsed,  but 
sin  accompanied  by  bewitching  orches- 
tra, sin  amid  gilded  pillars  and  gorgeous 
upholstery,  Bin  arrayed  in  all  tbe  attrac- 
tions that  the  powers  of  darkness  in 
combination  can  arrange  to  magnetize  a 
young  man,  is  very  different  from  sin 
in  its  loathsome  and  disgusting  shape. 

But  after  a  few  nights  being  late  out. 


he  says:  **I  mnat  stop.  Ify  pnrse 
won*t  stand  thia.  My  health  won't 
Btand  this.  My  reputation  won't 
Btand  this."  Indeed,  one  of  the  busi- 
ness firm,  one  nighty  from  hia  private 
box,  in  which  he  applauded  a  play,  in 
which  attitudes  and  phraseology  oo- 
ourred,  which  if  taken  or  uttered  in  hia 
own  parlor  would  have  caused  him  to 
shoot  or  stab  the  actor  on  the  spot — 
^m  this  high-priced  box  sees  in  a 
cheaper  place  the  new  clerk  of  his  store, 
and  is  led  to  ask  questions  about  his 
habits,  and  wonders  how,  on  the  salary 
the  house  pays  him,  he  can  do  aa  he 
does.  Edward,  to  recover  his  physical 
vigor  and  finances,  stopped  awhile,  and 
spent  a  few  more  evenings  examining 
the  chromo  on  the  wall,  and  counting 
the  matches  in  the  match-box. 

'*  Confound  it  I "  cried  the  young  man, 
*' I  cannot  stand  this  life  any  longer, 
and  I  must  go  out  and  see  the  world." 
The  same  young  men,  and  others  of  a 
now  larger  acquaintance,  are  ready  to 
escort  him.  There  is  never  any  lack 
of  such  guidance.  If  a  man  wants  to 
go  the  whole  round  of  sin,  he  oan  find 
plenty  to  take  him,  a  whole  regiment 
who  knows  the  way.  But  after  awhile 
Edward's  money  is  all  gone. 

He  has  received  his  salary  again  and 
again,  but  it  was  spent  before  he  got  it, 
borrowing  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there.  What  shall  he  do  now  ?  Why, 
he  has  seen  in  his  rounds  of  the  gam- 
bling table  men  who  put  down  a  dollar 
and  took  up  ten,  put  down  a  hundred 
and  took  up  a  thousand.  Why  not  he? 
To  reconstruct  his  finances  he  takes  a 
hand  and  wins  ;  is  so  pleased  he  takes 
another  hand  and  wins  ;  is  in  a  frenzy 
of  delight,  and  takes  another  hand  and 
loses  all. 

When  he  first  came  to  the  city  Ed- 
ward was  disposed  to  keep  Sunday  in 
quietness,  reading  a  little,  and  going 
occasionally  to  hear  a  sermon.  Now, 
Sunday  is  a  day  of  carousal.  He  is  so 
full  of  intoxicants  by  11  o'clock  in  the 
day,  he  staggers  into  one  of  the  licensed 
rum-holes  of  the  city. 

Some  morning,  Edward,  his  breath 
stenchful  with  rum,  takes  his  place  in 
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the  store.  He  is  not  fit  to  be  there. 
He  is  listless  or  silly  or  impertinent,  or 
in  some  way  incompetent,  and  a  mes- 
senger comes  to  him  and  says,  "The 
firm  desire  to  see  yon  in  the  private  of- 
fice." 

The  gentleman  in  the  private  office 
says. 

<*  Edward,  we  will  not  need  yon  any 
more.  We  owe  you  a  little  money  for 
services  since  we  paid  yon  last,  and 
here  it  is." 

'*  What  is  the  matter?  "  says  the  yonng 
man.  *<  I  cannot  understand  this.  Have 
I  done  anything  ?  " 

The  reply  is:  *'We  do  not  wish  any 
words  with  yon.  Oar  engagement  with 
each  other  is  ended." 

**Out  of  employment  I "  What  does 
that  mean  to  a  good  young  man  ?  It 
means  opportunity  to  get  another  and 
perhaps  a  better  place.  It  means  op- 
portunity for  mental  improvement  and 
preparation  for  higher  work.  "  Out  of 
employment  I "  What  does  that  mean 
to  a  dissipated  young  man  ?  It  means 
a  lightning  express  train  on  a  down 
grade  on  the  Grand  Trunk  to  Perdition. 

It  is  now  only  five  years  since  Ed- 
ward came  to  town.  He  used  to  write 
home  once  a  week  at  the  longest  He 
has  not  written  home  for  three  months. 
"What  can  be  the  matter?  "  say  the  old 
people  at  home.  One  Saturday  morning 
the  father  puts  on  the  best  apparel  of 
his  wardrobe,  and  goes  to  the  city  to 
find  out. 

*'0h,  he  has  not  been  here  for  a  long 
while,"  say  the  gentlemen  of  the  firm. 
**  Your  son,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  on  the 
wrong  track." 

The  old  father  goes  hunting  him  from 
place  to  place,  and  comes  suddenly 
upon  him  that  night  in  a  place  of 
abandonment. 

The  father  says  :  "My  son,  come  with 
me.  Your  mother  has  sent  me  to  bring 
you  home.  I  hear  you  are  out  of  money 
and  good  clothes,  and  you  know  as 
long  as  we  live  you  can  have  a  home. 
Come  right  away,"  he  says,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  young  man*s  shoulder. 

In  angry  tone,  Ed  ward  replies:  '*Take 
your  hands  off  me  I  Yow  mind  your  own 


business !  I  will  do  as  I  please !  Take 
your  hands  off  me,  or  I  will  strike  you 
down !  Yon  go  your  way,  and  I  will  go 
mine  I " 

That  Saturday  night,  or  rather  Sun- 
day morning— for  it  was  by  this  time 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning^the  father 
goes  to  the  city  home  of  Nicholas,  and 
rings  the  bell,  and  rings  again  and 
again,  and  it  seems  as  if  no  answer 
would  be  given;  but  after  awhile  a  win- 
dow is  hoisted  and  a  voice  cries,  "Who's 
there  ?  ' 

<*It  is  I,"  says  the  old  man. 

"Why,  father,  is  that  you?  ' 

In  a  minute  the  door  is  opened  and 
the  son  says,  "  What  in  the  world  has 
brought  you  to  the  city  at  this  hour  of 
the  night?' 

"Oh  I  Edward  has  brought  me  here. 
I  feared  your  mother  would  go  stark 
crazy,  not  hearing  from  him,  and  I  find 
out  that  it  is  worse  with  him  than  I 
suspected." 

<<  Yes,"  said  Nicholas,  "I  had  not  the 
heart  to  write  you  anything  about  it. 
I  have  tried  my  best  with  him,  and  all 
in  vain.  But  it  is  after  two  o'clock," 
says  Nicholas  to  his  father,  "and  I  will 
take  you  to  a  bed." 

On  a  comfortable  couch  in  that  house 
the  old  father  lies  down  coaxing  sleep 
for  a  few  hours,  but  no  sleep  comes. 
Whose  house  is  it  ?  That  of  his  son, 
Nicholas.  The  fact  is,  that  Nicholas, 
soon  after  coming  to  the  city,  became 
indispensable  in  the  commercial  estab- 
lishment where  he  was  placed.  He 
knew,  what  few  persons  know,  that 
while  in  all  departments  of  business 
and  mechanism  and  art,  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  people  of  ordinary  application 
and  ordinary  diligence,  there  is  a  great 
scarcity,  and  always  has  been  a  great 
scarcity,  of  people  who  excel.  Plenty 
of  people  to  do  things  poorly  or  toler- 
ably well,  but  very  few  clerks,  or  busi- 
ness men,  or  mechanics,  who  can  do 
splendidly  well.  Appreciating  this, 
Nicholas  had  resolved  to  do  so  grandly 
that  the  business  firm  could  not  do 
without  him.  Mwa^^^  \A.  \iX%  ^'Wife  ^ 
\\tt\e  atlw  ft^^TsXio^i  V^^  ^Ks^v^  ^>s^  «*-- 
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purchasing  as  to  those  who  made  large 
parchases.  He  drank  no  wine,  for  he 
saw  it  was  the  empoisonment  of  malti- 
tades;  and  when  any  one  asked  him  to 
take  something,  he  said  ''No**  with  the 
peculiar  intonation  that  meant  no.  His 
conversation  was  always  as  pnre  as  if 
his  sisters  had  been  listening. 

He  went  to  no  place  of  amusement 
where  he  would  be  ashamed  to  die.  He 
never  betted  or  gambled,  even  at  a 
church  fair  I  When  he  was  at  the  board- 
ing-house, after  he  had  got  all  the  ar- 
tistic development  he  could  possibly 
receive  from  the  chromo  on  the  wall,  he 
began  to  study  that  which  would  help 
him  to  promotion — study  penmanship, 
study  biographies  of  successful  men; 
or  went  forth  to  places  of  innocent 
amusement  and  to  Young  Men*s  Chris- 
tian Associations,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  be  found  at  a  church  prayer-meeting. 
He  rose  from  position  to  position  and 
from  one  salary  to  another  salary. 

Only  five  years  in  town  and  yet  he 
has  rented  his  own  house,  or  a  suito  of 
rooms,  not  very  large,  but  a  home  large 
enough  in  its  happiness  to  be  a  type  of 
heaven.  In  the  morning,  as  the  old 
father,  with  handkerchief  in  hand, 
comes  crying  downstairs  to  the  table, 
there  are  four  persons,  one  for  each  side; 
the  young  man,  and  opposite  to  him  the 
best  blessing  that  a  God  of  infinito 
goodness  can  bestow,  nanlely,  a  good 
wife;  and,  on  another  side,  the  high 
chair  filled  with  dimpled  and  rollicking 
glee,  that  makes  the  grandfather  oppo- 
site smile  outside,  while  he  has  a  broken 
heart  within. 

Well,  as  I  said,  it  was  Sabbath,  and 
Nicholas  and  his  father,  knowing  that 
there  is  no  place  so  appropriate  for  a 
troubled  soul  as  the  house  of  God,  find 
their  way  to  chnrch.  It  is  communion 
day,  and  what  is  the  old  man's  surprise 
to  see  his  son  pass  down  the  aisle  with 
one  of  the  silver  chalices,  showing  him 
to  be  a  church  official.  The  fact  was, 
that  Nicholas  from  the  start  in  city  life 
honored  God,  and  God  had  honored 
him.  When  the  first  wave  of  city  tempta- 
tion struck  him,  he  had  felt  the  need  of 
dirine  guidance  and  divine  proteclion, 


and  in  prayer  had  sought  a  regenerated 
heart,  and  had  obtained  thai  mightiest 
of  all  armor,  that  mightiest  of  all  pro- 
tection, that  mightiest  of  all  reinforce- 
ments, the  multipotent  and  omnipotent 
grace  of  Gk>d,  and  you  might  as  well 
throw  a  thistle  down  against  Gibraltar, 
expecting  to  destroy  it,  as,  with  all  the 
combined  temptations  of  earth  and  hell, 
try  to  overthrow  a  young  man  who  can 
truthfully  say,  '*  God  is  my  refuge  and 
strength." 

But  that  Sabbath  afternoon,  while  in 
the  back  room,  Nicholas  and  his  father 
are  talking  over  any  attempt  at  the  re- 
clamation of  Edward,  there  is  a  ringing 
of  the  door-bell  and  a  man  with  the  uni- 
form of  a  policeman  stands  there,  and  a 
man  with  some    embarrassment,  and 
some  halting,  and  in  a  roundabout  way 
says,  that  in  a  fight  in  some  low  haunt 
of  the  city  Edward  had  been  hurt.    He 
says  to  Nicholas:  "I  heard  that  he  was 
some  relation  of  yours." 
••Hurt?  Ifi  he  badly  hurt?- 
*•  Yes;  very  badly  hurt." 
••Is  the  wound  morUl  ?" 
••Yes;  it  is  mortal.    To  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  sir,'*  says  the  policeman, 
••  although  I  can  hardly  bear  to  tell  yon, 
he  is  dead."- 

•*  Dead  !"  cries  Nicholas.  And  by  this 
time  the  whole  family  are  in  the  hall- 
way. The  father  says:  ••  Just  as  I  feared. 
It  will  kill  his  mother  when  she  hears 
of  it.  Oh,  my  son,  my  son !  Would  to 
God  I  had  died  for  thee !  Oh,  my  son, 
my  son  !'* 

••Wash  off  the  wounds,"  says  Nicholas, 
•<  and  bring  him  right  here  to  my  house, 
and  let  there  be  all  respect  and  gentle- 
ness shown  him.  It  is  the  last  we  can 
do  for  him." 

Oh,  what  obsequies  !  The  next-door 
neighbors  hardly  knew  what  was  going 
on;  but  Nicholas  and  the  father  and 
mother  knew.  Out  of  the  Christian  and 
beautiful  home  of  the  one  brother  is 
carried  the  dissolute  brother.  No  word 
of  blame  uttered.  No  harsh  thing  said. 
On  a  bank  of  camellias  is  spelled  out 
the  word  •*  Brother."  Hud  the  prodigal 
been  true  and  pure  and  noble  in  life. 
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have  been  carried  forth  with  more  ten- 
derness, or  slept  in  a  more  beantifal 
casket,  or  been  deposited  in  3  more 
beantifnl  garden  of  the  dead.  Amid 
the  loosened  tnrf  the  brothers  who  left 
the  connfry  for  city  life  five  years  be- 
fore now  part  forever.  The  last  scene 
ot  the  fifth  act  of  an  awful  tragedy  of  hnman 
life  is  ended. 

What  made  the  difference  between 
these  two  young  men  ?  Beligion.  The 
one  depended  on  himself,  the  other  de- 
pended on  God.  They  started  from  the 
same  home,  had  the  same  opportu- 
nities of  education,  arrived  in  the  city 
on  the  same  day,  and,  if  there  is  any 
difference,  Edward  had  the  advantage, 
for  he  was  brighter  and  quicker,  and  all 
the  neighbors  prophesied  greater  suc- 
cess for  him  than  for  Nicholas.  But, 
behold,  and  wonder  at  the  tremendous 
secret ! 

Voices  come  up  out  of  this  audience 
and  say,  "Did  you  know  these  broth- 
ers?" "Yes,  knew  them  well."  Did 
you  know  their  parents?"  "Yes;  inti- 
mately." *<  What  was  the  city,  what  the 
street,  what  the  last  names  of  these 
young  men  ?  You  have  excited  our  cu- 
riosity; now  tell  us  all." 

I  will.  Nothing  in  these  characters 
is  fictitious  except  the  names.  They  are 
in  every  city,  and  in  every  street  of  every 
city,  and  in  every  country.  Not  two  of 
them,  but  ten  thousand.  Aye,  aye! 
Right  before  me  to-day,  and  on  either 
side  of  me,  and  above  me,  they  sit  and 
stand,  the  invulnerable  through  re- 
ligions defence  and  the  blasted  of  city 
allurements.  Those  who  shall  have 
longevity  in  beautiful  homes,  and  others 
who  shall  have  early  graves  of  infamy, 
and  I  am  here  to-day  in  the  name  of 
Almighty  God  to  give  you  the  choice 
of  the  two  characters,  the  two  histdries, 
the  two  experiences,  the  two  destinies, 
the  two  worlds,  the  two  eternities. 

!Standing  with  you  at  the  forks  of  the 
road  something  makes  me  think  that  if 
to-day  I  set  before  the  people  the  ter- 
mini of  the  two  roads,  they  will  all  of 
them  take  the  right  one.  There  are  be- 
fore me  in  this  house  and  in  the  invisi- 
ble back  of  this — for  journalism  bas 


generously  given  me  every  week  full 
opportunity  to  address  the  people  in 
all  the  towns  and  cities  of  Christendom 
— I  say  in  the  visible  and  invisible  au- 
dience, there  are  many  who  have  not 
fully  made  up  their  minds  which  road 
to  take.  '*  Come  with  us  !"  cry  all  the 
voices  of  righteousness.  *'  Come  with 
as  !"  cry  all  the  voices  of  sin. 

Now,  the  trouble  is  that  many  make 
disgraceful  surrender.  As  we  all  know, 
there  is  honorable  and  dignified  sur- 
render, as  when  a  small  host  yields  to 
superior  numbers.  It  is  no  humiliation 
for  a  thousand  men  to  yield  to  ten 
thousand.  It  is  better  than  to  keep  on 
when  there- can  be  no  result  except  that 
of  massacre.  But  those  who  surrender 
to  sin  make  a  surrender  when  on  their 
side  they  have  enough  reserve  forces  to 
rout  all  the  armies  of  Perdition,  whether 
led  on  by  what  a  demonographer  calls 
Belial,  or  Beelzebub,  or  Apollyon,  or 
Abaddon,  or  Ariel. 

We  have  talked  so  much  the  last  few 
weeks  about  the  abdication  of  Alexander 
of  Bulgaria,  but  what  a  paltry  throne 
was  that  from  which  the  unhappy  king  . 
descended  compared  with  the  abdica- 
tion of  that  young  man,  or  middle-aged 
man,  or  old  man,  who  quits  the  throne 
of  his  opportunity  and  turns  his  back 
upon  a  heavenly  throne,  and  tramps  off 
into  ignominy  and  everlasting  exile  1 
That  is  an  abdication  enough  to  shake 
a  universe.  In  Persia  they  will  not  have 
a  blind  man  on  the  throne,  and  when  a 
reigning  monarch  is  jealous  of  some  am- 
bitious relative,  he  has  his  eyes  extin- 
guished so  that  he  cannot  possibly  ever 
come  to  crowning.  And  that  suggests 
the  difference  between  the  way  sin  and 
divine  g^race  takes  hold  of  a  man.  The 
former  blinds  him  so  he  may  never  reach 
a  throne,  while  the  latter  illumines  the 
blind  that  he  may  take  coronation. 

Why  this  sermon  ?  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  our  city  life  is  destroying 
too  many  young  men.  There  comes,  in 
every  September  and  October,  a  large 
influx  of  those  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  New  York 
and  JJrooWtjn  datxvn.  al  \wia\.  a\^\oMA<vfsA.  ^^ 
IKcm  e^jtnj  \|«aT.    'I^clc^  ^t^  ^St^^^'fi^^^  ^'*^ 
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and  down  with  no  more  oompuneiion 
than  that  with  which  a  ooal-heaver 
fooops  the  anthracite  into  a  dark  cellar. 
What  with  the  wine  cap  and  the  gam- 
bler's dice,  and  the  scarlet  enchantress, 
no  young  roan  without  the  grace  of  God 
is  safe  ten  minutes. 

There  is  much  discassion  about  which 
is  the  worst  city  of  the  continent.  Some 
•ay  New  York,  some  say  New  Orleans, 
same  say  Chicago,  some  say  St.  Looiii. 
What  I  hare  to  say  is,  yon  cannot  make 
much  comparison  between  the  infinities, 
and  in  all  oar  cities  the  temptation 
seems  infinite.  We  keep  a  great  many 
mills  running  day  and  night.  No  rice 
mills  or  cotton  mills.  Not  mills  of  corn 
or  wheat,  but  mills  for  grinding  up  men. 
Such  are  all  the  grog-shops,  licensed 
and  unlicensed.  Such  are  all  the  gam- 
bling saloons.  Such  are  all  the  houses 
of  infamy.  And  we  do  the  work  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  we  turn  out  a  new  grist 
eTery  hour,  and  grind  up  warm  hearts 
and  clear  heads;  and  the  earth  about 
a  cider  mill  is  not  more  saturated 
with  the  beverage  than  the  ground 
about  all  these  mind-destrovios  insti- 
tutions  is  saturated  with  the  blood  of 
victims. 

We  say  toLonglslan.l  neighborhoods 
and  villages,  **  Send  us  more  supply;" 
and  to  Westchester  and  Ulster  and  all 
the  other  counties  of  New  York,  **Send 
us  more  men  and  women  to  put  under 
11.0  wheels."  Give  us  full  chance,  and 
we  could  grind  up  in  the  municipal  mill 
five  hundred  a  day.  We  have  enough 
machinery;  we  have  enough  men  who 
can  run  them.  Give  us  more  homos  to 
crush !  Give  us  more  parental  hearts 
to  pulverize  !  Put  into  the  hopper  the 
wardrobes  and  the  family  Bibles,  and 
the  livelihoods  of  wives  and  children. 
Give  us  more  material  for  these  mighty 
mills,  which  are  wet  with  tears  and  sul- 
phurous with  woe,  and  trembling  with 
the  earthquakes  of  an  incensed  God, 
who  will,  unless  our  cities  repent,  cover 
us  up  as  quick  and  as  deep  as  in  August 
of  the  year  79  Vesuvius  avalanched 
Herculaueum. 

Oh,  man  and  woman,  ponder  the  path 
of  thy  feetl    See  which  way  you  at© 


going.  Will  yon  hare  tba  destiny  of 
Edward  or  Nicholas?  On  this  sacra- 
mental day,  when  the  bamiahed  chal- 
ices stand  in  the  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple, atart  from  the  foot  of  the  cross  for 
usefulness  and  heaven.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  after  Ciesar  was  slain  and  his  twen- 
ty-three wounds  had  been  displayed  to 
the  people,  arousing  an  uncontrollable 
excitement,  and  the  body  of  the  dead 
conqueror,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
had  been  put  upon  the  funeral  pile,  and 
the  flames  arose,  people  rushed  up,  took 
from  the  blazing  mass  torches,  with 
which  they  ran  through  the  city,  crying 
the  glory  of  the  assassinated  ruler  and 
the  shame  of  his  assassinators.  On  this 
sacramental  day,  when  the  five  bleed- 
ing wounds  of  Christ,  your  king,  are 
shown  to  you,  and  the  fires  of  his  earthly 
suffering  blaze  before  your  imagination, 
each  one  of  you  take  a  torch  and  start 
heaven  ward --a  torch  with  light  for  your- 
self and  light  for  others;  for  the  race  that 
starts  at  the  cross  en-Is  at  the  throne. 
While  the  twenty-three  wounds  of  Gnsar 
wrought  nothing  but  the  consternation 
of  the  people,  from  the  five  wounds  of 
our  Conqueror  flows  a  transforming 
power  to  make  all  the  uncounted  mil- 
lions who  will  accept  it,  forever  happy 
and  forever  free. 

JUDAS. 

By  H.  F.  Smith,  D.D.  [Baptist], 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Have  I  not  cJioaen  you  twelve  and  one  of 

you  is  a  devU?  dc— John  vi:  70,  71. 

Did  Christ  know  the  character  of  this 
man  of  Kerioth?  John  ii:  24,  25;  John 
xiii:  11. 

A  number  of  questions  will  suggest 
themselves;  but  we  note  only  the  brief 
account  given  in  the  Bible. 

L  The  Development  of  his  Depbav- 
ity. 

As  treasurer,  he  develops  selfishness, 
avarice,  thievishness :  a  iypiC'il  defaulter. 
The  anointing  at  Bethany  showed  Satan 
in  possession.  Conference  with  the 
chief  priests,  and  the  compact  with 
them.  The  upper  room,  the  betrayer 
revealed.    The  kiss,  and  the  cowardly 
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II.  His  Dbkadful  Death. 

Tbe  acooants  in  Matthew  and  Acts 
are  not  contradictory:  one  is  supple- 
mental to  tbe  other.  OontAcHony  remone, 
8X7ICIDB.    Matt,  xzviii :  3-5. 

in.  His  Dolkful  Destint. 

Matt,  zxvi:  24.  <' Own  piaox.**  The 
two  Scripture  hints  indicate  his  dark 
doom. 

Bemabks. 

1.  This  hdrayer  a  minister.  Official 
prominence  has  special  dangers.  Hier- 
archies have  been  traitors,  in  destroy- 
ing foundation  doctrines,  and  individ- 
uals have  pierced  Christ  in  the  house  of 
His  friends. 

2.  But  tbe  loyal  far  outnumber  the 
betrayers.  Do  not  forget  the  faithful 
standard-bearers. 

3.  A  warning  to  all  against  making 
worldly  gain  out  of  professed  godliness. 
Let  avarice  be  shunned. 

4.  Each  impenitent  sinner  will  haye 
his  "ou)/i  place.**  Remorse  will  be  his 
constant  companion. 

5.  Contrast  the  joy  in  prospect  of  de- 
parture which  a  loyal  faith  yields.  2 
Tim.  iv:  6-8. 


^^•i 


TBAKS?OBMINa  FOWSB  OF  THE  DI7INS 

IDEAL. 
Bt  Eev.  James  L.  Eldebdioe  [Methodist 

Pbotestaut],  St.  Michael's,  Md. 
But  ice  allf  wUh  openfae*.  beholding  as  in  a 
glass  the  gl/ry  of  the  Lord,  are  changed 
into  (he  same  imige  from  glory  to  glory, 
—2  Cor.  iii:  18. 
I.  How  Chabacteb  is  to  be  Tsans- 

rOBMED. 

By  beholding  the  *' glory  of  the 
Lord." 

1.  Character  develops  according  to 
the  pattern  of  some  ideal. 

2.  The  nobler  the  ideal  the  nobler 
the  man.,  and  the  grander  the  man  the 
grander  the  ideal  he  is  capable  of  cher- 
iHbing.  Man  and  his  ideal  reciprocally 
iuflueuce  each  other. 

3.  Christ  is  the  Divine  ideaL  There 
is  no  higher. 

(a)  Looking  at  Him  we  first  see  our 
true  condition,  are  enlightened  as  to 
our  moral  deformities.  ' 

(&)  Looking  at  Him  we  behold  wbat 


perfection  is,  our  unloveliness  fades, 
our  ideal  towers,  and  we  become  trans- 
formed. 

XL  The  Pboobisbivb  Cbabactbb  or 
THIS  Tbavsfobmation. 

'*  From  glory  to  glory." 

1.  From  death  of  sin  to  glory  of  a  new 
life.    "New  creature.** 

2.  From  the  new  birth  to  tbe  glory  of 
Christ-likeness. 

3.  From  the  glory  of  Christian  expe- 
rience to  the  glory  of  Christian  reward 
hereafter.  <*  Exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.** 

TES  SALOON-ZES?E&'S  LSD8S&. 
By  Bey.  Louis  Albbbt  Banks  (Meth- 
odist), Boston,  Mass. 
Be  not  among  winebibbers . . .  For  the  drunk' 
ard  .  .  .  shall  come  to  poverty,  .  .  Who 
hath  VDoe?  etc—TioY,  xxiii:  20,  21,  29. 
The  Saloon  is  Db.  to — 

1.  Babblings. 

2.  Redness  of  eyes, 

3.  Poverty. 

4.  Contentions  and  WonndB. 

5.  Stupidity. 

6.  Social  vice. 

7.  Sorrow. 

8.  Woe. 

Cb.  bt    , 

Add  it  all  up,  put  with  it  that  un- 
known quantity  of  nameless  horror,  **  A 
drunkard's  hell,'*  and  ask  if  any  other 
business  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
a  single  day  with  a  ledger  account  like 
this. 

ANABGHZSTS  IN  TES  QOVEBXWENT 

OF  60D. 

Bt  BeV.F.  J.  MUNOT  [CONOSEGATIONAli], 

Ltnn,  Mass. 

Look  unio  me  and  be  ye  saved  aU  ye  ends 

of  the  eartL — Isaiah  xlv:  22. 

1.  The  Anarchists  are  sinners  against 
the  Government  and  condemned  to  die. 

2.  Sinners  are  Anarchists  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  God  and  condemned  to  die. 

3.  Anarchists  are  sinners  against  the 
Government  and  worthy  of  death. 

4.  Sinners  are  Anarchists  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  God  and  worthy  of  dealVv. 

5.  T\ie  Qio^^t\i\xi«tL\i  \CkaiBA"«^  t^^  \its^ 

T\B\OIi  lot  Wl^  «82«%X:ViTi.  0\  K3iSfit'2Q:V8X%. 
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ning  for  the  winter.  All  true  belieyeni, 
we  may  hope,  desire  to  see  God*s  stately 
steppiDgs  in  the  sanctuary.  *'Lord, 
wilt  Thou  not  renve  ns  again  ?'*  is  the 
prayer  that  is  going  np  from  many  a 
burdened  heart  and  many  a  praying 
circle.  Let  all  such  take  home  the 
lesson  of  this  topic. 

I.  That  Special  Pbxpabation  is  nx- 

CI88ABT  rOB  A  SpXGIAL  WoBK  OF  GrAOX, 
WHSTHSB  IT  BS  IN  THE  ImDITIDUAL 
HXABT,  OB  IN  THB  ChUBOH. 

God  himself  recognizes  this  fact  in 
His  promise8,and  in  the  economy  of  His 
providence.  As  thy  day  is,  so  shaU  thy 
strtngth  66.  He  calls  to  no  duty,  whether 
in  the  way  of  performance  or  endur- 
ance, that  He  is  not  ready  to  impart  the 
requisite  ability  to  perform  it  to  His 
acceptance  and  glory. 

If  a  '*  reviral  *'  blessing  is  desired,  (a) 
a  preparation  of  the  hiMri  is  demanded, 
that  it  may  enter  heartily  into  God's 
work.  (&)  The  life,  too,  needs  searching 
and  cleansing— *' purged  of  sin,"  as 
with  Isaiah.  (c)  The  ** stumbling- 
blocks"  must  be  removed,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  may  have  free  course, 
(d)  A  spirit  of  prayer  and  renewed 
consecration  must  be  sought  with  im- 
portunate «nd  persistent  supplicAtion. 

II.  Thb  BiiEssED  Results  of  the 
"Work  will  be  Laboelt  Pboportioned 

TO  THE  CUABAOTEB  AND  DeOBEE  OF  THE 
PREPABATION. 

(a)  The  soul  that  seeks  and  obtains 
a  full  preparation  will  enter  with  joy 
into  the  work,  and  receive  a  special  and 
full  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(&)  The  soul  that  fails  to  seek  and  get 
a  fall  measure  of  preparation  will  re- 
ceive only  a  partial  blessing:  '*  measure 
for  measure." 

(c)  While  the  soul  that  fails  to  pre- 
pare for  the  day  of  merciful  visitation 
is  sure  to  be  passed  by  and  will  not 
share  in  the  blessing.  His  fleece  will 
gather  no  dew. 


November  17. — Chbistian  Hsboism. — 
Daniel  iii:  18. 

The  service  of  Ghrist  demands  hero- 
ism of  the  truest  and  highest  kind. 
This  world  is  radically  hostile  to  Ohiist 


and  His  religion,  and  no  disciple,  in 
any  age  or  land,  can  be,  in  all  things 
and  at  all  times,  (tim  to  His  Master,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and  not  en- 
counter opposition  and  obstaelesthat  will 
demand  the  very  highest  type  of  heroism 
to  meet  and  overcome.  Examples  of  the 
sublimest  heroism  are  not'wanting  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  We  have  such  in 
Noah,  in  building  the  Ark;  in  Abraham, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  in  Daniel;  in 
the  three  Hebrew  worthies;  in  Paul,  and 
the  other  disciples;  in  the  long  line  of 
the  prophets,  martyrs  and  witnesses  to 
the  truth,  and  in  the  lives  of  such 
missionaries  as  Brainerd,3furtyn,Carey, 
Judson,  Morrison,  and  Harriet  NewelL 
And  in  the  grand  roll  of  honor,  read  off 
in  the  final  day,  will  be  found  the 
names  of  untold  thousands  of  true 
heroes,  whose  deeds  were  never  recog- 
nized on  earth — men  and  women,  who, 
in  humble  life,  or  in  private  stations, 
away  from  the  observation  of  men, 
heroically  endured  and  wrought  for 
the  Master,  and  won  a  crown  as  bright 
as  any  worn  by  martyr-saint  I 

Never  was  there  grtaUr  need  oi  Gkris^ 
tvan  Heroism  than  at  the  present  time. 

I.  In  THE  Pulpit.  The  tide  of 
change,  of  insidious  and  seductive 
error,  of  wordliness  and  spiritual  de- 
clension, is  rising  high  and  beating 
fearfully  against  the  old  foundations  of 
faith,  and  spirituality,  and  a  godly 
life.  The  pnlpit  of  to-day  is  assailed 
by  more  potent  and  dangerous  influ- 
ences than  if  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
fiery  persecution.  To  stand  flrm  for 
God  and  truth,  and  '*the  simplicity  that 
is  in  Christ,"— to  lift  high  the  banner 
of  righteousness  and  wage  uncompro- 
mising war  with  sin  and  error  in  every 
form — requires  the  heroism  of  apostles 
and  martyrs.  Wuuld  to  God  our  pul- 
pits everywhere,  in  city  and  country, 
responded  to  the  demand  ! 

n.  In  all  the  walks  of  pbfvate 
Chbistian  life.  This  is  a  day  that  puts 
to  a  severe  test  the  fidelity  of  the  heart 
to  Christ.  Ob.  there  are  so  many  false 
Christs  in  the  world,  false  standards 
of  duty,  counterfeit   experiences,  ''ly- 
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and  declensions,  and  so  mnoh  "  con- 
formity to  the  world/*  and  worship  of 
*<  mammon/'  and  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ard of  disci pleship,  that  to  mett  the 
fuil  demands  of  ChrUtt  -  likeness  and 
Chrisfs  service  calls  for  mor6  heroism 
than  it  would  to  face  the  stake  I  Alas 
how  little  of  it,  comparatively,  do  we 
see! 
III.  In  thb  Gbbat  Misstonabt  Wobk, 

TO  WHICH  QOD  18    OAIiUNO  BIS    PEOPLE. 

Never  was  there  such  a  call— never  unch 
a  harvest  waiting  to  be  gathered  1  But 
the  men,  the  consecrated  spirit,  the 
heavenly  anointing,  the  means  neces- 
sary—where are  they  ?  If^  at  the  load 
trnmpet-call  that  is  now  ringing  ont 
over  the  Church,  a  million  saints,  of  the 
spirit  of  Paul  and  Martyn  and  Brainerd 
and  Jadson  and  Mrs.  Jndson  and 
Harriet  Newell,  were  to  come  forward 
and  take  hold  of  the  work,  in  a  single 
generation  the  Millennium  would  be 
ushered  in 

lY.  In  the  icABT  OF  Business.  Ter- 
rible is  the  strain  here,  and  how  many 
fail  and  go  down  in  the  awful  wreck 
and  ruin  of  character,  many  of  them, 
too,  bearing  the  name  of  Christ ;  and 
all  because  they  have  not  true  manli- 
ness, true  courage,  to  face  temptation 
and  dinaster — have  not  heroism  suffi- 
cient to  live  up  to  the  principles  of 
righteousness. 

y.  In  Pubug   life,  in   Pounos,  nt 

ALL       PLACES      OF      HONOB     AND      TBXJST. 

Heroism  is  here  demanded,  and  heroism 
of  the  genuine  stamp.  Dare  to  do  right, 
though  office  be  lost,  or  election  fail, 
or  poverty  come,  or  clamor  assail.  To 
do  right  is  to  win !  To  do  or  connive  at 
wrong  is  to  lose,  always  I 


Nov.  24, — Sat  not  foub  months  and 
THEN  COMETH  Habvest.— John  Iv:  35, 
38;  Matt,  ix:  37. 

Ovdf  in  His  gracious  and  providential 
preparation,  has  alwiys  been  in  (idvance 
of  the  faith  and  work  of  hispe  pie. 

So  was  it  when  Christ  spoke  these 
memorable  words.  His  disciples  were 
loaitihg  for  the  harvest  to  ripen  in  the 
future.  But  the  Master  bade  them 
*' Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the 


HeAds;  for  they  are  vohUe  already  to  har^ 
vest:* 

So  has  it  ever  been  :  so  will  it  ever 
be.  Whenever  and  wherever  Qod*8 
people  have  a  mind  to  work,  and  in 
flEuth  and  prayer  enter  upon  it — be  it 
at  home,  or  in  some  distant  field— they 
are  sure  to  find  that  Gk>d  has  been  be- 
fore them  there,  shaping  and  directing 
in  the  way  of  preparation.  Often  the 
field  is  found  **  white  already  to  har- 
vest," and  they  have  only  to  put  in  the 
sickle  and  reap  it* 

And  in  no  former  period  of  the 
world  has  this  principle  of  God*s  provi- 
dence received  more  signal  illustrations 
than  in  our  own  age.  Qo  where  the 
missionary  may — in  any  land  or  isle  in 
heathendom— he  finds  that  God  has 
strangely  and  wonderfully  anticipaied 
him.  As  it  was  when  our  American 
missionaries  landed  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  doubtful  of  their  reception:  to 
their  joy  and  surprise  they  found  there 
had  just  been  an  uprising  of  the  people, 
who  had  cast  away  their  idols  and  were 
*'  waiting  for  a  new  religion  !  '*  And 
marvels  as  great  are  repeated  every 
year  in  other  lands,  as  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  other  fields,  showing  that 
the  €k>d  of  Missions  is  abroad  in  aU 
lands,  preparing  the  way,  planting  the 
seed,  ripening  the  harvest,  and  sound- 
ing the  trumpet  in  the  ear  of  the  uni- 
versal Church,  '*Lift  up  your  eyes  and 
look  on  the  fields;  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest" 

Since  I  began  the  preparation  of  this 
month's  Prayer-Meeting  Service,  there 
has  come  to  me  from  the  Messrs.  Car- 
ters a  small  volume  entitled  "The 
Crisis  of  Missions."  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  beloved  brother  who  prepares 
*<The  Missionary  Field"  for  this  Re- 
view. I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  to 
our  readers  the  substance  of  it— the 
condensed  and  stirring  facts  and  ap- 
peals along  the  line  of  this  lesson,  and 
be  able  to  echo  the  trumpet-peal  by 
which  the  author  summons  Gk)d*s  peo- 
ple to  enter  in  and  possess  the  land— to 
rally,  in  force  and  in  faith  and  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  go  forth  at 
once  to  the  conquest  of  **t\iA  "sr^ss^V^ 
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for  Christ.  Sorely  if  the  inspiration 
and  the  force  of  this  "  Crisis  of  Mis- 
sions/' vere  imbibed  and  felt  by  the 
whole  sacramental  host,  there  would  be 
a  mighty  uprising,  a  grand  anointing, 
and  a  holy  crusade  to  storm  the  king- 
dom of  darkness  all  along  the  line,  and 
speedily  add  the  crown  of  earth  to 
Christ's  many  crowns ! 

Practical  Application,  We  have  space 
to  indicate  only  two  lines  of  it 

1.  In  the  way  of  reproof,  Christ's 
words  were  words  of  faithful,  solemn 
rebuke  to  His  disciples.  And  Qod's 
providences  administer  the  same  rebuke, 
and  with  infinitely  greater  emphasis,  to 
His  whole  Church  in  these  latter  days. 
Never  were  His  marvelous  workings 
throughout  heathendom  so  manifest  as 
they  are  at  this  very  time.  ''Facts 
are  the  finger  of  God;"  and  can  there 


be  a  doubt  aa  to  the  dhndSoti  that  Finger 
now  points;  or  as  to  the  tignifioanoB  of 
these  wondrous  interpositions  of  Provi- 
denoe?  And  yet,  how  few  ses  that 
Finger  stretched  across  the  sky;  or 
heed  th«  amazing  significance  of  God's 
wondrous  doings  before  the  eyes  of 
the  nations,  or  hear  His  trumpet-calls 
from  the  walls  of  our  modern  Zion ! 

2.  The  call  is  to  Prayer.  And  the 
call  comes  from  the  very  lips  of  the 
Master  himself,  and  in  His  own  em- 
phatic words,  and  is  enforced  by  ten 
thousand  occurring  facts  in  the  provi- 
dential world,'  and  by  all  the  light  of 
Prophecy  and  fievelation  focalised  at 
this  very  point : 

<<  The  harvest  indy  is  plenteofus,  hut  the 
laborers  are  few.  Pray  ye  iher^ore  Ike 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  wSU  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvesW* 


EOHILETIOS. 

COMDUCTSD  BT  PbOF.  J.  M.  HOPPIN,  D.D. 


1.  WiU  you  tfive  the  best  method  of  pre- 
paring  sermons,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  hooks,  commentaries,  sermoM, 
etc,  upon  the  theme  in  hand  f  How  much 
and  how  should  they  be  usai  f 

2.  How  much  may  one  use  another*s 
thought  wilhoxd  plagiarism,  and  without 
dwarfing  himself? 

3.  What  course  of  study  toould  you 
recommend  to  a  young  minister,  in  order  to 
develop  and  enlarge  his  mind  ?  Is  general 
reading  in  a  special  line  best  suited  for  this 
purpose? 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  general 
reading  in  theology,  philosophy  and 
ethics  which  is  useful  to  a  minister  for 
the  maintaining  of  the  intellectual  life 
and  the  solidifying  of  his  preaching, 
or,  in  Sydney  Smith's  terse  language, 
'*  what  is  needful  to  have  and  shameful 
to  want."  It  is  quite  easy  to  give  ad- 
vice that  one  does  not  himself  find  so 
easy  to  follow,  and  to  recommend  books 
that  one  does  not  himself  read ;  and  it  is 
likewise  absurd  to  expect  that  an  ordi- 
nary hard-working  pastor  can  carry  out 
so  extended  a  system  of  reading  as  a 
purely  scientific  or  literary  man  is  forced 
to  do;  for  the  minister  is  not  primarily 
a  learned  man,  since    the  very  chief 


Apostles  were  called  vnleamed  and  ig- 
norant men  {arSp,  dypdfifiarot  Mat 
IStoSrai);  although  it  was  added  '*and 
they  took  knowledge  of  them,  that 
they  had  been  with  Jesus.**  They  drew, 
indeed,  from  a  fountain  deeper  than 
books,  because  Christ  opened  to  their 
minds  things  divine,  and  revealed  that 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  more  inti- 
mate and  spiritual  than  lies  on  the  sur- 
face, like  intellectual  or  natural  knowl- 
edge. But,  for  all  this,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  unstudious  ministers,  as 
a  general  rule,  survive  their  usefulness 
in  the  pulpit;  and  there  is  at  least  one 
field  of  study  which  may  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  the  preacher,  to 
the  maker  of  real  sermons,  though 
even  here  there  is  room  for  exceptions, 
since  divine  truth  is  something  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  prophet  rather  than 
translated  by  the  scholar,  viz.  :  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
languages.  One  might  say,  that  a  min- 
ister should  never  dare  to  preach  on  a 
text  that  he  has  not  carefully  examined 
in  the  original;  yet  there  is  a  quaint 
story  told  of  John  Bunyan,  which  is 
not  without  instruction  to  the  arrogance 
of  the  mere  scholar;  one  of  this  class, 
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from  CambridgenniYer8ity,enoonntered 
the  anli censed  tinker  and  asked  him 
how  he,  not  haring  the  original  Scrip- 
tares,  had  the  hardihood  to  preach.  To 
this.  Banyan  answered  by  asking  the 
scholar  if  he  himself  had  the  originals, 
those  written  by  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles.   No,  bnt  he  had  what  he  knew  to 
be  tme  copies  of  the  originals.     <*  And 
I,"  said  Banyan,  <*belieye  the  English 
Bible  to  be  a  trae  copy  also;"  upon 
which  the  university  man  went  his  way; 
and  was  not   Banyan,   in    the    main, 
right  in  saying  that  the  plain  English 
Bible,  before  the  new  translations,  re- 
yisions  and  commentaries,  good  as  they 
are,  had  been  made,  contained  the  gos- 
pel of  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ  in  all  its 
spiritual  fullness   and  saying  power? 
But  for  the  preacher  to  plant  his  feet 
on  the  original  record,  as  on  a  rook,  is 
to  stand  more  firm.    He  should  teach 
his  people  this  truth,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  offended  when  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  is  discussed.     The  reality  and 
nsefulness    of   commentaries    may   be 
overstated,  but  the    value  of   exegesis 
for  purposes  of  instruction   cannot  be. 
Original  and  conscientious  exegesis  is 
becoming   more    and    more    the    only 
foundation  of  preaching  and  theology — 
the  preparing    of  those   living   stones 
which  the  reason  builds  into  the  har- 
monious structure  of  divine  science.  It 
is   for    this    cause  that    the    preacher 
should  be,   for  himself,  a  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scholar,  so  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  carry  forward  all  his  life  the  exeget- 
ical  study  of  the  whole  Scriptures.  His 
commentaries,   translations,    revisions, 
dictionaries,  grammars,  chrestomathies 
are  nothing  more  than  helps   to   this 
broad  study  of  the  Word,  by  which  the 
Scriptures  may  be  co-ordinated  and  com- 
pared with   themselves,  and  the  true 
*•  mind  of  the  Spirit  "  evolved.    Com- 
mentaries may  be  a  slavery  and  a  snare 
if  a  man  be  not  himself  an  accurate 
scholar,  able  to  judge,  or,   at  least,  to 
form  an  independent  opinion,  one  not 
only  drawn  from  the  grammatical  analy- 
sis of  a  passage,  but  from  the  survey  of 
a  book  and  of  the  complete  Scriptures, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  language  employed 


and  in  the  usage  of  words,  terms, 
and  ideas.  This  daily  systematic  study 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  car- 
ried through  long  periods,  and  the  pro- 
fessional life,  with  all  aids  of  learning 
possible,  fits  one  to  preach  better  than 
the  study  of  isolated  passages  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  sermons.  Topics 
for  preaching  will  spring  up  fresh  and 
abundant— they  will  be  like  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Divine  Spirit.  This  will 
make  the  full  and  spiritual  preacher, 
who  goes  to  draw  from  the  everlasting 
fountain.  The  minister  should  have 
enthusiasm  enough  to  pursue  this  sys- 
tematic study  by  himself,  setting  apart 
certain  hours  for  it,  but  he  also  may  be 
urged  on  by  association  with  his  breth- 
ren in  study  together  of  entire  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  and 
surely  young  ministers  may  thus,  by 
mutual  stimulation,  acquire  more  He- 
brew and  Greek  than  they  have  done 
in  the  seminary  or  college,  especially  if 
one  or  more  of  their  number  is  an  able 
and  earnest  scholar.  I  think  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  a  young  pastor,  at  his  set- 
tlement, to  form,  with  others,  such  an 
association  for  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  giving  much  time,  and,  I 
might  say,  prayerful  thought  to  it,  and 
letting  nothing  interfere  with  it.  His 
own  library  will  gradually  show  the  in- 
fluence of  this  strenuous  and  con- 
tinuous study.  His  commentaries,  se- 
lected with  intelligent  care,  will,  by  and 
by,  extend  themselves  over  the  whole 
Bible,  and  instead  of  the  dusty  and  old- 
fashioned  Bosenmuller,  or  Bengel,  he 
will  have  the  best  representatives  both 
of  the  old  and  new  learning;  and,  for 
one,  I  do  not  think  that  some  of  the 
older  commentaries  are  to  be  neglected; 
for  example,  Bengel,  Calvin's  Commen- 
taries, Luther  on  Psalms  and  Gala- 
tians,Leighton,Lightfoot,  and  before  all, 
Chrysostom,  who  still  remains  a  mine  of 
theological  learning  and  devout  thought. 
But  the  minister  now  has  an  untold  ad- 
vantage in  his  access  to  such  scholars  as 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Godet,  and  the 
best  modern  English  commentators; 
and  he  has  no  excuse  in  remaining  ig- 
norant  of    the    freshest   Biblical    re- 
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•e>fch<t  that  an  bioiight  to  his  door  in 
EagliMh  tnnslAttons.  If  be  eon  go  to 
the  Gemuui  mnd  French  sonreea,  so 
mneh  the  better;  bat  he  should  go  to 
these  for  critical,  not  homilettcaU  par- 
poses.  The  homiletical  portion  of 
Lftnge*s  Commentary,  no  one,  probably, 
eonceires  to  be  of  much  Talae.  The 
preacher  wants  only  light,  not  methods, 
in  his  professional  work.  He  asks  no 
one  to  do  his  thinking.  Palpit  helps 
are  palpit  hindrances.  They  enfeeble 
the  preacher's  inrention.  In  preparing 
a  sermon,  let  him  first  make  his  plan  and 
write  his  sermon;  and  after  that,  if  he 
please,  he  may  read  the  sermon,  the  ar- 
ticle, the  review  of  another  npon  the 
same  topic,  and  may  then,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement  or 
strengthen  a  weak  one;  bat  his  diction- 
ary, grammar  and  commentary— his 
Winer  and  Battman— these  are  the  best 
tools  to  help  him  qaarry  the  original 
stone.  The  polish  and  decoration  come 
when  the  material  is  prepared  and  is 
already  reared  apon  the  oonstr active 
lines  of  arehitectnre  which  he  knows 
to  be  firm  and  true,  because  laid  in 
faithfal  and  solid  scholarship.  Thus 
strong  and  spiritual  preachers  are 
made.  I  would  only  add,  that  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  Hebrew  study  among 
settled  pastors,  is  one  of  the  best  signs 
of  the  times. 

Of  course  a  book  might  be  written 
upon  the  intellectual  life  and  culture  of 
the  minister  in  its  varied  directions, 
linguiHtic,  scientific  and  philosophic. 
The  more  a  mind  is  enriched  the  richer 
will  be  its  product.  The  better  it  is 
trained  the  sharper  its  penetration.  A 
philosophic  mind  reaches  the  heart  of 
a  subject  far  more  readily  than  a  half- 
educated  one,  however  bright  in  wit  and 
rhetorical  endowment.  The  success  of 
F.  W.  Robertson  as  a  prenoher  was  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  philosophic 
discipline  of  his  powers.  Tet  rhetor- 
ical culture  mast  be  added,  as  represent- 
ing the  external  side  of  the  mind,  its 
expressive  power.  Rhetoric  is  not  alto- 
gether an  art  or  superficial  study — it 
allies  itself  with  psychology  and  logic, 
and  also  with  literature.     Literature  is 


a  nnirenal  laagvaga^ia  wUoh  the  mind 
expresses  its  thoaght»  emotion  and  in- 
ventive fancy  in  the  moat  living  form. 
It  is  the  morul  and  intellaelaal  life  of 
humanity  embodied  in  speech,  and  in 
its  grand  departments  of  historic  and 
creative  literature, the  preacher  may  find 
the  human  soul,  which  he  ia  appointed 
to  guide  and  save,  imaged  forth  more 
clearly  than  in  any  other  way,  from  the 
book  of  Job  to  Shakspeare's  dramas,and 
from  Shakespeare  to  the  hiat  work  of 
literary  genius  which  sets  forth  in  vital 
color  and  expression  the  original  ideas 
of  the  mind. 

Literature,  says  ICatthew  Arnold,  is 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said 
in  the  world,  and  in  order  to  know  our- 
selves and  the  world  we  mast  know  the 
best  that  has  been  written  and  spoken. 
Literature,  indeed,  comprehends  all 
knowledge  worth  knowing  and  record- 
ing, forming  the  image  and  expression 
of  the  human  soul,  not  only  in  conduct 
but  in  beauty,  not  only  regulating  the 
moral  sense,  but  feeding  the  emotions 
and  desires.  We  often  see  scholarly 
ministers,  where  we  do  not  sometimes 
see  ministers  of  literary  cultivation. 
There  is  a  diflTerence  here.  There  is 
vigor  but  not  culture  of  mind,  strength 
but  not  gentleness.  Why  not  the  two 
combined,  as  in  the  blessed  One,  of 
whom  a  quaint  English  poet,  Thomas 
Dekker,  wrote: 

"  The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer; 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit. 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed." 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  said 
that  when  Art  shall  assume  its  true 
place  in  education — a  place  which  it 
has  not  yet  obtained  in  America — ex- 
cepting in  the  department  of  the 
art  of  money-making — then  sesthetio 
culture,  in  its  important  relations 
to  the  interpretation  and  expres- 
sion of  Ghrisitian  trnth,  in  the  world 
of  the  ideal  in  religion,  will  be  recog- 
nized by  preachers  of  "whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  I'^vely,  what- 
soever   things    are     of    i^ood    report." 
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There  is  real  poetry  in  the  Bible  and  in 
the  religion  of  Christ;  for  it  is  *'the  eter- 
nal law,  that  first  in  beauty  should 
be  first  in  might."  Among  books 
which  should  be  found  in  a  minister's 
library  and  diligently  read,  there  might 
be  less  useful,  enriching  and  mentally- 
taxing  books  than  Buskin's  ''Modern 
Painters/'  Rugler's  "Handbooks  of 
Painting,"  and  Fergusson's  **  History 
of  Architecture.  "  But  the  wide-open 
book  of  Nature  is  also  spread  out  for 
the  minister's  study,  in  which  the 
mind  touches  its  native  soil  and  is  re- 
inyigorated .  The  soul  of  Nature  is  di- 
vine. The  beautiful  and  the  good  go 
together,  and  the  moral  impulse  is  pro- 
foundly allied  with  the  natural  when 
unperverted  by  sin.  Qod  should  be  re- 
garded as  immanent  in  nature,  which  is 
the  manifestation  of  Himself  and  His 
thought.  When  we  once  realize  this  truth 
then  theworldbeoomes  anew  thing  tons. 
Then  the  study  of  nature  will  be  quick- 
ening to  all  the  best  that  is  in  us.  The 
contemplation  of  nature  in  its  eesthetio 
aspects,  however,  does  not  give  us,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  positive  thoughts  or 
ideas,  so  much  as  it  refreshes  and  in- 
spires the  mind,  renders  it  productive, 
and  impels  it  to  new  achievement.  It 
makes  it  over.as  a  dip  into  the  ocean  in 
summer  heats  makes  over  the  body  and 
cures  its  lassitude  and  infirmities.  It 
is  like  the  lifting  influence  of  good 
music.  Frederick  the  Great  was  wont 
to  listen  to  music  when  he  was  plan- 
ning his  most  heroic  campaigns. 
George  Eliot  said  that  she  always 
wrote  best  after  list^ing  to  the  mnsio 
of  the  great  masters  in  Germany.  Her 
mind  was  aroused  and  made  creative. 

I  have  thus  desired  to  show  that  the 
minister  in  the  range  of  his  studies  not 
only  should  read  books  of  knowledge, 
but  books  of  inspiration.  His  preaching 
will  be  indescribably  improved ;  for 
who  has  not  caught  fire  in  sermon- 
making  at  times  from  the  poetry  of  the 
prophets?  Dante,  Shakespeare  and 
Tennyson  may  also,  now  and  then, 
awaken  in  us  a  subtler  thought,  pene- 
trating to  the  heart  of  things.  Our  con- 
fessions and  creeds  are  themselves  sym- 


bols. The  mystery  of  diyine  trath  can, 
in  one  sense,  be  only  made  known  to  us 
through  the  forms  of  language  and  ex- 
pression. We  see  as  through  a  glass 
darkly.  Yet  the  preacher  has  a  superior- 
ity to  the  ordinary  speaker,  in  the  intel- 
lectual posture  of  his  audience  and 
their  moral  and  spiritual  preparation 
for  the  reception  of  divine  truth.  Oar- 
lyle  says:  <*  What  an  adrantage  has  the 
pulpit  where  yon  address  men  already 
arranged  to  hear  you,  and  in  a  vehicle 
which  long  use  has  rendered  easy;  how 
infinitely  harder  when  yon  have  all  to 
create — not  the  ideaa  only  and  the  sen- 
timents, but  the  symbols  and  the  moods 
of  mind  I  Neyertheless,  in  all  cases 
where  man  addresses  man,  on  his 
spiritual  interests  especially,  there  is  a 
BoandMSs,  could  we  but  eyolve  it,  and 
think  and  speak  in  it.  Consider  better 
what  it  is  thou  meanest  by  a  symbol ; 
how  far  thon  hast  insight  into  the  nature 
thereof." 

I  have  been  led  away,  by  the  interest 
of  the  theme  of  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  ministry,  from  the  immediate 
questions  of  my  correspondent,  and 
have  only  left  myself  room  to  say,  that 
in  the  actual  preparation  of  a  sermon, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  the  books 
one  should  read  should  be  limited 
pretty  much  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and  to  those  scholarly  aids  that 
enable  us  to  come  at  the  exact  meaning 
and  substance  of  the  text.  That  is  the 
primary  and  essential  thing.  In  a  word, 
%he  sermon  should  be  drawn  by  our 
study  and  thinking  from  the  exhaust- 
less  soil  of  the  Word  rather  than  from 
the  comparatively  thin  soiKpf  a  book,  or 
an  artide  in  a  theological  reyiew,  or  an- 
other sermon.  To  be  sure,  a  preacher 
has  a  right  to  draw  from  all  sources 
where  he  can  get  help  and  light  upon  his 
theme,  but  his  study  should  be  system- 
atic and  general  rather  than  spasmodio 
and  topical,  and  it  should  be,  in  making 
sermons,  rather  directed  to  the  broader 
principles  of  truth,  with  his  own  thought- 
ful application  of  them  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  than  applied  merely  to  topics 
for  the  exigencies  of  pulpit  ministration 
from  week  to  week. 
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PASTORAL 

COMDUCTKD  BT  PbOF.  W: 

L 

BOWTHS  PASTOmXAT  HXLPTHB  PBXACHXB. 

Thkbx  are  many  ways.  We  select,  for 
the  present,  one.  Talk  with  your  con- 
gregation about  the  sermons  you  have 
in  mind  to  preach.  If  you  nerer  tried 
this  plan,  you  have  no  idea  how  much 
it  will  help  you. 

Of  course,  we  mean,  talk  with  your 
congregation,  not  as  a  congregation, 
ooUectiTely,  but  as  persons,  individ- 
ually. Do  this  in  the  course  of  your 
pastoral  yisiting.  Take  not  the  most 
oultiTated  only,  and  not  the  least  culti- 
vated only,  but  both  these  classes,  and 
then  the  intermediate  class  also,  if  you 
can  find  this  class.  Perform  an  **  exam- 
ple" in  what  the  old  arithmeticians  used 
to  call  <*  alligation  medial,"  and  make 
up  for  yourself  a  sort  of  ideal  average 
human  being.  This  ideal  average 
human  being  is  your  true  hearer,  when- 
ever you  preach.  Always  preach  to 
him.  Luther,  in  his  <*  Table-Talk," 
said:  '*WhenIam  in  the  pulpit,  then 
I  resolve  to  preach  only  to  serving-men 
and  houflemaids. "  Ordinarily,  or,  not  to 
say  ordinarily — for  we  preachers  mast 
not  exaggerate,  as  we  are  so  apt  to  do— 
q/Ken,  the  average  man  is  a  much  neg-, 
lected  hearer.  There  is  no  way  of  com- 
ing to  know  this  true  hearer  of  the  ser- 
mon—the aforesaid  ideal  average  man — 
equal  to  that  of  the  pastoral  call,  if  the 
pastoral  call  be  rightly  conducted. 

Do  not  be  afraid,  when  making  a 
pastoral  call,  to  speak  of  the  sermon 
you  are  planning,  by  and  by,  perhaps 
not  next  Sunday,  to  preach.  You  need 
not  speak  of  it  as  a  **  sermon  "—proba- 
bly you  had  better  not— it  will  seem  too 
much  like  making  of  your  work  a  "  pro- 
fession "—like  talking  "shop."  You 
need  not  even  speak  of  your  purpose 
to  preach  it.  But  speak  (anonymously) 
of  the  sermon,  nevertheless.  Mention 
the  text  you  have  thought  of  for  it.  Do 
not  mention  it  as  a  proposed  future 
text  of  yours,  but  simply  as  a  passage, 
a  verse,  a  clause,  a  phrase,  of  Scripture. 
Ask  Deacon  A—,  Brother  B— ,  Sister 
O — ,  or  even  it  may  be  some  one  not  a 


TBE0LM7. 

ILUAM  C.  WlLKIHSOH,  D.D. 

member  of  the  church,  no  fnattar  sskt 
"  What  do  you  understand  that  Scrip- 
ture to  mean  T  You  will  need  to  con- 
duct your  inquiry  with  some  skill,  not 
to  let  it  seem  formal,  or  in  the  nature 
of  catechetical  examination.  Be  ge- 
nial, easy,  brotherly,  docile,  rather  than 
didactic— social,  rather  than  official. 
Your  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  actual 
existing  state  of  knowledge,  or  of  doubt, 
or  of  ignorance,  or  of  misunderstand- 
ing, as  to  that  particular  Scripture,  in 
that  particular  person's  mind.  Lead  a 
little,  if  you  must,  but  avoid  leading,  if 
you  can;  somehow,  at  any  rate,  get 
your  friend  to  express  himself  frankly, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  without  bias,  or 
even  suggestion,  oommunioated  from 
you. 

You  will  be  surprised,  once  and  again, 
by  the  revelations  with  which  you  will 
meet.  You  will  begin  to  understand 
one  reason,  at  least,  why  bo  mach 
preaching,  such  as  preaching  frequently 
is,  remains  without  fruit.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  sermons  preached 
next  Sunday  will  fail  of  true  contact 
with  the  bearer's  mind,  will  be  '<  in  the 
air,"  as  we  say.  It  was  so  last  Sunday. 
The  preacher  was  in  one  relation  to  the 
text  or  the  theme,  his  hearer  was  in 
another  relation,  and  the  sermon  began, 
continued,  and  ended,  without  con- 
sciousness, on  the  preacher's  part,  that 
such  was  the  case.  That  preacher's 
labor  was  largely  in  vain.  It  might 
have  been  otherwise  had  he  practiced 
beforehand  on  the  plan  of  conversation 
with  his  hearer  now  recommended. 

No  preacher  need  fear  that  he  shall 
make  his  sermon  less  interesting  to  his 
hearer  by  thus  talking  with  that  hearer 
about  it  in  advance.  On  the  contrary, 
he  will  make  it  more  interesting.  The 
persons  most  eagerly  attentive,  and 
most  profitably  retentive,  out  of  all  the 
congregation,  will  be  precisely  those 
persons  with  whom  the  preacher  has, 
as  pastor,  previously  talked  on  the  sub- 
ject discussed  in  the  sermons. 

Vnrfijaitdnitss  is  one  of  the  deadliest 
inherent  foes  to  the  true  success  of  the 
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flermon.  Ton  mast  in  some  way  get 
vital  and  yitalizing  contaot  and  conneo- 
tion  with  your  hearers.  No  amount  of 
mental  intensity,  no  amount  of  moral 
earnestness  even,  will  compensate  for 
lack  of  relatedness.  You  need  an  op- 
portunity of  personal  communication 
with  your  hearer,  held  under  circum- 
stances such  that  he  can,  that  he  must, 
that  he  will,  say  something  back  to 
you.  You  will  thus,  and  you  can  in  no 
other  way,  learn  where  he  is,  mentally 
and  morally — and  where  he  is,  you  have 
got  to  reach  him,  if  you  are  to  bring 
him  to  where  yon  wish  him  to  be.  And 
what  else  than  this  is  the  object  of  your 
life  whether  as  pastor  or  as  preacher? 

We  have  said  enough  to  suggest  to 
the  responsive  mind  all  we  mean.  To 
the  irresponsive  mind,  we  could  never 
say  enough  to  express  it  all.  We  fer- 
vently believe  that  any  pastor  who,  in 
good  faith,  and  wisely,  will  pursue  the 
line  of  preparation  for  his  pulpit  thus 
pointed  out, and  who  will  do  this  with- 
out at  the  same  time  neglecting  his 
study,  will  immensely,  indefinitely,  in- 
crease his  power  as  preacher. 

We  should  like  to  receive,  in  due 
time,  reports  from  not  a  few  among  our 
brethren  who  shall  think  well  to  try  for 
themselves  the  suggested  experiment. 

n. 

HINTS  TOWASD  MAXIMS  BELATINO  TO  PAS- 
TOBAIi  nSITINO. 

1.  Make  wise  use  of  good  religions 
literature  in  the  form  of  book,  tract 
and  newspaper,  to  supplement  and  con- 
tinue the  influence  of  what  you  say  in 
personal  conversation  while  prosecut- 
ing pastoral  work. 

2.  Task  your  tact  to  select  such  read- 
ing-matter adaptively,  and  then  to  pre- 
sent it  skillfully,  never  making  of  your- 
self a  mere  peripatetic  tract-distribut- 
ing machine. 

3.  For  example,  avoid  using  the  word 
*Uract,"  where  the  use  of  that  word 
might  rouse  a  prejudice  unfriendly  to 
the  effect  you  seek  to  produce. 

4.  So,  too,  especially  if  the  reading- 
matter  proffered  be  of  slight  pecuniary 
value,  lend  it,  instead  of  giving,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  esteemed. 


6.  Never  suffer  yourself  to  be  a  pecu- 
niary gainer,  to  the  value  of  even  a  cent, 
by  the  efforts  you  may  make  to  put  read- 
ing-matter into  the  hands  of  your  people. 

m. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWBBS. 
What  iB  "  theooophy  Y'    Is  it  worth  while  for 
thepMtorto  oonoem  himielf  about  the  sub- 
ject? 

"What  is  Theosophy?"  is  the  title 
of  a  seductively  written  booklet  just 
published  in  Boston,  having  the  evi- 
dent design  to  drive  an  entering-wedge 
for  the  introduction  of  **ooonlt  soi- 
enoe,"  so  oalled,  which  is  an  alterna- 
tive name  for  "  theosophy,*'  among  ns 
Americans.  The  author  hides  under 
an  anonym.  He  dedicates  his  booklet 
*•  To  My  Little  Boy."  He  says,  «•  The- 
osophy means  God*s  wisdom.**  Hardly. 
The  sense  rather  is,  Wisdom  oonoeming 
God,  or  derived  from  €k>d,  or  God-like. 

Our  readers  will  understand  the  mat- 
ter best  if  we  say,  in  one  word,  that 
**  theosophy,**  as  currently  used  nowa- 
days, means  **  Buddhism  **— Buddhism 
of  the  sort  known  as  '*  Esoteric.**  That 
is  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair.  And  it 
is  the  fact  that  Buddhism  is  now  turning 
the  tables  on  Christianity  by  setting  up  a 
propaganda  among  the  Western  nations. 

Itmaybewell  enough  for  ministers 
to  become,  for  their  own  enlightenment, 
acquainted  with  the  facts  existing  as  to 
this  curious  state  of  things;  but  they 
had  better  do  so  armed  in  soul  with  a 
good  shield  of  faith  able  to  quench  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  adversary. 

To  indicate  the  ubiquitous  spread  in 
our  own  land  of  the  Buddhist  craze,  we 
may  mention  that  the  present  writer 
came  last  spring  into  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  case,  in  a  very  remote  West- 
em  city,  of  a  highly  intelligent  and  even 
actively  enterprising  Christian  lady, 
who  was  deeply  infected  with  curiosity — 
a  not  wholesome,  a  dangerous  curiosity 
— to  learn  everything  she  could  about 
"theosophy.**  It  is  doubtful  if  her 
pastor  was  aware  of  the  alien  leaven  that 
was  working  in  that  heart. 

What  we  should  advise  on  the  point 
is,  that  the  preacher  introduce  quietly 
into  his  aetmou^  waXX.^'oXft  \ft  'Cd^a  N»** 
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fiidions  mischief,  in  snoh  form  as  to  be 
recognizable  to  those  already  interested, 
wUhofui  commonioating  any  knowledge, 
or  rousing  any  cariosity,  on  the  subject 
among  others  than  they.  This  will  be 
likely  to  call  oat  question  or  remark  in 
private, with  the  pastor,  from  secret  dab- 
blers in  *'theosophy,'*  if  such  there  be, 
among  his  congregation.  These  cases 
may  then  be  dealt  with  in  pastoral  con- 
versation. Great  patience  of  wisdom 
will  be  necessary.  Seek  this  from  God, 
who  gireth  to  all  men  liberally. 

3.  '*b  the  promise  made  by  Jmiu  [Matt. 
XTlil:  19,  ao,  '  If  two  of  you  ahmll  agree  on  earth 
as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall 
he  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
hearen.  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them,*]  as  Umg  as  time,  and  as  brood  as  dis- 
cipleshipT" 

The  foregoing  question  is  asked  us 
from  the  South-west  by  a  minister,  who, 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  criticises  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  text,  incidentally  given 
(September)  in  the  present  depart- 
ment of  Thx  HoiczLBTio  Revisw.  Our 
answer  is : 

Tes.  In  neither  of  the  two  respects 
named  by  our  correspondent  is  there 
any  limitation  either  expressed  or  im- 
plied, whether  in  the  text,  or  in  the 
context,  of  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation. The  Savior,  throughout  the  en- 
tire discourse,  is  speaking  to  his  '*  dis- 
ciples'*  in  general,  of  the  '*  church,"  or 
*<  congregation,"  in  general.  In  the 
particular  verses  quoted  and  inter- 
preted by  us,  he  makes  his  language  as 
wide  and  inclusive  as  possible.  He 
says,  "If  two  of  you,"  (or  two  from 
among  you),  that  is,  two  of  you  ^^dlad-^ 
pies."  What  could  be  clearer  than  that 
He  meant  to  include  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  church-members?  The  idea 
of  a  hierarchical  class  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  next  following  verse  uses 
language  more  unlimited  still :  *'  Where 
there  are  [any]  two  or  three  [the  limit- 
ing words,  "of  you,"  now  disappear] 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them."  The  promise 
here  implied  was  thus  made  even  more 
with  reference  to  the  future,  the  un- 
limited future,  of  the  church*s  history. 


than  it  was  with  reference  to  that  im- 
mediate present,  the  period  of  Christ's 
earthly  life,  in  which  it  was  first  spoken 
to  the  "disciples." 

It  is  not  much  in  our  way  of  doing 
things  here,  to  support  so  unquestion- 
able an  interpretation  as  the  foregoing 
with  authorities  cited;  but  our  corre- 
spondent, with  others,  may  be  glad  to 
see  what  Dean  Alford,  himself  member 
of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  has  to  say  on 
this  passage: 

"That  it  [eccle6ia=church1  cannot 
mean  the  Church  as  rtpresenUa  by  her 
rulers,  appears  by  verses  19, 20  [the  very 
verses  now  in  question],  where  any  col- 
lection of  believers  is  gifted  with  the 
power  of  deciding  in  such  cases." 

The  italics  are  Dean  Alford's  own. 

We  may  unqualifiedly  say.  Yes,  to  oar 

correspondent's    neatly  -  put    inquiry. 

Christ's  promise  1MM  "as  long  as  time 

and  as  broad  as  discipleship." 

8.  "  What  is  the  import  of  the  Soriptore.  '  A 
timetodanoe'T  Ff%eii  is  this  timet  And  what 
Uthis  dance?" 

The  foregoing  threefold  question 
oomes  to  us  from  Vermont.  The  writer 
finds  in  that  State  what,  in  the  northern 
part,  at  least,  of  this  country,  he 
would  find  almost  anywhere  else,  '*a 
good  many  dancing  Christians."  His 
righteous  soul  is  vexed,  and  he  desires 
to  know  what  he  shall  say  to  such  Chris- 
tians when  they  quote  Ecclesiastes  to 
him  in  the  phrase,  "  A  time  to  dance." 

Well,  tell  them  that  the  phrase  di- 
rectly expresses  nothing  more  than  the 
obvious  truism,  that  human  life,  among 
its  many  vicissitudes  (see  the  context) 
contains,  for  most  people,  a  time  in 
which  to  be  merry.  That  is  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  words,  as  the  words  are 
used  by  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes — the 
whole  express  meaning;  that  is  to  say, 
"To  dance"  is  simply  a  symbolic  ex- 
pression for  *•  to  be  joyful" — since 
lively  motion  of  the  body  is  a  natural 
language  for  joyful  feeling. 

This  answer  satisfies  at  once  all  three 
of  our  correspondent's  interrogatories. 
For,  of  course,  the  "time  to  dance" 
is  "  when  "  you  feel  like  it,  "  when  " 
your  inward  state  of  heart  prompts  you 
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to  frisk  aboat  in  frolic  motions  of  body. 
And  as  to  '<  wbat "  tbe  dance  shonld  be, 
we  reply,  Any  modest,  saltatory  exercise 
of  your  limbs  that  your  irrepressible 
mirthfalness  spontaneously  suggests. 

This  explanation  of  the  text  obyi- 
ously  excludes  from  consideration  the 
idea  of  set  occasions  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  dancing.  Such  occasions 
may,  or  may  not,  be  right;  but  they  are 
not  at  all  within  the  purview  of  the 
text.  The  text  no  more  recommends 
balls  and  assemblies  than  its  com- 
panion text  immediately  preceding,  **  A 
time  to  mouriit**  recommends  the  getting 
up  of  funerals,  or  other  melancholy  occa- 
sions, for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
grievous  social  outcries,  or  beatings  of 
the  breast,such  as  were  customaryamong 
the  ancient  Jews,  and  are  now  custom- 
ary widely  in  the  East,  to  express  emo- 
tions of  sorrow,  especially  at  the  death 


of  friends.  For  the  word  "  mourn  " 
here,  we  suppose,  had  not,  as  might 
hastily  be  inferred,  the  sense  simply  of 
inward  sorrow,  which  might  be  silent, 
but  the  somewhat  technical  sense  of 
formal  demonstration  of  grief.  In 
short,  the  contrast  was  between  joy,  on 
the  one  hand,  expressing  itself  phys- 
ically with  motion,  and  grief,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressing  itself  physically 
with  gesture  or  with  sound. 

The  general  subject  of  dancing,  as 
dancing  is  practiced  in  modem  social 
life,  we  do  not  touch  upon  here,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  it  is  not 
touched  upon  in  the  text  supplied  to  us 
by  our  correspondent.  Although  this 
is  the  department  of  Pastoral  Theology, 
we  like  to  govem  ourselves  by  the  ex- 
cellent rules  proper  to  our  neighbor  de- 
partment of  Homiletios  —  and  stick  to 
our  text. 
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CoNDnOTBO  BT  JaMXS  M.    LUDIiOW,  D.D. 


ZOBOASTXB. 

In  his  recent  novel,  *'  Zoroaster,"  Mr. 
Crawford  represents  that  great  religious 
teacher  as  a  disciple  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  during  the  Jewish  captivity.and 
also  as  the  friend  of  Darius  the  Great, 
under  whom  he  effected  the  religious 
reformation  of  the  Persians.  We  are 
asked  if  there  is  any  historical  ground 
for  this;  or  is  it  it  merely  the  fancy  of 
the  novelist  ? 

Mr.  Crawford's  book  is  made  up  of 
such  an  agglomeration  of  fact  and  fic- 
tion, put  together  with  such  disregard 
for  all  distinction  between  the  two,  that 
the  ordinary  reader  quite  naturally  as- 
sumes the  whole  to  be  invention.  There 
is  a  legitimate  field  for  the  historical 
romance;  but  the  first  principle  to  be 
observed  is  that  of  fidelity  to  the  actual 
Cacts  so  far  as  the  writer  makes  use  of 
them.  Where  the  history  is  unknown, 
he  may  draw  upon  his  "historic  im- 
agination "  for  color  and  detail,  but 
this  invented  part  must  be  true  to  the 
times  and  places  involved.  In  this 
sense  a  historical  romance  may  be  a 
better  history  than  the  bare  annals 
alone  would  constitute.  But  Mr.  Craw- 


ford's book  is  not  even  a  historical 
romance,  but  a  novel  in  which  some 
known  names  and  events  are  made  use 
of.  The  character  attributed  to  Daniel 
is  inconsistent  with  the  impression  one 
would  get  from  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  prophet,  which  is  the  only  reli- 
able picture  of  him.  The  doctrine 
which  Zoroaster  is  represented  as  re- 
ceiving from  the  Hebrew  prophet,  is, 
in  some  points,  antagonistic  to  the  Jew- 
ish faith,  and  rather  allied  to  the 
pantheism  of  India;  indeed,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  Daniel  could  have  so 
taught  his  disciple.  Admitting  that 
Zoroaster  may  have  lived  at  that  age  of 
the  world,  it  is  also  impossible  that  he 
should  have  sustained  the  relation  to 
Darius  which  Mr.  Crawford  asserts. 
We  are  historically  acquainted  with  the 
Persian  court  and  personages  of  that 
reigu,  and  no  room  for  Zoroaster  as  the 
virtual  Prime  Minister,  as  well  as  High 
Priest,  remains.  Such  works,  how- 
ever brilliantly  written,  tend  to  bring 
the  historical  novel  into  disrepute. 
As  to  the  time  of  ZoroaatAT^  xssas^ 
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er's  CommenUrj,  noi«  to  Genesis  i.) 
thinks  thmt  ZomtAta  was  probably 
brought  into  oontset  with  the  Hebrews, 
and  pauSUg  with  Dsniel.  Perliaps  tha 
ides  may  hare  gathered  credence  from 
the  fact  that  the  oldest  Greek  writer  who 
wrote  abont  the  author  of  the  Zend- 
Aresta  was  Xanthns  of  Sardis,  a  con- 
temporary  of  Darius  the  Great;  bat 
•Ten  this  writsr  spoke  of  him  as  haying 
liTed  before  his  time.  Baron  Bansen 
attributes  the  belief  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  said  to  hare  lived  under  the  reign 
of  a  certain  King  Vistaspa,  whose  nsme 
has  been  eonfoanded  with  Hystaspis, 
the  father  of  Darios.  Bat  Yistaspa  waa 
doabtless  one  of  the  ancient  Bactrian 
kings,  of  whose  personality  we  know 
nothing  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the 
myths  of  Firdasi  (a  Persian  poet  of  about 
the  eleTenth  century,  A.  D.).  The  Bac- 
trian Empire  was  overthrown  by  '.the 
Assyrians  as  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.  0.  (some  say  the  twelfth). 

Ploetz,  one  of  the  most  careful  Ger- 
man chronologists,  places  the  writer  of 
the  Avesta  about  1,000  B.  C,  some  five 
hundred  years  before  Darius.  Prof. 
Whitney  assents  to  this  date. 

Max  MuUer  says  (Ghips  from  a  (Ger- 
man Workshop,  Vol  L,  p.  84):  *'  It  can 
now  be  proved,  even  by  geographical 
evidence,  that  the  Zoroastrians  had 
been  settled  in  India  before  they  im- 
migrated into  Persia.  That  the  Zoro- 
astrians and  their  ancestors  started 
from  India  daring  the  Yaidik  period 
can  be  proved  as  distinctly  as  that  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Massilia  started  from 
Qxfieoe"  Professor  Roth,  of  Tiibingen 
(quoted  by  Mnller)  says:  <*  The  Veda 
and  Zend-Avesta  are  two  rivers  flowing 
from  one  fountain-head:  the  stream  of 
the  Veda  is  tbe  fuller  and  purer,  and 
has  remained  truer  to  its  original  char- 
acter; that  of  tbe  Zend-Avesta  bas  been 
in  various  ways  polluted,  has  altered  its 
courHe,  and  cannot  with  certainty  be 
traced  back  to  its  source.*'  Spiegel  does 
not  hesitate  to  associate  tbe  Persian 
and  Hebrew  religions  at  tbe  origin  of  the 
latter  in  tbe  times  of  Abraham,  and  in- 
clines to  believe  in  tbe  personal  inter- 
oourse  of  Zoroaster  with  the  **¥aOiei 


of  tbe  FaithfaL"  Buniea  would  give 
from  2,500  loS^OOO  B.  C.  following  the 
estimate  of  the  aneieai  Gnaek  writers, 
Plato,  Eudoxns  and  Arislotlei,  wko 
represent  Zoroastrianiam  aa  a  lig^ 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Berosus 
was  of  opinion  that  i,834  R  G.  waa  noi 
too  remote.  Hang  makes  the  Gatbas, 
the  earliest  hymns  in  the  Avesta,  as  an- 
cient as  the  Song  of  Moses. 

We  can  only  say  that,  if  Zoroaster 
lived  as  lata  aa  the  time  oi  Darina,  he 
was  not  the  founder,  but  probably  only 
a  reformer,  of  the  rdigioo  whieh  goes 
by  his  name. 

Chbibt  as  a  Tkachkb  of  tbx  Ditzhb 


We  are  aaked.  Upon  what  grounds 
is  Christ  called  theteadurotihe  doctrine 
of  the  fatherly  love  of  God  to  men  ? 
Does  not  such  a  title  imply  that,  except 
for  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  mankind 
would  have  been  without  the  oonoep- 
tion  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  other  pre- 
Christian  religions  than  the  Jewiah 
contained  the  same  comforting  and  en- 
nobling thought? 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
idea  of  tbe  Divine  Fatherhood  is  to  be 
found  outside  the  Bible  system.  Paul 
admits  it  before  the  Athenians,  **As  cer- 
tain of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For 
we  are  also  His  offspring,**  Yirgil makes 
a  character  pray  thus: 

**  Pater,  O  hominum  Divumque, 
Etema  Potestas." 

Tbe  word  '*Jnpiter  '*  is  derived  from 
Jovis-Pater.  Plutarch  defined  the  dif- 
ference between  superstition  and  piety 
thus:  *'Tbe  superstitious  man  is  one 
who  recognizf^s  the  absolute  government 
(turannikon)  of  God, and  not  its  paternal 
care  (po^rt/con).*'  Homer  occasionally  in- 
volves the  idea,  as  in  these  lines  ^trans- 
lated by  Worsley): 

"Such  is  the  mind  that  dwells  in  the  spirit  of 
esrUa-bom  mortals, 
As  is  their  day  which  still  the  Ihlker  sendeth 

upon  them." 
Among  tbe  many  titles  which  tbe 
ancient  Accadian  hymns  ascribe  to  the 
Moon-god,  Hnrki,  is  ibis,  wbicb  Tom- 
kins  translates  from  Lenormant's  read- 
ing x 
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"  Ood's  tirt  And  men's,  of  childhood  gnido, 
FaUKer  mine,  of  life  the  giver,  cheriflhing,  be- 
holding aU." 

Zoroaster  recognized  Mazda  as  the 
'*  All-good/'  the  *<  Helper  who  gives  to 
pions  hearts  to  inherit  the  earth/*  the 
*  Fbiher  of  truth,"  the  <•  Parent  of  good 
thoughts  "—"who  was  the  Fbiihtr  of 
pure  spirits  at  the  beginning,"  '*  who 
created  through  his  purity  the  love  of 
father  to  son." 

The  Big-Yeda  speaks  of  Varuna  as — 

*'  Tour  Uning  Lord,  who  offen  yon  good  IncnMe, 
He,  the  Greator,  grant  you  long  to  live." 

A  Yedio  hymn  thus  describes  the 
birth  of  mind: 

'*  Then  first  came  loot  npon  it»  the  new  spring 
Of  mind— yea.  poets  in  their  hearts  discerned. 
Pondering,  this  bond  between  created  things 
And  uncreated." 

But  we  are  aware  of  nothing  in  the 
pagan  writings  whieh  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Father- 
hood was  anything  more  than  an  idea, 
a  poetical  figure,  or,  at  best,  but  a 
longing,  a  cry,  and  not  a  creed.  We  ob- 
serve in  the  expressions  of  the  most 
exalted  writers  nothing  like  a  sweet 
conviction  of  it,  or  a  saving  influence 
from  it  over  their  lives.  As  near  an  ap- 
proach to  filial  communion  with  Deity 
as  we  will  find  in  reading  a  thousand 
pages  of  uninspired  scripture  is  this 
line  from  a  Yedic  hymn: 

* '  Teaming  for  Him,  the  fSkrseeing,  my  thoughts 
move 
Onwards,  as  kine  move  to  their  pastores.** 
Faith  in  the  affection  of  Yaruna,  or 
the  Sky-Father,  is  matched  by  faith  in 
the  affection  of  the  soulless  earth,which 
is  called  Mother-Earth,  as  we,  too,  call 
it  in  our  poetry.    At  the  lighting  of  the 
funeral  pile  which  is  to  consume  a  dead 
body,   an    address   is  recited  by    the 
Brahmins,  commending  the  spirit  to 
the  Sky  and  to  the  Earth,  and  to  both 
with  equal  hopefulness: 
"  Depart  depart,  along  those  ancient  paths. 
By  which  our  fathers  have  gone  home  to  rest; 
The  god  Varuna  shalt  thou  now  behold. 
And  Tama,  the  two  kings  who  take  oar  gifts. 

In  highest  heaven,  fit  meed  of  thy  deserts. 
Leave  there  all  evil,  then  go  home  onoe  more, 
And  take  a  form  of  radiant  glory  bright    .    .    • 
There,    where  the  pious  dwell  and  roam  In 
peace. 


Ck>  to  thy  Unvng  moMer— home  to  Sartk: 

With  wide-spread  arms  and  blessing-bringing 

hands. 
She  takes  the  pious  to  her  kindly  breast 
As  'twere  a  maiden's  bosom  soft  as  wool. 
And  holds  thee  safe  from  danger's  threatening 

edge. 
Open  thy  arms.  O  Earth,  do  him  no  harm, 
Receive  him  gently  with  a  loving  kiss. 
And  wrap  him  round,  O  Earth,  as  when  a  babe. 
His  mother  in  her  garment  folds  to  rest !" 

In  spite  of  all  the  high  theistic  say- 
ings of  the  Yeda,  they  seem  not  to  in- 
fluence the  common  heart  of  the  people. 
Bunsen  tells  us  that  when  Sakya-Muni 
came  to  help  men  to  be  free,  he  found 
'*  the  millions  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
plunged  into  the  catastrophe  of  a  fear- 
ful nihilism,  combined  with  the  utter 
extemalization  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness by  superstitious  usages,  and 
the  consequent  fading  out  of  the  sense 
of  moral  personality."  And  after  all 
the  ancient  Yedio  teaching,  together 
with  the  Brahmio  and  Buddhistic  *'  im- 
provements," this  keen  observer  re- 
marks of  the  ordinary  Hindoo  man, 
*'  He  is  a  blank  page  between  the  Bible 
of  nature-worship  and  that  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  this  page  is  Uackr 

Admitting  all  the  bright  things  in 
pagan  writings,and  giving  fullest  weight 
to  all  their  approximations  to  Christiiin 
sentiments, — which  are  so  bepraised  by 
many  critics  who  would  depredate 
Christianity  by  the  comparison, — these 
pagan  scriptures  are  really  the  saddest 
of  all  human  productions.  Their  aspi- 
rations are  deep-drawn  sighs,  because 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  reality 
of  that  to  which  they  aspire.  One  of 
the  Yedio  hymns— that  in  which  Love 
is  said  to  have  been  the  source  of  Mind 
—is  called  <<The  Thinker's  Qtiestion,** 
and  ends  with  doubting  the  truth  of  its 
own  sentiments: 

••The  Most  High  Seer  that  U  in  the  highest 

heaven. 
He  knows  it,  or  jMrdUmoe  even  He  ktwwt  noL** 

We  cannot,  therefore,  in  any  strict  use 
of  language,  say  that  the  heathen  world 
had  ever  been  taught  the  paternal  love 
of  Qod;  for  a  teacher  is  not  one  who  may 
casually  mention  an  idea^  but  QTi&  ^^s^ 
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one  of  hU  conTietions,  an  ingredient  of 
his  knowledge,  a  part  of  his  own  intelleo- 
tnal  life.  One  of  the  Baddhistic  hjmns 
expresses  this  well:  "Though  thon 
shonldst  rehearse  a  hundred  of  sneh 
hymns  in  the  empty  swell  of  thy  words; 
better  is  the  one  word  of  the  doctrine 
that  shall  gire  one  man  rest."  And  none 
of  these  religions  seem  to  hare  had  the 
teaching  power  to  gire  <*  one  man  rest " 
in  the  lore  of  God. 

With  this  only  worthy  idea  of  what 
teaching  implies,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  Bible  is  the  ouly  real  text- 
book of  the  Dirine  paternity  the  world 
has  erer  had,  and  that  Christ  was  and 
is  the  only  Teacher  of  it.  He  only  has 
made  men  belie  re  it,  feel  it,and  lire  by  it. 

Observe  some  features  of  our  Lord's 
tuition  of  this  grand  truth. 

L  He  taught  it  repeatedly.  It  was  a 
constantly  recurring  topic.  The  ex- 
pressions, "The  Father,"  "Our  Father," 
"My  Father,"  "Your  Father,"  occur 
nearly  a  hundred  times  within  the  few 
pages  of  the  Gospels.  During  the  three 
years  of  His  ministry  He  probably  ut- 
tered the  thought  more  times  than  it  had 
appeared  in  the  uninspired  literature 
of  all  nations  since  the  world  began. 
Some  gold  grains  have  been  found  in 
nearly  all  our  States,  but  they  are  not, 
therefore,  regarded  as  gold-bearing 
lands,  and  spoken  of  in  comparison 
with  California.  The  simple  abundance 
of  this  soul-en  rich  ing  truth  in  Jesus' 
teaching  would  give  Him  the  pre-emi- 
nent title  of  its  Teacher. 

II.  Our  Lord  made  the  Divine  pater- 
nity not  merely  cue  of  His  doctrines, 
but  the  centre  and  Vfe  of  alt  Uis  other  doc- 
trines. What  to  others  had  been  at  the 
utmost  but  a  casual  meteoric  fancy, 
dropping,  almost  as  soon  as  uttered, back 
into  the  black  depths  of  doubt  and  ig- 
norance, was  the  sun  in  Jesus'  system. 
Because  God  is  our  Father,  He  upholds 
us  in  the  hands  of  His  loving  Provi- 
dence, pardons  our  offences — having 
borne  in  His  own  heart  the  penalty — per- 
fects our  souls  by  the  indwelling  of  His 
own  spirit, and  brings  us  to  the  l^eavenly 
home  whose  joy  ia  that  of  His  own  ptes- 
eaoe.    Take  away  all  the  sayings  abouV. 


God's  lore  from  pagan  religions  and 
they  will  not  be  materially  mntilated. 
Take  the  idea  from  Christianity  and  the 
system  ranishes;  its  entire  substance 
is  annihilated. 

in.  Our  Lord  most  effeotiyely  taught 
the  Divine  Fatherhood  of  God  by  exem- 
plifying in  His  otrn  Ufe  the  Divime  love. 
His  teaching  was  by  demonstration. 
Baron  Bunsen,  speaking  of  the  decay 
of  the  early  ftdth  men  had  in  the  near- 
ness of  the  Godhead,  explains  that  sad 
tAci  when  he  says:  "  It  must  needs  be- 
hold a  vision  of  the  divine  in  this  world, 
or  after  a  few  generations  it  will  find 
itself  at  sea  and  sink  into  skepticism." 
In  Jesus  the  world  beheld  the  divine; 
beheld  it  radiant  with  love,  tender,  hu- 
manity-embracing. His  words,  which 
broke  the  hearts  of  men  with  their  pa- 
thos of  affection,  were  sealed  as  divine 
by  His  miracles,  and  especially  by  His 
resurrection. 

IV.  In  His  human  nature,  in  which 
He  was  made  in  all  things  "  like  unto 
His  brethren,"  He  eiDemplified  the  Divine 
Sonship.  As  a  man.  His  life  was  lustrous 
with  the  outshining  of  the  oonsdons- 
ness  of  the  love  of  His  Heavenly  Father. 
No  child  ever  spake  to  his  earthly  par- 
ents with  more  confidence,  intimacy, 
and  evident  assurance  of  communion, 
than  Jesus  talked  with  the  invisible 
Father.  When  men  saw  Him  at  prayer, 
they  knew  of  His  having  entered  the 
secret  place  which  the  saints  of  other 
religions  bad  only  longed  for — the  very 
bosom  of  God ;  and  in  amazement  they 
voiced  the  great  longing,  "  Lord,  teach 
us  to  pray."  He  was  so  sure  of  and  so 
absorbed  in  the  Divine  affection  that 
He  was  willing  to  die  on  the  cross 
rather  than  depart  in  the  least  from  the 
will  of  the  Father.  Though  racked  by 
terrible  suffering,  when  seemingly  de- 
serted by  the  Deity,  as  men  taunted 
Him  with  the  cry,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God,  save  thyself,"  His  heart  never 
wavered;  it  was  sustained  by  His  inner 
knowledge,  which  neither  the  woes  of 
time,  nor  the  darkness  which  swept  over 
Him  from  the  abyss,  could  obliterate; 
BO  that  He  died  saying,  "  Father,  into 
T\i7  \iWx^'a\<iOMk.m.«\i^xa?s  w^vckX."  The 
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pagan  Centurion,  at  that  most  unfavor- 
able moment  for  so  judging,  was  forced 
to  confess,  '*  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
God.'*  A  child  in  its  mother's  arms  is 
no  more  impressive  an  illustration  of 
the  filial  relation  than  was  the  whole 
life  of  the  man  Jesus  an  illustration  of 
the  same  possible  relation  between  hu- 
manity and  God. 

y.  Our  Lord  taught  this  doctrine  not 
only  by   precept  and  exemplification, 
but  with  8T^ir\iual  povDer,  conveying  the  ex- 
perience of  it  to  others.     What  a  marvel- 
lous teacher  of  music  he  would  be  who, 
when  he  touched  the  hands  of  the  pupil, 
imparted  to  them  some  of  his  own  talent 
and  skill !      With    such    power  Jesus 
taught  men  the  love  of  God— putting  it 
into  their  hearts.     T^ey  not  only  heard 
of  it,  they  felt  it.     "To  as  many  as  re- 
ceived Him  gave  He  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God."  The  spirit  of  disciple- 
ship  becomes  the  *' spirit  of  adoption 
whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father."    Mil- 
lions have  had  this  heart-tuition  from 
the  great  Teacher.     The  persuasion  of 
it  comes  independently  of  argument, 
and   even  independently  of  thorough 
Scripture  learning.    It  is  said  that  one 
*  of  our  most  famous  theological   profes- 
sors WAS  accustomed  to  visit  a  venerable 
negro  to  take  lessons  in  certain  phases 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  the  learned 
man  could  not  get  from  his  books,  but 
which  the  illiterate  man  learned  while 
upon  his  knees.     Visiting  a  poor  bed- 
ridden woman  in  one  of  our  hospitals,  I 
was  greatly  impressed  with   her  Chris- 
tian assurance.    There  was  an  almost 
superhuman  composure  and  confidence 
with  which  she  spoke  of  her  good  Father 
in  heaven.     They  called  her  "Old  Sun- 
shine," because  she  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state   of   inner  transfiguration,   many 
beams  of  which  suffused  her  outward 
life.  I  asked  her,  *'  But  how  do  you  know 
that  God  is  your  good  Father  ?    She  re- 
plied,   "Does    not   a    child   know  its 
father's  voice?    The  voise  itself  taught 
me.     I  could  not  doubt  it  if  I  tried." 
Madame  Giiyon  delighted  to  sing: 

"  I  love  my  Ood,  but  with  no  lore  of  mine; 
For  I  have  none  to  give. 
I  love  Thee,  Lord;  but  all  the  love  is  Thine; 
For  by  Thj  love  1  live." 


These  persons  had  been  to  Christ's 
school,  and  had  learned  to  know  the 
love  of  God  by  its  immediate  impression. 
The  **  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given 
unto  us." 


A  practical  consideration  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  only  teacher 
of  the  loving  Fatherhood  of  God,  viz.. 
Whoever  would  have  the  comfort  <^  this  oon^ 
viclion  must  go  directly  to  Christ  for  iL 

If  the  great  philosophers  and  religious 
teachers  of  the  ages  have  not  been  able 
to  demonstrate  this  truth  to  their  own 
complete  satisfaction,  surely  we  of  ordi- 
nary minds  cannot  hope  to  do  so,  search- 
ing for  its  proofs  in  the  limited  area  of 
our  own  livas.    We  must  take  the  de- 
lightful lesson  first  from  Christ,  and 
then  we  shall  find  its  corroboration  in 
our  observation  of  the  things  of  daily 
life.     Beversing  this  process  we  can 
make  no  progress.    A  teacher  does  not 
set  before  the  pupil  a  mass  of  figures, 
and  ask  him  to  discover  a  rule  which 
shall  reduce  them  to  a  solved  problem. 
But  he  gives  the  pupil  the  rule,  and  that 
enables  him  to.  reach  a  solution.    So 
Christ  reveals  to  us  the  principle  which 
underlies  all  these  perplexing  details  of 
life.    It  is  this:   a  heavenly  Father's 
love  arranges  whatever  occurs.    Begin- 
ning with  this  rule,  applying  it  to  every- 
thing, all  life  becomes  clear  and  beauti- 
ful.   Beverse  the  process,  determine  to 
form  your  conception  of  God  from  what 
you  see  of  His  dealing  with  you,  and 
yon  can  reach  no  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, simply  because  life's  problem  is 
too  much  for  any  man  to  solve  without 
the  heaven-revealed  rule.  An  ant,  gifted 
with  the    reasoning    faculty,   crawling 
across  the  lines  of  the  marvellous  fres- 
coes of  Baphael  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  could  see  as  much  of 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  those  mas- 
terpieces as  we  can  of  the  full  order  and 
beneficent  meaning  of  the  life  of  hu- 
manity which  fills  history  and  covers  the 
globe.  I  have  two  friends  who  are  study- 
ing the  life-problem,  the  on:^  '^\\!c^^'^^. 
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possessed  of  abundant  means.  But  he 
talks  pessimism  as  he  sits  on  his  piazza 
and  overlooks  his  flower-laden  grounds. 
The  world,  even  from  his  stand-point, 
does  not  demonstrate  a  paternal  proTi- 
denoe.  The  other  is  a  blind  man.  His 
affliction  has  not  only  shutout  the  cheer 
of  Tision,  but  brought  Lim  incessant 
bodily  pain  and  hopeless  poverty.  But 
he  long  ago  accepted  by  faith  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  love,  and  from  his 
stand-point  he  finds  everything  proving 
it.  He  has  become  an  enthusiast  for 
his  faith.  His  heart  overflows  with 
gratitude,  and  his  life  is  almost  trans- 
figured with  the  brightness  of  His 
Father's  face.  He  goes  in  and  out  with 
a  strange  freedom  of  manner,  which 
comes  from  a  realistic  interpretation  of 
the  promise,  that  God  will  guide  him 
with  His  eye,  and,  if  necessary,  send 
the  angels  to  bear  him  up  in  their  hands 
lest  he  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone. 
His  life  flows  as  serenely  as  the  brook 


that  runs  singing  by  his  cottage  door, 
of  which  he  says  mirthfully:  "See,  the 
brook  is  blind  also,  but  it  feels  the 
banks  that  lovingly  guide  it;  and  ao  do 
I  feel  the  safe  restraints  of  my  Father's 
promises."  The  first  of  these  men,  in- 
terpreting God  by  what  he  sees  in  the 
world,  is  like  a  man  who  should  look  at 
the  sun  through  a  piece  of  rock  crystal, 
which  projects  all  its  imperfections 
against  the  fair  orb,  and  who  should 
conclude  that  the  sun  is  but  a  shape- 
less body  which  can  never  illumine  the 
universe.  The  latter,  interpreting  life 
by  the  revelation  of  God's  love,  is  like 
one  studying  the  rook  crystal  in  the 
sunlight.  How  beautiful  is  the  crystal  I 
The  dark  things  of  his  experience  are 
only  like  the  graceful  moss-fibres  im- 
prisoned in  the  transparent  mass.  The 
mysteries  of  daily  life  are  the  curious 
refractions  and  reflections  of  the  light 
that  plays  through  it  and  glances  in 
bri>ken  rays  from  its  sides. 


TEANZSdlVZNd   SEBVZCE. 


A  Biftorie  Gontrasi. 

Oux  flrst  Thanksgiving  Day  in  this 
country  was  that  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Bradford,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1623.  Contrast  common  life  then  with 
that  we  enjoy  in  1886. 

Henry  VIIL  was  upbraided  for  wan- 
ton extravagance  in  having  a  bed-tick 
stuffed  with  feathers. 

Saw-mills  enabled  common  people 
to  have  wooden  floors,  instead  of 
stone  or  earth,  about  1666. 

Anthracite  Goal  utilized  for  warming 
and  manufacturing  purposes  in  1770. 

Goal-gas  light,  1792. 

Electric  light,  1874. 

Stoves,  The  Franklin,  1745. 

Cotton  goods — muslins,  calicoes — 
used  by  English  not  before  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Common  dress  of 
men  made  of  leather. 

Glass  mirrors  in  England,  1673. 

Watches.  1658. 

Coffee,  1641. 

Tea,  1666. 

Potatoes  not  commonly  used  before 
17 5i, 
Meats  not  within  the  ordinaTy  purse- 


limit  until  the  eighteenth  century. 
Says  Macaulay:  "It  is  the  fashion  to 
place  the  golden  age  of  England  in 
times  when  noblemen  were  destitute 
of  comforts,  the  want  of  which  would 
be  intolerable  to  a  modern  footman; 
when  farmers  and  store-keepers  break- 
fasted upon  loaves,  the  very  sight  of 
which  would  raise  a  riot  in  a  modem 
workhouse." 

Sewing  machines,  1849. 

Newspapers  introduced  by  Boger 
L'Estronge  in  1663. 

Medicine— **  Starve  'em  and  bleed 
'em  "  practice  until  recently. 

AnsBsthetics,  1844. 

Death-rate  in  seventeenth  century, 
one  in  every  17  persons  annually;  in 
nineteenth  century,  one  in  40.  Macau- 
lay  says  of  the  former  period:  '*Men 
died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air 
than  they  now  do  in  the  most  pesti- 
lential lanes  of  our  towns,  and  men 
died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns 
than  they  now  do  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea." 

Pioductiou   to    the    acre   in    seven- 
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seven  bushels.     The  adranoe  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  has  advanced  the 
average  to  thirty  bushels. 
The    majority  of   occupations    now 

■ 

followed  were  unknown  two  centuries 
ago;  estimate  the  limitation  of  enter- 
prise. 

Recent  inventions  have  given  to  each 
person  a  help  in  the  way  of  comfort* 
able  living  equal  to  half  a  dozen  ser- 
vants who  should  labor    gratuitously. 

Traveling — Coaching  in  seventeenth 
century  wr8U8  steam-rail  and  steam- 
boat. 

Old  writers  speak  of  the  incessant 
danger  from  traveling.  Statistics  show 
that  a  man  may  now  ride  100,000  miles 
every  year  for  forty  years  without 
chance  of  injury. 

Men  formerly  limited  for  life  to  their 
neighborhood;  the  world  now  open  for 
inspection. 

Pianos,  1717. 

Studies  in  science,  art,  etc. 

Respect  for  Clergy.  Lord  Clarendon 
complained  that  in  his  day  there  was 
such  confusion  of  rank  that  damsels 
of  much  culture  had  married  clergy- 
men. Queen  Elizabeth  gave  special 
command  that  servant-girls  should  not 
marry  ministers  without  the  consent 
of  the  master  or  mistress.  A  *' young 
Levite's  *'  salary  was  called  fait  at  ten 
pounds  a  year. 

To  carry  out  this  contrast  read  Ma- 
caulay's  History,  Chapter  IIL,  and 
Ludlow's  Chart,  page,  '*  Useful  Arts.' 


Paul's  Idea  of  Enough. 

Having  food  and  raiment  let  us  be  thert' 

toUh  content. — 1  Tim.  vi:  18. 

'  •  Raiment,"  —  "  covering  "  (R.  V. ) 
**Be  content" — "have  enough"  (mar- 
ginal reading.) 

The  Apostle,  living  in  his  own  hired 
house,  and  paying  his  rent  from  the 
proceeds  of  tent-making,  was  as  inde- 
pendent a  gentleman  as  walked  the 
streets  of  Rome,  lie  diflfered  from 
most  people  in  tliat  he  was  wise  enough 
to  Bee  that,  in  order  to  get  on  top,  it 
was  folly  to  begin  by  getting  under  the 
mass  of  wordliness  and  then  try  to 
burrow  up.     He    balanced    his    mind 


with  a  sublime  philosophy  and  sat 
down  above  the  world,  with  as  little 
oare  for  the  shape  secular  things  as- 
sumed as  a  king  has  for  the  mere  carv- 
ings of  his  throne. 

Fichie,  the  Qerman  philosopher, 
wrote:  "Sinoe  I  oould  not  alter  what 
was  without  me,  I  resolved  to  try  to 
alter  what  was  within  me." 

Desoarte  laid  down  as  one  of  the 
practical  rules  of  life:  "I  must  not  seek 
to  gratify  my  desires  so  much  as  I  seek 
to  restrain  them." 

Sir  Tliomaa  More  wrote  in  his  journal: 
"  I  make  it  my  business  to  wish  as  lit- 
tle as  I  can,  except  that  I  were  wiser 
and  better." 

Plato  taught  his  disciples:  **We 
should  not  demand  that  things  should 
be  as  we  wish,  but  we  should  wish  that 
things  should  be  as  they  are." 

JBbrace  said  of  the  money-scrambling^ 
Romans:  *'What  they  have,  that  they 
are."  The  Christian  idea  is  just  the 
reverse;  a  man  really  possesses,  enjoys 
the  world,  in  accordance  with  what  he 
is  in  himself.  Faith  makes  the  whole 
world  *'  Our  Father's  house" ;  takes 
away  every  solicitude  for  the  future, 
for  we  are  "heirs  of  Gk>d."  A  good 
conscience  before  God  brightens  every* 
thing  with  the  reflection  from  our 
hearts  of   **  the  light  of  His   counte* 


nance. 


n 


Thanksoivino   Day   Salxttation   to 
Fbiknds. 

Is  U  wdl  wUh  thee  f—2  Kings  iv:  26. 

The  text  is  an  Oriental  equivalent  to 
our  common  salutation,  How  do  yoa 
do?  The  universality  of  the  question 
among  friends  implies  the  constant 
presentiment  we  have,  that  men  are 
always  under  impending  evil.  When 
we  separate  for  a  time,  we  are  like  sol- 
diers leaving  the  bivouac  for  the  battle, 
and  when  we  meet  again  it  is  as  soldiers 
returning  from  the  conflict,  scanning^ 
each  other's  persons  for  the  wounds. 
Solicitude  is  necessarily  one  of  the 
bonds  of  friendship;  and  when  friend- 
ship deepens  into  love,  solicitude  dee^ 
ens  into  ar^TX^V.^ . 

Out  QommoTi  t»^  ^1  'CiiA  ^flJicQN»^>ss^  \»» 
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a  triTial  one.  What  if  health  of  body 
it  continued  for  a  little  ?  or  what  if  dis- 
ease has  oat  some  of  the  strands  that 
bind  OS  to  life  ?  Bo  soon  all  mast  be 
sundered.  Therefore,  enlarge  the 
meaning  of  the  query  to  take  in  the 
^otiTs  condition. 

The  Shunamite  said,  **It  is  well," 
though  her  child  lay  dead  in  her  house. 
Washington  said,  *'It  is  well.**  though 
they  were  the  last  words  he  uttered  as 
he  was  lea  Yin  g  the  glory  of  earth. 
Fiohte,  dying,  exoUimed,  **  Now  I  am 
getting  well." 

There  are  three  prominent  indications 
of  being  unwell  in  body  (1)  pain  (2) 
weakness  (3)  numbness,  or  lack  of  sen- 
sation. The  same  may  indicate  80mI 
iUness. 

1.  SpUrituoU  pain  (a)  of  conscience. 
(b)  of  fears  for  the  future. 

2.  Moral  useakneas.  Inability  to  do 
what  we  know  to  be  duty. 

3.  Lack  of  feding.  Dull  conscience. 
Indifference  to  spiritual  truth.  No 
sensation  of  the  world  to  come  which 
presses  so  dose  upon  us. 

ChriaCs  queationf  '*  Wilt  thou  be  made 
whole  ?  " 

ChriaCs  healing,  of  the  morally-de- 
formed Zaccheus ;  of  the  demoniac 
Saul,  who  thought  he  was  doing  God's 
service  in  slaughtering  the  innocent; 
of  the  lust-fevered  aldulteress.  The 
beginning  of  Christian  Experience,  in  peace 
of  coDBcienoe,  soundness  of  motive, 
the  clear  vision  of  hope. 

The  end  of  Christian  Experience,  being 
made  whole  in  the  perfect  likeness  of 


Ohrist.     •'  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  in  Thy  likeness." 


ThaakigiTing  Blati. 

Gbatitudb  to   Pbovxdxncx  aNatubal 

Impulsb. 

The  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa  will  not 

gather  the  maize  until  after  they  have 

celebrated    the  Festival  of    the   First 

Fruits. 

Thanxsoiyino  should  be  Jotoub  zh  its 
expbsssiom. 

Mrs.  Browning  describes  a  morose 
saint  thus  : 

**  She  thanked  God  and  sighed — some 

people  always  sigh  in  thanking  God.'* 

Mkbb  Outwabo  Abundanos  Oamkot 
Bbino  Happinxss. 

The  Poet  Heine  went  to  Tisit  Baron 
Bothschild. 

Heine—"  How  fares  it  with  you?** 

Bothschild — **  I  am  orasy." 

Heine — '*  Until  I  see  yon  throwing 
money  out  of  the  window  I  shall  not 
believe  that," 

Bothschild— **  That  is  just  my  form 
of  craziness,  (hat  I  do  not  pitch  money 
out  of  tbe  window."  « 

Thanbs  roB  Sbculab  Blbsbznos  xx- 

PBXSSED  IN   ReLIOIOUS  DONATIONS. 

A  violont  thunder-storm  once  pre- 
served the  town  of  Basle  from  the 
shells  of  tbe  Russians  and  Hungarians 
who  were  besieging  tbe  place.  The  pi- 
ous people,  in  gratitude,  founded  a 
training-school  for  Christian  Mission- 
aries. This  was  tbe  origin  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society,  which  has  sent  out 
over  five  hundred  devoted  men  to  the 
heathen. 


^^ 


MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION. 


THS  MISSI01TAB7  FIELD. 

Bt  AbTHUB   T.    PiXBSON,    D.D.,  PHIIiADELPHIA. 


Pabt  I. — Miscellaneous. 

THB  INTEBNATIONAL   MISSIONABT   CONTEN- 
TION. 

Rev.  Wm.  Osbobn,  a  former  mission- 
ary of  tbe  Methodist  Church  to  India, 
proposed,  early  in  the  summer  of  1884, 
a  convention  of  returned  missionaries. 
At  Wesley  Park,  on  the  Canada  side  ot 


Niagara  Falls,  the  first  conrention 
met  in  August  of  that  year;  the  interest 
and  profit  attending  it  led  to  a  perma- 
nent organization;  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  officers  were  elected,  and  the 
new  association  began  its  career.  The 
second  meeting  was  held  last  summer 
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The  ThouBHnd  Island  Park  Asaooia- 
tion  invited  the  Union  to  bold  its  con- 
vention this  year  in  its  tabernacle, 
and  oflfered  free  entertainment  to  all 
missionaries.  Accordingly,  the  Union 
assembled  Augnst  4th,  at  the  Thousand 
Island  Park,  on  Wellesley  Island.  About 
sixty  missionaries  were  present,  repre- 
senting Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North 
and  South  America;  more  particularly, 
China,  India,  Japan,  Burmah,  Siam, 
Assam,  Bulgaria,  Buenos  Ayres,  Greece, 
Italy,  New  Hebrides,  Western  Africa, 
Zulu  Land,  etc.  Among  those  present 
were  Rev.  Dr.  Gracey,  President  of  the 
Union;  Bev.  Dr.  Happer,  for  forty-two 
years  in  the  Oanton  Mission  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  Warren,  **who 
succeeded  in  finding  the  Garden  of 
Eden  at  the  North  Pole  before  others 
had  been  able  to  find  the  Pole  itself;" 
the  heroic  Wilson,  *'  too  modest  to  tell 
his  thrilling  story  of  those  awful  days 
at  Chieng  Mai  seventeen  years  ago, 
when  the  Presbyterian  Mission  there 
was  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  execu- 
tioners even  more  ready  to  slay;** 
Chandler,  of  India,  the  sweet  singer; 
Parks,  lately  editor  of  the  India  Bwrn/- 
gdical  Retnew;  Smith,  whose  successes, 
since  the  famine  and  the  fever  in  North 
China,  have  thrilled  many  praying^ 
waiting  souls;  the  venerable  Goodrich, 
•*  who  has  perhaps  traveled  over  more 
of  China  and  preached  the  Gospel  more 
widely  than  any  other  living  American 
missionary;"  Toung,  of  Canada,  who 
told  a  touching  story  of  the  Lord's 
work  among  the  North  American 
Indians;  Dr.  Samuel  B.  House,  who  for 
more  than  thirty  years  was  a  missionary 
and  a  physician  in  Siam;  Mellen,  who 
for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  preached 
to  the  Zulus;  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  for 
twenty-four  years  in  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  of  Japan;  Baldwin,  of  Foo 
Chow;  Comfort,  of  Assam  Baptist  Mis- 
sion; Booth,  of  the  Reformed  Mission 
in  Japan;  and  Chamberlain,  of  the  Re- 
formed Mission  in  India. 

''The  convention  was  a  school  of 
nations;  the  teachers  were  men  and 
women  who  had  gained  their  knowl- 
edge of  those  nations  at  the  fountain- 


head.  Probably  in  no  place  in  the 
world  can  so  much  information  be 
gained  in  so  short  a  time  of  the  various 
peoples  of  the  earth  as  was  given  at 
that  assembly.  The  convention  re- 
solved strongly  in  favor  of  co-operation 
and  union  among  missionaries  of  dif- 
ferent churches  in  foreign  lands." 

Ber.  W.  Flemlngr  Sterenson,  D.D., 

Author  of  "Praying  and  Working, *• 
etc.,  died  very  suddenly  in  September. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous 
man,  not  only  in  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
in  his  advocacy  of  Foreign  Missions. 
He  made  a  tour  of  missions  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Church;  his  ad- 
dresses and  writings  have  done  as  much 
as  those  of  any  man  of  this  country  to 
promote  intelligent  zeaL  He  died  in- 
stantaneously, at  about  sixty  years  of 
age.    Details  have  not  yet  reached  us. 

Bishop  WiUlam  Taylor  has  begun 
two  chains  of  missions  across  the  Dark 
Continent,  and  projects  two  more.  He 
makes  a  compact  with  the  chiefs  and 
people,  agreeing  on  his  part  to  furnish 
good  teachers  and  preachers,  without 
expense  to  the  tribes,  and  to  buy  tools 
and  machinery  for  industrial  schools; 
he  asks,  in  return,  a  thousand  acres  for 
each  school-farm,  a  few  acres  cleared 
and  planted  to  provide  food  for  teachers 
and  preachers;  houses  built  for  work- 
ers, and  a  small  monthly  fee  for  tuition 
of  day  scholars.  Boys  and  girls  may  work 
for  their  tuition;  and  those  who  wish 
a  full  course  must  remain  five  years. 
By  these  equitable  mutual  agreements, 
the  natives  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  partners  in  the  work,  and  a  perma- 
nent and  self-supporting  basis  for  the 
missions  is  secured.  May  God  bless  the 
Methodist  Missionary  Bishop  of  Africa  I 

Ji^anese  in  California.— A  Japanese 
church  has  been  organized  in  California 
by  Presbyterians,  which  now  numbers 
forty-two  members.  The  evening  school 
numbers  twenty-nine  pupils,  and  the 
Sabbath-school  twenty-two.  Religious 
services  have  been  held  upon  Sabbath 
evenings,  at  which  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr  and 
the  pastors  of  San  Francisco  have 
preached.    Rev.   David  Thompson^  <^1 
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bnmghi  to  tlM  ItlMidt  ti  ooniidambla 
expeiuM,  appear  anxious  to  get  away 
again  and  leare  the  field  to  the  Obineae. 
Indi^. — At  Lucknowy  where  bo  many 
were  murdered  daring  the  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion thirty  years  ago,  two  thonsand 
children,  nearly  all  of  Hindu  or  Moham- 
medan parentage,  recently  marched  in 
a  Sunday-school  procession.  The  "  In- 
dian Witness**  reports,  through  Ber. 
Mr.  Badley,  a  Methodist  missionary,  the 
baptism,  within  a  fortnight,  of /our  Mm- 
dxfd  andfifly4hne  persons,  including  en- 
tire Tillages  of  the  Tharus,  an  aboriginal 
tribe  of  the  Gonds  in  Central  India. 

Africa.— Among  the  obstacles  to  the 
Goftpel,  in  Western  Africa,  is  the  great 
number  of  tribes.  In  the  limits  of  the 
field  occupied  by  the  Ghiboon  and  Cor- 
isco  Mission  there  are  at  least  twenty; 
many  of  these,  like  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans,  hare  no  dealings  with  each 
other.  The  dialects  that  they  speak, 
though  belonging  to  the  same  family  of 
languages,  often  differ  from  each  other 
as  much  as  English  from  German. — ^The 
colored  Baptists  of  the  Northwest  hare 
sent  two  missionaries  to  the  Congo 
field,  and  show  increased  interest  in 
that  mission.  They  have  a  membership 
of  about  930.000  in  the  United  States, 
and  though  very  poor,  accept  the  sacri- 
fice necessary  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers. 

Tbaffic  in  Natite  Afbican  Gibls. — 
The  Natal  Mercury  is  our  authority  for 
saying  that  unscrupulous  white  men  in 
Zwaziland,  Tongalnnd,  and  Delagoa 
Bay  derote  themselves  to  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  native  girls  and  sometimes 
boys.  These  gentlemen  (principally 
English  and  Frenchmen)  reside  at  times 
in  the  Bombay  range  of  mountains,  and 
others  in  Delagoa  Bay.  They  purchase 
the  girls  from  Eway- way's  territory  and 
Tongaland  principally,  and  sell  them  to 
any  white  man  who  is  willing  to  give 
them  their  price— which  varies  from  £8 
to  £15 — in  either  cattle  or  money. 

Gbebni«and. — 7,000  Esquimaux  con- 
verts are  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Danish  Missionary  Society. 

S.  Amsbica. —  The  first  Protestant 
mission  in  Guatemala  was  opened  by 


the  FtmhjiuiajkM  two  jmn  ago.  The 
dty  has  a  population  of  1.200,000,  of 
which  180,000  are  white.  The  Gospel 
is  fireely  preached,  influential  classes 
welcome  the  missionary,  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  sends  five  children  to  the 
first  school  opened.  Having  broken 
loose  from  Bome,  the  danger  is  that  the 
people  will  drift  into  infidelity.  A 
Protestant  chnroh,  the  first  in  the  city, 
was  organised  last  December. 

Chdia.— The  converts  of  the  English 
and  American  churches  together 
amount  now  to  about  50,000,  as  against 
half  a  dosen  forty-five  years  aga  In 
one  mission  alone  of  the  Church  of 
England — in  the  province  of  Fuh-Kien 
— there  are  some  two  thousand  baptised 
members.  The  mission  was  begun  in 
1850,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  there 
was  no  apparent  result,  so  that  in  1861 
the  C.  M.  S.  was  on  the  point  of  trans- 
ferring the  one  surviving  missionary 
to  another  mission,  and  abandoning 
this  altogether.— While  the  recent  out- 
rages against  Chinamen  in  this  coun- 
try have  evoked  earnest  remonstrance 
in  all  quartern,  they  are  bearing  their 
legitimate  fruit  in  provoking  the 
Chinese  to  similar  outrages  upon  the 
foreign  missionaries  and  their  prop- 
erty. There  has  been  a  riot  in  W. 
China  by  which  mission  property  was 
destroyed,  though  the  missionaries 
themselves  escaped  injury.  The  mob 
ruined  six  missionary  places  and  the 
house  of  the  British  residents,  robbing 
and  rifling,  and  then  tearing  down ; 
burning  the  Bomish  Cathedral,  etc..  and 
destroying  the  personal  property  of 
missionaries,  who  saved  only  the  clothes 
they  wore  !  A  despatch  from  Shanghai, 
Sept.  1,  states  that  the  natives  of 
Sechuen  Province  and  of  N.-  Cochin 
China  are  killing  Christians.  In  Cochin 
China  alone,  fifty  Christians  have  been 
massacred  and  their  houses  burned. 
Id  Sechuen,  a  general  massacre  of 
Cbristians  was  reported  to  be  going  on. 
And  this  despatch  attributes  these  out- 
rages to  the  **  imprudence  of  the  mission- 
aries T  Mr.  Gamewell  forcibly  says, 
**  We  have  to  foot  up  some  of  the  hiUs  that 
are  being  run  up  in  our  Western  territories,** 
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FBEACHSBS  EZCHANaiNG  VISWS. 


"  The  Vacation  Scandal/' 

A  Southern  View. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  Dr.  Bacon 
has  some  grounds  for  his  impressions. 
My  view  simply  is  this  :  His  generali- 
zation is  too  sweeping.  He  has  appar- 
ently fallen  into  the  mistake  of  regard- 
ing as  representatively  "American" 
what  prevails  in  circles  that  have  New 
York  and  Boston  as  centres.  But  this 
is  a  large  country. 

I  should  like  to  learn  that  Dr.  Bacon's 
sweeping  assertions  respecting  the  Prot- 
estant ministry  of  New  York  are  ex- 
aggerated. But  on  this  point  I  know 
nothing.  But  I  do  know  that  it  would 
be  a  great  distortion  of  facts  to  assert 
of  Protestant  ministers  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  Southern  States,  that, 
generally,  year  after  year,  without  mu- 
tual consent,  without  a  thought  of  the 
common  needs  of  the  people,  of  the 
common  interests  of  the  Church,  of  the 
common  honor  of  the  ministry,  they 
simultaneously  desert  their  work  in 
the  interest  of  their  personal  comfort. 
All  this  may,  as  Dr.  Bacon  says,  be  true 
of  New  York  pastors.  But  it  is  not  true 
of  some  other  pastors.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  assert  that  these  other  pastors 
are  any  better  as  men  or  pastors  than 
those  in  New  York.  Something  is  to 
be  allowed  for  Church  authority,  for 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  for  '*  the 
tradition  of  the  elders,"  which  is  not 
always  bad. 

I  have  some  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  customs  prevailing  among 
Protestant  ministers  in  Bichmond, 
Norfolk,  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  and  in  Savannah,  Macon  and  At- 
lanta, Ga.  I  have  some  impressions 
gathered  from  various  sources  respect- 
ing similiar  customs  in  other  large 
Southern  towns.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bacon 
would  not  regard  any  of  these  towns  as 
"large,"  but  they  certainly  are  **  Ameri- 
can." In  all  of  these  towns  the  Protest- 
ant ministers  enjoy  vacations  from  time 
to  time.  With  few  exceptions,  it  is 
not  the  habit  of  any  of  them  to  take 
vacations  every  year    as   a  matter  of 


course,   and    only  for    their    personal 
comfort. 

In  several  of  these  places  I  know  that 
among  Presbyterian  ministers  there  is 
a  regular  understanding  among  them- 
selves on  this  subject — they  are  never 
all  absent  at  the  same  time — certainly, 
this  is  true  when  the  absence  is  only 
for  their  personal  comfort.  Arrange- 
ments are  uniformly  made  to  have  one 
or  more  churches  open  at  least  once 
every  Sunday.  There  are,  for  example, 
four  Presbyterian  churches  in  Bich- 
mond, Va.  With  rare  exceptions,  all 
have  been  open  at  least  once  every  Sun- 
day during  the  past  summer,  and 
two  or  three  Presbyterian  ministers 
have  been  constantly  in  the  city,  al- 
though the  First  Church  was  practically 
vacant,  owing  to  the  protracted  ill- 
health  and  absence  of  its  pastor. 

Baptist  and  Episcopal  ministers  are 
not  less  thoughtful  and  provident  for 
their  flocks  than  their  Presbyterian 
brethren.  Methodist  ministers,  over- 
looked by  their  presiding  elders,  are 
perhaps  held  to  a  more  rigorous  per- 
formance of  duty.  I  am  informed  by 
one  of  them,  that,  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, for  example,  vacations  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  with  the 
ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  and  that  this  remark  is 
applicable,  in  his  opinion,  to  all  the 
large  towns  covered  by  that  Church — 
their  flocks  are  never  left  wholly  with- 
out pastors.  In  this  respect  this  great 
Church  is  almost  as  particular  as  the 
Church  of  Borne,  and  with  far  lesa 
reason. 

It  would  indeed  be  monstrous,  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty  worthy  only  of 
devils,  if  Bome  left  her  people  without 
pastors.  But  no  intelligent  Protestant 
thinks  that,  except  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal comfort,  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  a  true  Christian  has,  in  sick- 
ness and  death,  the  services  <of  a  minis- 
ter or  not. 

It  is  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the 
truth  sake,  that  some  of  us  object  to  Dr. 
Bacon's  8wee^in%  <i\i3Nt^«^  ^iSi?^'^^"^'^^'^ 
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estant  ministers,  with  the  implicatioD, 
not  very  obsonrely  hinted  at,  that 
Boman  Catholic  priests  are  not  obnox* 
ions  to  them.  Comparisons  are  odious; 
particnlarly  in  this  ca^e,  where  the  cir- 
cnmstances  are  so  differpnt;  and  to 
some  of  as  especially,  who  have  seen 
both  classes  of  men  work  side  by  side 
in  ordinary  as  well  as  in  heroic  times. 
Christian  love  and  dnty  do  achieve  in 
some  places,  if  not  in  New  York,  what 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  has  ac- 
complished by  the  force  of  a  noble  dis- 
cipline. 

Dr.  Bacon  has  brought  a  Tory  serious 
charge  against  bis  brethren  in  New 
York  and  America.  Some  of  his  breth- 
ren outside  of  New  York  object  to  being 
placed  without  proof  in  this  condemna- 
tion. The  impressions  he  has  somehow 
acquired  are  not  according  to  the  facts 
in  one  section  of  America.  I  believe, 
and  would  like  to  be  assured,  that  this 
is  true  also  of  other  sections. 

Sukm,  Va,  £.  C.  Gk>BDoy. 


Our  Education  Boards. 

In  the  HoMiLETio  Beydcw  (Aug.,  p. 
128),  Dr.  John  Hall  makes  some  state- 
ments in  reference  to  '*the  working  of 
Education  Boards"  that  are  a  little  sur- 
prising as  coming  from  a  man  of  his 
great  wisdom.  After  speaking  of  the 
danger  to  those  who  receive  aid  from 
these  Boards,  he  says,  **  There  is 
danger,  too,  of  those  who,  if  they 
chose,  could  pay  their  own  way,  turning 
from  a  profession  that  is  fed  in  this 
way." 

If  there  were  deep  love  for  Christ  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  save  souls,  such  an 
excuse  would  not  stand  in  the  way  an 
instant.  If  the  Education  Boards  keep 
such  out  of  the  ministry,  they  are  do- 
ing a  good  work.  Our  Savior  said, 
•'How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  But 
he  did  not  blame  the  poor,  nor  their 
benefactors,  for  this.  Nor  ought  Edu- 
cation Boards  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  pride  of  rich  young  men. 

2.  Again  he  says,  **That  benevolence 

is  needed  to  found  colleges  is  one  thing; 

it  18  to  the  average  man  a  quite  dVGLei- 


ent  thing,  that  ohnroh  benevolence 
supports  him  while  in  attendance.** 
Though  I  have  often  seen  these 
referred  to  by  able  men  as  the  same 
in  principle,  I  have  never  before 
known  of  any  one  saying  they  were 
diflferent.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
have  the  distinction  brought  out.  In 
the  one  case  the  yonng  man  has  given 
him,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
of  his  tuition.  In  the  other,  he  has 
given  him  the  whole.  In  the  one  case 
he  is  ** independent;"  in  the  other,  he 
is  a  beneficiary." 

3.  The  Doctor  also  says,  '*  The  ques- 
tion is  sure  to  be  asked  at  no  dis- 
tant time.  Why  cannot  the  Church 
draw  students  at  their  own  cost,  and  as 
truly  as  do  *Law,  Medicine,  and  Phys- 
ios?" Surely  such  a  question  is  not 
difficult  to  answer.  Men  engaged  in 
those  professions  are  paid  for  what  they 
do,  in  proportion  to  their  labor,  by  tho99 
for  whom  they  work.  The  same  may, 
perhaps,  be  largely  true  of  clergy- 
men in  our  wealthy  churches.  But  it 
is  not  true  of  those  who  labor  among 
the  feeble  churches  and  over-numerous 
infant  churches  in  our  great  mission 
fields.  A  large  share  of  the  recompense 
received  by  the  average  minister  must 
come  in  some  other  way  than  the  par- 
ish stipend,  and  he  must  "be  drawn" 
into  the  ministry  by  other  inducements 
than  those  which  actuate  the  average 
lawyer  or  physician. 

Murdockt  G.     Geo.  J.  E.  Bichabds. 


Be  Sure  of  7our  Facts. 

In  the  sermon,  *' Boys  and  Girls  like 
Apple  Trees  "  (Sept.,  p.  244),  occur  two 
errors  as  to  facts  in  nature,  which 
deserve  correction.    Says  the  author  : 

1.  A  worm  at  the  heart  of  an  apple 
tree  does  not  kill  it;  it  does  not  kill  any 
tree.  The  worms  which  kill  apple 
trees  work  just  under  the  bark  at  the 
roots,  and,  in  fact,  kill  the  tree  then  only 
when  they  girdle  it. 

2.  It  kills  an  apple  tree  to  girdle  it  as 
surely  and  quickly  as  any  other  tree. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  an 
orchard  started  is  to  keep  the  mice  in 
Vvni^x  Ixom  ^dUn^  the  young  trees. 
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I  have  known  men  to  lose  hundreds  of 
trees  in  a  single  winter  from  this  cause 
alone. 

In  so  happy  a  subject  as  the  sermon 
suggests,  there  is  no  need  of  making 
analogies.  One  can  find  enough  and 
be  true  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
apple  tree. 

What  the  preacher  refers  to  in  the 
last  point  noted  is  undoubtedly  the 
fact,  that,  at  about  the  20th  of  June,  the 
old  bark  may  be  carefully  stripped  from 
an  apple  tree,  leaving  the  new  incipi- 
ent bark,  and  the  tree  thrives  under 
such  treatment;  but  that  is  not  girdling 
the  tree;  to  girdle  is  to  cut  through  the 
bark  and  sapwood  around  the  tree, 
■and  who  does  that  kills  whatever  tree 
he  does  it  on. 

Theo.  B.  WnjjAMb. 


The  Bicycle  for  Pastors. 

Economy  of  time  and  strength  is  of 
80  much  importance  to  a  pastor,  that 
any  one  does  a  favor  who  suggests  a 
labor  or  time  saving  expedient. 

The  type-writer  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  aid  in  the  study,  but  it  has  a  rival 
for  out-door  work  in  the  bicycle.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  for  me  to  say,  that  I  do 
my  pastoral  work  in  a  congregation  of 
over  200  families,  by  the  aid  of  this 
handy  vehicle,  with  less  than  half  the 
physical  labor  and  less  than  one-quar- 
ter the  waste  of  time  required  of  me  as 
a  pedestrian. 

There  is  an  entire  satisfaction  with 
my  use  of  the  wheel  on  the  part  of  my 
people,  evinced  by  their  words  of  en- 
couragement and  other  tokens. 

No  doubt,  there  are  hundreds  of  pas- 
tors who  recognize  the  advantages  of 
the  wheel,  but  are  deterred  from  its  use 
by  the  fear  that  they  cannot  learn  to 
ride  without  great  risk,  or  that  they 
will  present  an  unministerial  appear- 
ance. The  tricycle  takes  up  too  much 
room  on  sidewalks,  costs  too  much,  is 
useless  on  most  country  roads,  and 
looks  like  a  sick-man*s  wheel-chair.  It 
will  never  be  popular  for  general  use. 
Most  bicycles  are  so  high  as  to  cause 
the  riders  to  appear  rather  more  sug- 
gestive of  an  acrobat  than  is  consistent 


with  dignity  or  safety.  But  all  bicycles 
are  not  tall.  The  last  year  has  brought 
out  a  class  of  so-called  ** Safety'*  ma- 
chines, which  are  comparatively  free 
from  liability  to  pitch  forward,  are  easy 
to  learn,  easy  to  mount,  easy  to  step 
down  from,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
ministerial  dignity.  There  are  two 
classes  of  these  machines  operated  re- 
spectively by  levers  connecting  with 
the  cranks  and  by  an  endless  chain. 
The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  for 
other  first-class  wheels,  ranging  from 
$90  to  $140.  It  is  always  possible  to  get 
one  at  second-hand,  practically  as  good 
as  new,  for  from  $75  to  $100.  The 
writer  rides  a  lever-movement  wheel, 
44  inches  in  diameter,  known  as  the 
Facile.  He  has  no  fault  to  find  with  it. 
The  Columbia  Safety  is  a  good  wheel  of 
the  chain  style.  Either  can  be  learned 
in  less  than  a  week,  the  dealers'  cata- 
logues say  **  in  half  a  day,"  and  might 
be  safely  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
to  any  reasonable  person. 

For  a  pastor,  inclined  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
join  the  '*  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men "  as  the  first  step,  by  which  he 
would  not  only  be  giving  his  moral  sup- 
port to  this  society,  which  has  thus  far 
defended  the  use  of  the  bicycle  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  race-track,  but  he 
would  put  himself  in  a  position  to  re- 
ceive all  necessary  information  and 
assistance.  A.  0.  Whsatom. 


Political  Sermons. 

Do  not  ministers,  as  a  rule,  make  a 
mistake  in  preaching  political  sermons 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  ?  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  this  is  one  reason  the  churches 
are  not  well  attended  on  such  occasions. 
In  ''  our  church  "  we  have  changed  that 
old  custom.  The  Dominie  announces, 
**  No  Politics,  but  a  few  words  to  stir 
your  gratitude,  and  plenty  of  good, 
hearty,  praise  music."  The  result  is, 
that  where  four  churches  used  to  unite, 
and  get  a  representation  of  a  half-house- 
full  from  all,  now  we  are  full  and 
crowded  all  by  ourselves.  A  hint  from 
experience  is  better  than  theorizing.  I 
give  mine.  Commqk  &ias«k« 
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EDITORIAL   SECTION. 

EDITS  AT  THE  XEAKIHQ  OF  TEXTS. 


ChrlstiiB  Ooltoxt. 

TSUB  BXLIOIOUS  EXFBBIKNCK  BSOINB  IN 
THE  €k>N8CIKNCB. 

Wash  you^  make  you  clean ;  pui  away  the 
evU  cf  your  doings  from  before  none  eyes ; 
eease  to  do  evil  J  leamtodovoeU  . . .  Come 
noio,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saitii  the 
Lord:  though  your  sins  he  as  soarlelf 
they  shaUheas  u^iteas  snow,  e^c— Isa. 
i:  lfr-18. 

Saint  Bernard  ased  to  say  that  he  em- 
braced God  by  His  two  feet,  that  rf  His 
Jnatice,  and  that  of  His  mercy.  His 
justice  with  the  hand  of  conscience  in 
consecration  to  holy  liring;  His  mercy 
with  the  hand  of  faith  in  tmsting  Him 
for  forgiveness. 

Jloraea  BushneU  fonnd  difficulty  in 
bringing  his  restless  mind  into  Chris- 
tian confidence  nntil  after  consecration. 
In  the  midst  of  his  doctrinal  donbts  he 
said  to  himself:  "  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  I  feel  sure  on  that  one  point. 
Am  I  willing  to  throw  myself  over  the 
line  between  the  wrong  and  the  right, 
toward  the  side  of  the  right,  and  here- 
after consecrate  myself  irrevocably,  ut- 
terly, affectionately,  to  the  foUowing  of 
the  best  light  I  possess?"  He  knelt 
down,  and  rose  a  humble  believer. 


Man's  Need  of  the  Supebhuman. 

Lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  L — 

Ps.  Ixi:  2. 

Unless  the  rock  be  beyond  our  height 
it  cannot  shield  us  from  the  Hun-glare, 
nor  from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy. 

We  need  — 

I.  A  Fhith  that  is  beyond  ihe  range  of 
earthly  knowledge,  Daniel  Webster  said 
he  would  not  believe  in  a  religion  whose 
doctrines  he  could  comprehend. 

n.  A  Power  to  Bdp  us  that  is  beyond 
cur  own  power,  in  order  to  conquer  our- 
selves. 


The  Pbatkb  of  Cowabdtcb. 
Wher^ore  criest  thou  unto  me  f  Speakunto 
the  children  of  Israel  that  (/<ey  go  forward, 
— Ezod.  xiv:  15. 
Duty,   in  this  instance,    was    clear. 


The  path  was  plain.  The  oommand  to 
go  forward  was  peremptory.  It  was 
simply  cowardice  that  led  the  children 
of  Israel  to  hesitate.  And  God  justly 
rebuked  it. 

And  the  same  spirit  is  often  manifest. 
€k>d's  Word,  or  Spirit,  or  Providence, 
or  all  combined,  makes  the  path  of  duty 
open  and  plain  to  spiritual  apprehen- 
sion: there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubt 
or  hesitation.  But  unbelief,  or  coward- 
ice, holds  us  back.  And  we  cry  out  to 
Qod— not  to  lead  us  and  strengthen  us 
for  the  service  and  crown  our  obedience 
with  success,  but  in  the  spirit  of  trem- 
bling and  uncertainty,  as  if  Gk>d's  com- 
mands were  not  reasonable  and  safe,  or 
our  duty  clear.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised when  God  rebukes  this  kind  of 
praying.  

The  Oveb-Temptbd. 

Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
tempted  of  Ood:  for  Ood  oannot  be 
tempted  with  evil,  ndthsr  tempteth  He  any 
man :  but  every  man  is  ten^fted,  when  he 
is  drawn  away  cf  his  oion  hu/t,  and  en- 
ticed.  Then  when  lust  hath  conceivetl,  it 
bringdh  forth  sin, — James  i:  13,  14, 
A  common  question  of  weak  men  is. 

Why  does  God  let  me  fall  when  I  do 

not  want  to  fall  ? 

(1)  This  question  involves  a  radical 
error.  At  the  time  of  falling,  the  man 
is  willing  to  fall.  At  other  times  when 
the  temptation  is  absent  he  wants  to  be 
true  and  pure;  but  the  vision  of  the  sin 
weakens  the  will. 

(2)  If  it  be  true  that  at  the  time  he 
cannot  control  his  will,  it  remains  a  fact 
that  he  could  have  controlled  the  incip- 
lent  thoughts  which  excited  the  desire 
and  undermined  his  purpose.  Rous- 
seau, in  his  Confessions,  brings  out 
this  fact.  He  says  :  '*  The  sophism 
which  destroyed  me  is  that  of  most  men, 
who  complain  of  lack  of  strength  when 
it  is  already  too  late  for  them  to  use  it. 
It  is  only  through  our  own  foult  that 
virtue  costs  ns  anything:  if  we  could 
always  be  sage,  we  should  rarely  feel 
the  need  of  being  virtuous.    But  in- 
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<;liiiations,  that  might  be  easily  over- 
come, drag  us  on  without  resistance; 
we  yield  to  light  temptations  of  which 
ive  despise  the  hazard.  Insensibly  we 
fall  into  perilous  situations,  against 
which  we  could  easily  have  shielded 
ourselves,  but  from  which  we  can  after- 
wards only  make  a  way  out  by  heroic 
efforts  that  stupify  us,  and  so  we  sink 
into  the  abyss,  crying  aloud  to  God, 
"Why  hast  T/iou  made  me  so  weak  ?  But, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  God  gives  answer 
to  our  conscience,  'I  made  thee  too 
weak  to  come  out  from  thb  pit,  because 
I  made  thee  strong  enough  to  avoid 
falling  into  it.' " 

Lord  Lawrence  records  an  amusing 
illustration  of  the  power  of  temptation. 
He  desired  to  purchase  a  horse  for 
which  the  Sheik  who  owned  him  had 
declined  to  take  less  than  three  thou- 
sand rupees.  The  wily  Englishman  put 
a  far  less  amount  of  gold  in  a  bag,  and 
while  conversing  with  the  Sheik  kept 
the  pieces  jingling.  The  sound  so  ex- 
cited the  miserly  cupidity  of  the  man 
that  he  could  not  return  to  his  home 
without  the  gold,  and  allowed  himself  to 
defraud  his  own  judgment.  Thus  the 
devil  leads  men  to  ruin  by  temptations 
which  their  candid  thoughts  confess  to 
be  utterly  trivial,  their  evil  desires  alone 
making  them  resistless. 

BoTival  Service. 

DEULYiNa  Ghbistian  Profession. 
Follow  me. — John  i:  4:J. 

The  command  is  for  instant  obedience, 
A  common  objection  of  honest  souls  is 
this:  while  I  am  now  disposed  to  give 
myself  up  in  Christian  consecration,  I 
have  no  confidence  in  my  future 
strength.  I  must  wait  until  I  am 
stronger  before  I  profess  to  have  de- 
voted my  whole  life  to  Christ. 

Reply — I.  You  are  living  only  in  the 
present.  The  future  is  not.  For  you 
there  may  be  no  earthly  future,  for  yoa 
may  die  t^-night.  Your  responsibility 
is  for  the  now. 

n.  Duties  wiU  come  not  in  the  mass,  hd 
one  by  one.  Strength  for  each  is  all  yoa 
^ill  need. 

m.  Tou  toili  grow  strong  for  ooming 


dvties  only  as  you  perform  present  ones. 
No  one  can  step  to  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mids; but  he  can  dimb  one  block;  and 
from  that  he  can  reach  another.  Says 
Bobert  Browning  : 

"  1 866  a  duty  ftnd  do  it  not 
And  therefore  see  no  higher  " 

rV.  OodTs  grace  is  promised  only  for 
time  of  need.  No  man  to-day  can  be 
prepared  for  to-morrow's  duties. 

V.  God^s  strenyth  is  our  only  strength, 
and  that  is  pledged.  "  I  will  be  with  yoa 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'*  He 
**  will  not  suffer  yon  to  be  tempted 
beyond  that  you  are  able,  but  with  the 
temptation  will  provide  a  way  of 
escape." 


Toneral  Servloe. 

CONSIDEBATIONS  T7NDEB   AdVBBSK  PbOYI- 

DBMCBS. 

la  the  day  of  adversity  consider. — EccL 
vii:  14. 

1.  Consider  our  natural  inoonsiderale- 
ness  while  in  prosperity. 

2.  Consider  the  Providential  Design  of 
afflictive  dispensations. 

(a)  To  rebuke  our  thoughtlessness. 
(6)  To  correct  our  faults,  (c)  To  test 
our  principles,  (d)  To  regulate  our 
duty,      (e)  To  purify  and  strengthen 

OS. 

3.  Consider  the  aXleviatvms  afforded 
by  God's  great  goodness. 

(a)  Your  adversities  are  not  peculiar. 
*'  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  right- 
eous." (6)  Not  blind  Fate  but  an  All- Wise 
God  governs  the  world,  and  not  a  spar- 
row falleth  to  the  ground  without  his 
knowledge,  (c)  Yoar  afflictions  are  not 
penal  but  disciplinary,  the  chastise- 
ments of  Love,  (d)  They  are  mixed 
with  a  thousand  blessings.  In  the 
darkest  hour,  the  most  of  life's  essential 
blessings  are  still  left  to  you.  (e)  Yoa 
are  not  to  bear  them  long.  They  are 
••  but  for  a  moment."  (/)  Yoa  are  not 
to  bear  them  alone.  « My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  yoa."  *•  Call  upon  me  in 
the  day  of  trouble;  I  will  deliver  theft  " 
(gr)  They  wIU'^otV  wsX  Vat  ^5i\^V^  ^^  «^- 

date"   \,\iem«kmoT^«x»fe^^T^%^^**^^^=^ 

Uie  ta\.xixe  ^Qit\du 
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The  WuU  Side  of  the  Liquor  Qaestion. 

Due  weight  is  not  giren  to  the  eco- 
Tiormc  side  of  the  Bnm  questioD.  The 
untold  miseries  and  horrors  of  in- 
temperance  have  been  set  forth  a  mil- 
lion times  in  tmthfol  and  yivid  lan- 
guage. 

Attempts  also  hare  been  made  to  es- 
timate the  number  of  victims  annually 
sacrificed  to  the  god  of  Drink,  and  the 
amount  of  crime  caused  by  it,  to  guage 
the  poverty  and  other  personal  and 
social  evils  which  can  be  traced  to  this 
one  source.  Judge  Noah  Davis  says  that 
at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  poverty  and 
80  per  cent,  of  crime  existing  among  us 
are  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
use  of  liquor. 

LAB0BL08TIN 


This,  however,  is  only  om  Ma  of  the 
question.  We  present  below  another 
side,  which,  though  not  as  dark  and 
damj^ing  as  the  one  commonly  pre- 
sented, is  still  a  frightful  one  to  contem- 
plate, and  one  that  is  essential  to  a  full 
view  and  estimate  of  the  gigantic  evil  we 
are  seeking  to  put  down. 

In  the  two  tables  presented  below, 
prepared  with  great  care  from  authentic 
sources,  we  give  the  WASTE  side— the 
waste  in  Materials^  and  the  waste  in 
Xoftor— and  we  ask  our  business-men^ 
our  laboring-men,  our  drinking-men, 
and  the  friends  of  temperance  every- 
where, to  look  at  and  study  these  tables- 
until  they  take  in  the  awful  truth  they 
express: 

1[ALT  LIQnOB& 


Breweries 

Halt  HouMB. 
Barley , 

Hops 


Capital 
Invested. 


I  No.  Per- 
sons Em' 
ployed. 


fiM.aeo.soo 

a0.786,8i3 


ao,63a 

7,521 

62.ai9 

7,391 


No.  Acres 
Colti- 
Tated. 


2,0S3.256 
73,917 


Value  of 
Land. 


82.120.240 
i  2.056.680 


Amount  of 

Materials  Used. 

Bushels  or 

Pounds. 


41.066.126 
36.958.613  lbs. 


Value  of 
ICaterials. 


30.786.843 
14.788.444 


Wa«m 
P^« 


12,198,063 


LABOB  LOST,  IN  DISTILLED  LIQUOBS. 


Difltilleries,  etc.* 

Grain  landH 

Hop  landti 

Bectiflerst 


Capital 
Invested. 


$24,247,605 


No.  Per- 
sona  Em- 
ployed. 


5.551 

32.040 

191 

1.468 


No.  Acres 
Culti- 
vated. 


1.057,332 
1,919 


Value  of 
Laud. 


42.293.280 
76,760 


Amount  of 
Materials  Used, 


21.146.658 
959,960 


Value  of 
Materials. 


Wages 
Paid. 


*'i,663.961 


LABOB  LOST  IN  VINOUS  LIQUORS. 

Wines 

$2,681,910 

967 

1.840.629 

*216.552 

Grand  Total... 

221,876.848 

137.880 

46.910.916 

16.078,67» 

Acoording  to  Mr.  Clausen's  and  the 
brewers*  estimates,  there  were,  in  1883, 
engaged  in  raising  materials  and  man- 
ufacturing them  into  liquors  (as  we 
have  seen),  137,882  persons.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  persons  employed  in  distil- 
leries and  breweries  and  producing  ma- 
terials, Mr.  Clausen  states  that  10,000 
persons  are  employed  in  connection 
with  breweries  as  blacksmiths,  masons, 
coopers,  carpenters,  teamsters,  etc.  The 
distillers*  products  are  not  so  large  nor 
as  bulky  as  the  brewers',  and  will  there- 
fore not  need  so  many  barrels,  nor  equal 
labor  of  blacksmiths,  masons,  carpen- 
ters, etc.;  yet  we  may  safely  estimate 


that  not  less  than  2,000  will  be  employed 
making  barrels,  stills,  repairing,  build- 
ing, etc. 

By  the  Internal  Revenue  Report,  1883, 
the  following  number  of  liquor  dealers 
paid  the  United  States  taxes,  viz. :  Re- 
tail liquor  dealers,  187,871;  wholesale 
liquor  dealers,  4,647;  retail  malt  liquor 
dealers,  7,998;  wholesale  malt  liquor 
dealers,  2,582;  total  taxed  liquor  deal- 
ers, 203,098. 

If  two  persons  are  engaged  in  each  re- 
tail liquor  establishment  (which  is  not 
higher  than  the  average),  there  are  em- 
ployed in  the  retail  liquor  trade  391,73^ 
persons. 


*  Am  given  in  the  Oensns  Beport,  18^,  tihe  o\^en  «xq  \>«a»^  ou  ^^>at«^«c%*  q^«ru  «itimatM. 
f  iDtomal  Bevenue  Beport.  1883. 
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If  three  persons  are  employed  in 
each  wholesale  liquor  store,  as  agents, 
clerks,  porters,  etc.,  there  are  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  liquor  business  not  less 
than  21,687. 

In  addition  there  are  Internal  Ber- 
enue  Officials,  one-half  of  whom,  at 
least,  are  connected  with    the  liquor 


business.  In  1883  there  were  126  col- 
lectors, 981  deputy  collectors,  226  clerks, 
messengers,  janitors,  etc.,  a  total  of 
1,333,  at  a  cost  of  $4,999,190. 

The  number  of  persons  directly  and 
indirectly  employed  and  connected  with 
the  liquor  trades  is  not  less  than  as  fol- 
lows, viz.: 


PESS0N8  EMPLOYED  IN  LIQUOB  TBAFFIO. 

Employed  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  in  producing  materials 187,880 

Employed  in  connection  with  breweries  as  blacksmiths,  masons,  etc 10.000 

distilleries"  **  "  "  2,000 


»« 


Total  employed  in  manufacture  of  liquors. 

Employed  in  retail  liquor  traffic 391,738 

*'  wholesale  liquor  traffic 31,687 


149,880 


Total  employed  in  sale  of  liquors 

Bevenue  officers  enga^d  in  collecting  liquor  taxes  (K  the  force  estimated). 


Total  number  employed  directly  and  indirectly  in  liquor  traffic. 


This  does  not  include  all  engaged  in 
the  business  in  the  sale  or  the  manu- 
facture, for  it  is  well  known  that  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  illicit  manufacture 
of  liquors  carried  on,  and  it  has  been 


413,425 
666 

668,971 

estimated  by  many  writers  that  there 
are  at  least  one-half  as  many  unlicensed 
or  untaxed  as  taxed  retail  liquor  sellers, 
so  that  after  you  haye  gathered  all  you 
can,  there  still  remains  a  large  balance. 


WAST^  ON  MATERIALS  USED  IN  MAKING  DISTILLED  LIQUORS  DUBINa  THE  LAST 

SEVEN  YEARS.* 


Matebiaub. 


Bushels. 


1678. 

Marldet  Value. 


Bushels. 


1879. 


Market  Value. 


Malt 

Wheat..... 
Barley.... 

Bye 

Com 

Oats , 

Mill  Feed. 


Molasses.    

Other  Materials. 


Total  BuHhels.. 
Total  (Talluna. 


Spirits  Produwd  (Qallons). 


1,027.886 

3,947 

66,613 

2.156.833 

11,074.866 

84,231 

277,607 

(Qallons). 

1,995.646 

71 


14.680,653 
1,995,645 


71.204.278 


11,130.674.64 
$4,226.29 

$50,606.92 
$1,509,783.40 
$5,814,043.15 

$31,165.47 


$878,  088.80 


1,334.897 

6,473 

58.997 

2,838.933 

13,858.845 

141,112 

872,393 

(Gallons). 

3,801,307 

3.265 


18.786,814 
2,801,307 

7r,892,6-:l' 


$1,401,641.85 
$8,609,09 

4$8.697.30 
$1,987,253.10 
$7,483,776.30 

$67,150.36 


$1,148,535.87 


Materials. 


1880. 
Bushels.  Market  Value. 


1881. 
Bushels.  Market  Value. 


Malt 

Wheat.... 
Barley . . . . 

Bye 

Com  ... , 

Oats 

MiUFeed 


Molasses 

Other  Materials. 


Total  Bushels 
Total  Qalloiis. 


Spirits  Produced  (Gallons)., 


1,830.562 

5.108 

19,892 

3.623,055 

17.649.269 

140.982 

526,362 

(Gallons). 

8.110,190 

211.134 


24,006,869 
9,110,190 


90,365.270 


$2,115,146.30 
$6,684.93 

$18,300.64 
$3,478,132.80 
$9,618,851.60 

$59,917.85 


$1,632,849.35 


2,456,184 

180.186 

124.095 

4,630,800 

38,109,114 

177,855 

613,736 

(Gallons). 

3,710,307 

505 


$3,848,013,44 

$343,351.10 

$132,781.65 

$4,769,734.00 

$14,327,650,68 

$83,691.85 


$1,599,081.13 


81,291.175 
2,710.507 


117.728,160 


*  In  the  aboye  table  the  amounts  of  materials  used  are  obtained  from  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  materials  used  in  manufacturing  dittUUd  tptritt  onljf 
are  gtven  in  the  Reports.  Under  this  clasBlflcation  come  Whiskey  (rye  and  bourbon).  Alcohol.  Rum, 
Gin.  High  Wines,  and  Pure,  Neutral  or  Cologne  Spirits.  The  materials  used  for  Malt  Liquors  and 
Wines  are  not  included  in  the  above.  The  market  value  of  materials  for  each  year  was  obtained 
from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  the  price  given  above  being  the 
average  price  for  the  year.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
amount  of  spirits  produced.  But  the  amounts  oomumed  have  been  steadily  on  the  Increase,  and  that 
too  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  population  has  increasAd. 
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Matcbxals. 


BastaeU. 


1882. 

ICtfkflt  Valne. 


1888. 
Btuhels.  Haiket  Value. 


Malt  .... 
Whnat  ... 
Barley.... 

Bye    

Ck>rn 

Oato 

Mill  Feed 


Molassen 

Other  Materials. 


Total  Buflhelg 
Total  Oallona.. 


Spirits  Prodnoed  (OalloDs) . . 


2.19Q.719 

801.241 

60.675 

4.338.A49 

90.051.239 

168.488 

453.830 

(Oallous). 

2.121.804 

13.754 


27,459.095 
2.121.804 


105.853.077 


$2,740,808.76 

$371,651.26 

$61,688.50 

$3,552,165.16 

$14,035,867.30 

$92,668.40 


$1,867,054.56 


1,478.971 

291.368 

73.380 

2.967.473 

13.428.469 

122.583 

2A0.340 

(OalloiM). 

2.373.106 

22.203 


18.644,788 
2.373.106 


74.037.186 


$1,618,660  42 
$818,639.60 

$68,610.30 
$2,240,577.76 
$9,400,128.80 

$66,888.18 


$1,257,746.18 


Matkbialb. 


XOos. 

Bnaheli.  Market  Value. 


Total  fob  Sxtkn  Tbabs. 
BushelB.  Market  Value. 


Malt 

Wheat.... 
Barley . . . . 

Bye 

Com  ■ 

Oats 

Mill  Feed 


Molan<HB 

Other  Materials 


Total  Bushels 
Total  Gallons . 


Spirits  Produced  (ChOlons), 


1  633.914 

114.475 

199.656 

2.867.603 

13,746,506 

124.166 

241.078 

(Qalious). 

2,259,536 

691 


18,927.982 
2.259,536 


"^5.436.739" 


$1,496,966.74 
L  $96,024.25 
$126,783.28 
$1,806,689.89 
$7,216,916.12 
$36,007.86 


$1,188,660.04 


11.954.183 
902.793 
577,1107 

23,333.346 

112  917.707 

959,416 

2.722,840 

(Gallons). 

17,371.896 
260,623 


168.746.764 
17.371.896 


826,659,280 


$18,261,887 
$1,042,987 

$496,479 
$19,344,226 
$67,897,081 

$426,880 


$9,067,010 


These  figures  surely  are  enough  to 
startle  every  business  man,  every  friend 
of  the  laboring  class  (for  this  frightful 
waste  falls  most  injuriously  upon  them), 
and  indeed  every  citizen.  0/m  hwndrtdL 
and  fifty-three  miUion  bushels  of  grain  in 
seven  years  worse  than  wasted,  or  twenty- 
two  million  each  year  !  If  all  this  grain 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  the  loss  would 
be  nothing  in  comparison.  But  the 
product  of  it  enhances  the  waste  a  hun- 
dred-fold. Seventy-five  million  gaUons  of 
whiskey  each  year  !  And  this  in  a  single 
branch  of  the  traffic.  Look  at  the  fig- 
ures for  the  entire  traffic.  Count  the 
cost  for  a  single  year.  What  has  the 
nation  lost?  The  labor  of  563,971  men 
engaged  in  breweries,  distilleries  and 
saloons,  costing  over  fifteen  million  of 
dollars.  The  lives  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  per  annum  who  go  down  to 
the  drunkard's  grave.  And  the  loss  of 
health  and  time  and  happiness  and 
character,  which  is  beyond  all  estimate. 
And  what  have  we  gained  ?  An  army  of 
paupers,  criminals,  tramps,  idiots,  in- 
sane, and  bankrupts  in  purse  and  char- 
acter. We  have  gained  also  200,000  cen- 
tres of  moral  and  political  corruption, 
socialism  and  anarchism.  Does  iipay  t 
Oan  we  afford  such  a  waste  ?  Is  it  any 
marvel  that  we  have  *'hard  times?" 


The  dathoring  Stonn. 

Am  1  my  brother^s  keeper  f — (Jen.  ir :  9. 

The  frightful  poverty,  and  the  still 
more  frightful  harvest  it  is  yielding  of 
ignorance  and  vice  and  crime  in  sec- 
tions of  our  large  cities,  notably  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  cannot  be  longer  ig- 
nored with  safety.  Years  ago  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  humanitarian- 
ism  should  have  urged  the  problem  to 
solution.  We  are  sure  that  but  few 
of  the  clergy  in  the  upper  part  of  New 
York,  and  few  of  the  officers  of  their 
churches,  have  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  terrible  state  of  affairs  in  these 
sections  of  the  city.  The  storm-mutter- 
ings  now  heard  in  the  Henry  George 
campaign  and  in  the  labor  troubles,  are 
warnings  that  must  be  heeded.  If  we 
will  not  heed  Christian  impulses,  God 
will  find  a  way  to  arouse  us.  Just  look 
at  this  one  class  of  facts  brought  out  by 
Henry  George  in  a  recent  speech  : 

*'Wh7  are  there  such  poverty  and  such  distreas 
in  this  city  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  wealth  on 
the  other?  There  is  one  great  fact  that  will  stare 
in  the  face  any  one  who  chooses  to  look  at  it;  a 
vast  majority  of  us.  99  per  cent,  at-  least,  most 
pay  the  other  one  per  cent  by  the  week,  by  the 
month,  or  by  the  quarter,  for  the  privilege  of 
living  and  working  here.  See  how  we  are 
crowded  in  New  York.  London  has  a  population 
of  1,500  to  the  square  mile.    The  city  of  Canton. 
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in  overcrowded  Ohiim,  has  a  population  of  3,C00 
to  the  aquare  mile.  New  York,  taking  all  its  area, 
has  a  population  of  54,000  to  the  square  mile,and 
leaving  out  the  uninhabited  portions  it  has  a 
population  of  85,000  to  the  square  mile.  In  the 
Sixth  Ward  there  is  a  population  of  149,000  to 
the  square  mile.  In  the  Tenth  Ward  there  is  a 
population  of  276,000  to  the  square  mile.  In  the 
Thirteenth  Ward  there  is  a  population  of  224,000 
to  the  sqiubre  mile,  and  this  includes  in  the 
square  mile  roads,  squares  and  all  open  places. 
There  is  one  block  in  this  city  which  ordinarily 
contains  2,500  inhabitants,  and  every  living-room 
in  it  is  also  a  work-room.  There  is  in  one  ward 
A   tenement  covering  one-quarter  of  an  acre 


which  contains  an  average  of  1,860  people.  At 
that  rate  a  square  mile  would  contain  8,456,000. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  civilized  world  to-day  are 
human  beings  packed  so  closely.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  civilized  world  to-day  is  the  mortality, 
and  especially  infant  mortality,  so  terrible.  In 
that  district  known  as  Mulberry  Street,  there  is, 
according  to  the  report  of  Oharles  F.  Wingate, 
the  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
or  Qovernor  (I  forget  whioh).to  make  an  inveiti- 
gation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district,  a 
death-rate  of  65  per  cent,  and  in  the  tenement 
district  it  is  said  that  90  per  oentof  the  children 
die  before  they  airiTO  at  the  age  of  five 
years  I  " 
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HOMILETIC  REVIEW  FOB  1887. 
OuB  arrangements  for  the  coming 
year  are  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  high  position  and  wide  influence  al- 
ready achieyed  by  the  Homiletio  Ba- 
TiEw  during  the  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. Encouraged  by  the  strong  en- 
comiums of  our  patrons,  and  by  the 
high  appreciation  of  the  religious  pub- 
lic, we  have  made  a  more  liberal  and 
Taried  provision  for  the  literary  and 
spiritual  instruction  of  our  readers  for 
1887  than  ever  before — more  liberal,  we 
think  we  may  safely  say,  than  any  other 
religious  monthly  in  the  world.  We 
present  below,  in  proof  of  this,  a  list  of 
the  leading  subjects  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed  in  the  Bbview  during  the  year, 
and  the  names  of  the  respective  writers, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  give  them  at  this 
early  date.  There  has  been  time. as  yet 
for  only  a  very  partial  response  to  our 
letters  of  invitation;  but  we  can  safely 
say  that  each  and  all  of  the  topics  here- 
in announced  will  be  discussed  dar- 
ing the  coming  year  by  writers  emi- 
nently qualified  to  do  justice  to  them. 

STHPOBIUMB. 

L  How  can  the  Pulpit  best  Counter- 
act the  Influence  of  Modem  Skep- 
ticism?    The    subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed   in    its  scientific,  historic, 
moral,    social,     ecclesiastical   and 
practical  aspects. 
This  important  and  eminently  timely 
theme  will  be    presented  by  12  or  15 
of   the    most    eminent  writers    of  the 
day,  American  and  English, chosen  with 
special  regard  to  fitness.    J.  B.  Thomas, 


D.D.,  A.  J.  Gk)rdon,  D.D.,  Henry  A. 
Buttz,  D.D.,Wm.  ASnively,  D.D.,  Prea. 

E.  G.  Bobinson,  and  others  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

IL  The  Danger  from  Exelndingr  Beligr- 
ion  from  Secular  Education.  To 
be  discussed  by  2  eminent  Boman 
Catholic  writers  and  2  Protestant 
divines,  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D., 
Samuel  T.  Spear.  D.D. 

nL  Should  Women  be  Licensed  to 
Preach  %  4  papers  by  those  com- 
petent to  discuss  the  question. — 
Francis  E.  Willard  and  others. 

A  SEBIEB  OF  PAPEBS 
On  the  following  subjects,  every  one 
of  which  is  a  live  theme,  and  many  of 
them  of  transcendent  importance. 

I.  Under  the  general  title  of  Applied 
Chbistianitt,  the  12  topics  named  be- 
low will  be  treated,  each  by  the  best 
qualified  writer  we  could  find  on  that 
particular  subject: 

1.  The  Belation  of  the  Church  to  the 
enormous  grovaih  of  our  Cities.  J.  M. 
Sherwood,  D.D. 

2.  The  Belation  of  the  Church  to  the 
conversion  of  our  Great  Cities.    George 

F.  Pentecost,  D.D. 

3.  The  Belation  of  the  Chnrch  in  our 
Wealthy  Cities  to  the  Waning  Churches 
in  our  Bural  Districts.   Bev.  B.W.  Dale. 

4.  The  best  way  to  reach  and  interest 
the  Lrtboring  Class  in  Beligion  and  the 
Church.  .  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D. 

5.  The  "  Labor  "  Problem.  T.  T. 
Eaton,  D.D. 

6.  Uniform    MamsBw^^    «Xki^  ^v^Kst^ai^ 
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[Nov. 


th«  meeting  aipunst  gmnbling  gr«w  out 
of  the  belief  that  a  pablic  haU  woold  be 
better  fitted  for  saeh  a  meeting.  Bot 
will  Dr.  Leech  tell  oa  whether  Mr.  Gom- 
«tock*8  statement  is  correct,  that  gam- 
bling is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  Sara- 
toga, and  that  pablic  sentiment  in  the 
Ciiarch,  as  well  as  oat  of  it,  is  growing 


more  and  more  tolerant  toward  it?  If 
this  is  trne,  will  the  doctor  also  be  will- 
ing to  tell  as  what  steps  the  ch arches 
in  Saratoga  hare  taken  to  eireamscribe 
and  to  OTeroome  this  frigbffnl  eril, 
and  what  snooeos  is  attending  their 
efforts  ?  The  experience  of  oar  Saratoga 
brethren  may  be  helpfol  elsewbere. 


CUBBBffT  BEXJ&IOVS  TEOTOET 

Bt  Paor.  J.  H.  W. 


OF  CONTDnarTAL  EUBOPI. 


[Want  of  •pace  compels  iu  to  lay  over  to  our 

Bniijr.Af> 
The  new  CommeDtory  edited  by  Fiofniori 
BtXBck  and  Zoeckler  in  wi^iritig  rapid  progreee. 
A  ahort  time  a|^,  the  first  Tolome  on  the  New 
Teatament  appeared,  containing  the  ajnoptical 
Oospela,  and  now  the  second  Tolnme  Is  oat»  in- 
cluding the  foorth  Gospel  and  the  Acti.  An 
idea  of  the  condensed  character  of  the  work  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  Tolome 
contains  only  384  pages,  about  equally  divided 
between  the  two  books.  The  Commentary  on 
John  is  by  Prof.  Lnthaidt.  of  Leipzig.  For 
twenty-fire  years  he  has  published  works  in 
defence  of  the  genuineness  of  this  Oospel,  whose 
significance  for  the  Christology  of  the  K.  T.  is 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  Pentateuch  for  the  law 
of  the  O.  T.  Besides  his  own  works,  the  author 
makes  special  mention  of  the  writings  of  Bey- 
schlag  (Halle),  Oodet  (Lausanne),  and  B.  Weiss 
(Berlin),  as  defending  the  Johannine  authorship. 
Those  rejecting  this  authorship  have  been  forced 
gradually  to  bring  the  time  of  the  composition 
nearer  and  nearer  the  i^riod  in  which  John 
lived.  The  Tubingen  school  originally  put  its 
origin  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century; 
but  further  investigations  compelled  them  to 
admit  that  it  existed  already  in  the  first  half  of 
that  century.  Hilgenfeld  places  the  date  of  its 
origin  at  187,  Keim  at  100-117,  and  then  at  130. 
In  comparison  with  the  synoptical  Oospels  the 
subjective  character  of  the  fourth  Oospel  is  very 
marked.  Luthardt  says,  that  of  all  the  disciples 
John  most  fully  appropriated  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  ro8i)ecting  His  eternal  essence,  and  there- 
fore also  gave  it  most  prominence  in  his  Oospel. 
That  John  gives  a  picture  of  Jesns  according  to 
the  subjective  impression  received  by  him  of 
the  Lord.haa  been  called  the  subjectivity  of  that 
Oospel.  Luthardt  holds  that  this  subjectivity 
does  not  make  this  Oospel  unhistoncal  or  its 
contents  of  an  arbitrary  character,  as  Keim 
claimed.  "The  fourth  Oospel  la  the  most  sub- 
jective of  all;  but  in  its  way  it  is  just  as  his- 
torical as  the  others.  Each  Oospel  presents  the 
evangelical  contents  under  a  peculiar  aspect, 
and  this  determines  the  choice  and  arrangement 
of  the  matter."  John  appropriates  the  events 
and  makes  them  part  of  his  personality,  and 
then  out  of  his  own  thought  and  life  reproduces 
what  ho  has  appropriated.  '*Thi8  is  not  a 
ciMige  othiMtory,  for  the  very  yiow  which  ho 


DJ>..  Baaua,  Oi 

next  issue  the  most  of  this  artide.— Ens.] 

oarries  oat  in  his  repieeentation  is  not  tanifm, 
bronght  as  something  extranaow  to  the  hietosy, 
bat  it  is  the  product  of  that  history  iteelL  Uls 
the  innermost  easmce  of  the  person  aadhistacy 
of  Jesus  which  he  alms  to  present  in  hisOoqieL 
And  he  can  be  free  in  the  reprodoetioii  of  flie 
■sparate  words  Just  becaoM  he  Is  oonaciove  of 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  knowledge  reqjieet- 
ing  Jesus,  and,  therefore,  in  the  highest  aense 
thinks  of  Him  historically." 

The  volume  on  Acts  is  prepared  by  Prof. 
Zoeckler,  of  Greifbwold.  While  holding  that 
the  book  of  Acts  is  beyond  all  qnftioa  the 
work  of  Luke,  he  admits  that  nether  the  place 
nor  the  time  of  its  authorship  can  be  deter- 
mined. He,  however,  thinks  it  probable  that  it 
was  written  about  the  year  70;  but  whether  be- 
fore or  soon  after  must  be  left  an  open  question. 

While  Luthardt  and  Zoeckler  are  among  the 
more  orthodox  Lutheran  theologians.  Prof.  B. 
Weiss,  Berlin,  is  inclined  to  be  more  critical, 
and  to  make  more  concessions  to  the  negative 
tendencies.  But,  in  admitting  certain  results  of 
criticism,  he  is  animated  with  deep  reverence 
for  Scripture,  defends  its  reliableness,  and  may 
be  classed  among  the  most  positive  of  critical 
theologians.  The  negative  school  charge  him 
with  a  lack  of  ingenuousness,  because  he  does 
not  admit  more  of  the  negative  results;  some  of 
the  more  orthodox,  however,  think  he  yields  too 
much.  His  labors,  in  connection  with  Meyer's 
Commentary,  and  his  other  exegetical  and  crit- 
ical works,  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
exegetical  scholars,  and  not  a  few  regard  him  as 
the  chief  attraction  in  the  theological  faculty  of 
Berlin.  He  has  just  published  a  new  Commen- 
tary on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  as  part  of  the 
Meyer  series.  His  critical  spirit  sees  the  diffi- 
culties in  defending  the  genuineness  of  these 
epistles,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise 
them.  But  the  supposition,  that  Paul  was  not 
the  author  of  the  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 
has  by  no  means  overcome  them,  but  has  rather 
added  new  difficulties  and  increased  the  num- 
ber of  unsolved  problems.  He.  therefore,  de- 
fends their  genuineness,  and  thinks  they  are  the 
last  epistles  written  by  the  apostle.  The  entire 
volume  consists  of  400  pages,  100  more  than  the 
original  volume  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  the 
Meyer  scries.    The  learned  Introduction  oocu- 
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.^a^  A  new  kind  of  **  Franchise  "  Aw  our  Subeeribers.-^^ 


GOOD   NEWS   FOR  CLERGYMEN   AND 
OTHER  TOTAL  ABSTAINERS. 

A  LONa-NEEDED  LIFE  INSUEANGE  REFORM. 

Abstinence  Men  to  Have  the  Advantage  of  Their  HeaUhfuL  ndbUs\ — AUo   a 
Special  Additional  Eedvxition  to  Subscribers  for  Thb  Homiletic 

Review — Very  Important — Bead. 


It  has  been  wittily  said  that  it  is  scarcely 
right  for  a  Christian  to  be  happy  over  the 
idea  of  going  to  heaven  while  he  is  contem- 
plating the  probability  of  his  family  going 
to  the  poor-honse.  No  self-respecting  man 
can  without  a  shudder  think  of  the  possi- 
bility of  those  he  loves  being  dependent 
after  he  is  gone  upon  the  cold  charity  of 
the  world.  Life  insurance  is  a  legitimate 
and  ready  protection  against  this  misfor- 
tune. 

For  a  long  while  the  conviction  has  been 
settling  down  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  the  charges  made  in  what  are  called 
''old  line  "  companies  are  altogether  too 
high.  The  largest  of  these  companies 
within  the  last  few  years  reduced  iterates, 
and  yet  returns  to  its  policy-holders  heavy 
dividends,  and  is  piling  up  its  surplus  by 
the  millions.  And  another  fact  has  been 
forcing  itself  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
that  is  that 

TOTAL  ABSTAHn&BS  ABB  liONaEB  liTVED 

than  are  those  who  drink  even  moderately 
of  alcoholic  drinks.  That  this  is  true, 
broadly  speaking,  no  insurance  actuary 
will  question.  On  another  page  we  give 
at  length  a  demonstration  of  this.  Now 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  that  men  wJio  will 
not  take  care  of  their  health  should  be 
permitted  to  make  those  who  who  will 
^ake  care  of  their  health  pay  for  this  im- 
prudence. The  injustice  of  this  has  long 
been  recognized  by  a  number  of  insurance 
companies  in  England.  We  have  been 
looking  around  for  some  time  for  a  com- 
pany in  America  that  will  also  give  a  prac- 
tical recognition  of  the  justness  of  this. 
We  coDgratulate  the  clergy  and  other  tem- 
perance people  of  America  upon  the  fact 
that  we  have  found  such  a  company. 


THB  GOMPANT  IB  B0T7ND. 

It  is  what  is  known  as  an  assessment 
company.  It  is  Tht  National  Benefit  i^'ocie'i/ 
of  the  GUy  of  New  York,  One  of  its  most 
active  directors  is  Bobert  D.  Douglass,  a 
leading  member  of  the  great  mercantile 
agency,  IL  G.  Dun  &  Co,  New  York,  well 
known  throughout  the  business  world.  Its 
president,  Mr.  George  Merrill,  is  a  busi- 
ness man  of  this  city  since  1848,  and  is 
now  auditor  and  inspector  of  the  Queen's 
Insurance  Company  of  England.  The 
principles  upon  which  the  company  is  es- 
tablished are  the  same  as  have  been  tested 
in  England  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The 
total  abstinence  feature  has  been  tested 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  is  no  experiment* 
This  compony  was  chartered  in  1881.  Its 
Temperance  Section,  however,  is  new. 
We  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  stand- 
ing of  the  company,  and  believe  it  as 

SAFE  AS  AKY  OOMPAXT  IN  AMERICA. 

The  company  divides  its  insured  into 
two  classes  or  sections — 1.  General  claes. 
2.  Temperance  class.  The  second  class  ia 
made  up  vohoUy  of  total  ahstaimrs. 

It  is  an  assessment  company.  As  is  well 
known,  the  expenses  of  running  such  com- 
panies are  much  less  than  those  of  other 
companies.  Hence  the  cost  of  insurance 
In  either  class  is  not  one-half  as  much 
The  assessment  principle  is  very  old  and 
is  as  sound  as  adamant.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  De 
Foe  Friendly  Benefit  Association  of  Lon- 
don, England,  which  has  been  in  existence 
194  years.  Six  other  English  assessment 
societies  have  been  doing  business  over 
150  years,  and  sixty  socielies  over  100 
years  each.  One  company  has  over  735,000 
members.    In  owx  QQ^'^oaiXx^^  'CaA'\&M»^v«t."^ 
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A  Long-Haaded  lift  Inforanoe  Seform  **— Gontinaed. 


Association  is  180  yean  old,  and  there  are 
nineteen  other  assessment  societies  sound 
and  flourishing  that  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  eighteen  years  and  more. 

As  proof  of  the  relatirecostof  insnrance 
by  the  two  methods,  look  at  the  table  fol- 
lowing: 

BKJLTITB  006T  OF  THB  ASSXSSMBKTS  AKD  OF 
THB  '*  OLD  UKB  "  MKTH0D8. 


^9^ 

American    experience 
Uble  of  mortality— 
aaaeaamenta  aaldom 
if   CTer  reach   thia 
amonnt 

Premium    charged  hj 
*'«H  line"  oompa. 
niea 

36 

36 

•3  00 
3  04 

$8  07 
8  13 
8  19 
837 
8  34 
8  43 
8  61 
8  61 
8  71 

8  sn 

8  95 

9  19 
9  34 
9  40 
9  68 
9  79 

10  01 
10  36 
10  63 

10  83 

11  16 
11  66 
11  99 

13  61 

15  10 
18  77 

14  63 

16  39 

819  80 
30  40 

37 

3  08 

30  93 

38 

3  13 

31  48 

39  

3  16 

33  07 

80 

3  30 

33  70 

81 

3  34 

38  36 

83  

3  38 

34  an 

88 

3  83 

34  78 

84 

3  86 

36  66 

86 

86 

87 

340 
3  60 
3  56 

36  88 

37  35 

38  17 

88  

3  64 

29  16 

89 

3  73 

80  19 

40  

3  80 

81  30 

41 

3  88 

83  47 

42  

3  96 

83  73 

48 

3  04 

85  06 

44 

8  13 

86  46 

46 

4C 

8  3# 
8  38 

37  97 
39  68 

47 

8  86 

41  30 

48 

8  44 

41  13 

4«» 

8  63 

4i  09 

60 

8  70 

47  18 

61 

4  (to 

49  40 

63 

4  3# 

61  78 

Were  deaths  equal  to  the  mortuary  table, 
then  the  cost  in  the  National  Benefit  So- 
ciety, I.  class,  would  be  the  sum  of  the 
first  and  second  columns  after  each  age. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  assessments  do  not 
come  anywhere  near  this  amount.  Hence 
the  cost  of  insuring  by  this  method  is  not 
nearly  one-half  what  it  is  by  the  other 
methods,  and  is  every  whit  as  secure. 
Under  the  Temperance  Section  the  cost  is 
still  much  less.  Bead  carefully  the  full 
description  of  the  Temperance  plan  on  fol- 
lowing pages. 

A  SPBOIAL  BEDUOnON  TO  ST7B8CBIBEBS  FOB  THB 
HOMILBTIC  BEYIEW. 

Because  we  bring  this  company  in  this 
way  before  our  readers  and  thus  siyc  it  a 
reiy  heavy  biU  for  advertising,  it  consents 


EntranoeFee 88  00 

AnnualDuea 3  00 

EntranoeFee 13  00 

AnnualDuea. 6  00 

Entrance  Foe 15  00 

AnnualDuea 9  00 

EntranceFee. 20  00 

AnnaalDnea 16  00 

EntranceFee 80  00 

AnnualDuea 80  00 


to  a  reduction  to  our  subscribers  of  one- 
half  their  charges  for  the  Iniiiadwn  /ee  and 
the ^''«t  annwil dues.  The  following  are  the 
regular  charges,  and  which  others  must 
pay  (no  variation  in  these  charges  because 
of  age) : 

For  $1,000, 
For  2,000, 
For  8,000, 
For  6,000, 
For  10,000, 

By  the  arrangements  which  we  have 
made,  our  Rbyixw  subscribers  need  pay 
only  one-half  these  amounts.  That  is,  if 
one  of  our  subscribers  wish  to  insure  for 
$1,000,  he  need  send  but  half  of  $8.00— 
$3.00=$11.00,  that  is,  $5.50;  if  be  wishes  to 
insure  for  $10,000,  he  need  send  but  half 
of  $60.00,  that  IS,  $30.00.    It  is  a 

MAQNlJflCJtMT   *'FBAN0HIBB" 

which  we  have  secured  for  our  readers.  The 
company  can  afford  this  redudion  because  of 
the  amount  U  saves  in  advertising.  There  is 
no  cheaper  method  of  getting  the  plan 
known  to  the  public.  This  offer  is  good  for 
either  the  I.  or  n.  class. 

THE  TOTAT  COST. 

After  the  first  year  there  is  no  Initiation 
fee;  but  each  year  the  Annual  Dues  will 
have  to  be  paid.  These  dues  never  vary 
in  amount.  Then  in  addition  to  these  are 
the  assessments  made  when  deaths  occur 
in  the  different  classes.  The  maximum 
number  of  assessments  is  six;  this  maxi- 
mum has  never  been  reached,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be.  It  usually  reaches  not  one- 
half  that  amount.  The  following  shows 
the  amount  of  each  assessment  in  the 
Temperance  Section  (it  does  not  differ 
materially  in  the  other  sections;  the  differ- 
ence is,  in  the  Temperance  Section  there 
are  fewer  assessments,  because  there  are 
fewer  deaths^ 

ASSESSMEirrS  IS  TEMPEBANCE  SECTION. 

For  each  $1,000  benefit  carried  by  sur- 
viving members.  Assessments  remain  the 
some  as  at  the  time  of  entering,  and  rated 
according  to  age  at  nearest  birthday. 


Age. 

Rate. 

A<?e. 

RaU. 

Age. 

Bate. 

18  to  36. 

8100 

89 

8186 

63 

8346 

36 

]  03 

iO 

140 

64 

360 

463 
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tion  he  wishes  to  be  insured,  whether  in 
the  General  or  the  Temperance  Section;  if 
in  the  Temperance  Section  ha  mnst  be  a 
total  abstainer. 

The  medical  fees — that  is,  tbe  cost  of 
examination  by  a  physician — must  be  paid 
by  the  applicant.  The  applicant,  where 
the  company  has  no  examiner,  can  select 
any  regular  physician  in  good  standing. 
The  price  the  company  allows  its  regnlar 
examiner  is  $3. 


Age. 

Bate. 

A«e. 

Bate. 

Age. 

Bate. 

37 

104 

41 

144 

66 

2  8t 

28 

106 

42 

148 

66 

800 

39 

108 

43 

163 

67 

830 

80 

110 

44 

166 

68 

846 

81 

113 

46 

160 

69 

8  70 

82 

114 

46 

164 

60 

408 

83 

116 

47 

168 

61 

460 

84 

118 

49 

176 

63 

600 

86 

120 

49 

186 

68 

660 

86 

126 

60 

300 

64 

600 

87 

128 

61 

3  16 

^66 

660 

88 

132 

•_•! 

62 

380 
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Bcribers  does  not  change  the  amourUt  ofcu- 
8e.9sments,  but  does  reduce  one-half  the 
initiation  fee  and  first  annual  dnes. 


GOKDITIONS  or  THIS  PBITIUSOX. 

1.  No  one  person  can  be  insured  under 
this  offer  for  an  amount  beyond  $10,000. 

2.  He  must  be  a  subscriber  for  Ths  Bx- 
"vncw  or  The  Voice. 

3.  The  application  for  the  insurance 
must  be  sent  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and 
12  Dey  street,  instead  of  to  the  company 
direct. 

Each  applicant  must  state  in  what  seo- 


HOW  TO  PROCEED. 

If  you  wish  to  accept  this  insurance  offer 
send  to  us  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  half 
the  initiation  fee  and  the  annual  dues  ac- 
cording to  the  table  above,  and  state 
whether  you  are  a  total  abstainer  or  not. 
Then  we  will  send  you  the  requisite  blanks 
to  be  filled  out. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS, 

10  and  13  De/  at ,  New  York. 


THE  TEHFEBANGE  SECTION  FUBTHEB  EXPLAINED. 

SOME  STABTIiING  STATISTICS. 


FULL   DESCRIPTION   OF  TZICPEBAKCB   SECTION. 

There  is  a  very  large  class  of  the  com- 
munity that  does  not  approve  of  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  believing  that  spirituous 
liquors  of  any  kind  are  injurious.  The 
medical  experience  of  the  century  confirms 
this  belief,  showing  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  the  persistent  use  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  tends  to  foster  disease  and 
shorten  life.  While  managers  of  life  in- 
surance companies  have  long  recognized 
this  fact,  and  have  made  it  a  condition  of 
their  policies  that  the  insured  shall  not 
use  liquors  to  an  extent  to  make  him  a 
habitual  drunkard,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  in  this  country  to  separate  the  ab- 
stainers from  the  users  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  tbe  purpose  of  giving  the  for- 
mer the  benefits  of  such  selection.  In 
England  this  has  been  done,  and  the  re- 
sults show  a  wonderful  advantage  in  favor 
of  temperance  men.  The  United  Kingdom 
Temperance  and  General  Provident  Insti- 
tution was  established  forty-five  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  general  life  in- 
surance business,  but  at  the  same  time 
permitting  its  patrons,  who  were  total  ab- 
stainers, to  enjoy  whatever  benefits  might 


accrue  to  them  of  such.  Two  sections  were 
established  among  the  insured,  one  being 
known  as  the  Temperance  Section,  in 
which  none  but  total  abstainers  were  ad- 
mitted,Bnd  the  other  known  as  the  General 
Section,  in  which  all  applicants  who  could 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  were  ad- 
mitted; none  being  taken,  however,  who 
used  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess— moder- 
ate drinkers  only.  The  records  and  ac- 
counts of  the  two  sections  are  kept  distinct, 
and  these  show,more  clearly  than  anything 
else  can  do,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  total  abstinence, and  also  how  essential 
it  is  that  the  abstainers  should  be  kept  in  a 
class  by  themselves  in  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  order  that  they  may  escape  the 
burdens  imposed  by  the  excessive  mortality 
that  occur  among  the  moderate  drinkers. 
The  United  Kingdom  Provident  Institution 
recently  held  its  annual  meeting,  when  its 
actuaries  presented  their  reports  for  the 
preceding  five  years — dividends  to  policy- 
holders being  made  once  in  five  years.  The 
report  showed  that  while  the  Temperance 
Section  should  have  had,  according  to  the 
actuaries'  table  of  mortalvl-^  >V^!V^  ew«ft»Qsocs^ 


Ki 
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unonnt  of  SI, 341, 360,  tbe  aetnal  number 
of  deaths  occarring  had  bem  bnt  636,  in- 
TolTiQK  *S40.015.  In  the  General  Section 
the  expected  claims  were  1,670,  the  inanr- 
Bsoe  Sl,636.070,  and  tbe  actual  deatbe  were 
1,630,  and  tbe  amoniit  paid  was  SI,  635,600. 
On  ttiii  bneis,  while  the  Temperance  Sec- 
tion received  divideods.  in  some  inetaDOeB 
eqnftl  to  S4  per  cent,  of  thepreminmB  paid, 
in  the  Qeneral  Seotion,  ander  precisely 
similarconditionH,  tbe  dividend  was  only 
SSpereeot.  of  the  pieminms  paid.  We 
^ipend  a  table  shoviDg  tbe  difference  in 
the  percentage  of  deathsin  tbe  two secUoDB 
dnilng  a  period  of  twenty  years ; 
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These  lesnlts  are  the  actual,  practical 
experience  of  an  old  and  well-known  com- 
pany, and  Bbov  that  tbe  total  abstainers 
have  an  advantage  over  tbe  moderate 
drinkers  equal  to  nearly  30  per  cent. 

The  managers  of  the  National  Beneflt 
Sodety,  in  a  circnlar  to  the  pnblic,  say 
"they  have  been  stadying  tbJH  sabject 
vary  caiefnlly,  with  a  viaw  to  presenting 
to  the  temperance  people  of  the  United 
States  a  plan  of  life  insurance  wbereby 
they  eoald  reap  similar  advantages  and 
derive  all  thcbeueflts  that  come  fromtbeir 
total  abstinence  principles,  so  far  aa  they 
affect  the  question  of  mortality.  They 
have,  therefore,  determined  to  establifih  a 
temperance  acotion  in  connection  with 
tbe  general  business  of  the  society,  dsssi- 
fyingl total  abstainers  by  themselves,  keep- 
ng  their  accounts  entirely  distinct  from 
the  general  business,  and  thus  give  tbe 
total  abstainers  an  opportunity  to  demon- 


strate praelieaDy  the  adTuttagea  of  the 
principles  they  advocate,  and  at  the  rame 
time  to  proflt  by  tbem.  In  an  old  line 
insuTniice  company  tbeadvantages  of  tola) 
abstineDce  would  be  realized  by  tbe  in- 
sured by  dividends  paid  once  in  five  yean, 
the  yearly  cbarge.  however,  being  the  same 
to  them  as  to  the  moderate  drinkers.  This 
ifl  manifestly  unjust,  tor,  if  the  cost  of 
inanring  total  abstainers  is  less  than  for  any 
otberolass,  they  surely  should  not  be  charged 
to  much.  In  the  National  Beneflt  Society 
these  mortnary  charges  are  regnlated  with 
perfect  eqnity.  While  in  the  General  Sec- 
tion tbe  assessments  made  are  bo  mnoh  as 
is  required  to  meet  the  death  claims,  ao  in 
tbe  Temperance  Seotion  the  i 
will  oall  for  only  so  much  a, 
to  pay  the  death  claims  arising  in  that  see- 
tioD,  and  as  eiperieoce  shows  that  thennm- 
ber  of  deaths  is  less  by  one-third  than  in 
the  general  baBineas,  logically  there  will 
be  fewer  aSBsssmenta  by  one-third,  so  that 
the  insured  will  be  called  apon  for  only 
two-tbirds  of  the  amount  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  general  bnsincBH. 

"The  conditions  of  membership  are  the 
same  as  in  the  Qeneral  Society,  with  the 
addition  that  the  applioant  must  be  a  total 
abstainer  from  intoiicating  liquors,  and 
must  goarantee  that  he  will  remain  so.  He 
mnst  be  of  good  moral  character,  in  sound 
physical  condition,  and  not  engaged  in  any 
extra  hazardons  occnpation.  A  medical 
examination,  by  a  regular  physician  ap- 
proved by  the  Society,  is  required,  the  fee 
for  such  examination  to  be  paid  Ly  the 
applicant.  If  made  at  tbe  ofBce  of  tbe 
Society,  the  fee  will  be  t2,  bnt  if  made 
eUewhcre  S3  will  be  charged.  The  ex- 
aminatioo  fee  has  to  be  paid  bnt  once. 

"  Aasessments  are  payable  to  tbe  Society 
in  New  York  within  30  days  of  date  of 
notice,  and  will  be  ordered  npon  the  death 
of  each  member,  if  nectssary. 

"  No  assessment  is  to  be  made  in  either 
class  white  there  remains  nn claimed,  in  the 
death  fund  of  the  class,  a  sum  snffioieut 
to  pay  the  maiimnm  amount  of  beneflt. 

"  Each  and  every  cent  collected  on  tbe 
above  AsEBSsment  Rstee  will  be  credited 
to  the  death  fund  of  tbe  Temperance  Sec- 
tion, and  any  fiurplufi  realized,  after  pay- 
ing adinHted  claims,  will  be  htld  and  used 
toward  tbe  payment  of  subsequent  losaea 
in  that  class." 
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REVIEW  SECTION. 

L— MORAL  THEORIES  AND  PUBLIC  MORALITT. 

Bt  D.  S.  Gbeoobt,  D.D.,  Lakb  Fobbst,  III. 

The  renewal  of  the  discussion  of  the  necessity  for  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country  will  be  quite 
generally  regarded  as  timely.    The  Andover  Review  for  October,  in 
considering  this  subject,  declares  that  ^^  observation  and  reasoning '' 
lead  to  the  "  unwelcome  conclusion  that  for  a  generation,  at  least,  the 
decadence  of  public  morality  in  Massachusetts  has  been  constant  and 
positive.''  What  is  thus  said  of  the  State,  in  which  so-called  moral  and 
religious  improvements  have  so  often  originated,  is  doubtless  measur- 
ably true  of  the  whole  country.    The  absence  of  the  old-time  Chris- 
tian instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  certainly  a  very  marked  feat- 
ure of  the  day,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  outcome  of  an  extended 
tendency  to  dispense  with   God,  Christianity,  and  the  Scriptures. 
Christianity  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  expurgated  from  pretty  much 
everything,  from  the  State  Constitutions  to  the  text-books  in  the  pub* 
lie  schools.     The  moral  backbone  of  society  has  thus  been  removed. 
Morality  has  no  basis  left  on  which  to  rest.     But  while  too  much  can 
scarcely  be  said  against  the  present  methods  in  the  public  schools, 
which  barely  permit  a  teacher  in  the  modern  Athens  to  tell  a  boy 
mildly  and  politely  that  he  should  not  steal,  there  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  a  deeper  source  of  moral  and  religious  corruption  to  be  found 
in  the  character  of  the  moral  theories  held  and  taught  by  the  ac- 
credited and  ordained  teachers  of  morality  and  religion  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  collegiate  and  theological  schools.     It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  discussing  public,  and  especially  to  the  ministry 
as  most  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  that  it  is  possible  that  a  so- 
called  '^  moral "  teaching  may  be  even  more  corrupting  and  destruc- 
tive than  the  absence  of  all  attempt  to  inculcate  morality,  or  than  even 
the  instilling  of  the  new  agnosticism  into  the  minds  of  the  youth. 
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What  needs  to  be  understood  is,  that  the  state  of  things  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  society  has  been  engendered  by  the  inculcation  of  a  de* 
fective  morality  in  the  higher  places.  Putting  it  baldly,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  lack  of  all  teaching  of  morals  as  the  teaching  of  a  so- 
called  morality  that  is  either  unmoral  or  tmmoral.  The  aim  of  thi» 
brief  paper  is  to  expose  this  deeper  fountain  of  corruption  for  which, 
the  ministry  are  so  largely  responsible. 

Whatever  may  be  boastfully  said  by  this  generation  in  laudation  of 
the  highest  attainments  and  achievements  of  genius  on  the  lower  level 
of  intellect,  emotion  and  will,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  directly  by  any" 
one  that,  as  Mivart  has  said,  the  '^  I  ought  "  of  a  human  soul  tran* 
scends  them  more  than  the  intellectual  transcends  the  animal.  The 
questions  of  conduct  and  character  are  in  a  vague  way  held  to  be 
higher  than  those  of  psychology,  logic  and  SBSthetics,  and  duty  and 
virtue  in  some  way  to  be  higher  than  achievement  and  genius.  So 
far,  when  things  are  viewed  on  the  surface,  man  in  general  seems  to> 
be  orthodox  enough.  The  error  and  failure  arise  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  interpretation  of  the  ^'  I  ought."  What  does  it  mean  T 
What  is  wrapped  up  in  the  fundamental  facts  of  conscience  ?  What 
do  I  owe  ?  To  what  or  whom  do  I  owe  it  ?  What  is  the  sutnmiun 
bonum  f  Wherein  are  to  be  found  the  supreme  end  and  law  of  human 
conduct  ? 

The  different  philosophical  views  that  have  been  broached  in  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  of  man's  ethical  nature  are  well-nigh  innumer- 
able; but,  roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  three  work- 
ing theories  of  morality,  as  men  regard  human  happiness,  human 
perfection,  or  human  righteousness,  as  the  supreme  good  and  end. 
All  the  higher  teaching  done  in  the  department  of  morals  may  be 
said  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  happiness  or  self-interest,  or 
with  that  of  perfection  or  human  dignity,  or  with  that  of  the  right 
or  essential  morality. 

According  to  the  first  view,  happiness  is  the  supreme  end  of  the 
rational  universe.  The  end  of  human  life  is  the  quest  of  happiness. 
Virtue  consists  in  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness;  in  the 
common  form  of  the  theory,  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  and 
in  utilitarianism  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  When 
this  view  becomes  grossly  religious,  it  teaches,  according  to  Paley's 
famous  definition,  that  virtue  consists  in  doing  right,  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness  ;  when  it  be- 
comes refinedly  pious, it  directs  the  men  who  would  be  virtuous  toes- 
teem  lightly  all  lower  forms  of  enjoyment  and  to  seek  for  a  holy 
blessedness. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  results  of  this  view  upon  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  men  who  really  accept  it.  Its  blighting 
e&cts,  when  it  has  made  the  happiness  of  the  individual  the  end. 
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have  been  marked  in  all  history.  The  old  Epicureanism  cursed 
Greece  and  dimmed  her  glory;  the  modern  Epicureanism  has  cursed 
Christendom  and  weakened  her  spiritual  motive  forces.  As  presented 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  it  makes  man  a  seeker  of  animal  happiness  under 
stress  of  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  and  reproduction.  If  he 
would  enjoy  himself  to  the  utmost,  he  had  better  not  interfere  with 
his  neighbor,  since  that  neighbor  might  subtract  seriously  from  the 
sum  of  his  enjoyments.  Hence  arises  cUtruism:  If  there  be  a  God, 
a  man  had  better  not  array  himsef  against  Him,  as  he  might  thereby 
get  hurt.  Hence,  arises  morality  towards  God.  Self-interest,  on  the 
basis  of  sensational  and  animal  enjoyment,  is  absolutely  everything, 
and  we  have  the  ethics  of  brutality.  In  all  its  forms,  its  only  law  is 
the  calculus  of  interest;  its  only  outcome  an  all-absorbing  selfishness, 
which  leaves  no  room  for  morality.  The  evil  has  been  scarcely  less — 
nay,  rather  more — when  this  view  has  taken  the  form  of  the  benevo- 
lence theory  and  taken  on  pious  airs.  It  has  exalted  the  happiness  of 
mankind  as  an  end  above  righteousness.  To  make  men  more  com- 
fortable, comes  to  be  more  important  than  to  make  them  more  holy. 
The  moral  poison,  thus  instilled  under  the  guise  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion in  advocating  benevolence,  is  all  the  more  subtle  and  far- 
reaching,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  more  destructive. 

According  to  the  second  view,  virtue  consists  in  securing  the  great- 
est amount  of  human  perfection.  As  presented  in  the  mediation  theory 
of  Paul  Janet,  perfection  and  happiness  are  synonymes.  The  aim  may 
be  the  perfection  of  the  individual  himself,  in  which  case  selfishness 
becomes  again  all-absorbing.  Its  only  law  is  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  as  presented  in  the  man's  ideal.  It  breaks  loose  from  the 
foundations  of  morality.  "  Do  not  get  drunk  if  you  would  not  be  a 
brute."  "Be  manly."  These  are  its  commands,and  they  have  no  grip  of 
the  moral  law  and  of  God  in  them.  The  only  outcome  must  be  non* 
moral,  if  not  immoral.  Or  the  aim  may  be  the  perfection  of  others 
— the  greatest  amount  for  the  greatest  number.  In  this  case,  making 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  the  law,  morality  so-called  is  only  a 
striving  to  attain  to  a  human  ideal,  and  is  man-centred  rather  than 
God-centred. 

As  falling  in  with  the  delicate  pride  and  subtle  unbelief  of  this 
age,  the  perfection  theory  is  more  fascinating  than  the  self-interest 
theory  to  the  higher  class  of  educated  minds.  It  pleases  them  in 
exalting  culture  above  righteousness,  and  must  help  to  break  the 
grip  of  moral  obligation  and  of  the  Moral  Governor  upon  those  who 
accept  it. 

According  to  the  third  ethical  view,  that  of  rectitude  or  essential 
morality,  virtue  consists  in  obeying  the  moral  law,  or  doing  the  will 
of  God,  because  it  is  right  and  God's  will.  Its  command  is  not,  "  Do 
right,  if  you  would  be  happy  ";  nor,  "  Do  right  \i  '^wi  ^Q>\i^A^\sRk  ^ 
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man  ^;  bat,  "Do  right  because  it  is  right,  or  the  will  of  God.**  It 
is  God-centred  and  not  man-centred.  Its  law  is  not  fonnd  in  the 
calculus  of  interest,  nor  in  ihe  sesthetic  ideal,  but  in  the  law  of  God. 
Its  foundations  are  eternal  in  God.  Its  outcome  is  of  sturdy  charac- 
ters, like  the  Daniels  and  Pauls  of  the  Bible,  or  like  the  old  Puritan  or 
the  Scotch  Covenanter. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  accustomed  to  weigh  moral 
f  orces,that  it  makes  a  vast  difference  which  of  these  theories  is  the  work- 
ing theory  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  generation  or  race.  Is  conscience, 
the  inward  monitor  that  impels  me  to  follow  my  inclination,  animal 
or  rational,  in  seeking  my  happiness  or  self-interest  ?  When  that  is 
believed,  it  makes  one  kind  of  man,  generation,  or  race.  The  outcome 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  very  highly  or  intensely  moral.  Is  con- 
science the  inward  monitor  that  prompts  me  to  seek  to  be  a  man  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  or 
my  own  spiritual  excellence  ?  Where  that  is  believed,  it  makes  an- 
other and  different  kind  of  man,  generation,  or  race.  The  outcome 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  the  lifting  of  man  much  above  the  morality 
of  the  aesthete  and  the  worshipper  of  culture.  At  best  it  is  a  very 
t^nmoral  morality.  Is  conscience  the  inward  monitor  that,  as  God's 
representative,  speaks  out  His  will  and  binds  to  obedience  to  it  ? 
Where  that  is  truly  believed,  the  result  is  a  marvellously  different 
kind  of  man,  or  generation,  or  race, with  a  morality  firm  and  stable  as 
the  God  on  whom  it  rests. 

Now,  the  deeper  source  of  the  moral  corruption,  public  and  private, 
of  which  such  loud  complaint  is  made,  is  to  be  found,  as  we  take  it,  in 
the  defective  or  erroneous  moral  instruction  that  has  been  given  in 
the  higher  places  of  learning  and  religion  in  the  past  generations. 

The  schools  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  have  taught  almost 
exclusively  the  ethics  of  self-interest.  Paleyism,  or  worse  than  that, 
has  been  systematically  and  persistently  placed  at  the  foundation  of 
character  and  conduct.  This  has  been  done  in  the  lower  schools,  with- 
out any  connection  with  the  thought  of  God.  It  has  been  carried  into 
the  colleges  and  higher  schools,  even  where  they  have  been  professedly 
bound  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  has  shaped  the  views,  character  and 
conduct  of  business  and  professional  men,  and  especially  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  education  and  of  the  ministry.  It  has  permeated 
the  entire  life,  private  and  public,  until  we  have  all  been  compelled 
to  cry  out,  and  cry  out  in  vain,  against  the  reign  of  selfishness  and 
greed,  and  corruption  and  debauchery.  The  moral  basis  has  been 
removed  and  the  old  question  of  despair  seems  to  be  upon  us  :  "If 
the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?" 

We  may  rest  assured  that,  so  long  as  an  animal  or  heathen  philoso- 
phy of  morals  is  taught  in  our  centres  of  learning,  we  shall  have  our 
selfishness  and  heathenism  developed  everywhere  ;  for  the  influence 
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from  these  centres  inevitably  reaches  to  the  circumference,  and  per- 
vades the  entire  mass  of  society.  If  in  these  places  the  young  are 
made  to  believe,  in  their  inmost  souls,  that  their  main  business  in  this 
world  is  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  get  on  comfortably,  and  in  the 
life  to  come  to  find  as  comfortable  a  place  as  may  be — the  utmost  pos- 
sible is  done  to  animalize  them  for  this  life,  and  to  demoralize  and 
degrade  them  for  all  eternity.  Let  the  selfish  "  belief  "  become  the 
selfish  "  by-live,"  and  the  work  of  ruin  is  complete.  The  "  philosophy 
of  dirt "  in  morals  is  the  philosophy  of  death  and  dearth,  the  philos- 
ophy of  immorality. 

In  many  of  the  schools  where  the  Epicurean  or  Utilitarian  morals 
have  not  been  taught,  their  place  has  been  taken  by  the  perfection  or 
human  dignity  theory,  or  by  a  prudential  rationalism  similar  to  that 
in  Janet's  "  Theory  of  Morals,"  a  book  that  has  probably  been  more 
bepraised  by  the  secular  and  religious  press  than  any  other  book 
on  morals  published  in  this  generation.  Some  of  the  leading  text- 
books for  schools  and  colleges  press  this  scheme.  Its  influence  in  this 
country  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  very  great.  It 
impresses  upon  the  young  man  his  duty  to  be  a  man,  to  make  the 
most  of  himself,  to  rise  to  the  highest  height  to  which  his  opportuni- 
ties and  possibilities  permit.  With  the  obligation  to  God  omitted  or 
nnemphasized,  it  makes  self-centred  rather  than  God-centred  men  and 
leaders,  at  once  "  too  absorbing  and  too  forthputtiug,"  always  push- 
ing themselves  into  prominence  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  on  the 
basis  of  work  done  by  others,  always  posing  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion and  win  popular  immortality.  Pride  of  culture,  pride  of  reputa- 
tion, pride  of  manhood,  take  the  place  of  greed  for  happiness  and 
gain,  and  of  the  old-fashioned  devotion  to  righteousness  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  In  place  of  a  "  This  is  God's  will,"  it  says:  "  Z would  not 
be  so  and  so  ";  "  Z  would  not  do  or  have  so  and  so."  It  takes  all  the 
warmth  and  genuineness  and  human  interest  out  of  those  who  practi- 
cally accept  it,  and  leaves  an  animated  iceberg  in  place  of  a  real  man. 
It  begets  a  morality  so  unmoral  as  to  be  fatally  immoral.  As  being 
vastly  more  fascinating  than  the  happiness  theory,  it  looms  up  large 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  errors  likely  to  possess  the 
minds  and  shape  the  lives  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  bearing  of  the  ethical  teachings  upon  Theology  is  no  less  im- 
portant. A  demoralized  morality  brings  in  its  train  of  consequences 
a  demoralized  theology.  Sensationalism,  in  the  forms  of  Paleyism, 
Benthamism,  Spencerism,  and  general  culturism  and  perfectionism, 
has  blinded  this  generation  to  the  tremendous  emphasis  put  upon 
righteousness  by  the  Word  of  God  and  its  divine  religion.  It  has 
come  nigh  to  being  the  death  of  a  sound  popular  theology. 

The  error  has  taken  its  place  at  the  basis  of  all  theology  by  in- 
trenching itself  in  the  conception  of  that  «A.tnVi\xX^  ^i  ^<^^  ^^^^^S^  ^ 
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call  '^  love."  Men  define  it  to  be  His  infinite  regard  for  the  good  of 
His  creatures:  ''  that  which  actuates  Him  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
His  creatures."  But  what  do  they  mean  by  "  good  "  and  "  welfare  "  ? 
More  careful  than  in  handling  a  two-edged  Damascus  blade  do  men 
need  to  be  in  dealing  with  such  capital  ethical  words.  It  will  be  gen- 
erally that  man's  welfare  has  in  it  at  least  two  elements:  his  *' moral 
good "  or  rightness  of  character  and  conduct,  and  his  *'  pleasurable 
good  "  or  happiness.  Now,  which  of  these  is  truly  at  the  foundation  ? 
Which  of  these  is  the  supreme  and  controlling  element  ?  That  b  a 
vital  point  on  which  the  theologies,  like  the  moralities,  split.  A  portion 
of  the  Church  in  this  country,  under  the  influence  of  a  false  ethical 
theory,  has  held  to  the  latter  as  the  supreme  thing,  and  hence  the  per- 
petual drift  toward  Universalism  or  semi-Universalism,  as  the  legiti- 
mate outcome  6f  that  view.  When  men  accepting  this  view  have  held 
fast  to  orthodox  Christianity,  their  orthodoxy  has  been  retained  at  the 
expense  of  their  logic.  They  have  had  reason  to  thank  God,  in  the 
latter  event,  for  what  one  of  the  old  New  England  divines  would  per- 
haps have  called  '^  these  blessed  inconsistencies." 

The  doctrine  of  a  post-mortem  probation,  which  is  now  agitating 
New  England,  is  a  natural  product  of  such  moral  and  religious  views. 
The  recent  discussion  of  it,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  at 
Des  Moines,  was  one  of  the  things  inevitable  sooner  or  later.  The  so- 
called  morality  taught  to  the  rising  ministry  in  many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential centres  of  culture  is  on  the  side  of  the  post-mortem  theorists, 
and  unless  there  is  a  change  of  base  they  are  bound  to  have  their  day. 
The  attitude  of  the  venerable  ex-President  Hopkins  was  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  prevailing  moral  views  and  with  his  own  past  record. 
Every  liberal-minded  man  will  agree  with  him  when  he  is  quoted  as 
saying  in  the  great  debate:  "  I  believe  in  the  broad  daylight  of  open 
investigation  and  discussion."  But  when  he  adds:  "  On  the  merits 
of  the  dispute  I  would  say  that  it  is  time  to  recognize  the  changed 
conditions  of  thought,"  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  views  of  many  in  New  England  by  recalling  the  radi- 
cal change  that  has  come  over  the  ethical  views  of  this  distinguished 
teacher  whose  instructions  have  so  much  weight  with  many  of  the 
noblest  and  best  of  the  land. 

There  is  space  left  for  only  a  word  concerning  the  remedy  for  the 
present  evils  so  bitterly  complained  of.  One  powerful,  if  not  entirely 
adequate,  remedial  agency  must  be  found  in  the  displacing  of  the  false 
ethical  teaching  of  the  school  and  the  pulpit  by  an  equally  extended 
and  pervasive  instruction  in  the  true  Christian  morality.  Pleasure 
and  duty,  happiness  and  right,  perfection  of  activity  and  virtue,  bless- 
edness and  holiness,  are  neither  synonymes  nor  semi-synonymes.  This 
must  be  brought  home  with  tremendous  em])h:isis  to  the  souls  of  men 
))y  those  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  in  the  coming  generations.    If  the 
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present  demoralization  is  to  be  stayed  and  the  tide  of  ruin  stemmed 
^nd  turned  back,  the  power  and  universal  sweep  of  the  moral  impera- 
tive, the  deathless  grip  of  the  ''  I  ought,"  the  tremorless  moral  trend 
•of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  must  be  brought  into  the  foundation  of  our 
theory,  and  into  the  very  texture  of  our  character  and  conduct.  When 
the  foundations  are  laid  anew  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Essen- 
tial Morality,  and  not  until  then,  will  truth,  honesty,  purity,  right- 
•eousness,  and  moral  integrity,  in  the  full  sense,  shape  human  activity 
and  society. 


n.— MINISTERS'  VACATIONS. 
By  John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  Yobk. 

"  Glad  you're  back^-did  you  enjoy  your  vacation  ?" 

^'  O  yes,  thank  you.  I  always  get  a  little  work  to  do  on  the 
other  side,  and  it  is  pleasant;  and  I  get  a  little  reading  for  the  benefit 
of  my  young  people  that  it  is  not  easy  to  manage  during  the 
winter." 

"By  the  way,  did  you  see  that, there  were  some  criticisms  on  you 
ministers  going  off  for  vacations  ?  " 

"Yes:  I  saw  one — a  kindly  suggestion — and  quite  proper,  as  to 
£ome  substitute  for  needful  duty,  however,  rather  than  criticism." 

"  And  didn't  you  feel  guilty  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  had  a  substitute  for  evening 
4uty,  as  good — to  say  the  least — as  the  stated  pastor;  and,  secondly, 
it  is  not  my  doing  that  I  go  away.  In  the '  call '  given  me,  nineteen 
years  ago,  the  congregation,  without  any  hint  from  me,  made  the  ar- 
rangement of  two  months  in  the  year  for  vacation,  and  when,  once  or 
twice,  I  seemed  in  danger  of  loafing  around  New  York,  or  going  to 
Missouri  for  Sabbath-schools,  and,  they  said,  *  working  one  way  or  an- 
other,' they  actually  sent  the  money  for  my  transportation  across  the 
jsea.     I  don't  feel  guilty." 

"  And  your  people — don't  they  miss  you  ?  " 

"  Very  many  of  them  are  away  longer  than  I  am,  and  the  remain- 
der get  a  chance — which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  with  a  good 
<5on8cience — of  being  edified  by  other  than  the  familiar  voice.  The 
working  part  of  the  year  in  our  great  cities  is  reduced  to  seven  or 
•eight  months,  and  a  minister  cannot  be  away  during  those  months.  I 
have  not  been  out  of  the  pulpit  in  those  working  months,  except 
three  Sabbaths  of  illness,  in  nineteen  years.  What  is  the  consequence?  If 
I  were  removed  next  month  by  being  carried  to  a  professor's  chair,  or 
my  grave,  my  people  know  but  little  of  other  ministers  from  whom 
they  could  make  a  selection  of  a  successor.  The  only  opportunity 
they  have  to  learn  their  gifts  is  in  the  so-called  vacation.  And  that 
xecalls  a  circumstance  worth  noting.     In  Sc^oXAaiW^^xNi'^  ^xVj  \s^n5\>^<s«%^ 
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at  least  twice  a  year,  bring  their  ministerial  friends  to  aid  in  the 
special  services  connected  with  the  Communion— of  which  they  make 
more  than  we  do.     The  result  is,  that  when  a  church  is  without  a 

pastor,  the  officers  and  people  can  say:  *  Why,  there  is  the  Rev. 

whom  our  minister  knew  and  trusted,  and  whom  we  have  often 


heard  and  always  liked.    We  know  him  and  he  knows  us; '  and  so 
settlements  are  made  easier  than  they  would  otherwise  be." 

^'Oh  !  I  see;  you  ministers  like  the  vacation,  and  can  find  argu- 
ments for  it  in  all  directions.     We  poor  lawyers  have  to  toil  all  along.*^ 

"  Yes,  I  pity  you.     By  the  way,  how  is  your  good  wife  ?  " 

**  Oh,  thanks  !  she's  quite  well— down  at  the  shore  for  the  summer 
with  the  children." 

**  Ah  !  indeed;  you  must  miss  her  and  them  greatly." 

**  Oh  1  not  at  all.  I  go  down  every  Saturday,  sometimes  Friday, 
and  often  don't  come  back  till  Tuesday,  and  the  run  down  on  the 
water  is  delightful" 

''  Ah  !  then  I  take  back  the  pity.  If  I  could  manage  in  that  way, 
I  should  count  it  vacation." 

"  Well,  you  see,  there's  little  to  be  done.  Everybody's  out  of  town. 
My  doctor  is  near  me  down  there,  and  he  and  I  and  two  or  three  other 
friends  will  run  off  for  a  fortnight's  fishing,  and  be  back  quite  in  time 
for  all  we  have  to  do  for  our  people." 

"That  is  very  nice;  you  must  enjoy  it  greatly.  By  the  way,  is  there 
a  church  down  there  ?  Tou  know,  I  am  interested  in  those  nice  sum- 
mer resorts  having  sermons  to  keep  you  gentlemen  of  leisure  from 
forgetting  all  about  the  best  things." 

"  O  yes,  there's  a  nice  church,  and  the  best  preaching  going. 
Why,  they  get  all  the  great  men  from  all  around — their  own  people 
are  away,  you  see — to  come  and  preach,  and,  if  variety  is  charming, 
we  have  it  to  perfection." 

"  So  there  is  some  incidental  good,  you  see,  in  ministers'  vacations.'* 

The  above  is,  as  far  as  can  be  remembered,  a  fair  report  of  a  con- 
versation on  a  subject  on  which  the  writer  has  often  reflected,  and 
while  one  man's  opinion  does  not  count  for  much  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
and  that  man  may  be  supposed  to  have  "  environments  "  that  influ- 
ence his  views,  it  is  here  modestly  presented  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Many  years  ago,  a  minister  from  a  city  near  to  New  York  was 
once  or  twice  brought  over  in  the  summer  to  conduct  a  funeral.  He 
had  been  pastor  there,  and  probably  it  was  a  consolation  to  some  to 
hear  his  voice  again — a  good  voice,  with  utterances  of  the  best  kind. 
Everything  of  that  kind  gets  talked  of.  A  dozen  ministers  may  die 
of  over-work  and  attract  less  public  notice  than  one  who  seems  to  be 
"  off  his  field  "  on  one  of  those  occasions.  The  writer  heard  of  the 
good  man  who  not  only  stayed  at  home,  but  did  duties  twice  in  the 
districts  of  truant  mmistera  awd  ^^^a  Qb^^laiided  accordingly.      It 
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might  have  been  forgotten  but  for  a  nice  letter  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  winter  running  on  this  wise: 

"  My  dear  Brother :  I  know  you're  a  busy  man  and  have  preach- 
ing enough,  but  Pm  perfectly  worn  out  and  unable  for  an  evening  ser- 
vice. Could  you  come  and  give  my  people  an  evening  ?  "  etc.,  etc.  Of 
course  I  did  it,  and  without  any  public  allusion  to  the  waste  of  power 
of  which  the  good  man  was  guilty,  and  for  which  he  was  paying  the 
penalty.  We  should  never  do  anything  that  would  countenance  the 
delusion  that  Christianity  does  not  get  hold  of  sensible  people. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  a  rest  of  the  seventh  part  of  one's 
time  is  needful  for  ordinary  laborers.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  and 
the  facts  given  before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  that  lone 
horses  do  more  in  six  days,  with  one  of  rest,  than  on  the  plan  of  every- 
day toil.  When  an  ordinary  toiler,  a  bricklayer,  or  a  carpenter,  ends 
his  eight  or  nine  hours'  day's  work  he  is  free  for  the  other  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours,  and  has  the  Sabbath  besides.  Is  it  so  with  a  minister  ? 
Brain -work  is  harder  than  hand- work,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
ministers  in  the  United  States  who  in  the  working  part  of  the  year 
are  on  the  stretch  fifteen  hours  a  day  in  one  form  or  other,  and  whose 
Sabbath  are  days  of  care,  solicitude  and  effort.  No  man  can  preach 
to  an  ordinary  congregation  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year, 
bringing  out  "  things  new  and  old,"  without  brain-work,  and  that  not 
done  only  when  he  is  "  in  his  study."  He  is  not  like  a  lawyer,  who 
has  ever-recurring  new  cases,  new  juries  and  judges,  and  regular  court 
and  office  times.  A  minister  is  the  servant  of  all,  from  the  "  loafer  " 
who  has  exhausted  the  patience  of  every  man  on  whom  he  had  a 
claim,  to  the  "bereaved  gentleman"  who  never  attended  church  or 
paid  a  dollar  in  his  life  to  church  ends,  but  who  does  not  see  why  a 
minister  whom  he  honors  with  an  invitation  should  not  be  on  hand 
with  "  Christian  burial." 

Now,  look  at  it  seriously.  For  nine  months  a  city  minister  is 
working  on  Sabbath — when  others  are,  speaking  generally,  resting. 
Is  it  an  extravagant  thing  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  should  get 
the  days  for  a  vacation  ?  Others  of  his  class,  the  respectable  people, 
in  the  city  go  away  at  the  same  time  he  does,  and  assign  as  the  reason 
the  necessity  of  the  step  for  the  health  of  the  family.  But,  as  a  rule, 
he  does  not  go  to  idle.  He  is  found  preaching  in  the  localities  where  he 
"  rests."  One  of  the  most  impressive  sermons  ever  attended  by  the 
writer  was  "  in  the  woods "  in  New  England,  where  Dr.  Storrs,  of 
Brooklyn,  drew  crowds  in  the  summer  Sabbaths.  Possibly  he  gives 
a  chance  to  a  country  brother,  who  has  not  quite  the  same  reason  for 
going  away  but  who  needs  rest,  the  benefit  of  his  services.  Mean- 
time he  comes  into  contact  with  new  objects,  facts,  forms  of  life,  and 
with  books,  which  there  is  no  time  to  read  at  home,  and  is  worth  all 
the  more  to  his  people  in  consequence  'wVien  \i^  t^Xxjitw.^* 
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^  But  whj  can't  he  rest  on  Monday  ?  ^  There  are  many  ministen 
in  the  city  of  New  York — ^and  it  is  taken  as  a  specimen — whose 
memorandum-book  would  show  meetings  on  this  wise  on  Monday : 
^'9  o'clock,  mission  committee;  12  o'clock,  clerical  meeting;  2  o'clock, 
<ihurch  building  board;  afternoon,  sick  visiting;  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  teachers' 
meeting."  There  is  not  much  of  the  ''  Mondayish  "  rest  in  that !  Be- 
sides, there  are  calls  made  on  ministers  on  Monday  on  the  ill-founded 
assumption  that,  that  is  an  idle  day,  and  such  services  as  funerals  are 
not,  of  course,  put  off  to  give  the  minister  rest. 

Nor  ought  the  consideration  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  minbter  has 
— ^if  he  is  a  true  minister — ^a  strain  on  his  life  not  felt  in  every  other 
department  of  human  labor.  One  has  sympathy  with  surgeons  and 
physicians,  who  often,  no  doubt,  have  their  feelings  drawn  upon  in 
the  sufferings  they  witness,  and  cannot  always  relieve.  But  a  minis- 
ter comes  close  to  many  a  scene  of  sorrow  and  of  suffering,  and  still 
more,  of  sin,  and  he  cannot  but  feel  it.  '^  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  go- 
ing on  the  streets  for  two  days.  I  could  not  bear  it;  and  when  I  did 
go  out  I  felt  as  if  the  people  I  met  looked  at  me  and  said  to  one  an- 
other: ^That's  the  minister  of  the  defaulter  you  heard  about! '  "  The 
man  who  said  that  is  a  prominent  and  sincere  minister.  It  was  spoken 
of  a  conspicuous  %nd  blamable  failure  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  promi- 
nent men  in  the  church  he  served.  Ah!  men  and  bi*ethrenl  who  call  a 
minister  to  care  for  your  souls,  who  promise  in  a  degree  to  back  up  the 
testimony  he  bears  to  an  unbelieving,  carnal  race,  by  a  godly  life,  by 
being  "  living  epistles  of  Christ  known  and  read  of  all,"  you  have 
little  idea  of  the  keen  anguish  you  inflict  on  Him  when  you  warrant 
men  to  say  to  him:  "  These  professors  of  yours  are  just  like  the  rest  of 
us,  in  pleasures,  in  bargains,  and  in  what  you  call  sins,  only  they  wear 
a  nice,  proper  suit  of  pious  manners  on  the  Sunday,  and  before  the 
minister."  The  man  who  honestly  carries  burdens  like  these  nine  or 
ten  months  needs  a  rest  and  complete  change  of  surroundings,  when 
thoughts  will  run  healthily  in  fresh  channels. 

Teaching  and  learning  are  matters  with  which  a  minister  has  to  do 
in  an  eminent  degree.  His  church  is  a  school  and  his  people  are  pupils. 
But  few  other  teachers  in  colleges,  academies,  seminaries,  boarding- 
schools,  day  schools,  public  schools,  teach  "  all  the  year  round."  They 
get  a  holiday,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  longer  one  than  do  city  minis- 
ters. The  average  city  minister  attends  a  number  of  "  Commencements  " 
— college  and  school — before  he  goes  away;  and  he  is  generally  back 
to  render  service  about  the  time  of  resuming.  Why  should  he  be 
made  to  differ  from  other  teachers  ? 

And  this  suggests  another  consideration.  The  purely  ministerial 
duties  are  as  heavy  a  tax  as  rests  on  the  average  lawyer  or  physician 
in  good  practice;  but  where  is  the  city  minister  who  is  left  to  his 
strictly  ministerial  duties  ?    How  many  charitable,  educational,  and 
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Tiumanitarian  causes  are  there  claiming  his  attention,  total  disregard 
of  which  would  be  set  down  as  failure  to  attend  to  things  belonging 
to  his  position  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  outside  of  a 
parish,  which  ministers  must  attend  to,  but  of  matters  where,  along 
with  fellow-citizens,  they  are  counted  upon  because  they  are  clergy- 
men. In  the  Boards  and  Councils  of  Colleges  and  in  many  a  benevo- 
lent enterprise  ministers  are  hard  workers,  giving  time,  thought  and 
strength,  without  fees,  and  without  even  traveling  expenses.  One  has 
heard  of  the  five-dollar  piece  which  the  business-men  are  said  to  get 
for  attendance  at  certain  Boards — a  legitimate  offset  to  the  time  they 
sacrifice  in  the  company's  interest.  Who  ever  heard  of  clergymen's 
time  being  thus  recognized  ?  They  must  do  public  duties  and  man- 
age as  they  best  can,  by  midnight  work  often  enough,  to  keep  up  with 
other  and  imperative  demands. 

In  Europe  one  may  sometimes  see  an  intimation  at  a  '^  clergy-house  " 
that  a  certain  bell  rung  at  any  time  will  bring  a  priest.  And  this  is 
a  just  and  necessary  provision  in  Roman  Catholic  lands,  where  it  is 
l>elieved  that  an  unbaptized,  dying  child  perishes,  that  untold 
agonies  are  averted  from  a  departing  man,  even  unconscious,  by  ^^  Ex- 
treme Unction  ";  it  is  right  and  consistent  to  have  such  arrangements. 
Where  life  eternal  hangs  on  the  spiritual  ambulance  being  within  call, 
it  is  proper  to  have  it.  But  this  is  not  the  genius  of  Protestantism, 
though  it  is  sometimes  copied  where  the  Protestant  name  is  still  re- 
tained. The  Protestant  minister  is  not  a  priest,  whose  official  touch 
must  be  within  reach  for  the  eternal  safety  of  his  people.  He  is  rather 
like  him  who  wrote :  "Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  that  whether  I  come  and  see  you,  or  else  be  absent, 
I  may  hear  of  your  affaira  that  ye  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one 
mind,  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel."  He  preaches  a 
Christ  present  with  all  believers  and  a  salvation  complete  and  eternal, 
of  which  Christian  faith  takes  and  keeps  hold  wherever  its  possessor 
may  be,  and  not  dependent  on  his  official  touch. 

We  may  add  two  things  in  this  connection — for  the  thing  has  been 
alluded  to  apropos  of  vacations.  The  first  is,  that  the  agencies  that 
make  a  point  of  such  accessibilities  by  night  or  day  have  no  great 
mental  strain  upon  them.  Preaching  or  teaching  is  rarely  an  element 
in  their  power.  And,  secondly,  if  it  be  said  that  the  Protestant  vaca- 
tion system  chills  the  attachment  of  the  poor  to  the  ministry,  we  re- 
ply that,  taking  the  population  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
countries,  the  hold  of  the  clergy  in  the  latter  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
as  strong  as  of  the  former.  Allowing  always  for  the  supposed  "  power 
of  the  keys,"  which  tells  on  human  fears,  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
United  States  cities  are  as  fully  recognized  as  faithful  friends  by  the 
poor  as  any  other  class  of  clergy. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  vacation  oi  TXiOTL\Ja&  \&  ^  tj^k^  ^^^mccv^  ^^ 
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with  to  know  just  wluit  conttitiites  the  Bible,  snd  exacllr  wlial  h  nys 
in  ereiy  yt^MtA^gt.  SchoUrs  hare  repeatedlj  giren  general  nanuance 
of  late  jeara  to  the  same  effect  at  Bentlej  in  the  language  abore 
quoted.     Bot  it  maj  be  worth  while  to  state  the  principal  details. 

Take  now  the  more  progressire  school  in  Text-criticism  ^plied  to 
the  Xew  Testament,  and  let  ns  see  how  far  its  results  affect  the  theo- 
logical or  the  ecclesiastical  teachings  of  the  Xew  Testament. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj,  we  haye  certainlj  lost  what  JuaA 
to  seem  a  very  clear  and  complete  proof -text.  The  passage  in  1  John 
t:  7,  ^  There  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  these  three  are  one,"  is  beyond  all 
question  spurious.  It  apparently  arose  from  ^^spiritualizing''  the 
three  mentioned  in  the  actual  text,  viz.,  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the 
blood,  so  as  to  make  them  mean  the  Father,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
atoning  Savior.  A  passage  of  Augustine,  quoted  by  Teschendorf^ 
shows  exactly  bow  this  may  have  taken  place.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
passage  is  certainly  spurious,  and  there  would  be  no  more  propriety 
in  using  it  as  a  proof -text  for  the  Trinity  than  in  so  using  our  famous 
long-metre  Doxology.  But,  then,  ample  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  remains. 

A  favorite  proof -text  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  wholly  lost,, 
but  seriously  modified.  In  1  TinL  ill:  16  we  cannot  possibly  any 
longer  read,  ^^  Gk>d  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  but  ^'  He  who  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh."  This  distinctly  implies  our  Lord's  pre-existence, 
but  does  not  at  all  affirm  His  divinity.  By  the  way,  Dr.  C.  J.Vaughan 
has  an  excellent  sermon  upon  the  true  text  of  this  passage  in  a  volume 
published  a  few  years  ago  upon  texts  altered  in  the  Revised  New 
Testament.  In  Acts  xx:  28,  while  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of 
the  common  text,  "  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  has  purchased 
with  his  own  blood,"  yet  there  are  strong  testimonies  supporting  "  the 
church  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  passage  can  no  longer  be  used  with  very 
great  confidence  as  a  proof-text  for  the  divinity  of  Christ.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  John  i:  18,  "the  only-begotten  son"  should  probably 
give  place  (as  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version)  to  "  God  only- 
begotten."  This  adds  something  to  the  evidence  of  our  Lord's 
divinity,  but  its  force  is  lessened  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  text, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  phrase,  "  God  only-begotten,"  would  ad- 
mit of  being  interpreted  in  an  Arian  sense,  and  Arius  himself  appears 
to  have  so  used  it.  On  the  whole,  then,  something  has  been  lost  from 
familiar  proof -texts  as  to  this  great  point  of  theology,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  proof -passages  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  genuine. 
That  this  is  not  merely  the  judgment  of  a  Trinitarian  may  be  shown 
by  the  oft-quoted  language  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  the  lamented  Unita- 
rian professor  at  Harvard:  "It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  Christian 
doctrine  or  duty  rests  on  those  portions  of  the  text  which  are  affected 
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by  differences  in  the  manuscripts  ;  still  less  is  anything  essential  in 
Christianity  touched  by  the  various  readings.  They  do,  to  be  sure, 
affect  the  bearing  of  a  few  passages  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 
but  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  doctrine  by  no  means  depends  upon  the 
reading  of  those  passages." 

As  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  lose  from  1  Peter  i:  22,  which,  instead  of 
reading  "  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit,"  is  now  without  the 
last  words;  and  we  gain  in  Acts  xvi:  7,  where  "the  Spirit  suffered 
them  not,"  has  become  "  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them  not,"  cor- 
responding to  Romans  viii :  9,  "  if  any  man  hath  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 

We  might  not  ourselves  regard  ecclesiastical  questions  as  among  "the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity."  But,  as  some  persons  think  other* 
wise,  it  may  be  well  to  show  what  modification  the  more  advanced 
Text-criticism  makes  in  passages  bearing  upon  these  questions. 

In  Acts  ii:  47,  we  can  no  longer  read  "  added  to  the  Church,"  but 
"  added  to  them."  The  word  church  does  not  occur  in  this  book  until 
v:  11.  In  Acts  ix:  31,  we  read  not  the  plural,"  Then  had  the  churches 
rest,"  etc.,  but  the  singular:  "  So  the  church  throughout  all  Judea  and 
Galilee  and  Samaria  had  peace,  being  edified ;  and  •  .  •  •  wa» 
multiplied." 

The  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark  must  now  be  regarded,we  think,  as  of 
doubtful  genuineness.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  positive  assertions  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  the  combined  external  and  internal  evidence  is 
curiously  divided,  and  it  is  nbt  possible  to  make  a  sober  and  confident 
decision.  In  this  state  of  things  one  cannot  greatly  rely  on  Mark 
xvi:  16,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  that 
he  that  disbelieveth  shall  be  condemned,"  to  prove  whatever  it  may- 
have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  teaching;  and  so  as  to  the  promise 
in  verses  17  and  18  as  to  healing  the  sick,  taking  up  serpents,  drinking 
poison,  etc.  In  Mark  i:  10,  the  correct  Greek  text,  is  "coming  out  of 
the  water,"  while  in  Matt,  iii:  16,  it  is  "  from  the  water." 

In  1  Cor.  xi:  24,  the  word  "  broken  "  must  undoubtedly  be  omitted,  ' 
and  we  read,  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  for  you."  Something 
seemed  to  be  wanting  here,  and  the  term  broken  may  have  been  sug- 
gested to  early  students  or  copyists  by  x:  16,  "The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?"  So  in  1  Cor, 
xi:  29,  we  no  longer  read  "  he  that  eatheth  and  drinketh  unworthily," 
etc.,  but  "he  that  eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh  judg- 
ment  unto  himself,  if  he  discern  not  the  body."  It  may  be  quite  a. 
relief  for  pastors  to  be  rid  of  this  term  "  unworthily,"  which  by  sensi- 
tive and  uninstructed  persons  has  often  been  greatly  misinterpreted. 

If  this  list  of  passages  seems  meagre,that  only  makes  plain  the  fact 
that  modem  Text-criticism  has  no  alarming  results  as  regards  any* 
thing  essential  to  Christianity.  ^ 
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IV.  — LUTHER'S  VISIT  TO  ROME. 
By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Luther's  visit  to  Rome  is  a  lively  and  interesting  episode  of  his 
training  for  the  Reformation.  It  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  became  effective,  not  immediately,  but  several  years  after- 
wards, through  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  as  a 
good  Catholic,  in  the  metropolis  of  Christendom. 

In  the  autumn  of  1510,  after  his  removal  from  the  convent  at 
Erfurt  to  the  professorship  at  Wittenberg,  but  before  his  graduation 
as  doctor  of  divinity,  Luther  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  interest  of  the 
Augustinian  order,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Staupitz,  who  wished  to 
bring  about  a  disciplinary  reform  and  closer  union  of  the  Augustin- 
ian convents  in  Glermany,  but  met  with  factious  opposition. 

In  company  with  another  monk  and  a  lay  brother,  as  the  custom 
was,  he  traveled  on  foot  from  convent  to  convent,  spent  four  weeks 
in  Rome  in  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  re- 
turned to  Wittenberg  in  the  following  spring.  The  whole  journey 
must  have  occupied  several  months.  It  was  the  longest  journey  he 
ever  made,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  the 
holy  apostles,  where  he  wished  to  make  a  general  confession  of  all  his 
Bins,  and  to  secure  the  most  efficient  absolution. 

We  do  not  know  whether  he  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  imparted  no  information  about  his  route,  whether  he  passed 
through  Switzerland  or  through  the  Tyrol,  nor  about  the  sublime 
scenery  of  the  Alps  and  the  lovely  landscapes  of  Italy.  The  beauties 
of  nature  made  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  Reformers,  and  were 
not  properly  appreciated  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Zwingli  and  Calvin  lived  on  the  banks  of  Swiss  lakes  and  in  view  of 
the  Swiss  Alps,  but  never  allude  to  them;  they  are  absorbed  in  the- 
ology and  religion. 

In  his  later  writings  and  Table  Talk,  Luther  left  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  his  journey.  He  spoke  of  the  fine  climate  and  fer- 
tility of  Italy,  the  temperance  of  the  Italians  compared  with  the  in- 
temperate Germans,  also  of  their  shrewdness,  craftiness  and  pride,  with 
which  they  looked  down  upon  "  the  stupid  Germans  "  and  "  German 
beasts  "as  semi-barbarians;  he  praised  the  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  in  Florence;  but  he  was  greatly  disappointed  with  the 
state  of  religion  in  Rome,  which  he  had  believed  to  be  the  holiest  city 
on  earth,  and  found  just  the  reverse. 

Rome  was  at  this  time  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  renaissance  of 
classical  literature  and  art,  but  indifferent  to  religion.  Julius  II., who 
sat  on  Peter's  chair  from  1503  to  1513,  bent  his  energies  on  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  secular  dominion  of  the  papacy  by  means  of  an 
unscrupulous  diplomacy   and  bloody  wars,    founded    the    Vatican 
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Museum,  and  liberally  encouraged  the  great  architects  and  painters 
of  his  age  in  their  immortal  works  of  art.  The  building  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Peter,  with  its  colossal  cupola,  had  begun  under  the  di- 
rection of  Bramante;  the  pencil  of  Michael  Angelo  was  adorning  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  in  the  adjoining  Vatican  palace  with  the  pictures  of 
the  Prophets,  Sibyls,  and  the  Last  Judgment;  and  the  youthful  genius 
of  Raphael  conceived  his  inimitable  Madonna,  with  the  Christ-child 
in  her  arms,  and  was  transforming  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  into 
galleries  of  undying  beauty.  These  were  the  wonders  of  the  new 
Italian  art;  but  they  had  as  little  interest  for  the  Glerman  monk  as 
the  temples  and  statues  of  classical  Athens  had  for  the  Apostle  Paul. 

When  Luther  came  in  sight  of  the  Eternal  City,  he  fell  upon  the 
earth,  raised  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Hail  to  thee,  holy  Rome  ! 
Thrice  holy  for  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  shed  here."  He  passed  the 
colossal  ruins  of  heathen  Rome  and  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  Christian 
Rome.  But  he  ran  '^  like  a  crazy  saint "  through  all  the  churches 
and  crypts  and  catacombs  with  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the  legend- 
ary traditions  about  the  relics  and  miracles  of  martyrs.  He  wished 
that  his  parents  were  dead  that  he  might  help  them  out  of  purgatory 
by  reading  mass  in  the  most  holy  place,  according  to  the  saying: 
^'  Blessed  is  the  mother  whose  son  celebrates  mass  on  Saturday  in  St. 
John  of  the  Lateran.'*  He  ascended  on  bended  knees  the  twenty- 
eight  steps  of  the  famous  Scala  Santa  (said  to  have  been  transported 
from  the  Judgment  Hall  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  Jerusalem),  that  he 
might  secure  the  indulgence  attached  to  this  ascetic  performance  since 
the  days  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  in  860,  but  at  every  step  the  word  of  the 
Scripture  sounded  as  a  significant  protest  in  his  ear:  '^  The  just  shall 
live  by  faith"  (Rom.  i:  17). 

Thus,  at  the  very  height  of  his  mediaBval  devotion,  he  doubted  its 
efficiency  in  giving  peace  to  the  troubled  conscience.  This  doubt  was 
strengthened  by  what  he  saw  around  him.  He  was  favorably  struck, 
indeed,  with  the  business  affairs  and  police  regulations  of  the  papal 
court,  but  shocked  by  the  unbelief,  levity  and  immorality  of  the 
clergy.  Money  and  luxurious  living  seemed  to  have  replaced  apos- 
tolic poverty  and  self-denial.  He  saw  nothing  but  worldly  splendor 
at  the  court  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  san- 
guinary siege  of  a  town  which  he  conducted  in  person.  He  afterward 
thundered  against  him  as  a  man  of  blood.  He  heard  of  the  fearful 
crimes  of  Pope  Alexander  VL  and  his  family,  which  were  hardly 
known  and  believed  in  Germany,  but  freely  spoken  of  as  undoubted 
facts  in  the  fresh  remembrance  of  all  Romans.  While  Luther  was 
reading  one  mass  a  Roman  priest  would  finish  seven.  He  was  urged 
to  hurry  up  (passa,  passa  !),  and  to  "  send  her  Son  home  to  our  Lady." 
He  heard  priests,  when  consecrating  the  elements,  repeat  in  L&t»vE^.\h^ 
words,  "  Bread  thou  art,  and  bread  \,\io\x  ^\i2\\>  T«tckal\ii\'vvxv^^^^^^" 
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and  wine  thou  shalt  remain.^  TIm*  term,  *^  a  good  Chrwtian  ^  (boon 
Chrifitiano),  meant  ''a  fooi.*^  He  was  told  that  "'  if  there  was  a  hell, 
Rome  was  bailt  on  it,**  and  that  this  state  of  things  must  aooa  end  in 
a  collapse. 

He  received  the  impression  that  **  Rome,  once  the  holiest  ritr,  was 
DOW  the  worst."  He  compared  it  to  Jerusalem  as  described  hx  the 
prophets.  All  these  sad  experiences  did  not  shake  his  faith  in  the 
Roman  Church  and  hierarchvy  so  unworthily  represented  as  the  Jew* 
ish  hierarchy  was  at  the  time  of  Christ;  but  they  returned  to  his  mind 
afterward  with  double  force,  and  gave  ease  and  comfort  to  his  con- 
science when  he  attacked  and  abused  popery  as  ^'  an  institution  of  the 
devil.''  Hence,  he  often  declared  that  he  would  not  have  missed  "  see- 
ing Rome  for  a  hundred  thousand  florins;  for  I  might  have  felt  some 
apprehension  that  I  had  done  injustice  to  the  Pope;  but  as  we  see,  so 
we  speak." 


v.— SIDE-LIGHTS. 
By  Prop.  A  Wildbb,  Newark,  N.  J. 

(Oonclnded  from  Horembar  immber.) 

Other  Rftes  and  Practices. — ^The  worshippers  at  the  Arcane 
Rites  were  required  to  begin  with  purification.  Hence  the  reference 
(Isa.  Izvi:  17):  ''They  who  consecrate  and  purify  themselves,  that 
they  may  enter  the  gardens  after  Ahad  in  the  midst,  who  eat  the  flesh 
of  Bwine,  even  of  the  unclean  animal  and  the  mouse.'* 

In  the  Adonia,  Bacchic  and  other  celebrations,  nobody  was  permitted ' 
to  participate  unless  having  previously  undergone  purifications  by  fast- 
ing and  bathing.     The  ''  one  in  the  midst "  was  doubtless  either  a  simu- 
lacrum of  Adonis  or  a  priest  superintending  the  Rites. 

The  corresponding  festival  in  Egypt  was  that  of  Isis  and  Osiris — 
Asi  and  Asar.  At  this  a  pig  was  slain  and  its  flesh  eaten.  The  priests 
themselves,  however,  abstained  from  it.  At  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Syrian  Goddess  a  like  sacrifice  was  made,  and  the  body  of  the 
slaughtered  animal  was  placed  beside  the  coffer  that  contained  the 
symbol  or  *if^gj  of  the  divinity.  Hence,  it  may  be  perceived  that  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh  by  the  Mosaic  law  was  the  formal 
repudiation  of  the  other  worships,  and  was  itself  an  assurance  that 
Israel  was  indeed  a  ''  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  (sacerdotal)  na- 
tion." 

Doubtless,  however,  the  peasantry  and  commonalty  of  Judea  were 
of  alien  race,  and  it  is  plain  that  their  Hebrew  masters  more  or  less 
adopted  their  customs.  The  eighth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  and  indeed 
the  entire  first  twenty- three  chapters,  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah, 
Hosea  and  other  prophets  declare  this.  The  writer  of  the  last  part  of 
Isaiah  has  the  following: 
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**  I  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  to  an  apostate  people  going  in  the  way  that 
is  not  good,  after  their  own  unworthy  oonoeits— the  people  which  grieveth  me 
continually  to  my  face,  sacrificing  in  the  gardens  (enclosures),  burning  incense 
on  tiles,  dwelling  in  burial-places  and  passing  the  night  in  caves  (for  the  sake  of 
oracular  dreams),  eating  the  flesh  of  swine  and  the  broth  of  unclean  beasts  in  their 
vessels,  and  commanding  others:  'Keep  at  a  distance,  come  not  near;  for  I  am 
purified.'  .  .  .  They  have  burned  incense  on  the  mountains  and  reviled  me  upon 
the  hills,"  (Ixv.). 

These  things  here  set  forth  were  practiced  in  all  Semitic  anl  Hamitic 
countries  from  an  early  antiquity  and  for  centuries  after  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Jerom  declares  that  at  Bethlehem,  the  place  where  the 
Redeemer  was  born,  women  mourned  for  Adonis  in  the  Orgiastic 
Rites.  Nor  am  I  able  to  avoid  the  conjecture  that  the  passage  here 
copied  affords  a  key  to  the  story  of  the  demoniac  in  the  Gospels. 
'^Always,  night  and  day,  he  was  in  the  mountains  and  among  the 
tombs  crying  and  cutting  himself  with  stones."  In  that  region  where 
the  scene  is  laid,  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  prevailed;  and  it 
is  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  the  wretched  man 
had  been  engaged  in  her  rites,  burning  incense  and  participating  in 
the  foul  sacrifices  on  the  mountains  (comp.  Hosea  iv.  and  Ezekiel 
xviii.),  as  well  as  holding  vigils  and  making  his  abode  in  caves  and 
burial-places  till  he  became  maddened  and  unmanageable. 

As  though  to  lend  plausibility  to  this  conjecture,  it  is  further  re- 
corded that  near  by  this  place  was  a  great  herd  of  swine,  about  2,000 
in  number.     As  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  many  made  merchandise 
of  sheep,  oxen  and  doves  for  the  sacrifices,  so  here  in  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenes  herds  of  swine  were  kept  for  the  worship  of  the  Syrian 
goddess.     In  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  Mysteries  swine  were  sacri- 
ficed in  like  manner.     A  pig  was  slain  at  the  end  of  the  festival  of 
Osiris;  and  Antiochos,  when  he  occupied  Jerusalem,  erected  an  altar 
to  Bacchus  in  the  temple,  and  offered  swine  in  sacrifice.  At  the  Minor 
Rite,  in  Attica,  a  pig  was  presented  and  washed,  evidently  to  typify 
the  insufficiency  of  the  purification  at  that  stage.     '*  The  dog  tumeth 
to  his  own  vomit;  the  washed  swine  to  the  wallow  of  the  mire." 
Hence,  neophytes  were  required  to  present  a  pig  on  these  occasions. 
"  Give  me  money  to  buy  a  ^g,"  cries  the  woman  in  the  drama  of  the 
TTiesmophoriana^  "  for  I  must  be  initiated  before  I  die."     Doubtless 
in  the  various  countries  the  like  contribution  was  exacted.     We  thus 
may  perceive  why  great  herds  of  swine  were  required  in  places  where 
were  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Arcane  Worship;  and  understand  the 
horror  of  the  Gadarene  peasants  at  the  destruction  which  had  been 
witnessed,  and  why  they  besought  Jesus  in  their  terror  to  go  from  the 
country 

The  Perfect  Initiation. — ^Pindar  declared  him  supremely  fortu- 
nate who  had  been  enabled  by  the  initiatory  rvtA^\AV\iO^  \5ckfc\x:'o5^sAsJ| 
the  universal  world,  the  end  of  life  and  \l»  ^\n\w^  oTv^vev.  ^\sfc^ 
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however,  assures  us  that  the  true  initiation  is  spiritual,  and  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  set  forth  by  human  logic  or  even  comprehended  in  any  such 
manner.  In  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  deprecates  any  pos- 
sible intermingling  of  the  wisdom  and  philosophic  learning  of  the  time 
with  the  higher  wisdom  which  he  insisted  the  leaders  and  teachers 
had  not  known  and  could  not.  He  declares  this  in  the  following 
terms: 

"And  I,  brothers,  when  I  came  to  yon,  I  did  not  oome  bearing  the  divine 
testimony  with  a  superior  display  of  logic  and  wisdom.  .  .  .  My  reasoning 
and  my  message  were  not  in  persnasiye  discourses  of  wisdom  (philasophy),  but 
in  demonstration  of  spirit  and  power — so  that  your  faith  does  not  consist  in 
human  wisdom,  but  in  divine  power.  Nevertheless  we  do  discourse  of  wisdom 
among  the  perfect,  but  not  the  wisdom  of  this  time  nor  of  the  leaders  of  this  time 
who  are  becoming  of  no  account.  But  we  discourse  of  the  divine  wisdom,  oon- 
oealed  in  a  Mystery,  .  .  .  which  none  of  the  leaders  of  this  age  knew,  .  .  .  but 
'God  unveiled  to  us  by  the  spirit;  for  the  spirit  searcheth  out  everything,  even  the 
depths  of  divinity.  For  what  pertaining  to  man  peroeiveth  human  matters,  unless 
the  spirit  of  man  in  him?  So  no  one  cognizeth  divine  matters  except  the  divine 
spirit.  .  .  .  And  what  we  speak  is  not  in  the  learning  which  is  taught  from  human 
wisdom,  but  in  that  which  is  taught  by  the  spirit,  interpreting  spiritual  things  by 
spiritual  things.  But  the  psychic  man  aooepteth  not  spiritual  things,  for  they  are 
foolish  to  him,  and  he  cannot  cognize,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But 
the  spiritual  man  discemeth  everything,  but  is  himself  discerned  by  no  one.  For 
who  knoweth  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  might  teach  him  ?" 

The  distinction  between  the  philosophic  doctrine  current  at  the  time 
and  the  spiritual  teaching  which  he  himself  communicated,  is  here  de- 
fined  with  great  exactness.  The  "archons  of  the  time,'*  who  had 
charge  of  the  Mysteries,  and  the  teachers  of  philosophy,  had  no  knowl- 
edge or  cognizance  of  the  things  known  by  the  true  believer.  Paul 
explains  this  by  declaring  that  the  psychic  man — if^vxiHC  ?  avOpGonoi 
— who  took  cognizance  only  of  sensuous  knowledge  and  the  reasoning 
which  is  based  on  that  foundation,  had  no  power  or  faculty  to  cognize 
things  of  the  spirit,  but  regarded  them  as  foolish  and  insipid.  The 
telestic  rite  or  initiation,  by  which  the  true  knowing  is  communi- 
cated, is  not  by  external  ceremonial  and  purification,  but  through  the 
spirit.     It  is  evident,  too,  that,  in  this  most  vital  experience  of  the  soul, ' 

the  words  of  Macbeth's  physician  mustjtpply: 

**  Therein  the  patient 
Must  minister  to  himself.'* 

The  Apostle  enforces  thb  reasoning  by  the  demand:  "For  who 
knoweth  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  might  instruct  him  ?"  The  dec- 
laration of  Deuteronomy  (xxx:  11-14)  is  profoundly  true:  "  The  com- 
mandment is  not  hidden  from  thee,  nor  a  thing  far  off;  it  is  not  in  the 
heavens  nor  beyond  the  sea,  but  the  word  is  very  nigh  thee,  in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  so  that  thou  mayest  have  it  in  mind."  It  is 
no  concealed  matter  nor  mandate  from  an  authority  external  and  ^h- 
taut,  but  a  word  in  the  mind  and  of  it.  For  so  the  Hebrew  word  T\^ 
signi&es.     Paul  accordingly  add.&t\iQ  9LecX2iX^xI\o\i\  ^*'^^^^^Vvi^  the 
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mind  of  Christ.'*    Also,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  RomanSi  he  sajs:  '*  The 
mind  of  the  spirit  is  life  and  peace." 

Psychic  and  Spiritual. — ^The  Apostle,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  (v.  23),  distinctly  represents  the  nature  of  man  as  three- 
fold :  "  May  the  God  of  Peace  himself  sanctify  you  in  your  entire  being 
(oAoTfAfiff),  and  may  your  entire  nature — the  spirit,  the  soul,  and  the 
body — ^be  kept  blamelessly  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 

There  is  often  a  disposition  to  confound  the  two  entities,  the  psy- 
chic and  spiritual;  and  a  man  who  carefully  preserves  the  distinction 
is  liable  to  find  his  meaning  perverted  by  the  common  hearer.  Even 
some  who  are  called  metaphysicians  fall  into  the  same  error.  But  they 
are  Tvide  apart  from  the  metaphysic  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
word  there  spoken  distinguishes  between  soul  and  spirit;  and  we  must 
do  it  in  our  thought  if  we  would  comprehend  intelligently  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Apostle. 

The  Boul  constitutes  the  personal  individuality,  the  sensuous  prin- 
ciple; and,  hence,  if  the  word  Belf  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  text 
generally,  the  sense  would  be  the  same.  The  spirit  is  the  intellect- 
ive and  higher  moral  principle,  and  is  the  medium  of  the  divine  opera- 
tion in  the  whole  nature.  Irenaeus  has  defined  the  components  as  fol- 
lows: "  There  are  three  things  of  which  man  in  his  entirety  consipts— 
fiesh,  soul  and  spirit:  the  one,  the  spirit,  giving  form;  the  other,  the 
flesh,  receiving  form.  The  Soul  is  intermediate  between  these  two: 
sometimes  it  follows  the  spirit  and  is  elevated  by  it,  and  sometimes  it 
consents  to  the  flesh  and  falls  into  earthly  concupiscences." 

Origen  likewise  describes  the  body  as  the  agency  by  which  we  are 
tempted  to  what  is  vile,  and  the  spirit  as  that  principle  of  our  being 
by  which  we  express  the  likeness  of  the  divine  nature.  The  Soul,  in- 
termediate between  the  two,  if  it  renounces  the  flesh  and  becomes  at 
one  with  the  spirit, will  itself  become  spiritual;  but  if  it  cast  itself  down 
to  the  desires  of  the  flesh  it  will  itself  degenerate  into  the  body. 

Several  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  accordingly  present  the  contrast  as 
between  the  flesh  and  spirit.  Never  does  the  Apostle  speak  in  that 
way  of  body  and  soul.  "  He  that  soweth  in  his  own  flesh,"  he  writes 
to  the  Galatians,  ^^  shall  reap  corruption  from  the  flesh;  but  he  that 
soweth  in  the  spirit  shall  reap  life  eternal  from  the  spirit."  He  had 
already  explained  that  distinctness  of  the  two  in  tendency.  ^'  The  flesh 
(or  body)  desireth  away  from  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  away  from  the 
flesh;  for  these  are  opposed  to  each  other,  so  that  whatever  you  may 
wish,  you  may  not  do  them."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  is 
equally  explicit:  "I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  in  the  interior  man,  but 
I  see  a  different  law  in  my  body  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind, 
and  leading  me  captive  in  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  body."  Here,  as 
a  variant  with  the  term  "  spirit "  or  Tcvev/iay  the  philosophic  term 
vooi  or  mind  is  substituted.     This  is  the  interior  or  mtA.l\ft.<i^5>N^  -^ra^- 
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ciple.  *^  I  myself  in  the  Mind  am  servant  to  the  law  of  Grod,  bat  in 
the  Body  to  the  law  of  sin."  What  is  here  called  body  or  flesh  is 
elsewhere  named  "  the  heart  of  mankind.**  (Compare  J/arXr  vii:  20-23 
with  Galatians  v:  1»-21.) 

Bat  when  addressing  the  inhabitants  of  a  Grecian  city,  where  phUo- 
sophic  cultare  existed,  we  perceive  the  Apostle  employing  the  adjec- 
tive if?vxtx6s,  psychic  This  term,  anfortunately,  has  no  other 
eqaivalent  in  our  language.  Formed  from  the  Greek  designation  of 
the  soul  {i^vxrl)f  it  necessarily  implies  some  quality  which  the  more 
familiar  term  "  carnal  ^  does  not  express.  The  Stoic  and  other  philoso- 
phers, and  those  of  that  way  of  thinking,  or  who  were  **  wise  in  their 
own  conceits,'*  and  not  gross  in  thought  and  action,  like  the  common 
multitude,  are  evidently  so  included.  To  them  the  higher  spiritual 
wisdom  was  foolishness,  if  not  insanity  outright. 

This  term  is  used  in  the  second  and  fifteenth  chapters  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  two  other  instances.  **  It  is  sown 
a  psychic  body;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  If  there  is  a  psychic 
there  is  also  a  spiritual  body.  .  .  .  The  spiritual,  however,  is  not  first, 
but  the  psychic,  and  then  the  spirituaL" 

James  also  exhibits  this  antithesis:  ''This  is  not  the  wisdom  that 
Cometh  from  above,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  earthly,  psychic,  dssmon- 
like.** 

Jude  also  has  the  following:  ''  These  are  the  makers  of  divisions, 
psychic,  and  not  spirituaL" 

Tertullian  also  designated  those  Christians  who  dissented  from  his 
views,  Psychici, 

Paul,  though  employing  the  term  psychic,  when  alluding  to  those 
gnostic  and  cultured  men  of  the  Grecian  religion,  falls  back  to  the 
other  distinction,  (Tapxtvos  or  carnal,  when  addressing  the  weaker 
ones  among  his  own  disciples.  Yet  he  does  not  use  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  willful  wickedness  so  much  as  in  that  of  immaturity.  "Brothers, 
I  could  not  speak  to  you  as  to  spiritual  but  as  to  carnal  men,  as  to 
babes  .  .  .  for  you  are  yet  carnal "  {(Tapxtxol),  Hence,  in  setting 
forth  Charity  as  pre-eminently  "  the  path  "  {xad^  vnepfioXTfy  cdov)^ 
he  defines  the  imperfection  of  the  neophytes  by  the  same  desig- 
nation. "Charity  falleth  not;  but  if  there  are  prophecies  they  will 
come  to  an  end;  if  tongues,  they  will  cease;  if  knowledge  {yyco(TtS)y 
it  will  come  to  nothing — for  we  know  in  part  and  prophesy  in  part; 
but  when  the  perfect  cometh  the  partial  comes  to  an  end.  When  I 
was  a  babe  I  talked  as  a  babe,  I  thought  as  a  babe,  I  reasoned  as  a 
babe;  when  I  became  a  man,  I  held  the  things  of  a  babe  as  of  no  ac- 
count. Now, we  see  as  by  a  mirror  in  enigma;  but  then,  face  to  face." 

Thus,  to  be  carnal,  as  a  native  condition,  is  incident  to  us  all;  but 
voluntarily,  it  is  wickedness.  The  true  initiation,the  perfection  which 
awaits  us,  is  that  of  Charity. 
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VL— UNREALIZED  IDEALS. 

Bt  J.  Spencer  Kennabd,  D.D.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  ideal  and  the  real  should  not  be  regarded  as  naturally  con- 
trasted things.  Strictly,  the  ideal  is  the  conceived  but  unborn  or 
undeveloped  real.  The  steamship  floating  in  the  sea  of  a  Fulton'ff 
thought  was  as  real  as  the  Fumeaia  plowing  the  Atlantic.  The  ideal 
is  the  real  not  yet  translated  into  the  actual — ^hovenng  as  a  beckoning 
angel  in  the  horizon. 

The  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  beyond  any  other  calling  and  character, 
suggests  to  each  aspirant  an  ideal  life  and  work.  His  devout  soul, 
seized  upon  by  the  lambent  flame  of  religious  enthusiasm,  evolves  this 
infinite  fair  creation,  and  Hope  paints  in  the  distant  years  its  full  reali- 
zation. I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  minister  who  is  bom,  not  made^ 
who  possesses  in  his  very  regeneration  the  apostolic  call,  impulse  and 
aim. 

What  true  preacher  of  the  Gk)spel  at  mid-life  does  not  recall  the 
fair  portraiture  of  the  man,  the  ambassador,  the  priest  of  Gk)d  and 
men,  the  pastor,  which  adorned  in  his  early  years  the  picture-gallery 
of  his  imagination — looming  up  in  the  meditative  walk  or  in  the 
reverie  of  the  old  study-chair  in  seminary  halls.  What  a  noble  por- 
trait it  was  !  How  pure  from  earthly  stain,  how  full  of  seraphic  fer- 
vor, how  brave  and  unselfish  in  service,  how  happy  in  simplicity  of 
motive  and  sacrificial  poverty,  how  dignified  its  humble  bearing,  how 
salutary  and  loving  in  conversation  with  men,  how  intimate  and  coif- 
stant  in  communion  with  God  I  There  stood  your  ideal  in  the  pulpit, 
with  mind  spiritually  illumined,  soul  rapt  into  eloquent  utterance  by 
the  sublimities  of  your  theme,  with  voice  modulated  to  the  thunders 
of  rebuke,  the  pathos  of  entreaty,  and  the  clarion  tones  of  triumphant 
faith,  you  stood  before  the  eager  and  silent  throngs,  an  apostle  of  sal- 
vation confessed!  Such  was  the  ideal,  or  something  in  moral  symmetry 
and  inspiration  grander  than  my  words  can  express.  Alas  I  how  dis- 
tant as  yet  we  are  from  its  full-rounded  realization  I  In  truth,  to 
miost  men,  middle  life  reveals  a  rather  commonplace  reality  for  all 
their  early  dreaming  and  aspiration,  with  broken  wings  limps  pain- 
fully along,  with  growing  sense  of  dissatisfaction  through  failure  to 
apprehend  that  for  which  we  were  apprehended  of  Christ  as  his  min- 
isters. 

Why  have  toe  not  attained  our  ideal  f  If  we  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion, there  is  hope  of  some  higher  character  and  work  still  left  for  us. 
Doubtless  the  causes  of  disappointment  are  many,  and  do  not  all  exist 
in  any  one  case. 

The  idealist  in  any  form  of  merely  earthly  aim  is  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment; for  life,  if  divorced  from  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  is  essen- 
tially illusive.     In  so  far  as  its  pivotal  point  is  self  and  vt&  V^^^^^tnoj^^^ 
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Savonarola,  La  Cordaire,  Xayier,  Pastor  Harms,  or  Eldward  Inring, 
and  he  is  fascinated.  From  one  or  all  he  selects  features  which  he 
combines  in  his  Model  Preacher  and  Pastor.  But  his  attempts  to  train 
his  thought  and  feeling  to  journey  along  the  way  their  "  diaries  '*  in- 
dicate, or,  later  on,  to  work  upon  their  methods,  to  train  his  flock  to 
the  church-life  they  secured,  or  to  dare  enterprises  to  which  they  were 
impelled,  all  fail.  Ilis  preaching  in  their  style,  dealing  with  phases 
of  thought  and  habits  of  life  prevalent  with  the  people  whom  they 
ministered  to,  proves  to  be  in  large  part  beating  the  air.  He  lives  in 
a  different  age;  new  phases  of  temptation,  new  forms  of  religious  ex- 
perience have  to  be  dealt  with;  the  Church  to  which  he  is  attached 
have  other  traditions  and  usages;  other  issues  have  arisen,  and  new 
adaptations  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  people  must  follow.  The  splen- 
did orations  of  a  Bossuet  or  a  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  stately  movement 
of  a  Robert  Hall  or  Chalmers,  would  be  found  as  incongruous  and 
worthless  to  him  as  would  the  armor  of  a  Saul  to  the  stripling  David. 

It  is  well  for  the  man  that  he  has  not  attained  his  ideal  in  such  a 
case,  for,  if  successful,  it  would  only  be  to  find  himself  out  of  harmony 
with  bis  period,  and  a  mystic,  or  a  philosopher,  or  a  controversialist, 
in  an  age  and  among  people  who  need  and  expect  a  style  of  man  and 
preacher  adapted  to  their  actual  life  and  current  thinking,  suffering 
and  struggle. 

But  when  our  ideal  is  just,  and  in  harmony  with  our  native  talents 

and  mental  make-up,  then  we  are  to  cherish  and  guard  it  from  decay; 

we  must  strenuously  keep  our  soals  alive  to  its  pursuit,  we  must  not 

lose  our  faith  in  its  attainment: 

*  •  To  doubt  would  be  dlRloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 

Emerson  said, regarding  the  oft  despised  "air  castle":  "Build  your 
castle  in  the  air;  where  else  should  castles  be  built  ?  Only  see  to  it 
now  that  you  put  foundations  under  it."  Cloud-built  towers,  piled  up 
by  winds  and  adorned  by  sunbeams,  will  fade  when  the  sun  sets,  and 
fall  into  wreck  when  another  breeze  strikes  them.  But  ideals  of  char- 
acter and  life-work  have  no  such  airy  genesis.  They  are  children  of 
the  heart  and  intellect,  and  that,  too,  when  the  affections  and  the  soul 
are  healthy  and  normal,  unwearied  and  unsophisticated — ^yea,  they  are 
oft  begotten  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  are  essential  to  the  natural 
and  best  development  of  character,  and  the  fairest,  noblest  forms  of 
service.  Mere  ambition  for  the  rewards  of  success  will  lead  to  un- 
spiritual  tone,  narrowness  of  sympathy,  and  a  distortion  of  moral 
symmetry.  For  all  that  is  most  valuable  and  enduring  in  life,  we  must 
be  carried  above  ourselves  by  some  inspiring  example  or  conception 
of  the  virtues  in  transfiguration;  some  pure,  uplifting  aim  must  be 
kept  like  a  pole-star  constantly  before  us.  Let  the  minister  not  forget 
to  read  memoirs  of  the  great  and  consecrated  souls  that  have  adorned 
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the  Church:  the  higher  illuminati,  whose  biography  and  work,  whose 
struggles  and  victories,  have  rescued  human  nature  itself  from  igno- 
miny, have  made  the  Church  revered  by  thinking-men,  and  con- 
strained us  thankfully  to  say, as  we  studied  their  portraits:  ^*  I  too  am 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel." 

Your  ideal,  my  earnest  yet  discouraged  brother,  is  not  yet  actual- 
ized in  your  experience  !  Well,  remember  there  is,  after  ^11,  something 
to  be  glad  of  even  in  that.  Thorwalsden,  it  is  said,  on  the  completion 
of  his  finest  work,  surveyed  it  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  from  the  very 
fact  that  it  satisfied  him.  That  exquisite  genius,  that  severe  critic  of 
himself,  could  see  nothing  to  be  improved,  and  he  interpreted  the  fact 
as  a  token  that  his  talent  had  reached  its  culmination,  and  that  hence- 
forth the  fires  of  aspiratioil  would  begin  to  pale.  Doubtless,  there  b 
d  secret  providential  reason  for  the  fact  that  your  ideal  still  eludes 
your  grasp.  Faith  and  Hope  must  have  a  distant  goal,  or  fall  asleep 
in  bowers  of  ease  and  self-sufficiency.  Hence  it  has  been  said  :  '^  In 
our  life  there  is  always  some  dream  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  We  have  not 
come  to  the  point  which  we  feel  sure  has  yet  to  be  reached.  Thus 
Ood  lures  us  from  year  to  year  up  the  steep  hills  and  along  roads  flat 
and  cheerless.  Presently,  we  think  the  dream  will  come  true;  presently 
— in  one  moment  more — to-morrow  at  latest;  and,  as  the  years  rise  and 
fall,  the  hope  abiding  in  the  heart  and  singing  with  tender  sweetness; 
then  the  end,  the  weary  sickness,  the  farewell,  the  last  breath — and 
the  dream  that  was  to  have  shaped  itself  on  earth  welcomes^us,  as  the 
angel  that  guarded  our  life,  into  the  fellowship  of  heaven."*  This, 
which  was  written  of  life's  ideal  in  general,  is  intensely  true  of  the 
minister's  hope.  No  loftiest  spirit  in  the  Church's  history  of  heroes 
ever  thought  he  had  reached  his  ideal;  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish 
mourned  to  the  last  their  failure;  but  each  holy  and  prayerful  effort 
brings  us  nearer  to  our  goal,  and  each   faithful  toiler  shall   be  vfel- 

comed  with  the  Master's  word,  "  Well  done  I " 
•  Job.  Parker. 

VII.— THE  PUBLIC  READING  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

By  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  Tobonto,  Canada. 

It  is  the  castom  in  all  Protestant  ohnrohes  to  read  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture 
at  each  public  service.  In  most  congregations,  however,  little  seems  to  be  made 
of  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  on  the  whole,  there  is  any  part  of  the  service  from 
which  the  people  generally  derive  less  benefit.  A  chapter  more  or  less  is  indeed 
read,  sometimes  well,  too  often  poorly.  Very  commonly  a  passage  is  selected 
which  contains  the  text  of  the  sermon  which  is  to  follow,  or,  at  least,  has  some 
bearing  upon  it.  But,  as  the  congregntion  do  not  know  what  is  coming,  they  do 
not  have  much  advantage  from  this.  As  a  general  thing,  whatever  be  the  reason, 
the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  part  of  the  service  in  which  most  of  the 
people  seem  to  feel  little  concern.  In  too  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  mistake, 
as  one  looks  over  the  congregation,  the  manifest  hick  of  attention  «&A.  cA.  \&\ASt.^KX» 
in  the  Word  which  is  read. 
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Feeling  and  deploring  tbit,  many  hmre  introdnoed  a  tyttem  of  reaponsiye  read- 
ings. Against  this  we  are  by  no  means  ocmoemed  to  argue,  bat  rather  to  suggest 
another  remedy  for  the  evil  which  so  many, with  reason,  lament.  Let  the  minister 
who  is  troubled  by  this  inattention  of  the  people  to  the  reading  of  the  Word,  try 
to  retnm  to  the  old  fashion  of  exposition  in  oonneetion  with  the  pnblic  reading, 
and,  in  many  cases  at  least,  we  Tentnre  to  predict,  he  will  be  delighted  with  the 
result  If  rightly  done,  it  will  be  found  to  work  admirably  in  keeping  the  at- 
tention and  interest  of  the  congregation  awake  in  the  reading  of  Scripture. 

Such  exposition  will  naturally  be,  to  a  great  extent,  explanatory.  It  will  ha?» 
regard,  now  to  the  force  of  a  particular  word  ;  now,  to  the  rendering  of  a  phrase; 
now,  again,  it  will  call  attention  to  the  logiical  relation  of  a  statement  to  that  which 
precedes  or  follows.  Those  who,  with  the  most,  still  use  the  Tersion  of  King 
Jumes  in  public  worship,  have  in  the  reyised  Tersion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments an  inyaluable  aid  for  this  port  of  the  seirice.  All  renderings  of  any  im* 
portanoe  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  minister,  bring  out  moreolearly  the  sense 
of  the  original,  should  be  giyen  to  the  people  in  the  pnblic  reading.  More  per- 
sons than  we  think  will  not  haye  noticed  such  variations,  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament;  and,  if  they  haye,  the  comparison  will  interest  them  none  the  less. 
Keference  to  other  illustratiye  Scriptures  should  also  be  freely  made.  The  mofe 
of  this  the  better,  so  that  the  references  are  really  pertinent  We  not  only  can 
thus  teach  the  people  the  meaning  of  the  passage  which  we  read,  but  also  show 
them  how  to  search  the  Scriptures  to  good  purpose  themselyes.  Where,  as  often, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  explanatory  exposition,a  single  pointed  word  will  often  be 
of  great  use  in  calling  attention  to  the  lesson  of  the  passage,  or  emphasizing  to 
the  hearer  the  force  of  a  warning,  promise,  or  precept 

To  succeed  in  this  expository  of  reading,  as  in  eyerything  else,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  done  aright;  and  this  means  study  and  hard  work.  Bemark  must  be 
brief,  clear,  and  to  the  point.  Long-drawn  homily  and  exhortation  are  in  this 
connection  wholly  out  of  place.  They  will  kill  the  so-called  exposition  outright 
What  is  said  must  also  be  fresh  and  pertinent  To  deliyer  trite  commonplaces 
and  pious  platitudes  under  the  impression  that,  because  these  accompany  the 
reading,  they  therefore  constitute  an  exposition  of  the  Word,  will  be  fataL  Ex- 
position is  indeed  most  desirable,  but  such  remarks  expound  nothing,  and  no 
one  will  thank  us  for  them.  Better  by  far  hold  to  the  usual  fashion  and  say 
nothing. 

But  in  order  to  secure  this  brevity,  pointedness  and  freshness,  pryarafion  mtuf 
ht  made  for  this  port  of  the  service  no  less  than  for  the  sermon.  We  should  never 
read  in  the  pulpit  a  passage  which  we  have  not  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully 
read  over  first  in  the  common  version  in  our  study.  This  is  necessary  for  most 
of  us  even  in  order  to  a  proper  elocution.  To  this  should  be  added  the  carefol 
reading  and  study  of  the  passage  selected  for  public  reading,  in  the  original  Greek 
or  Hebrew.  This  also  will  often  enable  a  man,  without  any  necessary  appearance 
of  pedantry,  to  cast  a  welcome  light  on  many  a  word  and  phrase.  To  this,  again, 
may  with  great  advantage  be  added  the  reading  of  the  chapter  selected  in  other 
versions  than  the  English,  as  the  Greek,  German,  French,  or  whatever  else  the 
minister  may  be  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  use.  Lastly,  as  already  suggested,  the 
careful  comparison  of  the  Scripture  chosen  with  related  Scripture,  will  be  a  most 
helpful  part  of  preparation  for  the  public  reading. 

Objections  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  these  suggestions.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
will  add  materially  to  the  minister's  work  thus  to  prepare  for  this  part  of  the  ser- 
vice. This  is  true.  But  it  is  work  that  will  repay  richly,  both  to  the  profit  of  the 
people  and  of  the  minister  himself.  Indirectly  all  this  will  In  time  tell  powerfully 
on  the  preparation  of  the  sermon,  if  the  work  only  be  well  done. 

It  will  be  suggested,  perhaps,  that  in  these  days  of  multiplied  oommentariefl^ 
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the  people,  having  all  these  helps,  do  not  need  this  exposition  with  the  pnblio  read- 
ing of  the  Soriptnres  as  they  did  in  former  days.  But  this  is  mnoh  to  be  doubted, 
at  least  as  regards  a  large  part  of  our  congregations.  Comparatively  few  in  most 
of  our  churches  have  our  best  commentaries  ;  fewer  still  among  oar  bnsy  men 
hav^,  or  think  they  have,  the  leisure  to  use  what  helps  they  do  possess,  in  any 
thorough  way.  And  then,  in  any  case,  thoughts  which  we  have  worked  out  for 
ourselves  in  the  manner  indicated  will  have  a  freshness  and  force  to  the  minds 
of  our  hearers  which  the  mere  reading  of  commentaries  can  never  have.  We  must 
not  forget  the  power  of  the  living  voice  over  that  of  the  printed  page. 

It  will  be  said,  again,  by  some,  that  this  plan  will  make  the  service  too  long. 
The  answer  is,  that,  this  depends  upon  the  man.  The  service  certainly  must  not  he 
made  too  long.  But  it  need  not  be.  We  can  well  afford,  if  need  be,  to  shorten 
some  other  parts  of  the  service  to  secure  thereby  better  and  more  profitable  at- 
tention to  the  reading  of  the  Word.  Then  we  must  study  and  prepare  for  the 
expository  reading  till  we  can  be  briet  And  then,  if  it  still  occupies  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  time  of  worship,  we  have  a  remedy  in  reading  a  shorter  passage 
than  is  common.  It  is  better  so  to  read  ten  or  fifteen  verses  that  the  people  shall 
really  listen  and  take  in,  than  to  go  in  a  perfunctory  way  through  a  long  chapter 
without  a  word  which  shall  ronse  listless  occupants  of  the  pews  to  think  what  it  is 
to  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  listening.  * 


VIII.— SEED  THOUGHTS  FOR  SERMONS. 

NO.    XI. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

LXXXIX.  LUberoUsm  in  Creeds,  Many  Unitarians  demand  that  no  belief  whatever, 
not  even  in  the  existence  of  Gk>d,  be  required  as  a  condition  of  membership,  and 
that  the  denomination  be  placed  "  on  a  pnrely  ethical  basis."  The  OkrisHan  Regis- 
ter says  :  '*  There  is  no  Unitarian  church  in  the  country  that  we  know  of  which 
would  not  admit  Col.  Bobert  G.  IngersoU  to  active  membership  without  any  ex- 
amination whatever  as  to  his  opinions,  and  in  many  churches  without  signing  any 
covenant.  The  hospitality  of  Unitarian  fellowship  is  so  large  that  whosoever  will 
may  come." 

XG.  Fkeding  on  Ashes,  Isa.  xliv:  20.  Ashes  represent  departed  beauty,  nutri- 
ment, sweetness.  He  who  feeds  on  ashes  is  he  who  vainly  seeks  to  feed  on 
what  can  no  longer  charm,  satisfy,  or  nonrish.  Worldly  good  is  snoh  ashes.  1. 
Its  charms  vanish.  2.  Its  power  to  please  is  transitory.  3.  It  brings  satiety  and 
vexation.  No  disappointment  in  not  getting  is  equal  to  the  disappointment  of 
getting,  and  not  finding  in  what  we  get  the  satisfaction  we  hoped  for.  Then  it  is 
;hat  men  seek  to  galvanize  dead  joys  into  life  again.  Bead  the  poem  of  Inez  de 
Castro  as  an  example. 

XCI.  Tfuju  hast  given  a  Banner,  etc,  Ps.  Ix:  4.  Onr  array  stood  before  Fort  Don- 
elson,  exhansted  with  three  days'  fighting.  Late  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
February  15th,  it  was  resolved  to  storm  that  almost  impregnable  fortress.  Colonel 
Lanman  led  his  brigade  into  the  very  jaws  of  death — the  leaden  hail  poured  upon 
the  ranks;  but  the  storming  party  moved  in  solid  columns  up  the  steep  hill, 
scaled  i\ie  heights,  drove  the  enemy  from  his  intrenchments,  and  flung  out  the 
Federal  ensign.  As  the  smoky  cloud  lifted,  and  the  army  saw  the  National  ban- 
ner displaying  its  folds  from  the  enemy's  citadel,  the  enthusiasm  was  indescriba- 
ble. It  rose  to  the  intensity  of  frenzy.  First  they  saw  the  flag  near  the  top  of  the 
hill— then  they  lost  sight  of  it — then  again  it  appeared  planted  on  the  dtadeL  In. 
an  instant  deafening  cheers  rose  from  tens  of  t\iou«Mi\%  cA  Vs^xiJi  ^^^RlW^.  ''fts^^.- 
bandaged  patients— men  with  heads  \>OTUid  uip  m\>DL  "VAwA^  ^aas^^X^t^Sc^ft^^-*  ^a^^-* 
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with  shattered  limbs,  crawled,  hopped,  or  hobbled  along  to  see  so  great  a  spectacle, 
while  the  whole  of  that  grand  army,  forgetting  the  discipline  of  war,  mahed  in  over- 
whelming nnmbers  to  snstain  the  ensign  where  a  few  determined  men  had  planted 
it    It  was  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  waring  from  that  parapet,  that  won  the  day. 

XCn.  Book  of  Obituary  Xotices.  Haying  noticed  the  singnlar  similarity  of 
"  tributes  to  the  deceased,"  it  is  proposed  to  issne  shortly  a  volnme  of  obituary 
notices,  modelled  so  as  to  suit  all  the  various  requirements  which  may  arise.  A 
few  examples  from  the  forthcoming  volume  may  be  given  by  way  of  prospectus: 

1.  For  a  clergyman :  The  Rev.  Dr. died  yesterday.    He  was  an  able,  eloquent 

and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  sympathizing  friend  and  pastor.  The 
church  mourns  his  loss.  He  was  known  among  his  brethren,  as  a  courteous  gen- 
tleman, ever  ready  with  wise  counsel  and  earnest  co-operation.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  —  children.  jror5  Janua  VdoB,  2.  For  a  husiMsa-man :  k —  B —  G —  departed 
this  life  on  the  —  instant.  He  was  known  in  commercial  circles  as  a  man  of  af- 
fairs, public- spirited,  a  good  financier,  and  of  remarkable  business  ability.  He 
had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  by  industry  and  frugality,  and  was  living  in 
affluence.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  poor,  and  beloved  by  his  associates.  **  The 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  3.  For  a  dnmkard:  Mr.  G.  D—  was  well 
known  in  this  community,  generous  and  genial,  lavish  in  his  gifts,  and  universally 
sought  in  the  circles  of  gayety;  his  ringing  laugh,  his  sportive  buoyancy,  made 
him  the  most  companionable  of  men.  Even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 
His  premature  death  will  be  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  "Nil  mortnis  nisi 
bonum."  4.  For  a  politician :  Hon.  £.  F.  Q— 's  sudden  decease  takes  away  one  of 
our  prominent  political  leaders.  He  had  almost  every  quality  which  fits  a  man  to 
guide  the  ship  of  state.  He  was  sagacious,  ito-seeing,  prudent  and  patriotic.  He 
was  a  fine  stump-speaker,  and  was  much  in  demand  as  an  orator  during  the  late 
election  campaign.  He  dealt  merciless  blows  at  all  political  corruption,  chicanery, 
and  fraud,  strongly  advocated  civil  service  reform,  and  never  sought  office  for 
himself.  Though  he  has  occupied  so  many  official  positions,  he  always  disclaimed 
an  7  personal  ambition,  and  accepted  office  only  when  thrust  upon  him.  His  motto 
was  that  of  Demosthenes,  "  Not  father  nor  mother,  but  dear  native  land." 

XCIIL  The  Son  of  if  m.  We  notice  about  Jesus  no  narrow  limits  of  indivicfu- 
aiUy,  James  Watt  suggests  the  inventor;  Benj.  West,  the  painter;  Napoleon,  the 
warrior;  Golumbus,  the  discoverer;  Pitt,  the  statesman.  Men  of  mark  stand  out 
from  the  mass  with  individual  traits,  as  we  think  of  Peter's  impetuosity,  Paul's 
energy,  John's  love. 

Bnt  Christ's  peculiarities  did  not  isolate  him  from  other  men,  so  as  to  draw 
some  to  him  from  sympathy  and  similarity,  and  drive  others  from  him  by  natural 
antagonism.  Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  positiveness  in  this  perfect  man,  like  a  coat 
fitting  everybody,  yet  fitting  nobody;  no  such  elasticity  of  character  as  stretches 
or  contracts  to  suit  every  new  demand  :  but  such  a  common  fitness  as  tells  of 
something  in  common  with  every  man;  a  beautiful  fulfillment  of  the  Scriptural 
figure  that  "as  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man.'* 

Nor  was  this  perfect  man  limited  to  a  narrow  nationalUy.  Demosthenes  is  always 
the  Greek;  Cicero,  the  Boman;  Hannibal,  the  Garthagenian;  the  Jew  always  and 
everywhere  the  Jew:  he  scarcely  associates,  never  assimilates  or  amalgamates, 
with  any  other  people.  He  is  the  iron  forever  unmixed  with  the  day;  try  to  weave 
him  into  history — the  scarlet  thread  is  seen  all  through  the  fabric,  never  lost  sight 
of  amid  the  other  colors  of  the  woof.  Paul  could  say,  "  I  am  a  Jew  ";  but  Jesus, 
''  I  am  the  Son  of  Man  ";  not  so  much  Hebrew  as  human,  filling  out  the  grand 
motto  of  Terence,  **  Homo  sum—et  humani  a  me,  nil  alienvm  puto  /" 

Christ  represents  the  generic  man,  which  properly  includes  the  woman  as  well 
as  the  man.  **  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  Qod  created  he 
him;  xuaie  and  female  created  he  tViem."    T\i«  \d««l  man.  combines  and  indudea- 
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the  womanly  graces  with  the  manly  virtues;  that  which  is  gentle  and  tender  with 
that  which  is  strong  and  firm.  The  king  of  birds  has  not  only  the  stern  eye.  the 
firm  beak,  the  strong  talons,  bat  the  soft,  downy  breast  as  well;  and  the  King  of 
men  will  be  a  woman  also,  in  the  qnidities  of  heart  which  make  her  the  radiant 
centre  of  the  home.  Christ  had  the  kingly  majesty  and  the  queenly  grace — ^none 
could  be  manlier  than  he;  yet  without  being  effeminate  he  was  feminine;  without 
being  womanish,  he  was  womanly. 

XGIV.  The  law  cf  JmUowing,  first  by  Man,  then  by  God.  (See  Exod.  xxix). 
Man  sanctifies  uirto  the  Lord  by  setting  apart;  Qod  sanctifies  unto  himself  by 
coming  and  filling,  occupying  and  using,  what  man  has  thus  set  apart.  All  things 
about  the  tabernacle,  even  to  its  smallest  vessels,  were  set  apart,  anointed  with 
the  holy  oil,  and  separated  from  all  things  common  or  unclean.  And  what  had 
thus  been  sanctified  unto  God's  glory.  He  sanctified  hy  His  glory.  Man  could  build 
the  tabernacle,  and  place  it  before  the  Lord,  but  he  could  not  add  to  it  one  divine 
charm  or  beauty.  That  God  alone  could  do.  But  when  all  was  done  by  man  that 
man  could  do— then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  descended,  and  appeared  unto  all 
the  people.  The  cloud  came  down,  and  the  presence  of  Jehovah  filled  the  place. 
There  came  a  fire  out  from  before  the  Lord,  and  consumed  upon  the  altar  the- 
burnt  offering  and  the  fat;  and  when  the  people  saw,  they  shonted,  and  fell  oa 
their  faces.     (See  Leviticus  ix:  23,  24;  2  Ohronicles  vii:  1-3.) 

XCV.  Candor  atones  for  a  host  of  faults.  Men  will  forgive  anything  else  in  one- 
who  tries  to  be  true  to  his  own  convictions  and  to  their  interests.  The  utterances 
of  impulse  and  even  of  passion,  stinging  sarcasm  and  biting  ridicule,  unjust 
charges  and  assaults,  all  are  easy  to  pardon  in  one  whose  sincerity  and  intensity 
of  conviction  betray  him  into  too  great  heat :  men  would  rather  be  scorched  or 
Kinged  a  little  in  the  burning  flame  of  a  passionate  earnestness  than  freeze  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  human  iceberg — beneath  whose  rhetorical  brilliance  they  feel  the 
chill  of  a  cold,  calculating  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  that  apsets  faith  in  human 
honesty. 

XCVI.  SpoUed  by  PromotUm.  Fox  quaintly  said  of  the  Elder  Pitt  that  he  "feS 
upstairs  "  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage.  Many  a  man  cannot  stand  going  up 
higher.  He  becomes  haughty,  proud;  he  affects  dignity,  he  lords  it  over  God*» 
heritage,  he  becomes  too  big  with  conscious  superiority.  Like  Jeshnrun,  he 
waxeH  fat  and  kicks.     He  falls  tip-stairs,  if  not  down, 

XCVII.  Genius  Excepted  from  Ordinary  Rules.  Henry  James,  on  George  Eliot. 
**  I  need  not  attempt  to  project  the  light  of  criticism  on  this  particular  case  of  con- 
science. There  remains  ever  in  the  natural  relations  of  men  and  women  of 
genius  an  element  which  is  for  themselves  akme  to  consider," 

XGVin.  Unsatisfaction  of  Skepticism,  *'Mr  Spencer  gives  us  the  hint  of  a  God 
discovered  by  science,  but  no  adequate  religion;  Mr.  Harrison  the  hint  of  religion 
found  in  and  derived  from  humanity,  but  no  worshipful  God;  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  added  to  Mr.  Spencer's  hint  of  a  God  found  in  nature,  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison's hint  of  a  religion  found  in  humanity,  a  worship  based  upon  fable  and 
fiction,  with  which  he  asks  us,  self-deluded,  to  beguile  ourselves,  that  we  may 
feed  the  spirit  within  us,  which  needs  the  satisfaction  of  a  true  life." — Oontemp,, 
Review. 

XCIX.  The  Power  of  the  Resurrection,  *'  What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be 
in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness  ?"  That  hope  has  widened  the  scope  of  all 
our  plans  and  purposes.  It  is  told  of  Michael  Angelo  that  on  examining  the  work 
of  one  of  his  students,  he  took  his  pencil  and  wrote  on  it  the  one  word — "  anq)lius  ** 
r- under.  So  the  resurrection  of  Christ  has  written  "amplius"  on  the  whole 
sphere  of  human  life  and  character. 
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TEE  F&TJITS  Of  AFFLIOTIOK. 
Bt    Euobne  Bkbsieb,  Pastob  of  thx 

Reformed  Ghubch,  Pabis.* 
Now  no  chastening  for  th€  present  seemdh 
to  he  joyous,  but  grievous ;  nevertheless, 
(rfterward  it  yiddeth  the  peaceable  fruits 
of  righteousness  unto  them  whi  :h  are  ea> 
ercisfd  thereby,— Keh,  xii:  7,  8. 
The  snbject  on  which  I  Hhall  address 
jou  to-day,  is  affliotioD.    It  is  imposed 
on  me  by  the  occaHion.    Throoghoat 
Yarious  parts  of  France,  congresses  as- 
semble at  this  season  of  the  year    to 
consider  the  interests  of  science,  art, 
agriculture,  and  to  enoonrage  the  great 
and  pacific  progress  of  humanity.  Now, 
before  our  eyes,  we  have  an  exposition 
of  a  strange  character,  a  concourse  ul- 
yrskys  in  session,  with  always  the  same 
subject  to  occupy  them,  one  that  never 
ceases  to  be  heartrending  ;  behold,  in 
these  asylums  at  Laforce,  an  epitome 
of    all  human    suffering.       On    what 
theme  should  I  speak  amid  these  sur- 
roundings, if  not  on  affliction  and  the 
mission  Qod  has  appointed  it  to  per- 
form ?    Besides,  wherever  we  have  our 
being,  the  snbject  of  suffering  is  oppor- 
tune always.      There  are  other  ques- 
tions to  which  we  direct  our  attention 
at    will,  problems  to  which  we  apply 
Felix's  response  to  Paul,  **  When  I  have 
a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee.*' 
But  affliction  is  not  one  of  these  ques- 
tions, it  does  not  wait  until  we    ap- 
proach it,  or  until  we  appoint  an  inter- 
view; it  confronts  us,   often   with  no 
warning,  and  we  are  clasped  in  its  vio- 
lent grasp.    And  nothing  con  shield  us 
from    it.    A   man    who   never   suffers 
would  be  an  exception.     We  should  be 
*  Delirered  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Charity 
AByhinup  at  Laforce,  France,  where  epileptics, 
idiots,  and  every  species  of  unfortunates  redeive 
admirfkble  care.    Translated  for  the  HoaciLXTio 
Review,  from  the  French,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  W. 
Stuck£Nbkbo,  Berlin,  Qermany. 


tempted  to  belieFe  him    forgotten  of 
Gk>d.    Bat  God  forgets  no    one.    An 
hour  comes,  and  for  many  of  as  it  has 
already  struck,  when  affliction   riees  in 
our  face,  announcing  *<  It  la  your  torn 
now."    No  doubt  yoa  all  know  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  a  contemporary  art- 
ist,   **  Galling   the   Boll    of   the  Con- 
demned during  the  Reign  of  Terror." 
The  prisoners  have    already  received 
their  sentence  from  the  revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  are    huddled    together 
under  the  vaults  of   the    Oonckrgerie. 
In  the  background  the  door  is  open, 
and  we  see  the  cart  ready  to  haul  its 
victims   to  the  scaffold,  while  in  the 
front  of  it  stands  the  eommissaire  read- 
ing off  the  names   inscribed  on   the 
fatal  list    Each  is  intently  listening; 
some  have  already  risen  and  are  clasp- 
ing   their   friends  in  a  last  embrace; 
others  have  their  laces  contracted  with 
anguish  as  they  wait;  still  others  affect 
a  stoic  distain;  they  seem  to  say,  **  To- 
day or  to>morrow,  what  difference  does 
it  make  ?  It  is  only  a  question  of  time." 
That  is  true  of  us  all,  my  brethren;  we 
are  destined  to  suffer;  not  one  is  for- 
gotten upon  the  list  of  those  predes- 
tined to  sorrow. 

But,  behold  !  a  strange  fact  is  before 
us:  this  questionof  suffering— the  most 
universal  and  the  most  individual  of 
all  the  oldest  and  the  newest— is  one  of 
those  which  the  natural  reason  is  power- 
less to  explain.  To  be  convinced  of 
that,  do  not  inquire  of  modern  think- 
ers; they  have  had  their  birth  in  a 
world  illuminated  by  Christianity;  even 
if  they  wish,  they  can  no  more  evade 
that  light  than  a  savant  can  escape  from 
the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  physical 
world.  Put  your  questions  to  ancient 
times,  to  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  and  Bome,  and  you 
will    experience    that    in    the  face  of 


[Many  of  the  full  sermons  and  condensations  published  in  this  Rsmw  are  printed  from  the 
authors'  manuscripts ;  others  are  si)ecially  repotted  for  this  publication.  Qreat  oars  is  taken  to 
make  these  reports  correct.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  oar  editorial  super- 
vt9ion,—ED,] 
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4iffliotion  their  ooansel  to  man  proceeds 
from  two  stand-points  :  dissipation  ac- 
•cording  to  the  Epionreans,  or  indi£fer- 
-ence  according  to  the  stoic  Zeno. 
!£ither  distract  yourself,  or  become 
•callous;  this  is  the  utmost  height  they 
reach  in  their  two  solutions,  the  only 
•ones  which  created  a  school.  I  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  a  few  more 
penetrating  souls  beheld  in  grief  a 
mysterious  instrument  of  Providence, 
:a  means  for  man's  education;  but  these 
were  only  intermittent  gleams,  flashes 
'Of  lightning  across  the  night  of  ancient 
philosophy.  Do  you  require  definite 
proof  ?  Here  is  what  Seneca  wrote  to  a 
mother  who  had  lost  her  son  :  '*  That 
prejudice  which  encourages  so  long  a 
period  of  mourning  carries  us  farther 
-than  is  required  by  nature.  See  how 
vehement  lamentation  is  among  the 
•dumb  animals— meanwhile,  how  very 
dshort  I  When  cows  lose  their  progeny 
they  mourn  only  a  day  or  two;  mares 
•do  not  carry  on  their  course  of  blunder- 
ing and  folly  any  longer.  After  a  fero- 
cious beast  has  thoroughly  rnn  down 
every  trace  of  her  cubs,  prowled 
ihrough  the  entire  forest,  and  re- 
TTimed  a  few  times  to  her  lair,  pillaged 
l>y  the  hunter,  her  furious  grief  is 
-quick  to  die  away.  A  bird  will  hover 
4u:ound  her  devastated  nest  with  deafen* 
ing  cries,  but  she  becomes  calm  again 
in  a  little  while,  and  resumes  her  ordi- 
nary flight.  No  animals  make  long 
lamentation  for  their  young;  man  is 
alone  in  loving  to  nourish  his  grief,  and 
to  afiiict  himself;  and  it  is  not  because 
•of  what  he  experiences,  but  because  he 
Jias  made  up  his  mind  to  be  afflicted." 
{Consolation  to  Marcia,  c.  vii.)  After 
reading  this  page,  open  the  Gospel  and 
recognize  with  adoration  what  you  owe 
io  Jesus  Christ. 

This  sombre  problem  of  grief,  so  nni- 
Tersally  apportioned,  but  sometimes 
^th  such  prodigious  inequality,  is  the 
«tone  of  stumbling  to  the  human  reason. 
An  upright  man  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Asaph,  acknowledges  that  he  vainly 
•endeavored  to  sound  it;  and  that  it  ex- 
hausted his  understanding  and  embit- 
tered his  heart  until  he  "  went  into  the 


sanctuary  of  Qod,"  where  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Eternal  (Ps.  Ixxiii:  16,  21). 
Let  us  follow  his  example,  my  breth- 
ren, and  go  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  see  what  light 
the  gospel  sheds  upon  this  question 
which  our  natural  intelligence  proves 
incapable  of  rendering  intelligible. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  treat  of  the 
problem  of  grief  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner; it  neither  proceeds  on  this,  nor 
on  any  other  subject,  in  philosophic 
fashion  and  respond  to  all  the  ques- 
tions our  restless  spirit  is  eyer  ready 
to  spring  up;  but  what  it  says  on  this 
question  is  sufficient,  first  and  fore- 
mest,  to  impose  silence  on  our  mur- 
murs, because  it  thereby  justifies  the 
very  character  of  God. 

According  to  Scripture,  affliction  is 
not  a  simply  natural  phenomenon,  nor 
an  effect  of  the  primordial  will  of  the 
Creator.  We  all  know  that  the  ancients 
explained  its  origin  either  by  the  influ- 
ence of  disorderly  elements  in  matter, 
which  principle  of  evil,  Plato  even  con- 
tinued to  hold,  or  by  the  condition  of 
a  finite  being,  whose  very  nature  con- 
demns it  to  suffer  until,  realizing  the 
dream  of  ELindoo  wisdom,  it  is  permit- 
ted to  lose  itself  in  the  infinite.  Ac- 
cording to  these  hypotheses,  affliction 
is  a  fatality.  According  to  the  Scrip- 
tures it  is  a  disorder.  God  did  not 
wish  it,  God  did  not  ordain  it.  In  the 
beginning  God  looked  upon  His  work 
and  saw  that  it  was  good.  Sorrow  is 
the  logical,  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  false  relation  which  man  sustains 
to  God.  If  this  relation  were  what  it 
ought  to  be,  free  submission  in  love, 
harmony  would  reign,  and  suffering  be 
unknown;  but  to  submission,  the  crea- 
ture preferred  revolt.  Separating  him- 
self from  God,  he  was  oondtimned  to 
suffer.  '*  That  which  causes  thy  ruin, 
O  Israel,  is  that  thou  hast  been  against 
me."    (Hosea.) 

Sorrow,  then,  arises  from  the  refrac- 
tory attitude  which  the  creature  has 
assumed  of  his  own  will;  it  has  entered 
the  heart  of  humanity  when  sin  en- 
tered, and  from  this  constantly-flowing 
source  it  has  been  diffused  b^  tk^  is^^ti- 
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terions  Iaw  of  solidarity  into  the  Tory 
extremities  of  the  members;  not  a  day 
rises,  not  an  hour  passes,  not  a  minote, 
in  which  some  human  being  does  not 
snifer  and  die;  lamentation  from  sor- 
row is  as  unceasing  as  the  sinister 
clamor,  piercing  or  dull,  of  the  sins 
and  crimes  of  earth  as  they  constantly 
rise  before  God. 

Bat  if  the  Scriptures  lay  down  this 
general  principle  that  suffering  comes 
from  sin,  it  also  affirms  in  a  manner 
not  less  clear,  that  in  this  earthly  life 
sin  and  sorrow  are  never  equivalent;  it 
forbids  our  concluding  from  any  excep- 
tional affliction  that  there  has  been  ex- 
ceptional culpability;  it  forbids  our 
taking  the  divine  scales  in  hand  and 
interpreting,  according  to  our  limited 
vision,  the  judgments  of  God.  That  is 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  book  of 
Job;  and  that  is  what  Jesus  Ohrist 
teaches,  when,  speaking  of  those  men 
who  had  been  victims,  some  of  an  un- 
foreseen accident,  others  of  an  un- 
looked-for execution,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  Suppose  ye  that  these  Galileans  were 
sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because 
they  suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you 
Nay"  (Luke  xiii:  1,  5).  Admirable 
words,  reminding  us  of  our  ignorance, 
and  commanding  us  to  the  silence  of 
humility. 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  a  few  words 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  upon  what 
we  might  call  the  theoretic  side  of  the 
problem  of  grief.  But,  if  considered 
from  this  side,  it  seems  as  if  what  is 
revealed  is  very  limited;  all  changes 
when  we  descend  to  practical  ground. 
Here  the  light  is  ample;  when  it  comes 
to  showing  the  providential  role  of 
affliction,  its  salutary  influence  upon 
souls,  the  various  and  often  magnifi- 
cent ends  for  which  God  employs  it, 
the  lessons  seem  to  abound,  and  we  ex- 
perience that  we  truly  are  in  the  school 
of  the  Divine  Educator. 

First,  I  want  to  establish  a  principle: 
Affliction  is  not  a  good  in  itself.  We 
are  often  taught  the  contrary.  Or- 
dinarily, it  is  supposed  to  sanctify.  It 
is  thought  that  grief,  of  necessity,  con- 
secrates and  purifies  those   whom    it 


mites.  Beside  the  gimTs  of  oaa  who 
has  been  a  great  sofferer,  nothing  ia 
more  common  than  to  hear,  "  He  has 
had  his  purgatory  upon  earth.  ** 
Lightly,  unhesitatingly,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  a  haman  being  chastised 
in  that  manner  must  be  among  the 
saved. 

Now,  nothing  is  less  certain.    On  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain  that  affliction  can 
produce  the  very  opposite  effect   Saint 
Augustine,  with  his  nsnal  penetration^ 
noted    that.    He  compares  it  to  heat 
which  causes  gold  to  melt  and  day  to 
harden,  which  faTors  incubation  and  at 
the  same  time  hastens  decomposition 
in  a  dead  body.     All  depends,  then,  on 
the  inner  state  of  the  one  who  suffers. 
Grief  is  what  we  make  it    It  can  pro- 
duce humility  or  revolt,  can  regenerate 
the  heart  or  render  it  tenfold  worse;  it 
is  either  an  angel,  gravely  and  gently 
restoring  us  to  the  true  life;  or  a  demon, 
beholding,   with  a   cynical    smile,  ail 
hope  dashed  to  the  ground;  it  opens 
the  sacred  stream  of  our  tears  of  re- 
pentance, or  it   is   a   consuming  fire 
which  scorches  and  blasts  eyery  germ 
of  the  future  down  to  the  Tery  depth 
of  the  soul.    It  is  blessed,  or  accursed; 
it  produces  a  new  birth,  or  it  destroys. 
The  two  wretches  in  agony  on  Calvary, 
one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  of 
Christ,  both  suffered  crucifixion,  but 
the  one  believed,  the  other  blasphemed; 
the  one  repented,  the  other  was  hard- 
ened.    The  question,  then,  is  not  only 
whether  we  are  afflicted,  but  whether 
that  affliction  is  accepted  as  coming 
from  God.      For  those  who  suffer   in 
this  spirit  I  shall   aim   to   show  what 
affliction  can  be,  and  what  fruits  it  can 
produce. 

Among  these  fruits,  I  would  direct  at- 
tention to  four  of  the  principle  ones  : 
A  more  profound  comprehension  ofrtUgUms 
tnUh,  the  edttcation  of  the  conscience,  the 
expansion  of  the  heart,  and  the  avoakening 
of  eternal  hope.  Let  us  endeavor  to  see 
how  these  virtues  increase  and  ripen 
under  the  influence  of  affliction. 

I.  I  say,  first,  that  sorrow  enables  us 
to  comprehend  religious  truth  better. 
It  is  not  that  it  teaches  us  anything  ab- 
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Bolately  new;  bnt  that  oar  faith,  which 
often  is  in  danger  of  remaining  a  pure 
abstraction,  becomes  a  reality  by  means 
of  affliction.  You  will  not  doubt  that, 
if,  for  a  moment,  yon  will  examine  the 
trntb  affliction  brings  to  light  respect- 
ing God,  oar  fellow-men,  and  oarseWes, 
The  truth  respecting  Ood :  To  oar  in- 
telligence God  is  the  necessary  being, 
the  first  principle,  the  Creator,  and,  in 
a  sense  which  may  remain  abstract, 
onr  Father  in  heaven.  Many  men  know 
Him  only  thns,  in  the  state  of  idea; 
He  is  for  them  the  sapreme  idea,  I  grant 
that,  bat  nevertheless  idea  only.  What, 
then,  becomes  necessary  in  order  that 
He  may  reveal  Himself  as  a  living, 
present  Being,  and  that  this  intelleo- 
taal  faith  may  sacceed  in  finding  re- 
ligions faith?  A  profound  thinker 
^Schleiermacher)  has  said,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  man  should  feel  dependent 
on  Ck>d.  It  is  the  feeling  of  depend- 
ence which  produces  religion.  Now, 
what  more  surely  than  all  else  brings 
us  to  this  feeling?  It  is  affliction.  It 
is  affliction  which  breaks  the  pride  of 
the  strong  and  disturbs  the  false  secu- 
rity of  the  unbelieving,  that  compels 
US  to  bow  our  heads  and  acknowledge 
ourselves  vanquished.  And  now,  jast 
as  it  brings  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
Master,  it  often  reveals  to  as  His  jus- 
tice and  His  holiness.  If  we  were  no 
longer  afflicted,  we  should  eventually 
conclude  that  our  transgressions  are  of 
trifling  importance,  and  that  we  can 
violate  the  law  with  impunity.  But 
let  affliction  suddenly  overtake  us,  and 
bear  upon  her  face  the  manifest  sign  of 
chastisement,  and,  with  the  physical 
suffering,  the  humiliation  of  it  strike 
and  oppress  us,  then  the  necessity  of 
an  expiation  will  loom  before  us  in 
vengeful  characters,  then  we  compre- 
hend how  unworthy  it  is  to  expect 
from  God  that  lax  indulgence  with 
which  worldlings  cover  His  holy  face; 
then  we  divine  that  between  Him  and 
us  nothing  but  the  intervention  of  a 
sovereign  act  of  mercy  can  ever  restore 
peace.  Affliction  not  only  reveals  God's 
holiness,  affliction  also  reveals  His 
goodness.    Do  not  exclaim  at  the  para- 


dox. I  know  that,  for  the  unconverted 
and  rebellious  heart,  affliction  is  only 
an  added  motive  for  revolt  and  offence; 
but  I  also  know  (and  the  experience  of 
centuries  proves  it)  that  it  is  to  the 
broken  and  subdoed  heart  that  God 
permits  the  clearest  understanding  of 
His  mercies,  and  the  most  exquisite 
experience  of  His  love.  We  obserre 
that  daily.  It  is  not  the  fortunate  of 
the  earth,  but  the  afflicted,  who  are  the 
most  thankfuL  Never  has  the  Choroh 
more  exalted  the  divine  faithfulness 
than  when  it  has  been  'neath  the  cross. 
As  it  is  the  night  which  unveils  to  our 
gaze  the  splendors  of  the  starry  heav- 
ens, so  it  is  trial,  that  night  of  the  soul, 
which  best  discloses  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
the  glories  of  divine  love. 

7%0  truth  respecting  men:  This  re- 
quires no  proof.  Common-sense  has 
given  that  utterance  from  all  time.  We 
never  know  mankind  until  we  have 
suffered.  He  who  has  always  met  with 
prosperity  wears  a  triple  bandage  over 
his  eyes.  It  is  necessary  to  have  fallen 
from  some  superior  position,  to  have 
passed  through  the  bitterness  of  pov- 
erty, in  order  to  know  how  much  hard- 
ness the  hearts  of  others  can  contain, 
— at  least,  how  much  prudent  egoism. 
True,  the  Scripture  leaves  us  under 
little  self-delusion  concerning  humaa  . 
misery;  but  how  is  one  to  take  that 
seriously  who  is  breathing  the  air  of 
prosperity  and  encountering  nothing 
but  smiles  and  words  of  flattery  ?  Ha* 
miliation,  failure,  change  of  fortune, 
and  prolonged  illness,  destroy  our  illu- 
sion to  such  a  degree  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  unjust,  and  of 
failing  to  recognize  that  on  man,  how- 
ever fallen,  God  has  left  His  own  image 
and  can  accomplish  His  work. 

The  truth  respecting  ourselves:  Does 
any  one  who  has  not  suffered  know 
that?  Does  any  one  take  a  misfortune 
seriously  who  has  not  felt  its  bitterness? 
Does  any  one  who  never  has  been  van- 
quished know  how  feeble  he  is?  Let 
us  confess  it,  although  it  humiliates 
our  pride, — it  is  not  until  the  Prodigal 
experiences  hunger  that  he  thinks 
about  his  father's  Ilotsa««    ^S.  \%  vo^  *^^ 
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their  eondemnation.    I^>ok  at  the  Jew- 
ish Dation  under  the  Old    CoTenant ; 
there  were  two  peoples  mingled  m  that 
people.    There  was  Israel  according  to 
the  flesh,  those  whose  dream  was  of 
earth] J  prr^pentj.  hased    apon  Egjpt 
and  Assrria,  political  alliances  riches 
and  armies.     If  they  had  gained  the 
ascendanej  there  would  have  been  in 
Jndea  one  empire  the  more,  haring  its 
JehoTah  as    other    nations    had  their 
Biiftls.  destined  soon  to  become  extinct 
and  to  leave  in  history  only  an  insig- 
nificant name.  What,  then,  would  haye 
become  of  the  kingdom  of  God?   Be> 
hold !    God    provided  for    that ;   and 
by  means  of  the  sacrament  of  aflliction 
He  prepared  iKrael    according   to    the 
spirit,  thoHe  souls  who  looked  higher, 
farther  thnn  the  earth,  and  who  refused 
to   establiKh    themselves    in     political 
glory  and  to  lean  upon  an  arm  of  flesh, 
because  they  had  an  ideal  altogether 
different;  they  it  is  who  are  sung  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  these  believers 
"All  died  in  faitb,  not  having  received 
the  promiseH,  but  having   seen   them 
afar  off,    .    .    .    and    confessed  that 
they  were  stningers  and  pilgrims  on 
the  earth.  They  desire  a  better  country, 
that  is,  a  heavenly.**    (Heb.  xi:  13,  16.) 
These  two  peoples,  I  discover  them 
throughout  the  whole  course  of   the 
Church's   history;    if  the  Church  still 
HuhsiKtH,  if  it  is  not  dead,  diRhouored 
by  the  diHplay,  the  pride,  and  the  pol- 
Intion     of    itH     representatives    upon 
earth,  and  the  many  crimes  committed 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  owe  it 
to  those  of  His  children  who  have  con- 
tinned  the  sacred  tradition  of  voluntary 
denial  and  sacrifice  across  the  centuries, 
and  who  have   not  ceased   to   look   for 
God  to  reign  in  justice  and  in  truth. 

There  in,  my  brethren,  in  Catholic- 
ism, an  institution  which  has  always 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  it  bears 
the  name.  Perpetual  Adoration.  Among 
certain  monastic  orders  the  monks  re- 
lieve each  other  day  and  night,  so  that 
there  may  always  be  Kome  to  worship 
before  the  Holy  Sacrament.  I  do  not 
recall  to  mind  here  the  special  dogma 
on  which  they  focind  their  belief  in  the 


presence  of  Christ  in  tha  host;  I  only 
nsk  attention  to  the  grand  thongfat  thai 
adoration  ought  never  to  cease;  now,  it 
seems  to  me  God  has  provided  for  thak^ 
too.  and  that  the  most  efficient  means 
by  which  He  attaina  that  anbUmc  end, 
is  affliction.  When  night  has  fallen 
over  our  cities  and  fields^  and  all  era- 
ation  seems  buried  in  slumber,  notice 
the  light  that  bums  feebly  in  yonder 
window:  some  sufferer  is  lying  thers^ 
and  you  sadly  reflect*  aa  we  reminded 
you  at  the  beginning,  that  every  hoar, 
every  minute,  the  law  of  suffering  is  in 
operation  here  below.  But,  be  mind- 
ltd  also  of  all  the  prayers  that  ascend 
from  these  beds  of  sickness,  of  all  the 
accents  of  repentance,  of  faith,  and  of 
hope,  of  believing  humanity  interced- 
ing for  lost  humanity.  Behold,  there 
we  have  perpetual  adoration,  and  it  is 
through  aflliction  that  it  mounts  for- 
cTer  towards  the  skies;  affliction  csn  be 
blessed,  for  its  last  and  supreme  reason 
is  summed  up  in  the  shout,  "^  Glory  to 
Godl" 


SELF-DSKIAL  FOB  CHBI8T. 
Bt  M.  Bhodxb.  D.  D.  [LxnmauK],  Sc> 

Louis,  Mo. 
If  any  man  will  cnme  after  me,  Ut  him  dang 
himself,  and  take  up  his  croxs  andJolUno 
me.— Matt,  xvi:  24.     Fbr  ye  know  ihs 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thai, 
though  he  iras  rich,  yet  for  y*mr  sokes  hs 
became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
might  be  rich.  —2  Cor.  viii :  9. 
In    these    two    scriptures,    the    one 
spoken  by  Christ,  and  the  other  of  Him, 
we  have  the  distinct  announcement  of 
the  doctrine  and  the  impressive  illus- 
tration of  the  grace  of  self-^ieuial.     Our 
Lord  was  careful  to  commend  and  to 
confirm  His  teaching  by  His  life.     He 
was  himself  the    unanswerable    proof 
and    interpretation    of   the    truth    He 
preached.  Whether  to  consider,  to  know, 
or  to  consent  to,  His  message,  we  must 
lookatHim.  I  know  nothing  that  will  so 
thorou<»hly   test  our    devotion    to  the 
person  of  Christ  as  this  fact  and  grace 
of  self-ileniiil      It  is  a  supreme  grace. 
It  is  the  flower  that  comes   out  of  the 
buddinj;  of  faitli — ^the  nourishing  fruit 
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-that  crowns  the  blossoming  of  love. 
It  is  not  so  mnoh  the  first  grace  after 
which  others  follow,  as  the  oonsnmm»- 
tion  of  all,  refreshing  and  strengthen- 
ing them,  as  the  sunlight  and  shower 
from  above  do  the  flowers  on  the  earth. 
We  may  believe  in  Christ  so  far  as  to 
.acknowledge  Him  the  Savior,  love  Him 
with  a  good  degree  of  reverence  and  re- 
spect, obey  Him  where  our  own  domi- 
nant desires  are  not  crossed,and  yet,  in 
■all,  reserve  the  largest  respect  for  self ; 
we  may  stop  just  where  faith  and  love 
and  obedience  demand  endurance.  Who 
of  us  has  not  found  it  easy,  who  of  ns 
has  not  counted  it  best,  to  believe,  to 
love  and  obey,  where  and  when  it  cost 
nothing?  Now,  it  is  a  law  of  Christi- 
anity that  it  is  to  cost — in  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  must  cost ;  in  the  very  out- 
lay it  demands  we  reach  its  perfection 
and  glory.  The  seed  suffers  itself  to 
be  buried,  to  die  in  its  grave,  that  we 
may  have  the  stock,  and  the  bud  gives 
itself  away  that  the  flower  may  expand 
in  beauty.  Self-denial  costs,  it  wastes, 
it  whips,  it  bruises  and  tears  the  flesh, 
and  causes  our  weakness  to  cry  out;  but 
when  human  nature  has  passed  through 
its  school  and  furnace,  it  comes  oat  re- 
splendent in  the  image  of  Christ.  We 
•can  easily  fight  against  it,  we  can  an- 
swer its  requirements  with  refusal,  but 
that  is  surely  to  leave  Christy  and  to 
•compel  Him  to  leave  us. 

In  the  first  Scripture  He  is  talking  to 
His  disciples.  Why  ?  Because  they  had 
not  yet  learned  the  secret  of  disci  pleship. 
7hey  were  selfish.  They  had  an  eye  on 
earthly  position  and  distinction.  They 
were  largely  yet  disciples  of  the  letter 
and  not  of  the  spirit.  Oh !  believe  me, 
though  Christ  had  called  these  men  to 
follow  Him,  and  though  they  had 
obeyed,  they  had  much,  very  much,  yet 
to  give  up.  You  remember  when  worst 
came  to  worst,  how  they  protested, 
and  said  thay  would  die  with  Him,  and 
then  they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled, 
liike  many  who  now  profess  to  be 
Christ's,  they  seemed  to  possess  all 
the  elements  of  the  Christian  but  this 
one  of  self-denial,  which  is  the  crown 
of  all.  and  the  test  of  all.     What  they 


needed  was  not  love  as  a  hnmane  af- 
fection, but  love  as  a  grace.  Self-denial 
is  the  cheerful,  beautiful  expression  of 
such  love.  Hence,  our  Lord  assures 
them  that  His  kingdom  is  not  one  of 
worldly  enjoyment,  honors  and  place, 
but  it  is  a  kingdom  of  patient,  oheer- 
fuli  enduring  love.  Who  would  come 
into  this  kingdom  must  come  to  Me, 
must  love  Me,  and  must  suffer  and  give 
up  all  for  Me.  You  cannot  buy  my  love 
with  money  or  favor,  but  you  can  have 
it  by  counting  all  loss  for  it.  "  If  any 
man  will  oome  af^r  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  np  his  cross  and  fol- 
low me." 

Notice  the  frankness  and  seeming  in- 
tolerance with  which  Jesus  announces 
this  doctrine  of  self-deniaL  Keep  it  in 
mind  that  it  is  with  respect  to  Himself 
He  requires  it.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  suffer  or  to  endure  for  a  mere 
theory,  or  a  dogma,  or  a  party,  but  for 
a  living  person,  and  that  person  is 
Christ.  Jesus  does  not  mean  to  be 
misunderstood  in  this  matter.  Luke 
puts  the  thought  in  language  really 
revolting  to  us.  His  word  seems  im- 
moral and  hard.  Hear  it :  ''If  any 
man  oome  to  me,  and  hate  not  his 
father  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  ohil- 
dren,and  brethren, and  sisters,  yea,  and 
his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple." Take  this  Scripture  in  the  letter 
only,  and  all  that  is  noble  in  ns  will  re- 
ceive it  with  indignation  ;  grasp  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  we  will  hail  it  as  the 
sweet  and  rightful  word  of  the  Son  of 
€k>d.  The  strongest  and  noblest  hu- 
man affections  are  set  over  against 
Christ,  and  then  it  is  demanded  that, 
stronger  than  all,  and  before  all,  though 
we  must  lift  a  cross  to  bestow  it,  must 
be  our  love  for  Christ.  Of  course,  a  re- 
ligion that  would  pervert  natural  af- 
fection, and  chill  it  with  respect  to  the 
relationships  I  have  mentioned,  would 
be  anything  but  Christ-like,  and  could 
not  and  should  not  long  survive  in  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know 
that  nothing  has  so  glorified  the  home, 
and  lifted  family  and  kindred  affections 
into  such  mastery  of  tenderness  and 
gentlene^a  «a  Wi^  x^\^"aii.  q»V"^^«^^*^'^K^^s% 
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loves  Jesns  moet,  and  at  most  personal 
cost,  is  sure  to  loye  husband  or  wife, 
or  parent,  or  child  most.  As  He  fills 
oar  embrace,  onr  love  for  those  about 
ns  strengthens  and  purifies.  This  lan- 
guage, then,  is  metaphorical,  and  is 
mennt  to  show  that  Christ  must  be  su- 
preme in  our  hearts,  and  that  even  the 
most  sacred  ties  must  not  be  allowed  to 
put  hindrance  between  our  souls  and 
Him. 

You  will  get  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  this  passage  from  Luke,  in  the 
parallel  one  found  iik  Matthew:  "He 
that  loveth  father  and  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me;  and  he  that 
loTeth  son  and  daughter  more  than  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me."  Thus,  you  see, 
there  is  no  abandoning  of  human  affec- 
tion, but  the  teaching  is,  that,though  it 
impose  self-denial,  we  are  not  to  deify 
our  human  loves  and  make  them  su- 
preme, but,  above  all,  we  are  to  exalt 
the  diviner  love  for  Him  whose  love  to 
OS  is  unspeakable.  We  are  to  define  the 
degree  and  function  of  the  human  by 
the  spiritual,  and  that  involves  self- 
denial.  That  which  bars  the  way  be- 
tween my  soul  and  Christ  is  to  be  put 
away  at  any  cost.  My  human  affections 
are  only  directed  as  they  should  be, 
strong  as  they  should  be,  and  pure  as 
they  should  be,  when  Christ  has  the 
,  throne  in  my  heart.  To  give  even 
such  a  one  as  He  such  supremacy,  not 
only  demands,  but  will  require,  con- 
stant and  sharp  self-denial.  Our 
Lord  repeats  and  gives  emphasis  to 
this  duty  of  self-denial  in  these  words: 
'*  For  whosoever  shall  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  You  observe 
He  brings  Himself  in  again.  It  is  en- 
durance all  the  time  for  Christ — it  is 
crushing  to  carry  the  Cross  unless  we 
carry  it  for  His  sake.  "  He  that  saveth 
his  life  shall  lose  it." 

The  disciples  were  ambitious  and 
worldly,  and  He  told  them  that  these 
things  were  to  be  put  away,  and  He — 
just  Himself— was  to  be  sufficient.  He 
was  to  be  their  inspiration :  the  name  they 
were  to  breathe,  the  object  of  their  love 
and  devotion,  for  whom  they  were  to 


do,  and  to  die  if  need  be.  "This  wa» 
the  homage  He  demanded — no  oath  in 
mere  words,  no  vow  spoken  into  th» 
vacant  air,  to  be  lost  in  its  ample  spaoes, 
but  direct,  positive,  complete  sur- 
render." Our  Lord's  statement,  then,  is 
frank.  It  is  to  this  effect:  Whatever 
hinders  the  soul  from  heartiest^  full* 
est,  loving  surrender  to  Him,  be  it  sin- 
ful hubit,  earthly  relationship,  worldly 
amusement,  personal  ambition,  or  what- 
ever, it  is  to  be  sacrificed  until  the  hin- 
drance vanishes,  and  we  can  aay: 

"  Vain,  deltuire  world,  adieu. 
With  all  of  oretttuTB  goods  I 
Only  Jesua  I  punue. 

Who  bought  me  with  His  blood." 

Love  is  a  master,  and  when  our  love 
reaches  the  point  of  oheerfol  self-denial 
for  Christ,  then  all  else  will  be  put  in. 
its  proper  plaoe— Jesus  will  be  firsthand 
more  than  all. 

Do  you  say:  <*  I  can  make  no  such  sur- 
render "  ?  Then  you  have  chosen  some-^ 
thing  else,  refused  the  Cross,  and  even 
now  you  are  repeating  the  cry  of  the 
enraged  rabble,  as  you  turn  away  from 
Christ— Crucify  Him !  Crucify  Him  ! 

And  will  you  of  choice  go  without 
Christ  ?— through  life  without  Christ?— 
through  death  without  Christ? — into 
eternity  without  Christ  ?  How  unlike 
Him,  who  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for 
your  sakes  became  poor, that  ye  through 
His  poverty  might  be  rich! 

Notice  more  folly  that  Christ's  law  of 
self-denial  requires  us  to  lose  all  that 
we  may  gain  all.  Christian  cross-bear- 
ing is  no  wasting  task.  **  Godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come."  In  a  world  like 
this  there  may  be  inconvenience  in  fol- 
lowing Christ,  the  outward  oiroum* 
stances  will  often  be  painful,  but  it 
cannot  be  damaging.  Men  are  slow  to 
understand  how  they  can  gain  all  by 
losing  all.  That  is  not  commercial  lan- 
guage. No,  nothing  could  be  freer  from 
the  worldly  tone,  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  certainly  or  grandly  true;  but  he 
only  can  see,  or  will  believe  it,wholooka 
beyond  the  surface  into  the  clear  crys- 
tal air  that  lies  near  the  blue  of  heaven*. 
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There  are  illoBtrations  of  this  law  else- 
where than  in  the  spiritual.  The  young 
man  who  thirsts  for  knowledge,  and 
pats  a  curb  on  his  buoyant  nature,  and 
says  to  pleasure,  '*  You  may  go,"  and  to 
youthful  indulgence,  "you  cannot  be 
tolerated;"  to  chances  for  seoulnr  specu- 
lation, to  offers  for  social  position,  **I 
reject  you  all,"  and  pushes  his  way  into 
the  labyrinths  of  science  and  invention, 
until  he  shouts  his  '<  excelsior  *'  from 
their  radiant  temple -dome,  has  lost 
much ;  there  are  many  *'  lighter  weights  " 
who  are  ready  to  call  him  a  fool;  but 
he  has  gained  vastly  more.  He  saved 
his  life  by  losing  it. 

How  vastly  truer  in  the  spiritual,  be- 
cause the  cause  and  the  reward  are  so 
infinitely  more  worthy.  I  am  selfish,  I 
have  cultivated  passions,  vices,  pleas- 
ures, and  so  set  my  life  to  projects  that 
I  desire,  that  they  have  absorbed  me; 
my  life  is  enshrined  in  them;  they  are 
as  a  high,  strong  wall  before  me,  with 
my  soul  on  one  side  and  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  the  other.  I  hear  Jesus 
Christ  saying:  "If  any  man  will  come 
after  me, let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  lue."  The  hin- 
drance is  tremendous.  There  stands  the 
wall  I  bave  built  myself ;  the  hot  pulses 
of  my  own  being  are  in  it;  the  self-de- 
nial must  be  in  proportion,  but  I  have 
got  a  glimpse  of  Christ,  and  at  last  1 
leap  the  wall,  and  give  up  all  that  is  be- 
hind for  what  is  before.  Have  I  not 
saved  my  life  by  losing  it?  The  best 
we  have  is  least  compared  with  Christ, 
but  sin  has  so  wedded  us  to  the  lower,  so 
involved  us  in  the  meshes  of  this 
world's  net,  that  we  can  only  surrender 
by  self-denial;  but  when  we  have  made 
the  surrender  for  Christ,  when  we  have 
put  His  spirit  where  worldly  passion 
and  purpose  maintained  their  consum- 
ing sway,  then  self-denial  passes  up 
from  a  discipline  to  a  grace,  until  like 
Paul  our  manhood  is  crowned,  and  we 
can  say:  "  We  glory  in  tribulations  also; 
knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  pa- 
tience, and  patience  experience,  and  ex- 
perience hope." 

Nor  need  we  try  this  law  of  self-de- 
nial in  order  to  test  its  truth.  Our  Lord 


has  not  only  announced  it  as  a  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  and  as  a  condition  of  dis* 
cipleship,  but  He  has  also  united  His 
own  name.  His  own  truthfulness,  with 
the  blessed  promise,  that  the  result 
shall  include  all  that  is  helpful  and  joy- 
ful in  two  worlds.  "  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  there  is  no  man  that  hath  left 
house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters, or  father, or 
mother, or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for 
my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall  re- 
ceive A  hundred-fold  now,  in  tbia 
time,  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters, 
and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands, 
with  persecutions;  and  in  the  world  to 
come  eternal  life."  But  all  that  is  too 
vast  for  human  measurement ;  too 
immense  to  be  girded  by  a  thousand  of 
the  longest  of  human  arms;  too  rich 
and  beautiful  to  be  described  by  hu- 
man genius;  put  all  these  alongside  of 
the  evil  impulses,  desires,  passions  and 
treasures,  which  men  and  women  to- 
day refuse  to  give  up  for  Christ,  and  it 
is  to  the  offer,  as  tbe  old  torn  nets,  and 
the  weather-beaten  boat,  the  disciples 
gave  up,  claiming  that  they  had  "for* 
saken  all,"  for  the  whole  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Still  I  seem  to  hear  the 
Bharp,selfish  bargaining  of  Judos  among 
us:  *'  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will 
deliver  Him  unto  you  V  "  Cue  says:  "I  am 
ambitious  for  place  and  power,  give  me 
these  and  you  may  have  Cbrist."  An- 
other says:  "I  love  sinful  indulgences, 
satisfy  these  and  Christ  may  go."  Still 
another  says:  *'  I  have  covenanted  with 
fashion,  worldly  show  and  worldly 
pleasures;  these  now,  and  Jesus  Christ 
when  I  am  old  or  dying."  Yet  another 
says:  "I  am  a  man  of  vast  enterprises, 
I  need  money,  and  I  meoi^  to  have  it. 
I  know  the  question  rolls  upon  me 
sometimes,  and  I  am  staggered  to  an- 
swer, how  it  shall  profit  if  I  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  my  soul;  still  the 
fire  burns  and  my  chances  seem  fair, 
give  me  these;  I  cannot  surrender  the 
chase  for  Cbrist."  Still  another:  "Wis- 
dom is  a  ruby;  I  love  it  more  than  I 
love  gold;  I  want  to  know;  I  pay  hom- 
age at  this  shrine,  and  am  proud  of 
my  intellectual  attainments;  th«^  «s» 
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moTiofl;;  tkay  are  eorrecting  wrong  im- 
pressiooi  of  truth  at  I  think  higher  up; 
the  world  can  only  be  cured  by  knowing 
the  causes  of  things,  and  I  feel  that 
knowledge  is  gradually  giTing  up  her 
aeorets  to  me,  and  I  shall  yet  be  called 
A  benefactor.**  It  is  the  boast  of  that 
worldly  wisdom,  which,  without  Christ, 
is  an  occasion  of  idolatry  to  men,  and 
foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  God.  But 
many  Lave  chosen  it  in  preference  to 
the  knowledge  that  makes  wise  unto 
salvation. 

80,  in  ways,  of  which  these  are  but 
samples,  men  and  women  continue  to 
•ell  Ghrist  for  a  bubble,  and,  at  last,  for 
all  their  pains,  reap  only  the  reward  of 
a  bubble.  Strange,  when  our  choice  is 
between  that  which  hinders,  wastes,  and 
then  destroys,  and  all  the  excellence  of 
Jesufl^  and  all  the  blessedness  of  eternal 
life,  that  so  many  hold  to  the  first,  pan- 
der to  self,  and  scorn  the  cross.  I  know 
not  what  you  will  do,  but  I  do  know 
that  nothing  between  the  lids  of  the 
Bible  is  more  certainly  and  blessedly 
true  than  Christ's  own  word.  **  If  any 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  whoso- 
ever will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it." 

III.  I  remark  that  this  law  and  grace 
of  self-denial  furnish  the  Gospel  rule  of 
conduct.  When  our  Lord  sent  the  dis- 
ciples abroad  to  preach,  He  did  not 
promise  them  ease  and  comfort,  posi- 
tion and  wealth — just  the  opposite.  He 
told  them  that  tbey  would  have  to  fight 
their  way,  that  they  would  win  many  a 
victory  under  the  lash  of  persecution; 
immortal  triumphs  awaited  them,  but 
the  cross  lay  athwart  every  path.  He 
was  Himself  made  perfect  through  suf- 
fering, and  there  was  no  other  way  for 
them.  He  conquered  death,  despoiled 
the  grave,  and  turned  the  vision  of  a 
lost  world  toward  Himself;  but  He  must 
have  nowhere  to  lay  His  head;  He  must 
die,  and  be  buried,  to  accomplish  this 
grandest  purpose  of  infinite  love.  Take 
self-denial  out  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
Tou  take  the  soul  and  the   omnipotent 


charm  out  of  it.  %%  endured  the 
He  humbled  Himself  in  sneh  an  wqieri- 
ence.  He  enshrines  the  exedlenoe  and 
glory  of  His  character  and  life.  We  may 
speak  well,  behave  well,  be  strieily  re- 
ligious, but  all  these  do  not  give  soeh 
charm  to  Christian  living  or  snch  mas- 
tery to  Christian  grace  as  the  mani- 
fes  ation  of  self-denial  for  the  Lard's 
sake.  The  man  or  woman  who  goes 
into  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  de- 
graded, and  suifering,  perhaps  at  the 
sacrifice  of  refined  taste,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  duties  and  pleasures  more 
agreeable,  that  the  light  of  Christ's  &oe 
may  illumine  the  darkness,  chase  away 
the  dripping  shadow  of  sorrow,  and  lift 
up  to  brighter  hope,  best  shows  the 
Master  8  spirit  and  best  does  the  Lord's 
will.  It  costs  something  to  do  that. 
*'  Know  ye  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  though  He  was  rich,  yet 
for  your  sakes  He  became  poor.**  In 
some  parts  of  England  there  are  socie- 
ties whose  noble  aim  it  is  to  give  pleas- 
ure and  beauty  to  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  environed  by  unlovely  condi- 
tions. Concerts  are  given  for  them ;  the 
bare  walls  are  hung  with  pictures,  and 
bright  flowers  are  placed  on  the  win- 
dow-sills of  gloomy  hovels.  It  is  a 
blessed  work.  But  let  us  not  mistake. 
Noble  as  this  is,  there  is  something 
nobler  still.  The  highest  reach  of  art 
is  not  attained  in  marble  or  canvas. 
There  is  sweeter  music  than  can  be 
heard  at  the  concert  or  opera;  there  are 
flowers  more  fragrant  than  ever  bloomed 
under  genial  skies.  Yon  may  find  in  a 
kindly,  gentle  Christian  man  or  woman 
that  which  will  put  all  these  to  the 
blush,  and  disclose  the  radiant  face  of 
Christ  Take  what  you  have  received 
from  Him,  of  love  and  wisdom,  and 
beauty  and  refinement,  and  music,  and 
comfort,  and  carry  them  as  gifts  of 
God  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  the 
wayward;  let  them  see  the  sun-light  of 
your  face,  feel  the  throb  of  your  loving 
heart,  and  hear  the  tones  of  gentle 
speech.  They  are  God's  children  their 
lot  has  been  hard,  but.  perchance,  more 
than  we  think,  they  look  up,  and  may- 
be God    hears  them— may  be  they  are 
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4oiDg  His  will  as  well  as  they  know. 
"To  them  your  life  is  a  song,  let  them 
listen  to  it;  a  poem,  let  them  read  it;  a 
flower,  for  a  little  time,  let  the  bright- 
ness and  the  sweetness  of  it  be  theirs," 
:and  yon  will  cheer  the  weary,  perchance 
save  a  sonl  from  death. 

Such  a  life  woald  be  a  dnll  monotony 
to  the  worldly,  selfish  man;  to  the 
proud  woman, who  lives  on  the  froth  of 
social  display  and  the  indulgence  of 
•empty  pleasure  and  personal  show,  it 
would  be  horrid,  and  for  the  Christian 
it  will  not  want  for  self-denial,  but  it 
will  be  Christ-like,  and  the  angels  will 
join  to  sing  its  blessedness.  Oh,  who 
can  doubt  that  if  there  was  more  of  this 
spirit  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  cultured  and  the  ignorant,  the  godly 
and  the  base,  the  employer  and  the 
•employed,  that  the  proud  neck  of  self- 
ishness would  be  broken,  the  distances 
now  separating  classes  would  be  dimin- 
ished, and  the  angry  clamor  that  is  now 
troubling  the  world  would  be  hushed 
into  peace!  Let  us  remember  that  Christ 
stood  with  the  poor,  and  the  weak,  and 
the  oppressed.  In  all  our  intercourse 
with  men,  as  well  as  in  the  salvation  of 
our  souls,  and  our  attainment  to  the 
likeness  of  Christ,  the  rule  of  duty,  the 
method  of  success  and  joy,  is  this:  "  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me." 

Finally,  he  only  will  respond  to  this 
condition  of  self-denial  who  sees  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  supreme  source  and 
sublime  illustration  of  all  that  is  excel- 
lent or  joyous  in  manhood,  or  worthy 
of  lifie  heieand  destiny  hereafter.  Here, 
again,  ft  is  needful  that  we  fix  our 
faith  on  Christ,  give  our  love  to  Christ, 
render  our  obedience  to  Christ.  Only 
thus  through  the  Holy  Ghost  can 
He  be  disclosed  to  us.  We  cannot  show 
self-denial  by  resolving  to  do  it.  It  is 
rooted  in  faith  and  love  and  spiritual 
Imowledge.  We  must  have  a  reason 
for  bearing  the  cross.  It  is  not  parting 
with  one  good  to  get  another;  it  is  the 
divine  love  in  us  declaring  itself,  and 
because  of  need  on  one  hand,  and 
especially  because  we  see  in  Jesus  vastly 


more  and  better  than  anything  we  most 
surrender  for  His  sake.  The  teacher  of 
self-denial,  whether  for  the  Christian  or 
the  sinner,  is  Christ.  The  reward  of 
self-denial,  whether  for  the  Christian  or 
the  sinner,  is  Christ.  Surely,  the  motive, 
whether  it  burst  from  the  love  of  a  con- 
secrated heart  or  from  the  vision  of  the 
infinite  Christ,  is  ample  enough.  And 
what,  now,  will  we  do?  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  hear  Christ  calling  to  us  to  take 
up  the  cross  and  follow  Him;  while,  on 
the  other,  the  things  of  this  world  we 
love,  scorn  the  o£fer,  and  we  cannot  go 
to  the  side  of  Christ  without  self-deniaL 
Which  will  we  take  ?  Sin  and  unbelief, 
or  Christ?  Worldly  indulgence  and 
treasures,  or  Christ  ?  Selfish  interest, or 
Christ?  However  it  be,  we  shall  soon 
pass  away,  but  the  word  of  the  Eternal 
shall  abide  forever  and  ever:  '*  If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  fol- 
low me." 

WE7  FBXfiSTS  SHOTTLD  EABB7. 
By  Justin  D.  Fulton,  D.D.  [Baptist], 

BsOOKIiTN. 

Fbrhidding  to  marry. — 1  Tim.  iv:  3. 

Onoe  more,  as  an  American  citizen, 
I  speak  to  my  fellow-citizens  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  all  have  a  common  inter- 
est. A  providential  act  furnishes  the 
suggestion,  and  the  needs  of  seven 
millions  of  people  the  command  which 
invites  me  at  this  time  to  flash  what 
light  I  may  upon  the  shadowed  path  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  and  other 
lands.  There  are  no  surprises  to  God. 
The  Scriptures  outline  the  path  traveled 
by  the  "man  of  sin,"  "the  son  of  per- 
dition, who  opposeth  and  exalteth  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  Ck>d  or  that 
is  worshipped." 

Marriage  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  It 
was  instituted  in  Eden  and  it  survives 
the  Fall.  God  designed  that  man  and 
woman,  created  in  His  image,  should 
dwell  together.  Woman  was  given  to 
man.  Indeed,  God  took  her  out  of 
man,  and  man  is  not  complete  until  he 
gets  her  back,  and  can  say  before  all 
the  world,  "This  now  is  hoi^^  ^^  ^sx-^ 
bone,  and.  ^«^\i  q1  txx-^  ^«^,  ^Qk.^  ^^1^ 
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be  called  woman,  because  she  was  takeo 
oat  of  mm.  (Genesis  ii:  23.) 

Onr  Lord  said,  "  Haye  ye  not  read 
that  he  which  made  them  at  the  begin- 
ning made  them  male  and  female,  and 
said,  for  this  cause  shall  a  man  leaTe 
father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave  to 
his  wife  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
fle^h ;  wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain 
bat  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God 
hath  joined  together  let  not  man  pat 
asnnder." 

Let  as,  then,  consider  why  the  priests 
of  America  shoald  be  arged  to  marry 
by  their  own  people,  or  why  their  peo- 
ple shoald  tarn  their  backs  on  an  an- 
nn married  priesthood,  and  turn  their 
faces  to  the  light  by  giving  their  hearts 
to  the  Christ  who  came  to  redeem  them, 
without  demoralization  and  without  de- 
grading them.  The  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  though  contrary  to  Scripture 
and  human  nature  and  the  source  of 
incalculable  evil  in  the  world,  has  for 
centuries  been  established  by  the  de- 
crees of  Borne.  The  bishop,  the  priest 
and  the  deacon  are,  in  the  popish  theol- 
ogy, denied  the  privilege  of  marriage. 
To  the  laity  it  is  allowed  and  reckoned 
as  a  sacrament,  and  therefore  the  sign 
and  means  of  holiness.  But,  wonder- 
ful to  tell,  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  well 
as  the  Catechism,  proscribes,  in  sheer 
inconsistency,  a  renunciation  of  an  in- 
stitution which  conveys  true  sanctity 
as  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
priesthood.  The  advocates  of  Boman- 
ism  differ  as  to  whether  celibacy  be  a 
divine,  human,  or  even  useful  appoint- 
ment. They  have  done  this  lor  cen- 
turies. 

The  celibncy  of  the  clergy  in  all  its 
forms  is  a  variation  from  the  Jewish 
Theocracy  established  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Jews  countenanced  neither 
celibacy  nor  maidenhood;  and  the  Jew- 
ish nation  contained  neither  unmatri- 
monial  priests  nor  cloistered  nuns. 
Tbe  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  were  married  and  had  a  numer- 
ous offspring.  Prior  to  Moses,  the  first- 
born of  the  Hebrews  possessed  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  and  was 
prince  and  priest,  but  was  not  debarred 


connubial  enjo3rments.  Hoses,  the 
celebrated  legislator  of  Israel,  waa 
married  and  had  a  family.  Tbe  holy 
prophets  of  Pnleatine,  such  as  Koah, 
Joseph,  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  formed  this  connection  and 
became  the  parents  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. The  sons  of  Aaronieal  priests 
sacceeded,in  consequence  of  their  birth- 
right, to  the  administration  of  the  sacer- 
dotal functions.  If  marriage  did  not 
harm  them,  it  will  not  harm  the  priests 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Chnrch. 

At  the  outset  priests  were  permitted 
to  marry  in  the  Bonuui  as  they  marry 
now  in  the  Greek  communion.  Those 
who  were  already  married  when  ordained 
retained  their  wives;  but  in  due  time  a 
second  marriage,  or  a  marriage  after 
ordination,  was  revolting  to  the  incipi- 
ent monkery  of  the  Church;  yet  Callis- 
tus  admitted  men,  who  had  been  twice 
and  even  thrice  married,  to  holy  orders, 
and  he  allowed  those  already  in  orders 
to  marry.  A  married  priesthood  was  a 
great  blessing.  In  Milan,  where  Am- 
brose held  the  place  which  Peter  held 
at  Bome,  the  priests  married.  Accord* 
ing  to  a  proverb  at  the  time,  Milan  was 
admired  for  her  clergy.  Heribert  him- 
self, the  great  archbishop,  was  a  mar- 
ried man.  His  wedlock  had  neither 
diminished  his  power  nor  barred  his 
canonization.  In  assertion  of  this 
privilege  they  dauntlessly  defied  all 
superior  authority,  even  that  of  the 
Pope.*  All  we  ask  is,  that  the  priests  of 
America  should  model  their  lives  after 
the  priests  of  Milan,  and  obey  Ambrose 
rather  than  Hildebrand. 

The  Christian  family,  comprehending 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  of  par- 
ent and  children,  have  been  the  centre 
forms  which  the  gospel  Worked  outward 
with  all  its  beneficent  energy  on  society 
from  the  days  of  Adam  down  to  the 
present  time.  It  superadded  its  own 
sanctity  to  the  dignity  with  which  mar- 
riage had  been  arrayed  by  the  older 
Boman  law,  and  its  own  tenderness  to 
that  mitigation  of  the  arbitrary  parental 
power  with  which  the   more  humane 

«  Milman's  Latin  Ohiistianity,  vol.  Ui..  ptge 
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habits  of  later  times  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  lawyers  had  oontrolled  the  des- 
potism of  the  Boman  father.  Marriage 
in  the  eye  of  the  Boman  law  was  a  civil 
contract.  Christianity  added  to  it  the 
solemn  religions  character.  The  Mosaic 
law  prohibited  the  union  of  brothers 
with  sisters,  of  uncles  and  aunts  with 
nephews  and  nieces.  It  did  not  pro- 
scribe that  of  cousins-german.  Matri- 
mony is  enjoined  upon  the  clergy  in 
the  Scripture  by  precept  and  example. 
£ven  the  Douay  yersion  prints  these 
words  in  1  Timothy  iii:  2:  **It  behooveth 
a  bishop  to  be  blameless,  the  husband 
of  one  wife/'  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
says  the  note,  **W3i  that  every  bishop 
should  have  a  rzifey  hut  that  no  om  should 
he  admilled  to  holy  orders  of  bishop,  priest 
or  deacon  voho  had  been  married  more  than 
one*."  The  doctrine  which  forbids  to 
mr.-ry  has  been  justly  characterized  as 
the  doctrine  of  devils.  The  interdic- 
tion of  the  conjugal  union,  according  to 
apostolical  authority, emanated  not  from 
God  but  from  Satan.  The  prohibition 
and  its  practical  consequences  among 
the  Boman  clergy  are  worthy  of  their 
author.  "Take  away  honorable  wed- 
lock," says  Bernard,  "and  you  will  fill 
the  church  with  fornication,  sodomy 
and  all  pollution."  The  overthrow  of 
the  marriage  of  the  priesthood  paved 
the  way  to  their  degradation.  The 
battle  against  marriage  in  the  priest- 
hood culminated  in  the  reign  of  Pope 
Gregory  VIL,  known  as  Hildebrand. 
His  first  avowed  object  was  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  clergy,  of  the 
Pope,  of  the  great  prelates  throughout 
Latin  Christianity,  down  to  the  lowest 
functionary,  whose  person  was  to  be- 
come sacred.  He  sought  to  make  the 
clergy  a  separate  and  inviolable  caste. 
Against  him  at  the  outset  were  the 
priests  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  and  of 
England.  It  is  a  sad  story.  The  bitter- 
ness and  the  sorrows  of  heart  when 
fathers  and  husbands  were  compelled 
l>y  a  cruel  edict  to  separate  from  their 
objects  of  love,  in  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  human  nature,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed.   The  act  was  cruelty  personi- 


fied. Imagine  them  seeing  their  wives 
torn  from  them  as  prostitutes  nnd  their 
children  degraded  as  bastards !  In 
some  cases  these  wretched  women  were 
driven  to  suicide,  they  burned  them- 
selves, and  oftentimes  were  found  dead 
in  their  beds  from  grief  or  by,  their  own 
hands.  With  many  of  the  clergy  it  was 
a  matter  of  deliberate  conviction  that 
they  ought  to  marry,  founded  on  the 
authority  of  the  apostle  Paul,  on  the 
usage  of  the  primitive  Church,  justified 
by  the  law  of  Eastern  Christendom,and 
asserted  to  rest  on  a  conscientious 
assurance  of  the  evils  resulting  from  en- 
forced clerical  celibacy. 

Cardinal  Bodolf,  arguing  in  a  Boman 
consistory  in  favor  of  clerical  celibacy, 
affirmed  that,  if  the  priests  were  allowed 
to  marry,  the  act  would  transfer  their  at- 
tachment from  the  Pope  to  their  family 
and  the  state,  and  this  would  tend  to 
the  injury  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity. The  Holy  See  declared  that 
marriage  connects  men  with  their  ruler 
and  with  the  land  of  their  nativity;  celi- 
bacy, on  the  contrary,  transfers  the  at- 
tention from  state  to  his  Holiness  and 
the  church.  The  man  who  has  a  wife 
and  children  is  bound  by  oonjagal  and 
paternal  attachment  to  his  country,  and 
feels  the  warmest  glow  of  parental  love 
mingled  with  the  flame  of  patriotism. 
Celibacy,  on  the  contrary,  precludes  all 
these  engagements  and  directs  the  un- 
divided affections  of  .the  priesthood  to 
the  church  and  its  ecclesiastical  sov- 
ereign. The  clergy,  dependent  on  the 
Pope,  endeavor  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  papacy  rather  than  their 
country.  Such  are  not  linked  with 
the  state  by  an  offspring  whose  happi- 
ness is  involved  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  Gregory  YO.,  though  the 
patron  of  sacerdotal  celibacy,  was  not 
above  suspicion.  His  intimate  alliance 
with  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  profound 
devotion  of  the  loity  female  to  her 
spiritual  father,  and  his  absolute  com- 
mand over  her  mind,  is  attributed  to 
criminal  intercourse  by  some,  and  by 
others  to  magic. 

The  history  of  sacerdotal  celibacy 
may  be  divided  \n!tA  V«^  ^«cv^^s^\  ^^% 
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one  begins  with  tba  edict  of  Siriciiui  in 
S85  end  ends  at  the  popedom  of  Oreg- 
017:  the  other  begins  with  the  pepecj 
of  Oregory  sad  coDtinnes  to  the  present 
time.  As  I  resd  of  the  terrible  nndoing 
of  the  household  of  the  priest,  sad  see 
wbst  it  costs  to  rend  the  ties  which 
bound  hesrt  to  hesrt,  I  sm  not  sur- 
prised St  the  resistsnce  of  the  people. 
As  sn  illnstrstion,  look  in  st  Ments  in 
1074.  The  pspsl  legate  displays  the  msn- 
dste  of  the  Apostolic  8ee,thst  the  bishops 
in  their  scTeral  dioceses  shonld  compel 
their  priests  to  renounce  their  wives,  or 
abstain  altogether  from  their  ssered 
ministry.  The  whole  sssembly  rose  to 
their  feet  The  archbishop  trembled 
for  his  life  before  their  threatening  re- 
monstrance. He  decUred  that  from 
henceforth  he  would  take  no  concern  in 
such  perilous  matters,  but  leave  the 
Pope  to  execute  his  own  decrees. 

At  PsHsam, Bishop  Altman  interdicted 
the  married  clergy  from  the  altar.  He 
was  met  by  stubborn,  sullen  resistance, 
and  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces 
but  for  the  intervention  of  some  of  the 
powerful  citizens.  Binhop  Henry  of 
Coire  hardly  escaped  with  liis  life.  In 
Bouen,  Francd,  the  archbisbop  ven- 
tured to  read  the  decree  in  his  cathe- 
dral and  was  driven  from  the  pulpit 
by  a  shower  of  stones. 

Gregory  answers  back :  **  If  the 
bishops  of  France  are  lukewarm  in 
these  decrees,  we  hereby  interdict  the 
people  from  attending  the  ministra- 
tions of  these  false  priests."  The  people 
were  not  awed  by  the  threat.  The  abbot 
of  Point-Isere,  for  saying,  <*  the  Pope's 
command,  just  or  unjust,  must  be 
obeyed,"  was  dragged  out  of  the  as- 
sembly, spat  upon,  struck  in  the  face, 
and  with  difficulty  escaped.  Every- 
where in  Italy.in  Rome  itself,in  France 
and  thronghout  Germany,  the  decrees 
were  received  with  the  utmost  repug- 
nance. To  secure  bis  end,  Hildebrand 
saorifloed  the  cherished  sanctity  of  the 
clergy,  and  cost  forth  to  shame  and 
ignominy  those  whom  he  branded  as 
unworthy  of  its  privileges,  because  of 
their  marriage  and  of  their  love  for  their 
homes.  As  a  result, they  brought  shame 


and  disgraee  npon  their  kind.  In  less 
than  two  oentories  the  ooodnet  of  the 
clergy  became  so  vile  that  we  oannot 
describe  iL  Convents  and  monasteries 
alike  had  reached  a  oondilion  which 
might  almost  put  Boocaeeio  to  the  blush. 
The  flat  went  forth,  the  oelibaey  of  the 
clergy  became,  not  only  the  dogma,  but 
the  practice  of  the  church.  The  priest- 
hood wss  separated  from  a  home-life  of 
their  own,  and,  in  consequence,  entered 
into  snd  shared  in  the  home-life  of  the 
laity.  Father  Chiniquy,  than  whom 
none  knows  Bomanism  better,  in  his 
"Priest,  Womsn,  and  Confessional,'' 
uses  this  terrible  language:  "  Throu^ 
the  Church  of  Bome  man  is  separated 
from  his  wife;  the  thooghts  and  desires, 
the  secret  joys  snd  fean  of  the  soul,her 
very  life,  become  sealed  things  to  the 
husband;  he  has  no  right  to  look  into 
the  sanctuary  of  her  heart;  he  has  no 
remedy  to  apply  to  her  soul;  he  has  no 
mission  from  God  to  advise  her  in  the 
dark  houra  of  her  anxieties;  he  hss  no 
balm  to  apply  to  the  bleeding  wounds 
so  often  received  in  the  daily  battles  of 
life;  he  must  remain  a  stranger  in  his 
own  home.  The  wife  has  no  revelation 
to  make  to  him.  The  priest,  and  the 
priest  alone, has  right  to  her  entire  con- 
fidence; to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  she 
reveals  all  her  secrets." 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the 
confessional  go  hand  in  hand.  <*Through 
the  confessional  an  unfathomable  abyss 
has  been  dug  by  the  Church  of  Bome 
between  the  heart  of  the  wife  and  the 
heart  of  the  husband.  l*he  confessor  is 
the  master,  the  ruler,  the  king  of  the 
soul:  the  husband,  as  the  graveyard- 
keeper,  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
corpse."* 

In  the  Church  of  Bome  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  the  husband  and  wife 
should  be  one.  The  priest  separates 
them,  comes  between  them,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so  despite  the  positive  in- 
junction of  Christ,  which  declares 
"what  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
not  man  put  asunder.**  Let  no  one 
come  between  you  two,  live  one  life, 
have  one  hope,  and  strive  to  build  up 
*  'PriMt,  Woman,  and  OoateMionsl,'*  page  IM. 
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a  common  love.  Anrionlar  confession, 
born  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world, 
receiving  from  hell  its  commission,  has 
contaminated  and  destroyed  the  purest 
joys  of  the  married  life.  The  effect  on 
the  priest  himself  is  deplorable. 
Celibacy  tarns  the  thoughts  of  the 
priests  into  channels  which  excite  the 
flesh  and  drags  into  the  mire  of  degrad- 
ing thought  the  higher  moral  natnre. 
Popery  in  this,  as  in  much  else,  fol- 
lowed the  footsteps  of  heathenism  and 
heresy. 

Jerome,  who  declared  that "  virginity 
is  difficult  and  therefore  rare,"  was  a 
living  illustration  of  this  difficulty. 
Sitting,  the  companion  of  scorpions,  in  a 
frightful  solitude,  parched  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  pale 
with  fasting,  and  quenching  his  thirst 
only  from  the  cold  spring,  the  saint,  in 
his  own  confession,  wept  and  groaned, 
"  while  his  blood  boiled  with  the 
flames  of  licentiousness."  "The  pas- 
sion indeed  which  prompts  the  matri- 
monial union  being  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  the  species,  has,  by  the 
Creator,  been  deeply  planted  in  the 
breast  and  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  constitution.  The  prohibition  is 
high  treason  against  the  laws  of  Gk>d, 
and  open  rebellion  against  the  spring- 
tide of  human  nature  and  the  full  flow 
of  human  affection." 

An  attempt,  therefore,  to  stem  the 
irresistible  current  must  ever  recoil 
with  tremendous  effect  on  its  authors; 
but  the  affectation  of  singularity,  the 
sham  of  sanctity,  and  the  profession  of 
extraordinary  attainments,  which  out- 
rage the  sentiments  of  nature,  will,  like 
Phfldton's  attempt  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  spec- 
tator, gain  the  applause  of  superstition, 
and  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Jerome  and  Ohrysostom  place  before 
US  gloomy  and  sad  pictures  of  votaries 
of  virginity.  Some  of  these,  to  counter- 
act the  movements  of  the  flesh,  cased 
the  body  in  steel;  others  immersed 
themselves  in  icy  water,  or  covered 
themselves  with  snow.  Godric,  an 
English  hermit,  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Werus,  and  was  the  companion  of 


the  bear  and  the  scorpion,  which  were 
gentle  and  obliging  to  the  man  of  Qod. 
The  cold  earth  was  his  only  bed,  the 
stone  his  nightly  pillow,  haircloth  his 
clothing,  tears  and  fasting  his  occupa- 
tion, and  yet  his  passions  tore  him  and 
rendered  life  unbearable.  Benedict 
rolled  his  naked  body  on  nettles  and 
thorns  till  the  laceraM  carcass, through 
pain,  lost  all  sense  of  pleasure. 

It  is  not  strange  that  while  the  few 
endure  the  tortures  of  the  damned  to 
destroy  the  propensities  of  nature,  the 
many  gratify  their  desires  in  unlawful 
ways  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  home.  This  peril  confronts 
priests  and  people  alike.  Dens'  The- 
ology is  the  text-book  in  every  Boman 
Catholic  school.  Contamination  lives 
and  breathes  in  it  and  makes  it  a  treas- 
ury of  filthiness.  He  has  shown  an 
unrivalled  genius  for  impurity.  In  his 
book  the  American  priest  learns  the 
vocabulary  of  filth  that  he  may  degrade 
and  destroy  the  maiden  and  the  wife  who 
may  sit  down  beside  him  in  the  confes- 
sional. Because  of  this,  many  otherwise 
noble  women  are  irreparably  degraded. 

The  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  should 
be  opposed  by  Americans  because  of  the 
destructive  influence  it  exerts  upon  the 
home.  America  is  the  land  of  homes. 
Romanists  are  becoming  Americanized. 
Among  her  clergy,  we  would  fain  be- 
lieve, are  a  great  many  men  better 
than  the  system  which  would  degrade 
and  fetter  them.  They  owe  it  to  the 
people,  to  themselves,  and  to  a  human, 
nature  that  should  not  be  despoiled,  to 
marry  and  to  claim  and  contend  for  the 
right  of  marriage.  The  papacy  does 
not  need  a  degraded  and  degrading 
priesthood.  It  competes  with  other 
systems  of  faith  for  fame,  for  position, 
and  for  power.  In  art,  in  science,  and 
in  literature,  her  votaries  flnd  congenial 
pursuits.  All  that  elevates  ennobles, 
all  that  degrades  disgraces.  Out  from, 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  are  coming 
many  of  her  noblest  and  best  priests. 
They  cannot  be  true  to  their  higher 
natures  and  go  through  the  degrading 
ritual  of  the  confessional. 

Let  it  be  kno^XL  Vi  m\AX.  '^T^^Qa^^ 
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wives  and  daaghton  of  Bomanista  are 
exposed,  and  it  woald  not  be  tolerated 
in  America.  Let  tbem  bnt  reflect 
npon  this  peril  and  tbej  will  find  a 
remedy.  Bomanism  in  many  ways  is 
proven  to  be  tbe  masterpiece  of  Satan. 
Thoagh  the  priests  may  wantonly  assail 
Tirtae  and  destroy  the  pnrity  of  the 
home,  yet  the  ^^band  has  no  relief  in 
divorce;  for  the  canon  law  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  teach  the  indissola- 
bility  of  marriage.  The  nuptial  chain, 
according  to  that  celebrated  assembly 
«an  be  disnoWed  only  by  death,  and  the 
innocent  party,  even  in  case  of  adnltery, 
must  forego  all  further  matrimonial  en- 
gagements during  the  life  of  the  guilty. 

All  this  is  so  Rgainst  nature  and  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  that  inBomanist 
circles  there  have  been  remonstrances 
and  revolts.  In  Brooklyn,  a  distin- 
guished editor  fled  from  an  intemperate 
wife,  obtained  a  divorce,  and  married  a 
woman  congenial  to  him;  yet, when  he 
died,  the  drunken  wife  came  to  the 
funeral,  claimed  the  widow's  place, 
and  the  priests  acquiesced  in  the  claim. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  Luther  who 
shall  contend  for  the  right  to  take  a 
lawful  wife,  and  to  live  virtuously  with 
her,  not  troubliag  himself  whether  the 
Pope  be  pleased  or  not. 

American  Catholic  women  deserve 
freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  the  con- 
fessional. If  tbe  legislators  knew  the 
respect  and  protection  they  owe  to 
woman,  they  would  by  the  most  strin- 
gent laws  prohibit  auricular  confession 
as  a  crime  against  society.  The  best 
remedy  is  for  the  priest  to  marry;  then 
the  wifely  influence  would  clean  out 
the  confessional,  and,  perhaps,  remove 
it ;  then  the  leaders  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  would  become  Ameri- 
can in  sympathy,  and  they  would 
build  up  their  people  in  morality  and 
purity.  To  achieve  this  result  we  need 
the  help  of  the  better  portion  of  the 
prieflthood  and  of  the  brainy  and  noble 
Boman  Catholics  who  are  citizens  of 
this  free  republic.  Then  no  longer  will 
the  reproach  come  upon  them  of  being 
associated  with  priests  who  are  the 
companions  of  harlots. 


Said  Father  Chiniqny:  "The  anfor- 
tnnate  woman  who  lives  an  immoral 
life  knows  her  profound  misery;  she 
often  blushes  and  weeps  over  her  deg- 
radatiou  ;  she  hears  from  every  side 
voices  which  eall  her  out  of  the  ways  of 
perdition;  bnt  in  the  oonfesaiottal  the 
poison  is  administered  under  the  name 
of  purity.  All  the  notions  of  parity 
and  womanly  self-respect  and  delioaey 
are  set  aside  and  forgotten,  to  propiti- 
ate the  god  of  Borne.  In  the  oonfea- 
sional  the  woman  is  told  things  which 
would  make  the  vilest  blush.  Beoently, 
a  printer  in  England  was  sent  u>  jail 
and  severely  fined  for  having  printed 
in  English  the  questions  which  every 
priest  is  under  obligations  to  ask  of 
woman  in  the  oonfessionaL"  Nothing 
can  be  more  corrupting  than  the  law 
which  forces  the  female  to  tell  her 
thoughts,  desires,  and  most  seeret  feel- 
ing and  actions  to  an  unmarried  priest. 
It  is  our  duty  to  resist  the  destmotive 
influence  and  emancipate  woman  while 
we  may. 

OVB  DEBT  TO  CEILDBOOD. 
Bt  Jxssx  B.  Thomas,  D.D.  [Baftibt], 

BaooxiiTM,  N.  Y. 
A  shaU  turn  the  hwrt  of  the  faihsra  to  the 
chUdrtn^  and  the  heart  of  the  cJuldrtn  to 
their  faihera,  lest  I  eome  and  snute  the 
earth  with  a  curse. — Mai.  iv:  6. 
*'Hx  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elijah  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children  ...  to 
make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord."  The  angel's  promise  to  Zacha- 
riah  is  a  significant  utterance.  It  takes 
up  the  final  expression  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  makes  prominent  that  work 
of  preparation,  the  one  hopeful  sign  of 
a  new  dispensation,  to  wit:  attention 
to  children.  On  this  day  of  special 
prayer  for  the  young,  it  is  well  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  this  fatherly  ap- 
preciation of  childhood,  the  culture  of 
which  sentiment  is  a  debt  we  owe  to 
them  and  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the 
Lord  who  was  bom  in  a  manager. 

There  are  a  few  preparatory  consid- 
erations that  deserve  notice.  They  are 
encouraging  hints  that  this  study  of  tho 
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yoang  is  not  to  be  always  nndervalaed. 
One  is  the  oarefal  observation  of  ohild- 
life  wliioh  men  of  science  are  beginning 
to  make  simply  in  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence.    These  revealings  of  the  first  few 
years  of  human  existence  they  regard 
justly  as  the  key  of  manhood.     The 
walk  and  talk  of  infancy  are  as  great  a 
task  to  the  beginner  as  the  rope-bal- 
ancing or  the  mastery  of  a  new  tongne 
is  to  the  man.  Science, therefore,  teaches 
consideration  and  indulgence  for  the 
little  ones  at  this  stage  of  feebleness, 
lest  we  crush  them  out  of  shape,  men- 
tally, if  not  anatomically,  by  ill -matched 
burdens.    Legislators   also  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  in  order  to  have  good 
citizens  we  must  educate  the  young. 
As  baby-bones  are  soft  and  waxy,  so  in- 
fantile souls  are  flexible.      We  must 
teach  the  children   while  in  a  pliant 
stage.     We  have  found,  moreover,  that 
pre-eminently  the  Ohurch  needs  to  es- 
tablish an  early  tutelage  of  her  children. 
Bobert  Baikes  saw  the  need  of  restrain- 
ing the  rude  and  riotous  elements  of  the 
town  of  Gloucester,  and  began  a  school 
with  paid-teachers  and  secular  lessons. 
We  still  have  need  of  patient,  wise  and 
aggressive  work  among  the  non-church 
masses.     We  have  need  also  of  the  Sun- 
day-school as  an  adjunct  of  the  church 
itself,  if  for  no  other  thing,  to  develop 
and  deepen  this  spirit  of  paternal  ap- 
preciation of  childhood,  that  we  may 
'*  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord." 

In  the  old  New  England  meeting- 
house all  was  stately  and  sterile,  rigid 
and  unattractive,  to  the  children.  They 
were  hived  in  the  gallery  away  from 
their  elders,  under  watch  of  the  tithing- 
man,  who  was  a  constable  with  a  long 
stick  that  gave  each  offender  vivid  re- 
membrancers of  any  breach  of  decorum. 
The  sermon  was  one  or  two  hours  long, 
with  prayers  to  match,  all  the  people 
standing  in  these  lengthened  devotions. 
The  tunes  were  few,  and  not  such  as 
children  would  love.  The  little  ones 
were  trained  in  the  ''five  points"  and 
in  other  things  hard  to  be  understood — 
strong  meat  instead  of  milk.  But  what 
a  change  to-day !    Many  children,  it  is 


true,  do  not  now  attend  church.  It  is 
sometimes  the  fault  of  the  parents,  them- 
selves irregular  in  attendance,  or  wholly 
absentees;  or  of  the  preacher,  who  does 
not  address  himself  to  the  children ;  or 
of  the  people,  who  do  not  wish  him  so 
to  do.  There  is  no  ground  for  any 
rivalry  between  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  ohurch  or  home. 

Notice  some  of  the  advantages  of 
this  modern  method  of  youthful  Sab- 
bath instruction: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  children  learn 
more  in  company  than  alone.  I  once 
attempted,  for  a  year,  to  carry  on  alone 
by  myself  the  course  of  college  studies, 
but  found  it  lonely  employment,  for  I 
liked  the  stimulus,  the  tspnX  du  corps 
of  a  class.  It  is  good  to  see  truth 
through  the  eyes  of  others.  Again, 
think  of  the  gain  in  sacred  song  through 
the  Sunday-schooL  What  a  noble  work 
was  done  by  Bbaobubt  in  this  depart- 
ment! Seventeen  and.  a  half  million 
copies  of  song-books  were  circulated  in 
his  day  adapted  to  the  needs  and  tastes 
of  childhood*  The  heavier  style  of  mu- 
sic does  not  benefit  them.  You  will 
sometimes  see  a  widow,  not  only  cloth- 
ing herself  in  gloomy  black,  but  her 
child  in  the  same  attire.  Let  her  wear, 
if  she  will,  her  coffin-clothes— though  it 
were  better  for  her,  too,  to  come  into 
the  sunlight— but  do  not  put  coffin- 
clothes  on  the  young.  So  let  the  music 
of  childhood,  like  its  attire,  befit  its  joy- 
ous life  and  motion.  The  Sunday-school 
has  done  much  in  meeting  this  want. 

2.  There  are  elements  in  the  church 
which  are  brought  out  by  this  effort  to 
discharge  our  debt  to  the  young.  Here 
is  a  field  for  lay  activity.  In  apostolic 
times  the  brethren  went  everywhere 
preaching, that  is,  heralding,  the  Oospel. 
Would  that  all  God's  people  were  proph- 
ets. The  church  is  enriched  by  such 
agencies  as  the  Sunday-school,  for  in- 
dividual character  is  matured  in  this 
effort  to  instruct  and  save  the  church. 
Omce  more  a  mother's  love  finds  in  this 
agency  a  reinforcement,  the  need  of 
which  is  often  painfully  felt  by  hev. 
When  she  has  done  her  best  she  often 
longs  for  some  dexterous  Vii&3^^  %x^Wss^- 
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care  such  a  Tisible  union  we  Bhoiild 
have  a  prouder  nation  than  Borne,  and 
one  on  which  the  eon  wonld  never  set. 
The  law  of  the  King  woold  be  written 
in  every  heart,  and  the  praise  of  the 
King  would  dwell  on  every  tongue.  The 
paraphernalia  of  justice  and  the  pres- 
ence of  troops  would  be  needless.  In- 
justice and  woe  would  cease,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  text,  it  would  be  *'a 
morning  without  clouds."  Do  you  say 
it  is  a  dream?  It  may  be.  But  what 
hinders  its  realization  ?  You  have  the 
King  and  the  people.  Why  may  they 
not  be  better  constituted  than  they  now 
are  into  one  people  ?  Many  a  man  has 
toiled  for  this  end«  Why  is  it  visionary  ? 
But  whether  sooner  or  later  this  visible 
manifestation  be  made,the  kingdom  does 
exist  The  great  question  is.  Are  you 
registered?  Does  Jesus  Ghrist  sit  on  your 
throne,  and  have  you  conquered  in  his 
name  all  lust  and  pride,  passion  and 
self-will?  Are  you  training  all  your 
faculties  for  Him  who  deserves  the  man- 
liest life  ?  If  so,  then  may  the  words  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  be  fitly  repeated, 
"Happy  thy  men,  happy  thy  servants 
that  stand  continually  before  thee  and 
hear  thy  wisdom.  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
thy  God  who  delighted  in  thee  to  set 
thee  on  the  throne  to  do  judgment  and 
justice." 


CHBISTIAN  EEBOISM. 
Bt  Bev.  John  Matthsws,  London,  Eng. 
NotD  vohen  tkey  saw  t?ie  boldness  o/*  Peter 
and  John,  etc.— Acts  iv:  13. 
Wb  sometimes  hear  it  stated  that 
courage  is  a  quality  that  is  decreasing; 
that  men  are  wise,  enterprising  and  re- 
fined, but  not  courageous.  That 
opinion  is  not  true  even  of  physical 
bravery.  It  also  ignores  the  altered 
conditions  of  life.  If  we  look  into  life 
and  see  what  is  necessary  to  realize  any 
great  purpose  in  it,  we  shall  conclude 
that  opportunities  are  not  wanting  for 
the  display  of  high  heroism.  The  old 
bravery  is  not  extinct,  it  is  transformed 
and  directed  to  better  ends.  It  is  the 
fortitude  that  comes  from  faith,  love 
and  duty  that  is  needed  in  these  times. 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  heroism, 


as  opposed  to  the  creeds  of  expediency 
and  prudence.    It  begets  in  ns  that 
temper   of  mind    from    which    high 
achievements  nsturally  flow.   It  reveals 
a  universal  oonfiiet  between  tmth  and 
error  in  which  true  chivalry  must  be 
shown.    The  boldness  of  the  mariner, 
or  the  adventurer,  wa  may  not  all  be 
called  to   rival,  but  the  boldness   of 
Peter  and  John  we  must  all  possess,  if 
we  are  to  fight  our  battle  faithfully  and 
attain  the  crown  of  life.  Peter  and  John 
are  examples  of  the  newer  courage — the 
heroism  of  hearts  inspired  by  love,  and 
living  for  the  benefit  of  others.     Since 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  thoir  history  hss 
been  one  battle  with  the  impossible,  in 
which  they  have  been  victorious.    It 
seemed  impossible  that  Peter  should  in 
that  day  so  preach  Ghrist  as  to  win 
three  thousand  converts,  but  he  did  it. 
It  seemed  unlikely  that    they    would 
heal  the  lame  man,  but  it  was  done  in 
the  power  of  Ghrist.  It  seemed  improb- 
able that  the  address  of  Peter  in  the 
porch  of  the  Temple  would  win  two 
thousand  new  disciples,  but  thai  fol- 
lowed; and  now  their  success  brings 
them  into  confiict  with  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  the  Apostles  are  cast  into  prison. 
The  two  parties  are  in  direct  collision. 
It  is  the  first  battle  since  Ghrist*s  de- 
parture.     Ghristianity    had    to    fight. 
How  did  it  bear  itself  in  the  confiict? 
Did  it  take  counsel  of  safety,  compro- 
mise, policy  ?    No !  what  one  is  struck 
by  in  the  action  of  the  Apostles  is  an 
audacity  that  is  caution,  a  calmness 
that  is  power,  and  a  love  that  impressed 
friends  and  foes.    Peter  declares  that  it 
is  by  the  power  of  the  risen  Ghrist  the 
healed  man  stood  before  them.   That  is 
the  true  explanation  of  all   progress. 
The  confidence,  the  contempt  of  suffer- 
ing,  the  holy  elevation  of  soul  with 
which  Peter  uttered  that  statement  filled 
all  with  surprise;  they  took  knowledge 
of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus. 
The  Sanhedrim  remembered  the  Gruci- 
fied  One.     The  past  came  back  upon 
them.    They  remembered  Ghrist's  he- 
roism at  bis  trial  and  in  death.  They  saw 
His  spirit  bre»ithing  in  them.  His  heart 
beating  in  them,  His  glory  transfiguring 
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them,  and  they  oonld  say  nothing. 
That  was  the  result  of  Peter's  boldness. . 
It  turned  judges  into  criminals,  and 
apostles  into  judges.  It  brought  about 
their  acquittal,  and  the  still  greater 
progress  of  their  cause.  If  Peter  had 
wavered,  all  had  been  lost.  His  courage 
saved  the  Ohurch  and  blessed  mankind. 
Similar  devotion  do  we  need  to-day,  not 
only  for  the  conflict  of  Christian  truth 
with  error,  but  for  the  destruction  of 
evil  in  laws,  institutions  and  habits,and 
for  the  every-day  battle  of  life. 

L  Christian  Heroism  resuXtsfromfeUouh 
ship  udlh  Christ, 

The  sense  of  the  heroic  is  in  all  men — 
the  disposition  to  admire  the  great  and 
exceptional  in  the  lives  and  acts  of  men. 
Life  would  be  very  monotonous  if  all 
men  occupied  one  level  of  power.  The 
sameness  of  nature  is  broken  up  by 
mountains,  torrents,  cataracts,  and  by 
crises.  So  the  torpor  of  social  life  is 
broken  up,  and  a  new  sense  of  power 
reached,  by  the  presence  of  heroes,  and 
of  the  heroic.  The  hero  is  one  whose 
faculties  are  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of 
power  than  ordinary  men  reach.  He 
acts  under  a  special  enthusiasm,  which 
raises  him  above  himself,  and  makes 
him  the  organ  of  humanity,  and  some- 
times of  the  divine.  Before  Christ  oame 
there  had  been  such  characters.  In 
various  countries  and  at  different  times 
they  had  appeared:  military  heroes  like 
Alexander;  political  heroes  like  Pericles; 
intellectual  heroes  like  Plato  and  Soc- 
rates ;  artistic  heroes  like  Phidias  ;  re- 
forming heroes  like  Elijah,  Buddha, 
Confucius;  patriotic  heroes  like  Moses 
and  David.  But,  wonderful  as  were  the 
doings  of  these  men,  they  do  not  fully 
satisfy  the  sense  of  the  heroic 

Their  mastery  over  nature  was  not 
complete;  their  knowledge  was  limited; 
their  sympathies  were  not  universal; 
their  greatness  was  measurable.  The 
world  needed  the  expression  of  a  higher 
enthusiasm— a  hero,  whose  mastery  of 
the  visible  was  more  perfect,  whose  con- 
quest of  sin  was  more  radical,  whose 
constant  inspiration  should  be  the 
pure  love  of  God  and  men,  whose  life 
should    be   a   perpetual    saorifloe    lor 


others.  Jesus  Christ  realized  and  tran- 
scended all  these  conditions.  The  special 
qualities  of  all  other  heroes  meet  in  Him. 
Consider  His  personality.  His  knowl- 
edge. His  labors,  His  conflicts.  His  suf- 
ferings and  triumphs.  And  now  that 
He  is  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  praised  and  adored  as  the 
glorified  Son  of  Gk>d,  what  is  His  pur- 
pose towards  His  disciples  ?  To  impart 
unto  them  His  own  enthusiasm,  cour- 
age, power,  and  glory.  He  imparted 
these  qualities  to  Peter,  John,  Paul,  to 
the  heroes  of  the  early  Church,  of  the 
Reformation,  and  of  this  age,  in  all  its 
departments,  and  in  its  most  recent  ex- 
ploits. How  does  Jesus  Christ  infuse 
His  spirit  into  His  disciples  ? 

1.  He  reveals  to  them  the  high  possi- 
bilities of  their  nature.  The  unheroio 
mind  sees  the  actual  as  the  measure  of 
the  possible.  The  heroic  mind  says, 
"All  things  are  possible."  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  measure  of  human  possibility. 
He  sees  and  awakens  the  capabilities  of 
men.  He  saw  the  possibilities  of  Peter, 
of  Paul,  of  ^ugustine,of  Luther,  of  John 
Howard,  of  Carey,  and  educated  their 
faculties  to  realize  them. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  gives  absolute  cer- 
tainty about  the  truth  He  teaches.  If 
Peter  had  doubted,  boldness  would 
have  fled. 

3.  Jesus  gives  courage  by  demanding 
the  surrender  of  self.  All  cowardice  re- 
sults from  self-consciousness.  Let  self 
be  devoted  to  a  worthy  end,  fear  dies. 

4.  Jesus  Christ  teaches  us  that  Hero- 
ism is  the  universal  law  of  heaven.  The 
heroisms  of  earth  are  the  common- 
places of  heaven. 

5.  Jesus  Christ  concentrates  our 
powers  on  one  great  aim.  Distraction 
destroys  heroism.  The  balloon  must 
be  steered. 

6.  Jesus  Christ  sustains  His  follow- 
ers by  His  presence.  Peter  denied  Jesus 
when  he  was  charged.  The  Master  does 
not  disown  the  servant,  but  stands  by 
him. 

II.  Christian  Heroism  shoM  he  moLfd" 
ftsML  in  varioMA  spheres. 

1.  In  witnessing  to  Qhx\«^VQL<aRn&:c&ss&. 
\\te. 
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a.  In  fkithfnlnem  in  temptation. 

3.  In  new  methods  of  Christian  ser- 

Tioe. 

4.  In  loyalty  to  personal  oonyiotion. 
6.  In  responses  to   special  calls  to 

duty. 
6.  By  the  boldness  of  onr  prayers. 
IIL  CkrWan  Heroism  produeea  gnat 

resuUs. 

TV.  OhHstktn  Heroism  is  possSde  to  aU. 

Peter  the  denier  transformed  into 
Peter  the  heroic  witness.  Be  not  dis- 
couraged, deaye  to  Jesos,  and  in  Him 
be  strong. 


OUANSma :  A  COTSHrAKT  BLBSSmO. 

By  Ekv.  0.  H.  Spttboeoh,  Londok,  Ewo. 
Then  wiU  I  sprinkle  dsan  toater  tqwn  yoUt 

and  ye  shall  be  clean  :fromatt  ycurftUhU 

ness,  and  from  all  your  idols,wUl  1  t^eanse 

you.— Ezek.  zzxTi:  25. 

L  God   bxoins  to   dxaii  with   His 

PSOPIjB  WHILB  text  AXK  TXT  IN  SIN. 

1.  These  people  with  whom  Qod  dealt 
were  not  only  unclean,  but  they  could  mA 
deanse  themselves. 

2.  Many  of  those  whom  He  cleanses 
Bxe  specially  d^filed^*' the  chief  of  sin- 
ners." 

The  declaration  is  grandly  true:  ''All 
manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
forgiven  unto  men."  "Still  does  God 
meet  men  while  they  are  yet  in  the 
blackness  and  filth  and  degradation  of 
their  sin,  and  there  and  then,  just  as  they 
are,  He  says  concerning  them,  *  I  will 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  clean:  from  all  your  filthiness, 
and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse 
you.*  O  poor,  wretched  sons  of  Adam, 
how  earnestly  would  I  invite  you  to 
Christ !  I  preach  a  Savior  for  the  worst 
and  vilest  of  you.  Oh,  that  you  would 
come  to  him  !  I  know  your  house.  It 
is  stuflfed  full  with  idols  of  one  sort  or 
another.  You  delight  in  strong  drink  ! 
That  is  your  Moloch  ;  or  perhaps  some 
sin  of  the  flesh  has  fascinated  you  and 
carried  you  away,  and  your  house  is 
ruled  by  Venus  and  Bacchus,  and  other 
dunghill  deities.  Ah  me  !  what  cham- 
bers of  imagery  there  are  in  this  city  ! 
Notwithstanding  all  that,  the  Lord  of 
lore  will  come  to  your  house  with  H\a 


■alvation.  turn  those  idols  oat,  and  reign 
in  their  stead.  Yonr  life,  it  may  be,  is 
full  of  filthiness,  and  as  yon  sit  here  yon 
are  remembering  it  to  yonr  heart's  sor- 
row. Be  of  good  cheer,  you  broken- 
down  ones,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  will 
come  to  you  just  a^  yon  are,  and  put 
your  filthiness  away.** 
n.  God  pbovzdss  vob  thx  ciiZUfSDio 

OF    THOSB    TO   WHOM    Hx  COMX8  IV    80V- 
XBKZOK  OBACB. 

1.  It  is  a  righteous  way. 

2.  It  is  a  simple  way. 

3.  It  is  a  way  of  universal  adaptation. 

4.  It  is  a  way  of  unfailing  efficacy. 
HL— God     Hngsm.y     afplob     this 

XHINS  of  diKANSINO. 

lY. — ThK  LoBD  KFFXCTUAIiLT  OLXANSIS 

AiiL  His  pboplx. 

1.  "  F)rom  aU  your  fiUhiness,"  AU  of. 
it  "All  the  filthiness  of  your  birth- 
sin:  all  the  filthiness  of  your  natural 
temperament,  and  constitution,  and 
disposition.  '  From  all  your  filthiness 
will  I  cleanse  yon.'  All  the  filthiness 
that  came  out  of  you  in  your  childhood, 
that  was  developed  in  you  in  your 
youth,  that  still  has  yexed  your  man- 
hood, and  perhaps  even  now  dishonors 
your  old  age.  From  all  your  actual 
filthiness,  as  well  as  from  all  your 
original  filthiness,  will  I  cleanse  you. 
From  all  your  secret  filthiness,  and 
from  all  your  public  filthiness;  from 
everything  that  was  wrong  in  the  family; 
from  everything  that  was  wrong  in  the 
business;  from  everything  that  wss 
wrong  in  your  own  heart — *  Prom  all 
your  filthiness  will  I  cleanse  you.'  From 
all  your  pride.  What  a  filthy  thing  that 
is !  From  all  your  unbeliel  What 
an  abominable  thing  that  is !  From  all 
yonr  tainted  imaginations;  from  all 
your  lustings;  from  all  your  wrong 
words;  from  all  your  covetousness; 
from  all  your  murmuring;  from  all 
your  anger;  from  all  your  malice;  from 
all  your  envy;  from  all  your  distrust: 
<  From  all  your  filthiness  will  I  cleanse 
you.' 

"  Let  the  water  and  the  blood. 
From  His  riven  side  which  flowed. 
Be  of  Bin  the  double  coze, 
C\««iXi«ft  m«  ttoni  Its  guilt  and  power." 
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2.  Cleansed  <'from  all  onr  idoU." 

'*  The  deax«8t  idol  I  have  known, 
Whate'er  that  idol  be. 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  its  throne. 
And  worship  only  Thee." 

''Now,  poor  sinner  1  do  you  see  what 
the  Lord  can  do  with  yon?  Re  can 
break  yon  loose  from  yonr  temptations. 
He  can  set  yon  free  from  every  sin  that 
holds  yon  in  captivity.  Pardon  and 
pnrity  Jesns  gives  most  freely.  Trnst 
Him  to  cleanse  yon,  and  the  work  shall 
be  surely  done.  Trnst  to  Him  that  did 
hang  npon  the  tree  to  redeem  His  peo- 
ple, and  yon  are  delivered.  Trnst  Him 
to  sanctify  yon  wholly  by  His  Spirit, 
and  He  will  purify  you  till  every  spot 
and  wrinkle  is  gone.  It  is  His  work  to 
save  His  people  from  their  sins;  believe 
in  Him,  and  you  shall  triumph  in  His 
salvation. 

«  May  the  Lord  add  His  blessing,  for 
Jesns  sake !  *' 


TSUFE&ANGE  SSBHOK. 

Bt  Bsv.  Wm.  F.  English  [Gonobsoa- 

tiomal],  Essbx  Junction,  Vt. 
Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whai" 

soever  yedo,do€Ul  toihe  glory  of  Qod, — 

1  Gor.  z:  31. 

Ths  Christian  is  here  represented  as 
one  who  has  entirely  devoted  himself 
to  the  service  of  €k>d.  His  controlling 
motive  is  **the  glory  of  God." 

What  should  bethe  aUUude  of  the  Chris- 
tian, as  such,  toward  Alcohol  f 

He  should  use  U  to  the  glory  of  Qod. 

L  Alcohol  as  a  Medicine  or  Drng. 

1.  It  should  be  used  as  any  other 
medicine,  as  prescribed  by  the  attend- 
ing physician  in  time  of  sickness.  The 
preservation  of  life  and  maintenance  of 
health  is  a  duty.  Medical  science  may 
at  some  future  day  dispense  with  its 
use,  but  at  present  the  physician  must 
be  allowed  to  use  the  methods  and  the 
remedies  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

2.  Its  sale  should  be  regulated  by  the 
same  conditions  and  restrictions  which 
are  used  in  the  case  of  other  dangerous 
drugs. 

IL  Alcohol  as  a  Beverage. 
1.  Total    abstinence   alone    glorifies 
God,  for; 


(a)  The  motive  that  leads  one  to  drink 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  proper  Chris- 
tian motive  of  the  text. 

(6)  It  defiles  the  "  temple  of  God." 

(c)  By  shortening  the  life  and  en- 
feebling the  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
its  use  robs  God  of  service  dne  to  Him. 

(d)  It  destroys  Christian  influence. 

(e)  He  who  uses  it  exerts  an  influence 
against  God  by  giving  the  sanction  of 
his  example  to  wrong  motives  and 
wrong  practices. 

2.  The  Christian  must  seek  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  he 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  anything  less, 
for: 

(a)  **  Thou  Shalt  not  kill,"  is  a  pro- 
hibition of  both  human  and  divine  law. 
He  who  sells  is  accessory  to  the  murder 
of  both  body  and  soul  of  him  who  buys 
and  drinks.  No  amount  of  money  paid 
for  "license"  can  make  wrong  right. 

(6)  The  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  is, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  opposed  to 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
servant  of  God  to  obey  the  command, 
**  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord," 

m.  How  are  we  to  maintain  and  en- 
force our  principles  ? 

1.  By  education  and  moral  suasion: 
instructing  all, and  especially  the  young, 
as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol 
on  the  human  system  and  the  true 
principles  which  should  govern  its  use. 

2.  By  legislation,  and  by  a  thorough 
execution  of  the  law.  The  Christian  is 
a  citizen,  and  should  be  a  leaven  of 
righteousness  in  the  commonwealth  and 
ever  foremost  in  every  good  word  and 
work. 

3.  By  bringing  to  bear  upon  drinker 
and  seller  alike  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Conversion  is  the  only  reforma- 
tion that  has  in  itself  elements  of  power 
and  permanence.  The  gospel  is  <*the 
power  of  God." 


"  Thebb  is  not  a  more  effectual  way 
to  revive  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  the  world  than  seriously  to  meditate 
on  what  we  commonly  call  the  font  lo&t 
th\n^&\  ^oaXXi,  \xi^sK«^wA^  V^wwv^  "wsA. 
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I^ana  and  Textt;  Stiggestme  nana. 


[Dec, 


;•:►<'•>: 


AMS  TESTS  OF  BBOEIfT  LEAO- 
WaSEBXOlTS. 


L  TherTwo.  or  Spiritiud  Fellowship.  "And 
Elijah  Mid  nnto  him  [Elisha],  lirnr  thoa 
here,  for  the  Lord  hath  aent  me  to  Jordan: 
And  he  said.  As  the  Lord  liyeth.  and  at  thy 
soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee.  And  they 
two  went  on."— a  Kings  ii:  6.  T.  L.  Cuyler, 
.    D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

9.  OodlineM  a  Guide.  "The  integrity  of  the 
upright  guideth  them."— Prov.  xl:  3.  Ber. 
Richard  Q.  Oreene,  Orange,  N.  J. 

8.  Living  Ohriatiane,  not  Dead  Saints.    •'  For  a 

living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.  '— 
Eocl.  ix:  4.  J.  O.  feck,  D.D.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

4.  Beasons  for  Seeking  Salvation  at  Onoe. 
"Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found, 
call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near,"  etc.— 
Is.  1y;  6,  7.  T.  W.  Ohambets,  D.D.,  New 
York. 

9.  The  Mystic  Biver  of  Oospel  Life.    "  And  he 

said  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen 
this?  Then  he  brought  me,  and  caused 
me  to  return  to  the  brink  of  the  river,"  etc 
Ex.  xlvii:  1-10,  Henry  Kendall,  D.D.,  of  New 
York,  in  Trinity  Presb.  Ohuroh,  Brooklyn. 

6.  The  Abiding  of  the  Spirit  the  Glory  of  the 

Church.  "  Yet  now  be  strong,  O  Zerub- 
babel,  saich  the  Lord,  and  be  strong  idl  ye 
people  of  the  land,  and  work;  for  I  am 
with  yon.  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts:  accord- 
ing to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you 
when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt,  so  mv  spirit 
remaineth  among  you:  x»ar  ye  not  — Hag- 
gai  ii:  4.  6.    Bev.  0.  H.  Spurgeon,  London. 

7.  The  Inspiration  of  the  Church  in  all  Ages. 

"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  nnto  the 
end  of  the  world."— Matt,  xxviil:  70.  E.  P. 
Terhune,  D.D.,  Brooklyn  (E.  D.),  N.  Y. 

8.  An  Ancient  Sermon  on  the  Labor  Question. 

"  He  [Christ]  said  unto  them,  Do  violence 
to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely; 
and  be  content  with  your  wages."— Luke 
Ui:  14.    A.  T.  Pierson.  D.D..  Philadelphia. 

9.  The  Paramount  Supremacy  of  our  Spiritual 

Life.  "  Take  be^  and  beware  of  covetous- 
ness;  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  pos- 
sesseth." — Luke  xii:  16.  Wm.  Ormiston, 
D.D.,  New  York. 

10.  Fellowship  in  Christ ;  its  Character  and  its 

Obligations.  "Henceforth  I  call  you  not 
servants;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what 
his  lord  doeth;  but  I  have  called  you 
friends." — John  xv:  16.  Bev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Brooklyn. 

11.  The  Fearful  Evils   of   Gambling.      "Acel- 

dama, that  is  to  say,  The  field  of  blood."— 
Acts  i:  19.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D., 
Brooklyn. 

12.  A  Century  of  Honor.    (Foreign  Missionary 

Sermon.)  "  I  am  debtor  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians." — Uom.  i: 
14:    J.  H.  Barrows,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

13.  Some  Needed  Elements  in  the  Preaching  of 

the  Times.  "For  I  determined  not  to 
know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified."— 1  Cor.  li:  2. 
Bev.  Frank  T.  Lee,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

14.  Forty  Years  in  the  Pilgrim  Church.    "  Now 

therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and 
foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saintH  and  with  the  household  of  God,"  etc. 
—Eph.  ii:  19,  22.  R.  B.  BtoTis,  B.D.. 
iirooklyn. 


10.  The  CitlM  of  B«fQ0e  an  lUfittntlon,  not  a 
Type.  "  Who  have  fled  for  lefoge  Co  lay 
hold  open  tiie  hope  set  before  ns."— Heb. 
▼i:  19.    T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  New  Yoik. 

10.  The  Benefits  of  Begnlar  Attendance  on 
Divine  Worship.  "Not  fbrsaking  the  as- 
sembling of  oniselvee  together  ae  the 
manner  of  some  is." — Heb.  x:  35.  A.  J.  F. 
Behrends,  D  J).,  Brooklyn. 

17.  The  Unchangeableness  of  Ohrist's  FnsoB 

and  Kingdom.  "Jesus  Christ  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever."  —  Heb. 
xiii:  8.    Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  Boston. 

18.  A  Christian  Woman,  and  a  Wicked  Woman: 

A  Contrast.  "  A  meek  and  quiet  spirit.**—! 
Peter  iii:  4.  "Having  eyes  full  of  an 
adulteress,  and  that  cannot  cease  from 
sin."— 2  Peter  ii:  14.  Bt.  Bev.  W.  Alexan- 
der, D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Bi^h 
hoe,  England. 

19.  The  PunxMe  and  Scope  of  Ohrist's  Bedemp* 

tive  Work.  "The  lamb  slain  firom  the 
foundation  of  the  world."— Bev.  xiii:  6. 
Prof.  Boawell  D.  Hitchcock.  DJ).,  New 
York. 


SUSOSSTrTE 


:i->^'i>: 


I.  The  Security  of  Believers.    (*' And  the  Loid 

shut  him  in."— Gen.  vU:  10.) 

9.  God  Makes  no  Mistakes.  ("  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  ail  the  earth  do  ri^tt*— Gen. 
XTiii:  25.) 

8.  Divine  Help  most  be  Sappleniented  by  Self- 
Help.  ("  And  the  Lord  said  nnto  Moses, 
Wherefore  criest  then  unto  me  T  spsakunto 
the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward." 
— Bxod.  xiv:  16.) 

4.  Pure  Oil  for  the  Sanctuary.  ('•  And  thoa  shslt 
command  the  children  of  Israel  that  they 
bring  thee  pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the 
light,  to  cause  the  lamp  to  bum  always."— 
Exod.  xxvii:  20.) 

6.  The  Evil-Doer  Outwits  Himself.  ("Tnms- 
gressors  shall  be  taken  in  their  own 
naughtiness  ")  [or  craftiness.}— Prov.  xi:  6.) 

6.  The  Divine  Idea  of  Man.    ("What  is  man 

that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  Son 
of  Man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  For  thou 
hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,"  etc.— Ps.  viii:  4,  6.) 

7.  The  Unity  and  Symmetry  of  Truth.    ("  Then 

shall  I  not  be  ashamed  when  I  have  respect 
unto  all  thy  commandments."— Ps.  cxix:  6.) 

8.  Variety  and  Practical   Sense   in   Teaching. 

("  Because  the  preacher  was  wise  he  ...  . 
sought  out  and  set  in  order  many  proverbs." 
— Eccl.  xii:  9.) 

9.  The  Griefs  of  Christ.  (' '  A  man  of  sorrows  and 

acquainted  with  grief."— Isa.  liii:  8.) 

10.  How  an  Unfaithful  Church  AiTects  the  Wicked. 

("  They  strengthen  also  the  hands  of  evil- 
doers, that  none  doth  return  from  his 
wickedness." — Jer.  xxiii:  14.) 

II.  God's  Mark.    ("The Lord  said  unto  him, 

[Ezekiel]  Go  through  the  midst  of  Jerusalem 
and  set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the 
men  that  sigh  and  cry,"  etc.— Esek.  ix. .%  4.) 

12.  An  Unsleeping  Enemy.     ("  But  while  men 

slept  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way."— 
Matt,  xiii:  25.) 

13.  The  Approval  of  Men  Desirable.  ("Providing 

for  honest  things,  not  only  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men."— 
2  Cor.  viii:  21.) 

14.  Soul  Culture.  ("Therefore,  leaving  the  prin- 

cV\^l«a  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  let  us  go 
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THE  FSATEB-HESTHK}  SEBVICS. 
Bt  J.  M.  Shbbwood,  D.D. 


Deo.  1,— a  Friend  in  Need.— Ps. 
cxviii:  5-14;  Phil,  iv:  19, 

The  value  of  a  friend  is  not  tested 
nntil  we  are  really  in  need.  So  long 
as  all  goes  well  with  us,  our  own  re- 
sources and  self-reliance  sufficed  But 
let  the  night  of  adversity  shut  down 
upon  us;  let  sickness,  bereavement,  or 
calamity  of  any  kind,  overtake  us,  and 
then  the  value  of  a  true,  sympathizing, 
helpful  friend,  is  seen  and  prized  as 
never  before.  When  we  need  them 
most  our  earthly  friends  are  apt  to  fail 
us.  They  are  friends  only  in  pros- 
perity! In  our  deep  distress  we  cull  to 
them  for  help,  but  call  in  vain. 

Now,  Christ  is  a  Friend  in  the  hour  of 
our  greatest  need :  in  the  great  crises  of 
life — in  the  moment  of  extremest  peril 
and  hopelessness — when  every  other 
friend  fails  or  forsakes  us — He,  the 
Divine  Friend,  is  at  hand  to  lift  us  up, 
to  whisper  hope,  to  shield,  to  comfort, 
and  to  save. 

I.  He  is  such  a  Friend  in  the  hour  of 
convicted  guilt.  Convinced  of  sin  and 
ruin,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  its 
curse  and  ready  to  despair,  He  stretches 
out  a  helping  hand;  He  speaks  the  kind 
word,  He  silences  Sinai's  thunders  and 
gives  sunshine  and  peace  to  the  troubled 
soul. 

XL  He  is  a  Friend  in  all  the  ways  and 
lyways  of  the  Christian  life.  There  is  a 
world  of  doubt  and  fear  and  perplexity 
and  inward  trial  and  temptation  and 
striving  in  that  life,  from  the  hour  of 
conversion  till  the  entrance  into  heaven. 
The  heart  is  often  heavy,  the  soul  is  in 
darkness,  the  hands  are  weary,  the 
way  is  rough,  lions  are  in  the  path, 
temptation  is  sharp,  the  sun  smites 
and  we  are  ready  to  die.  But  in  all 
that  way,  in  all  that  trying  experience, 
Christ  is  ever  at  hand  to  cheer,  to  sup- 
port, to  shelter,  to  give  the  victory.  He 
is  "  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land  " — a  **  Friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother,"  an  all-sympa- 
thizing High-priest,  *Houched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.* 


IIL  He  is  a  Friend  in  all  the  common 
aUoiments  of  life.  While  the  Christian  life 
has  much  in  it  that  is  special  and  sin- 
gular, the  Christian  has  much  in  life 
that  is  common  to  mankind.-  The  or- 
dinary experience  of  the  Christian  dif- 
fers nothing  from  that  of  others.  The 
common  ills,  struggles,  temptations, 
and  vicissitudes  of  life,  come  upon  all. 
And  on  this  tield  also  Christ  is  a  Friend 
in  need  to  all  who  desire  and  seek  His 
friendly  aid.  From  Him  come  the  daily 
mercies  of  life.  On  Him  are  we  de- 
pendent for  success  in  life.  He  alone 
can  shield  us  in  temptation,  succor  in 
sickness  and  affliction,  and  help  us  to 
bear  patiently  and  manfully  the  trials, 
ills,  and  disappointments  of  life. 

lY.  Christ  is  a  Friend  in  need  in  aU 
our  endeavors  to  serve  and  glorify  Ood: 
Without  His  grace.  His  spirit.  His  guid- 
ance. His  constant  presence  and  inspi- 
ration, our  life  will  be  a  barren  life,  in 
our  attempts  to  serve  Him.  But  He  is 
equal  to  every  need,  to  every  possible 
emergency  in  this  direction.  Walking 
in  the  way  of  His  commandments, 
abiding  in  Him,  even  as  *<  the  branch 
abideth  in  the  vine,"  holding  on  to  His 
hand  and  pleading  His  promises.  He 
will  interpose  in  every  hour  of  need, 
give  us  grace  to  crown  every  conflict, 
and  make  our  life  a  life  of  honor  and 
usefulness. 

V.  Finally,  Christ  will  prove  Him- 
self a  Friend  in  the  supreme  hour  of  need. 
Death  and  judgment  will  be  a  solemn 
and  momentous  test,  but  there  will  be 
no  failure  even  then,  but  peace  unutter- 
able, deliverance  complete,  glory  in- 
finite and  everlasting ! 

O  let  us  make  this  Friend  ours. 

Let  us  prize  above  riches  this  pre- 
cious gift  of  God. 

Let  us  open  our  hearts  to  His  love 
and  cling  closer  and  closer  to  Him. 


«> 


Dec.  8.— Rbmoion  in  the  Family. — 
Deut.  vi:  1-9;  Mai.  iv:  6;  Eph.  vi:  4. 
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man  society.  Oharob  and  State  are 
dependent  upon  it  for  their  existence, 
and  for  whatever  makes  them  beneficial 
to  the  world.  It  is  the  original  soarce 
of  anthority,  government,  morality  and 
religion.  There  the  Gharch  was  organ- 
ised. There  human  government  was 
instituted. .  There  marriage  was  di- 
vinely solemnized.  Without  family 
ties,  family  government  and  discipline, 
family  virtue  and  piety,  the  Church 
could  not  exist,  and  society  would 
quickly  relapse  into  anarchy  and  bar- 
barism, and  fall  to  pieces.  Nothing 
is  plainer  than  this.  All  experience  and 
history  confirm  it  Here  are  the  roots 
of  godliness,  of  self-government,  of 
right  development.  Thence  emanate  the 
radical  primary  elements  and  influ- 
ences which  form  society,  and  make  or 
unmake  the  State  and  the  Ohurch,  as 
human  institutions. 

Ib  it  any  marvel,  therefore,  that  Ood 
guards  the  family  sanctity  and  life  with 
such  jealousy,  and  lays  upon  the  mari- 
tal and  parental  relations  such  solemn 
sanctions  and  obligations?  We  must 
maintain  the  family  as  ordained  of  Gk>d, 
we  must  keep  alive  in  it  belief  in  God 
and  the  power  of  true  religion,  or  we 
cannot  conserve  liberty,  order,  and  god- 
liness, in  the  nation  or  the  Church. 
What  words  of  warning  close  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  !  ••  Behold  I  will 
send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord:  and  be  shall  turn  the  heart  of 
the  fathers  to  the  cbildren,and  the  heart 
of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I 
come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." 
(Mai.  iv:  5,  6.) 

There  is  no  more  alarming  sign  of  the 
times  than  the  decay  of  famUy  religion, 
Tbnt  it  is  so,  is  confessed.  There  is  no 
denying  it.  The  evidences  of  it  are 
%[ianifest  on  every  side.  The  decay 
is  not  superficial,  bat  radical,  and  the 
efifects  are  far-reaobing,  disastrous,  and 
permanent.  The  corruption  of  family 
life  extends  even  to  the  boly  bond 
which  unites  the  family.  Family  gov- 
ernment is  fearfully  relaxed,  family  re- 
ligious instruction  is  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past,  parental  restraints  have  oom«* 


to  be  obnoxiou8,children  have  loet  rever- 
ence for  their  parents,  the  home  altar, 
in  ten  thousand  households,  is  broken 
down,and  the  children  even  of  Christian 
parents  grow  up  without  the  fear  of 
God,  without  Christian  training  and  re- 
straint, and  go  forth  into  the  world 
wholly  unprepared  to  resist  temptation, 
or  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

We  must  have  a  speedy  and  ffrand  n- 
vitxil  (^  family  religion,  or  we  are  doomed! 
Nothing  else  can  stay  the  tide  of 
religious  declension,  in  faith  and  in 
practice,  the  tide  of  demoralization  that 
threatens  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  so- 
cial integrity,  of  law  and  order,  and 
self-government.  We  must  heed  the 
divine  warning  uttered  by  Halaohi,  or 
God  will  smite  us  with  a  still  more  fear- 
ful curse.  Let  united,  importunate  and 
unceasing  prayer  be  offered  by  the 
Church  that  the  God  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  will  interpose,  in  His  sovereign 
grace,  and  "turn  the  heart  of  the  Withers 
to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  their  fathers,**  and  so  the 
evil  be  staid,  and  the  Family,  rehabili- 
tated and  made  glorious,  shall  once  more 
take  its  place,  and  be  made  to  perform 
its  time-honored  and  divine  mission. 


Deo.  15.— Soul-Savino.— John  i:  35-46. 

Jesus  came  to  save  souls.  He  taught 
and  died  for  this  end.  He  instituted 
the  ministry  for  this  same  purpose.  He 
sent  His  Spirit  down  into  the  world  for 
no  other  reason.  He  is  exalted  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  and  intercedes  to  ac- 
complish this  work.  The  Bible,  from 
Genesis  to  Bevelation,  aims  at  this  one 
result.  The  Ch  urch  exists  to  help  it  on. 
The  entire  system  of  Providence  and  Be- 
demption  is  arranged  and  worked  with 
special  reference  to  it.  SouL-SAViMa  is 
the  one  great  work  in  which  God  and 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Angela 
are  all  enlisted,  and  all  Heaven  is  seek- 
ing, by  stupendous  sacrifices  and  su- 
pernatural instrumentalities,  to  interest 
mankind  in  the  work. 

Such  is  God's  estimate  of  the  value 
and  grandeur  of  this  work  that  He  con- 
siders no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  array  of 
ici^vvTv^  Mi^  loT^^<&  tAQ  impressive,  no 
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amount  of  time  or  labor  or  grace  too  yast, 
on  His  part,  in  order  to  accomplish  it. 

What  is  our  estimate  of  the  work  of 
Sool-Saving? 

1.  Is  it  commensurate  voUh  the  voorth  of 
ihie  soiul  f  What  that  is,  Ohrist  himself 
teaches  when  He  asks:  **  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?*' 

2.  Is  it  in  keeping  wUh  the  high  example 
set  us  by  Qod  and  Christ  and  angels  f  God 
the  Father  made  the  greatest  sacrifice 
which  even  He  could  make.  The  Son 
endured  our  fallen  nature,  became  a 
man  of  sorrows,  toiled  and  suffered  in 
the  flesh,  and  finally  died  on  the  cross. 
Angels  do  and  endure  all  that  God  per- 
mits in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  saWation. 
If  we  were  to  dcTote  our  whole  heart 
and  soul  and  life  and  means  to  the 
work,  we  could  not  exceed  or  equal  the 
example  set  before  us.  But  how  in- 
finitely short  of  that  do  we  come ! 

3.  Is  it  commmswraU  vMh  the  oibHigaiUms 
of  a  redeemed  sinner  f  We  owe  to  Ohrist 
our  ott— body,  soul,  life,  all  earthly  mer- 
cies, and  the  hope  of  glory.  And  He 
redeemed  us  for  His  own  glory,  that  He 
might  show  forth  in  us  and  through  us 
the  power  and  loveliness  of  His  grace. 
Do  our  utmost— lay  our  all  on  the  altar 
of  love  and  sacrifice — ^and  we  cannot 
discharge  a  tithe  of  the  infinite  debt  we 
owe  our  Bedeemer. 

4.  Does  our  work  of  soul-saving  oor^ 
respondtDiihowropportwMiiesf  If  sinners 
did  not  throng  our  daily  path;  if  souls 
were  not  perishing  continually  before 
our  very  eyes  ;  if  Providence  withheld 
from  us  opportunities  to  warn  and  in- 
struct and  plead  with  them ;  if  we  had  no 
heart  to  pray,  no  tongue  to  beseech,  no 
hands  to  pull  them  out  of  the  fire — then 
we  might  be  excused.  '*He  that  knoweth 
to  do  good  (t.  e.  ,ha8  the  opportunity  and 
means)  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
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(Questions  thai  each  one  should  ask  and 
prayerfully  ponder: 

1.  Has  Ohrist  verily  redeemed  my  soul 
from  sin  and  death? 

2.  Have  I  a  due  and  abiding  sense  of 
redeeming  and  covenant  obUgaUonf 


3.  Is  it  the  cMtf  desire  and  purpose 
and  work  of  my  life  to  save  souls  f 

4.  Does  the  burden  of  souls  press  heavy 
on  my  heart,  in  the  closet,  in  the  family, 
in  the  church,  and  in  my  intercourse 
with  society? 

5.  How  many  souls,  if  any,  have  I  rea- 
son to  hope  I  have  been  the  means  of 
saving? 

6.  Are  my  heart  and  prayers  and  ef- 
forts at  present  going  out  in  beh^  of 
any  particular  soul  whom  I  know  is 
ready  to  perish  ? 


Dec.  22.  —  Safe,  ob  in  Danosb  ? — 
Johniii:  36;  Bom.  i:  16, 18. 

This  question  comes  home  to  every 
one,  and  ought  to  thrill  the  soul  with 
anxiety.  It  is  the  question  of  questions. 
Am  I  a  Christian,  or  am  I  not?  Have  I 
fled  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set  before 
me  in  the  gospel,  or  am  I  among  the 
number  of  those  on  whom  *'  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth**?  Which  path  ami 
treading  in  ?  Whither  am  I  bound  ?  If 
I  should  die  this  year,  what  would  be 
my  condition  in  eternity  ? 

Solemn  and  weighty  questions  these, 
and  specially  timely  as  the  last  sands 
of  the  year  1886  are  falling  in  the  dial. 
The  Lord  help  us  to  ponder  them 
prayerfully,  each  for  himself,  and  make 
our  decision  as  in  the  light  of  the  judg- 
ment-day I 

L  Satb  ? — safe  in  Ohrist  ?— safe  in  the 
everlasting  arms? — safe  against  the 
wiles  and  assaults  of  the  grand  adver- 
sary of  God  and  man  ? — safe  against  the 
fascinations  and  corruptions  of  the 
world? — safe  against  the  enticing  and 
blinding  influence  of  an  **evil  heart  of 
unbelief  "?— safe  against  the  hour  of 
death  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day?  Then  shout  your 
hallelujahs  1  Oall  upon  your  soul  and 
all  that  is  within  you  to  praise  God  for 
His  wondrous  love  and  abounding 
grace  to  you.  Oall  upon  your  friends 
and  neighbors  to  rejoice  with  yon. 
Angels  have  already  rejoiced  before  the 
Throne,  that  such  unspeakable  mercy 
and  favor  have  been  shown  you.  Think.^ 
O  think,  'sv\i«.\.  \ii&c\\A  w\%  ^^Ti^X^as^^ 
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hare  found !  Let  teaxB  of  gntiinde 
mingle  with  yoar  tears  of  rejoicing. 
And  let  tears  of  pity  fall  for  the  muUi- 
tnde  of  sinners  who  are  still  unsaTed. 
Let  the  memory  of  what  yon  once  were, 
and  what  yon  now  are,  throagh  God's 
amasing  grace,  stimulate  your  pray- 
ers and  efforts  in  behalf  of  them  that 
are  still  in  sin  and  under  condemna- 
tion, 
n.  Not  satkd,  hot  a  GHBisTiAir,  still 

UlTDKB  ** THE  WBATH  OF  OOD  "  ? 

It  is  impossible  for  one  to  take  in  the 
full  meaning  of  these  words.  A  nega- 
tion on  these  points  settles  our  spiritual 
condition,  and  our  future  destiny,  be- 
yond a  peradventure.  Nci  to  accept  Jesus 
Christ,  is  to  reject  Him.  Hfoi  to  belieye 
on  Him,  is  to  be  *<  damned.'*  N(A  to  be 
a  Christian  in  faith  and  heart  and  life, 
is  to  be  classed  with  unbelievers,  with 
the  enemies  of  Gk>d,  with  "  the  sons  of 
perdition."  For  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  No  compromise  is  possible. 
Christ  came  to  saTe  '<  the  lost,"  and,  if 
you  will  not  accept  His  mercy  and  of- 
fered pardon,  you  remain  under  sin 
and  must  take  its  awful  consequences. 

The  danger  is  7\o  ordinary  one  to  which 
the  Christless  soul  is  exposed.  He  that 
believeth  not  **w  condemned  already**; 
"the  wrath  of  €k>d  abideth"  on  him. 
It  is  not  a  remote  evil,  but  an  evil  al- 
ready existing,  measureless  in  its  scope 
and  extent,  as  well  as  absolutely  certain 
and  endless.  Without  God,  and  with- 
out hope  in  the  world  ;  resting,  even 
now,  under  the  curse  and  condemna- 
tion of  sin,  and  hastening  to  the  judg- 
ment, unprepared,  with  no  advocate  to 
plead  for  him,  and  sure  to  meet  there 
"the  wrath  of  God"  and  the  Lamb — 
can  anything  be  conceived  of  more 
alarming  and  dreadful? 

Application: 

1.  Uuch  a  subject  demands  thorough 
and  honest  self-examination  in  order  to 
ascertain  our  real  state. 

2.  The  interest  at  stake  is  so  vast  and 
fundamental  that  nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute assurance  should  satisfy  us. 

3.  The  unspeakably  dreadful  condi- 
tion in  which  the  ungodly  are  living 
-^nght  to  excite  the  ulmoat  pity  ol  \^« 


Church,    and   call   forth    her   earnest 
prayers  in  their  behalf. 


Dec.  29. — Thk  obound  of  oohudxrci. 
—2  Tim.  i:  12;  1  Peter  i:  5;  John  x: 
S8,29. 

L  Not  IN  ouBssLvxs  suBSLT.      For— 

1.  There  is  nothing  good  in  us»  Hu- 
man nature  is  utterly  lapsed,  utterly 
alienated  from  God  and  depraved.  The 
foundations  of  virtue  are  all  gone,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  to  build  upon. 
There  must  be  a  new  creation.  "Ye 
must  be  bom  again.** 

2.  There  is  no  merii  in  anything  we 
do.  Our  "righteousness  is  as  filthy 
rags.*'  Our  tears,  our  prayers,  our 
strivings,  our  penances,  our  sacrifices, 
our  gifts,  will  not  avail  to  atone  for  our 
■ins  and  purchase  pardon  and  life. 

3.  Our  resources  are  entirely  insuffi- 
cient. Our  wisdom  is  foolishness,  our 
strength  is  weakness,  our  resolutions 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  our  adver- 
saries are  too  much  for  us,  and  if  we 
have  no  better  ground  of  confidence  than 
what  we  are  and  can  do,  in  and  of  our- 
selves, we  may  well  despair  of  the  fii- 
ture. 

n.  But  we  havs  a  bxttsb,  a  subb 

AND  DaCOYABLB,   OBOUND  OF  CONFIDBNCB, 

if  we  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on 
the  hope  set  before  us  in  the  GrospeL 

1.  God's  express  words  are:  '*I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall 
never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hands."  It  was  a 
voluntary,  sovereign  gift  at  the  first, 
irrespective  of  any  merit  or  service  on 
the  believer's  part,  and  as  God's  pur- 
pose never  changes,  and  no  power  can 
thwart  it,  the  salvation  of  His  chosen 
people  is  as  assured  as  if  they  were  al- 
ready in  heaven.  His  pledge  is  given, 
and  it  is  positive  and  absolute. 

2.  They  are  God's  covmant  gift  to 
His  well-beloved  Son.  Kead  Christ's 
own  assuring  words:  * 'My  Father,  which 
gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and 
no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hands."  And  Peter's  triumph- 
ant testimony  is  everlasting  rock: 
"Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
liOxd.3^%^vaChc\a^«  which,  according  to 
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his  abnndant  mercy,  bath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead, to 
an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  tinde- 
filed,and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserred 
in  heaven  for  you  who  are  kept  by  the 
power  of  Gk>d  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion, ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
time  r  God's  covenant  will  stand.  He 
will  not  go  back  on  His  word  and  cove- 
nant. 

3.  Christ's  sacrifice  is  infinitely  meri- 
torious.  It  lays  broad,  ample  and  ever- 
lasting foundations.  No  penitent,  be- 
lieving and  trusting  soul^  can  fail  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Prayer-Heeting  Topics  for  1887/ 

JANUARY. 
Jan.  6.  The  Bnpreme  Reward  of  a  Devoted  life. 
—Dan.  zii:  8. 
••la.  "Occnpy  Till  I  Oome."— Luke  xlx:  18. 
'*  19.  The  Church  and  the  Family.— Bph.  iv: 

1-16;  C!ol.  iU;  18-25. 
"  36.  Loaa  and  Gain  in  Becoming  a  ChrlBtian. 
CoLiii:  1-15. 

FEBBUABT. 

Feb.  2.  Our  Ctonveraation  is  in  Heaven.— Phil. 

Ui:  DO. 

**   9.  Fashioned  like  imto  Ohrief  s  Gloriona 
Body.— PhiL  Ui:  21. 

"  16.  Strength  in  the  Hour  of  Need.— laa.  zl: 
28-81;  2  Cor.  xii:  7-10. 

"  28.  Singing  StiU.— Pa.  Ixxviii:  82. 

MABCH. 

March  2.  Companionship   with  Jesus   and  its 
Blessed  Effects  —Acts  iv:  18. 

**     9.  Ood  Looks  after  the  "  Nine."— Luke 
xvii:  17. 

"   16.  To  Bit  Still  is  to  Die.— 2  Kings  vii:  8. 

"   28.  The  Lord  is  Risen  Indeed.— 1  Cor.  xv: 
12-28. 

*'   80.  Bejoicing  in  the  Lord.— PhiL  iv:  4. 

APBIL. 

April  6.  God's  Word  the  only  Means  of  Sanctifl- 
cation. — John  xvii:  17. 

"  18.  God's  Service  a  Choice.— Josh,  xxiv:  16. 

**  20.  The  Secret  Desire  of  the  Bene  wed  Heart 
—Job  xxiii:  8-10;  Bom  x:  6-11. 

*'  27.  The  Badical  Demand  of  Christ,— John 
iii:  7. 

MAT. 

May  4.  The  Moral  Young  Man.— Matt,  xix:  20. 

'*  11.  Christ's  Parting  Words.— Acts  i:  6-9. 

"  18.  Blessing  God  for  His  Mercies.- Ps.  dii: 
2-6,  8-14. 

•These  ''Prayer-Meeting  Topics  for  1887/' 
neatly  printed,  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  to 
elergymen  for  distribution  among  their  people, 
at  tkirt^i  cents  per  one  hundred  copies.  No  ad- 
vertisements will  appear  on  the  back  of  the  leaf. 
-Pubs,  or  Hom.  Bevzxw. 


"  26.  The  Bights  and  Immunities  of  Ohrit- 
tians.— Bph.  ii:  10-22. 

JUNE. 
June  1.  Jacob's  Example  in  Prayer.— Gen.  xxxii: 

24-82. 
"    8.  Is  it  not  Time  to  Awake  out  of  Sleep?— 

1  Thess.  v:  6:  Bom.  xiii:  11-14. 
<■  16.  Things  that  Cannot  be  Gainsaid  in  a 

Christian's  Experience. — John  ix:  25. 
*'  22.  Sources  of  Weakness.— Josh,  vii:  10-12; 

Matt  xvii:  14-20. 
"  29.  The  WeU  of  the  Water  of  Life  Within.— 

John  iv:  14. 

JULY. 
July  6.  Prayer  for  National  Prosperity.— Dan. 
ix:  1-10. 
**  18.  ''Looking for  that  Blessed  Hope  and 

Glorious  Appearing."— Titus  ii:  13. 
*'  20.  Declension  in  Love.— Rev.  ii:  4. 
*'  27.  Jehovah-jireh.— Gen.  xx:  1-14. 

AUGUST. 
Aug.  8.  Honoring  God  with  our  Substanoe.— 

Prov.  iii:  9. 10;  2  Cor.  ix:  6-11. 
**  10.  *'  God  hath  not  Appointed  us  to  Wrath. 

—1  Thess.  v:  9. 
"  17.  Condemned  by  our  Prayers.— Matt  vi: 

12;  Mark  xi:  26,  26.  ^ 

'*  24.  God's    Everlasting     Covenant  —  Gen. 

xvU:  7. 
*«  81.  The  Honor  God  puts  upon  His  Word.— 

Ps.  cxxxviii:  8. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Sept  7.  "In  Christ's  Stead."— 2  Cor.  v:  20. 
'*   14.  Salvation  is  all  of  Grace.- Acts  xvi:  81. 
"   21.  «*Examine  Yourselves  whether  ye  be  in 

the  FUth."— 2  Cor.  xiii:  16. 
**  28.  Grieving    God's   Holy   Spirit  —  Eph. 
iv:  80. 

OCTOBEB. 
Oct  6.  TheBlood  of  the  Covenant— Exod.  xxiv: 
6-8. 
"  12.  Bread  Cftst  upon  the  Waters.— EccL  xi:  1. 
"  19.  Cause  for  Spiritual  Bcjoidng.  —  Bom. 

xiU:  11. 
*'  26.  Bobbing  God.— Mai.  iii:  8. 

NOYEMBEB. 
Nov.  2.  "  If  the  Foundations  be  Destroyed,  what 
can  the  Bighteous  do?"— Ps.  xi:  8. 
*'   9.  '*  Touched  with  the  Feeling  of  our  In- 
firmities."—Heb.  iv:  16. 
'*   16.  The  Conclusion  of  the  Whole  Matter.— 

Eccl.  xii:  13. 
"   23.  Our  Country  — Its  Blessings  and  its 

Perils  —Eccl.  ix:  18. 
'*   80.  The  Duty  of  Enforcing  Law.  —  Bom. 
xiii:  4. 

DECEMBER. 
Dec.  7.  Be  Careful  for  Nothing.— Phil,  iv:  6,  7. 
'*  14.  Life  out  of  Death.— John  xU:  28-26;  Gal. 

ii:  19.  20. 
"  21.  What  is  your  Life?— James  iv:  14. 
"  28.  A  Review  of  the  Closing  Year.— oxvl: 
12,  la. 
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Conducted  bt  Pbop. 

Whxd  are  the  relationa  €f  a  preacher  to 
l^iMte  opinion  f 

The  preacher  is  supposed  to  be  a  man 
of  sagacity,  endued  with  a  grain  or  two 
of  commoDHBense.  He  looks  over  his 
own  little  sheepfold  and  sees  around. 
He  hears  the  Yoioes  without  as  well  as 
within.  He  has  some  comprehension 
of  the  age  he  lives  in,  and  knows  he 
does  not  live  in  the  times  of  Dubs 
Bootus  or  Cotton  Mather.  He  discerns 
the  signs  of  the  times  as  well  as  the  red- 
ness of  the  morning  sky.  He  studiesthe 
currents  of  popular  sentiment,  whence 
they  rise  and  whither  they  trend.  This 
is  as  essential  as  the  study  of  books. 
Human  acts,  even  of  a  combined  and 
public  nature,  do  not  occur  by  chance, 
since  they  are  the  acts  of  those  gifted 
with  intelligent  will,  so  that  no  public 
opinion  that  has  ruled  communities 
has  been  without  moral  character.  Pub- 
lic opinion  springs  from  the  action  of 
mind  upon  mind,  brought  together  in 
families,  societies,  states  and  epochs, 
and  all  public  opinion  can  thus  be 
traced  by  a  divine,  if  not  human,  eye 
to  its  source  in  moral  choice.  The  glow 
of  a  public  opinion  that  lights  and 
hangs  over  a  whole  land  is  but  the  re- 
flection of  the  hidden  fires  of  thousands 
of  minds;  for  no  one,  or  ten,  or  hundred 
minds  make  public  opinion,  though  pub- 
lic opinion  is  sometimes  originated  in 
the  sonl  of  a  strong  man  inspired  by 
good  or  evil.  Public  opinion  can  some- 
times be  traced  home  to  its  beginnings; 
for  instance,  the  opinion  which  has 
spread  so  widely  the  principles  of  social 
libertinism  in  the  State  and  the  popular 
life  may  be  assigned  with  considerable 
accuracy  to  the  poet-philosopher  who 
lived  by  the  lake  of  Geneva — a  man  of 
original  genius.  Should  not  the  preacher 
know  something  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  so  brilliant  a  mind  ns  Rousseau, 
valueless  as  his  philosophical  opinions 
are  ?  Thus,  also,  the  religious  fire  of  the 
Methodist  movement, which  passed  over 
nearly  two  continents,  sprang  from  the 
mind   of   a    young    Oxford    student. 


J.  M.  HoFPm,  T>.T>, 

humble  enough  to  employ  any  method 
that  promised  good;  as  the  greatest  re- 
vival movement  of  this  century  was  origi- 
nated in  the  self-devoted  spirit  of  an 
unambitious  Sabbath-school  teacher,  of 
Chicago. 

The  public  opinion  which  overthrew 
slavery  could,  with  equal  certainty, 
be  traced  in  its  law  of  evolution  to 
one  or  two  superior  minds,  who,  by 
their  penetration  and  moral  force, 
started  the  idea  of  making  the  theory 
of  equal  rights  practical ;  an  idea  that 
will  finally  give  citizenship  to  the  In- 
dian and  to  all  dwellers,  of  honest  pur- 
suits, in  the  land.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
more  spiritual  influences  back  of  these 
minds.  But  a  soul  gives  birth  to  an 
idea  of  human  and  universal  interest 
touching  time  or  eternity;  the  idea  it- 
self is  vitalizing;  it  awakes  the  wish 
of  propagandism;  another  soul  is  fired 
with  it,  and  another,  and  another,  until 
it  bursts  out  in  a  public  expre68ion,and 
begins  to  tell  in  acts  and  matters  of 
great  practical  moment  This,  perhaps, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  the  genesis  of  pub- 
lic opinion — that  is,  where  it  is  not  posi- 
tively fabricated.  Napoleon  manufac- 
tured public  opinion  to  suit  his  own 
ends.  But  in  the  public  opinion  which 
is  of  a  more  natural  growth  the  process 
is  generally  through  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  conception,  communicated  from  one 
soul  to  others,  which  works  like  leaven 
until  the  whole  mass  is  leavened  ;  and 
thus  public  opinion,  though  a  seemingly 
abstract  phenomenon,  strikes  deep 
down  into  human  responsibility,  and 
is  itself,  while  ever  so  widely  massed 
and  extended,  a  living,  abcountable  act 
Should  not  the  preacher  of  truth  and 
life  study  with  intense  interest  the 
laws  of  public  opinion^  For  public 
opinion  has  laws  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  or,  more 
simply,  of  human  nature. 

One  of  its  laws,  we  may  be  assured,  is 
its  ready  alliance  with  human  depravity, 
which  alliance  creates  one  of  the  most 
tenacious  forms  of  public  opinion.  How 
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strong  has  been,  and  oontinnes  to  be, 
the  principle  of  war,  which,  in  the 
bosom  of  Christianity,  a  religion  of 
peace,  is  powerful  to  arouse  nations  to 
the  most  brutal  and  destructive  rages ! 
And  how  impotent  sounds  the  counsel 
of  Christian  men,  idealists  as  we  name 
them,  who  advise  the  disarmament  of 
the  powers  and  the  settlement  of  all 
disputes  by  arbitration.  But  another 
of  the  laws  of  public  opinion,  which, 
happily,  is  yet  more  strong  and  outlast- 
ing, is  that  which  weaves  itself  along 
with  die  nobler  constitutional  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  truth  in  the  human 
mind,aDd  such  opinion  has  the  strength 
of  the  divine  will  in  it,  and  must  in  the 
end  prevail;  for,  judging  from  man's 
history,  which  is  the  sketch  of  God's 
plan  in  the  past,  no  public  opinion  bas- 
ing itself  upon  a  corrupt  principle  has 
within  it  the  power  of  continuance, 
though  it  carry  all,  for  the  time,  before 
it  Even  public  opinion  which  is 
founded  upon  right  may  sometimes 
die  out  if  it  be  of  a  local  nature,  or  have 
reference  only  to  a  temporary  object  or 
order  of  things,  like  the  powerful 
opinion  that  broke  down  and  swept 
away  the  relics  of  tyranny  in  England; 
or  the  revolution  of  1688,  which, though 
founded  upon  just  principles,  was  yet 
of  a  definite  character  that  bore  in  it  its 
own  limitations,  and  was  finished  when 
its  object  was  attained.  It  is  only  a 
purely  moral  or  spiritual  public  opinion 
which  does  not  utterly  die,  which  has 
in  it  the  principle  of  permanence,  be- 
cause the  objects  of  such  an  opinion 
always  exist,  and  the  abHolute  truth  con- 
cerning them  never  changes,  and  is  es- 
sential. An  English  Quaker,  quoted  by 
Bobert  Southey,  says :  **  Faith  over- 
comes the  world:  Opinion  is  overcome 
by  the  world.  Faith  is  masterful  in 
its  power  and  effects;  it  is  of  divine 
tendency  to  renew  the  heart,  and  to 
produce  those  fruits  of  purity  and  holi- 
ness which  prove  the  dignity  of  its 
original :  Opinion  has  filled  the  world, 
enlarged  the  field  of  speculation,  and 
been  the  cause  of  producing  fruits  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  nature  of  Faith. 
Opinion    has    terminated    in    schism : 


Faith  is  productive  of  unity."  But, 
looked  at  in  a  larger  sense,  opinion  may 
become  faith,  opinion  may  become  con- 
viction, and  thus  be  permanent,  which 
is  the  tendency  and  hope  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Is  not  justice,  is  not 
humanity,  is  not  freedom,  is  not  right- 
eousness, is  not  peace,  is  not  love,  to 
become  the  avowed  public  opinion, 
governing  every  public  act,  vot^  and  de- 
cision, as  well  as  the  private  belief  of 
men  ?  This  is  what  the  preacher  is  to 
strive  to  effect  by  studying  and  com- 
prehending intelligently  the  laws  of 
public  opinion,  and  casting  into  it  con- 
stantly the  purifying  influences  of  the 
gospel. 

Public  opinion  must  be  taken  as  a 
fact  always  existing,  always  powerful, 
and  the  preacher  who  seeks  to  do  men 
good  in  every  way  should  observe  care- 
fully the  uses  and  abuses  of  public 
opinion,  unless  he  wishes  to  remain  a 
mere  ecclesiastic  confined  in  the 
mechanism  through  which  he  works, 
like  the  man  hidden  in  the  chess-play- 
ing machine.  Public  opinion  has  its 
uses  and  may  become  a  great  progress- 
ive force  in  the  world,  and,  if  rightly 
guided,  shall  make  for  truth  and  right- 
eousness. Wherever  public  opinion, 
then,  is  freest,  as  in  a  republican  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  power,  of  good  together  with 
evil.  Where  every  mind  is  allowed  to  have 
and  express  an  opinion,  in  this  man- 
ner men  are  stimulated  to  have  an  opin- 
ion, and,  if  that  opinion  be  vital  and 
forceful,  it  may  become  public  opinion, 
and  soon  grow  to  be  something  more 
than  opinion  and  enter  into  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  sit  upon  the  bench 
of  legislation,  and  rule  the  whole  policy 
of  the  land.  Public  opinion  is,  there- 
fore, a  stupendous  lever  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment, and  was  never  more  so  than 
in  our  country.  We  are  ru^cd  by  it. 
Never  was  there  an  enlightened  nation 
BO  morally  independent  as  a  mass,  and 
so  intellectually  dependent  as  individ- 
uals. I  think  we  are  far  more  so  than 
the  English  people.  This  works  for 
good,  and  sometimes  for  evil.  There 
is  a  good  example  in  the  TeioQ.'^vt^ccis^ 
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reform.  The  growth  of  this  public 
opinion  in  our  country  has  been  grad- 
Uiil  but  steady,  and  the  mot«)  slow  be- 
cause the  antagonistic  opinion  had 
linked  itself  upon  the  strong  bent  of 
human  nature  to  sensual  indulgence. 
The  two  opinions  have  wrestled  to- 
gether in  deadly  embrace,  but  the  prog- 
ress of  Temperance  reform,  gaining  tri- 
umph after  triumph,  is  incontestable 
and  wonderful.  It  is,  indeed,  public 
opinion  alone  that  can  legitimate 
such  a  measure  as  the  prohibitory 
law.  Forty  years  ago  it  would  not 
have  been  popular  or  legitimate  ;  but 
the  voice  of  society,  guarding  its 
own  welfare,  now  rationally  and  clearly 
demands  it,  whatever  may  be  our 
individual  opinions  in  respect  of 
wise  or  unwise  methods  of  Temperance 
reform.  Can  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
remain  apathetic  to  these  outside  move- 
ments and  discussions  of  men.  when 
law  advances  upon  the  steps  of  public 
opinion,  and  can  we  doubt,  in  spite  of 
all  exceptions,  that  human  law  does  ad- 
vance in  equity,  justice,  and  a  broader 
humanity  ?  The  uses  of  public  opinion 
are  a  matter  not  to  be  despised  if  it 
makes  the  laws  in  a  free  Government; 
and  HO,  too,  the  uses  and  advances  of 
public  opinion  in  all  great  plans  of 
benevolence.  Public  opinion  is  com- 
manding Government  to  lound  benevo- 
lent institutions  and  schools.  It  de- 
mands, and  means  to  enforce  its  de- 
luand,  that  Government  sball  take  care 
of  its  wards — tbe  Indian  and  the  col- 
ored races — and  having  brongbt  tbem 
low,  to  raise  them  up  to  a  higher  level 
than  before.  It  means  to  see  this  thing 
done.  Here  is  tbe  biding  of  tbe  popu- 
lar power,  constituting  a  mysterious  but 
ever-present  element  like  tbe  air,  wbich 
is  '^ouly  heard  when  it  speaks  in  thun- 
der." 

Christ,  who  taught  that  **  none  of  us 
livetb  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself,"  clearly  signifies  that  His 
preachers  cannot  stand  aloof  from  pub- 
lic opinion,  or  anything  wbich  so 
deeply  concerns  tbe  highest  welfare  of 
the  race.  It  is  too  powerful  an  instru- 
mentality of    benevolent  action   for  a 


Christian  minlBter  to  take  no  heed  of  it 
or  remain  separate  from  it,  though  he 
need  not  study  it  like  the  Jesuit,  but 
like  the  Apostle  who  studied  the  bent  of 
thought  at  Jerusalem  and  Athens.    He 
should  work  with  and  through  others 
and  along  the  lines  of  human  thought 
and  interest.    Men  are  set  in  families, 
communities.  States  and  nations,  in  or- 
der that  truth  may  run    more  freely 
upon  the  all-pervading  lines  of  human 
sympathy  and  common  thinking.    But 
the   preacher  is  nevertheless,  in   one 
sense,   to  be   independent    of   public 
opinion.    He  is  never  to  allow  his  per- 
sonal will,  or  conscience,  to  be    sub- 
merged and  rolled  helplessly  along  by 
tbe  current  of  public  opinion;  for  in 
this  way  he  loses  his  power  to  regulate 
and  direct  it.    Upon  no  consideration 
to  differ  with  a  predominating  public 
opinion,  whether  political,  or  moral,  or 
religious,  is  slavery  instead  of  Chris- 
tianity.   This  is  leaving  God  for  man, 
and  forgetting  the    first    elements   of 
faith.    This  is  acknowledging  that  the 
prevalent  opinion  is  always  right, which 
is  very  far  from  fact,  and  in  this  way 
we  could  have  had  no  Protestantism 
and  no  Christianity.  A  minister  should, 
therefore,  adopt  a  public  opinion  as  be 
does  other  things,  upon  moral  and  re- 
ligious grounds.     This  will  prevent  the 
assumption  of  an  opinion  merely  be- 
cause others  adopt  it,  and  will  lead  to 
tbe  sifting  of  motives,  to  see  if,  in  his 
own  case,  tbe  fear  of  man,  or  the  thirst 
of  notoriety,  or  the  blind  interests  of 
party  or  denomination,  or  the  love  of 
novelty,   or  the  love  of  antiquity,  or 
personal  prejudices  and  antipathies,  or 
personal  affections,   or    obstinate  con- 
sistencies, or  anything  but  the  pure  love 
of  truth    and  tbe  motive  that    looks 
simply  to  God  for  His  approbation— is, 
indeed,  tbe    impelling    motive  of  our 
adhesion  to  it.     And,  once  more,  tbe 
Christian  preacher,  since  he  is  a  guide 
and  shepherd  of   tbe  people,    should 
himself  moke  public  opinion,  when  it 
is  wanting.     A  sanctified  will  built  np 
tbe  broken  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  tbe 
face  of  her  enemies.      The  truly  im- 
portant question  of  the  day,  of  the  mo- 
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ment,  is  the  perpetual  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  this  principle.    We 
need  not  ransack  the  uttermost  times 
And  seas  for  such  questions.    They  are 
pressing  on  us.  Ideas  and  opinions  were 
neYer  so  powerful,  and  it  was  never 
more  necessary  to  create  the  right  opin- 
ion. While  calm,  we  must  act.   Sincere 
differences,  it  is  true,  exist  among  the 
l^est  Christians,  but  he  who  is  going  to 
do  any  good  and  to  move  the  world  for- 
ward   must   have  the  courage  of  his 
•convictions,   must  take   a   quick  and 
^rm  stand  on  what  he  believes  to  be 
right;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  useless  to 
obtain    at   times     a   glimpse    of  the 
mightiness    of  the   instrumentality  of 
public  opinion,  to  see  its  truly  tremen- 
dous workings,  to  look  at  its  ceaseless 
shaft  moving  swiftly,  silently,  to  and 
fro,  whirling  the  million  wheels,  brains, 
thoughts,  activities,  emotions,  paHsions, 
policies  of  the  nation  and  the  world — 
ior  public  opinion  is  the  central  engine 
of  the  moral  world.    A  glance,  then, 
at   the    power   of    this    agency    may 
make  it   a   more   religiously  grand — 
yes,  in  some  aspects,  solemn — subject 
to  the  Christian  preacher.     No  wonder 
the  priests  and  rulers  "  feared  the  peo- 
ple."   The  voice  of  the  people  is  some- 
times    the     voice    of    God,    because, 
through  this  popular  voice,  God    has 
wrought  His  own  will  in  spite  of  the 
opinions    of  the   wisest.      This   voice 
ohanges  religious  as  well  as  political 
systems,  now  for  good,  now  for  evil, 
but  in  the  end  for  good,  if  Christian 
preachers  and  people  strive  ceaselessly, 
^th  wisdom  and  love,  to  shape  public 
opinion  for  good  ends.    They  cannot 
ignore  it. 

Thomas  i  Kempis  wrote  earnestly  for 
a  monastic  life,  he  pleaded  eloquently 
for  solitude  and  silence,  and  he  affirmed 
that  he  always  deplored  the  time  he 
spent  in  the  society  of  men,  from  the 
lowering  of  his  spiritual  life  that  it  oc- 
casioned; but  he  went  against  his  own 
views  by  writing  a  book  that  has  bless- 
edly influenced  the  religious  opinions 
and  lives  of  myriads.  We  cannot  secede 
from  our  race.  We  are  not  to  pray 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  world  but  to  be 


kept  from  the  eviL  Contemplation 
must  be  mingled  with  action.  Even 
sometimes,  to  the  utter  discontent  of  his 
own  spirit,  the  preacher  must  ply  his 
vocation  in  troubled  and  stormy  waters. 
Better,  indeed,  the  whirlwind  than  the 
stagnation  of  public  opinion.  Through 
the  tempest,  wisdom,  courage  and  faith 
may  steer,  but  in  the  dead  calm  all 
things  corrupt^  and 

"  The  very  deep  doth  rot "; 
the  principles  of  right,  truth  and  noble- 
ness drop  out  of  the  soul,  and  it  be- 
comes the  easy  conquest  of  every  kind 
of  base  tyranny.  And  this  leads  me  to 
speak  a  word  I  have  long  had  in  my 
heart,  of  the  great  want  with  us  as  a  na- 
tion. 

Every  nation  that  possesses  power 
and  perpetuity  has  some  profound  idea 
or  sentiment,  or  public  opinion,  it  might 
be  called,  more  or  less  true  perhaps 
though  it  must  have  some  truth  in  it, 
that  molds  and  holds  it  together.  It 
enters  into  the  life  of  the  people  and 
makes  them  all  to  drink  into  the  same 
character  and  spirit.  This  was  true 
even  of  the  ancient  nations.  Greece 
was  sustained  for  centuries  by  the  power 
of  the  i/iietteduoZ  idea.  It  was  a  struggle 
of  cultivated  mind  with  barbarism.  The 
Greek  was  always  to  assert,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  superiority  of  the 
Greek  mind  over  mere  brute  forces. 

The  unity  and  permanence  of  the 
Boman  empire  lay  in  the  idea  of  the 
figihX  aitd  supremacy  of  Roman  law.  The 
Boman  recognized  his  own  law  as  the 
gift  of  the  gods,  as  unchangeably  justh 
as  one  at  Bome  and  Athens,  as  the  law 
which  should  govern  all  nations.  He 
was  the  chosen  legislator  of  the  world. 
He  had  a  right  to  govern  and  to  subdue 
the  earth  to  Boman  law,  and  this  pub- 
lic opinion  shaped  him  into  the  resist- 
less legionary.  Modem,  half-barbarian 
Bussia  up  to  this  time  has  had  a  sim- 
ple spiritual  principle  that  refines  her 
people  and  fuses  the  vast  mass  together. 
It  is  the  paiemal  idea  of  its  Government. 
That  Government  stands  in  the  earthly 
place  of  God— the  Father.  All  Bussians 
are  children  of  the  Czar.  His  authority 
is  looked  upon  as  divine.    The  ru.d<^^ 
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boor  is  made  in  some  degree  nnselfish 
and  heroic  by  the  operation  of  this 
higher  sentiment, connected  as  it  is  with 
the  religions  idea  of  a  Bassian  theoc- 
racy. In  France,  notwithstanding  all 
her  revolutions  and  chang^es,  there 
has  ever  existed  a  fine  bnt  powerful 
principle,  half  divine  and  half  pro- 
fane, half  an  idea  and  half  a  sentiment, 
which  has  kept  the  nation  alive  and 
made  it  strong  and  nnited.  Napoleon 
seized  upon  it  and  called  it  ^*  \a  gloire,** 
It  is  a  sentiment  which  now  and  then 
springs  up  into  a  flame  and  oonsames 
nnselfishness  and  what  is  grossly  mate- 
teriaL  It  kindles  an  ideal  of  the  honor 
of  France,  and  her  right  to  the  first 
place  in  all  that  is  great,  brilliant  and 
progressive.  Every  Frenchman  is  ready 
to  die  to  maintain  this  idea.  All  are  one 
here,  however  split  into  Bonapartist,  or 
Legitimist,  or  Bepablican  factions. 

In  Germany,  now  in  reality,  as  it  has 
been  for  centuries  in  aspiration  and 
yearning,  the  idea  of  German  unity  has 
pressed  the  nation  on  to  higher  and 
higher  common  attainments  in  states- 
manship, philosophy  and  letters.  In 
England,  the  great  fusing  or  uniting 
principle  is  loyalty — loyalty  to  the  con- 
stitution and  sovereign  of  England. 
However  weakened,  this  has  thus  far 
held  fast  in  all  strains.  It  is  true  that 
higher  sentiments  flow  iuto  this  one 
and  purify  and  strengthen  it.  More 
truly  divine  ideas  of  freedom  and  Chris- 
tian faith  enter  into  and  sanctify  this 
principle  of  loyalty  ;  but  the  constitu- 
tion and  sovereign  of  England,  deep  in 
an  Englishman's  heart,  are  received  as 
the  historic  embodiment  of  English 
liberty  and  religion.  This  idea  of  loy- 
alty makes  the  Englishman,  with  all 
his  coarser  traits,  chivalrio  and  spirited. 
It  forms  a  bond  of  brotherhood  through 
that  vast  empire.  In  times  of  trial,  it 
brings  forth  a  noble  and  exalted  self- 
sacrifice.  It  gives  play  to  the  poetic 
and  heroic  emotions. 

Now,  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me 
that  our  chief  want  as  a  nation  was  a 
lack  of  some  one  idea  or  sentiment, 
some  cohesive  principle,  which  would 
bind  us  together  and  bring  forth  truly 


great,  national  and  nnselfish  elements 
in  our  character.     The  fire  of   some 
higher  love,  to  fuse  us  in  one,  and  to* 
burn  up  every  miserable  and  separating- 
obstacle,  is  what  we  want.     We  need 
something  to  arouse  the  brother-heart, 
to  refine  the  gross  earthliness,  to  lift  us- 
above  the  material  view  of  things.    We 
are  vainly  seeking  national  unity  and 
greatness  in  the  pathway  of  self-inter* 
est.     It  is  the  striving  of  material  mo- 
tives, and  in  this  low  way  we  shall 
never  find  the  path  to  national  great- 
ness, but  for  this  there  must  be  union 
alone  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  in 
their  devotion  to  some  one  divine  idea. 
But  have  we  no  national  idea  to  keep> 
ns  alive  and  bind  us  together— East  and 
West,  North  and  South?    Surely  we- 
have,  if  we  will  not  heap  mountains  of 
earth  upon  it  and  extinguish  it;  and  if 
our  preachers  and  men  of  faith  will  bo 
true  to  themselves  and  the  truth  they 
advocate.    It  is  the  idea  of  humanity — 
of  carrying  up  our  own  and  the  com- 
mon humanity  to  its  highest  level  of 
perfect  manhood — of  a  manhood  which 
can  only  be  found  and  perfected  in 
Christ.    Men  are  united  and  made  com- 
plete not  only  because  they  are  created 
one  in  nature,  but  because  they  are  one 
in  Christ,  the  common  and  divine  Head 
of  humanity. 

There  is  a  character  drawn  in  very 
vivid   lines    by  one    of  our   own  his- 
torians— the  character  of  William,  the 
father  of  the  Dutch  Bepublic.      Was  ' 
ever  a  nation  more  prostrated  and  sub- 
merged  under  the  deep  waters  of  every 
imaginable  woe  than  was  his  nation? 
But  how  cheerful  was  his  trust  in  a 
higher  idea,  even  after  that  great  blow — 
the  fall  of  Haarlem  !    **  But  as,  notwith- 
standing our  efforts,**  he  wrote,  "  it  has 
pleased  God  Almighty  to  dispose   of 
Haarlem  according  to  His  divine  will, 
shall  we,  therefore,  deny  and  deride  His 
holy  Word  ?    Has  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Lord  thereby  grown  weaker  ?    Has  His 
Church, therefore, come  to  nought  ?  You 
ask  if  I  have  entered  into  a  firm  treaty 
with  any  great  king  or  potentate — to* 
which  I  answer,  that  before  I  ever  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Chris- 
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tians  in  these  proYinoefi,  I  had  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  the  King  of 
kings,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
all  who  pnt  their  trnRt  in  Him  shall  be 
saved  by  His  Almighty  hand.*'  Let 
Christian  preachers    breathe  the  same 


higher  trust  into  the  pnblio  opinion  of 
this  country*  and  awaken  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  unity  for  the  deveiopment  of 
a  perfect  humanity  here,  in  this  free 
land,  making  first  America  and  then 
the  world  truly  Christian. 


^•» 


FASTOBAL  THEOLOa?. 
CoNDUcnro  by  Pbof.  Willllm  0.  Wilkinson,  D.D. 


HOW  THS  PASTOB  MAT  HELP  THE  LSADEB 
OF  THE  PBATEB-MEBTINa. 

EvBBY  good  act  of  pastorship  tends 
to  help  the  pastor  in  his  lead  of  the 
prayer-meeting.  To  be  a  good  leader  of 
the  prayer-meeting  yon  need  to  be  loved 
by  your  people.  You  may  expound 
Scripture  to  them  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess, you  may  give  them  a  lecture  to 
which  they  will  listen  with  some  inter- 
est, but  yon  canDoteffectively^ead  them 
in  a  communion  of  social  prayer  and 
conference  unless  they  love  you.  And 
there  is  nothing  like  being  a  good  pas- 
tor to  them  to  make  them  love  you. 

Besides  this,  active  pastorship  equips 
you  with  fresh  information  about  the 
current  state  of  your  people,  as  indi- 
Tiduals  or  as  families,  that  will  enable 
you  to  import  perpetually  new  interest 
into  the  prayer-meeting.  Sometimes  in- 
cidents will  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
week's  pastoral  experience  which  it 
will  be  proper  for  yon,  with  the  needed 
reserve,  to  recount  to  the  church.  But 
always,  at  any  rate,  your  heart  will  be 
affected  in  a  way  that  will  report  itself 
profitably  in  the  somewhat  modified 
%<mit  of  yonr  remarks  and  of  your  pray- 
ers. You  will  be  more  effectively  in 
touch  with  your  people,  and  your  peo- 
ple will  feel  this,  even  if  they  do  not 
know  it.  There  are,  it  will  thus  be  seen, 
valid  reasons  why  no  one  else  can  pos- 
sibly be  so  good  a  leader  of  the  prayer- 
meeting  as  is  the  pastor,  if  he  is  a  true 
pastor. 

But  we  have  one  or  two  specific  prac^ 
tical  suggestions  to  submit,  as  to  how 
you  may  by  pastorship  make  the  prayer- 
meeting  better.  Let  it  on  frequent 
occasions  become  a  distinct  point  of 
aim  and  effort  with  yon,  in  a  pastoral 
eall,  to  do  something  for  the  prayer- 


meeting.  For  instance,  seek  out  some 
member  of  the  church  whom  you  may 
have  observed  to  be  an  absentee  at  the 
prayer-meeting,  and.  without  permitting 
snch  an  object  on  yonr  part  to  become 
too  obtrusively  apparent,  manage  some- 
how to  secure  his  attendance  on  the  next 
occasion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  wisest  not 
to  betray  any  consciousness  that  the 
person  in  question  has  been  intermit- 
ting his  attendance.  Yon  may  even 
frankly  ask  him  to  present  at  the  next 
meeting  some  thought  or  some  state- 
ment of  fact  that  yon  and  he  have  now 
been  making  a  topic  of  conversation. 
Or,  if  he  is  a  singer,  it  will  be  easy  to  call 
up,  or  to  lead  him  to  call  np,  some 
hymn,  dear  to  you  or  to  him  through 
old  association,  or  through  special  con- 
geniality and  personal  taste,  which  hap- 
pens not  to  have  been  sung  recently  in 
the  meeting.  "  Let  us  sing  that  hymn 
at  our  next  prayer-meeting,"  you  say. 
You  add,  *<  May  I  rely  on  you  to  start 
it?  And  will  yon  name  it  yourself  for 
singing?  That  will  give  it  a  certain 
added  interest  beforehand.  The  meet- 
ing needs  these  little  impulses  of  change 
and  novelty  to  keep  up  its  life." 

Another  appropriate  proposal  might 
be  to  say:  "  We  are  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  family  worship  at  our  next  prayer- 
meeting.  Becall,  between  now  and  then, 
your  own  past  experience,  perhaps  that 
of  your  childhood  under  yonr  father's 
roof,  and  draw  from  it  some  reminis- 
cence illustrative  of  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  honsehold  worship,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  interest  of  the  evening. 
May  I  expect  that  yon  will  do  this  ?'* 
Secure,  if  you  can,  a  promise  to  the  de- 
sired purport. 

Of  course,  these  are  mere  suggestive 
hints  of  what  the  pastor,  as  it  were  in- 
cidentally, in  the  ^to^^^^  ^1  ^av^N^-^"***- 
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toaohed  npon  by  our  great  writers,  al- 
iboogh  the  limitations  of  the  power  of 
the  will  itself  has  been  a  matter  of 
Tolnminons  speculatioo. 

Bat  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
that  the  Tolitional  powers  need  as  wise, 
deliberate  and  persistent  training  as 
do  the  cognitive,  or  emotionaL  The 
brightest  intellects  often  flash  uselessly, 
and  bum  themselves  out.  for  lack  of 
government  by  the  trained  wilL  Per- 
sons possessed  of  finest  tastes  and  holi- 
est passions  find  their  virtues  and  graces 
frayed  and  worn  out  by  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  life,  when  they  might 
have  been  retained,  had  they  learned 
the  art  of  self-restraint  and  self-direo- 
tion.  Dr.  Mandsley  calls  the  will  **  the 
eulminating  effort  of  mental  develop- 
ment, the  final  blossom  of  human  gen- 
eration." It  is,  indeed,  the  royal  ele- 
ment in  the  kingdom  of  man's  souL  It 
holds  the  sceptre;  whether  it  holds  it 
with  a  weak  or  strong  hand,  ruling 
worthily  or  leaving  the  soal  to  the  an- 
archy of  its  own  caprices  and  to  be  the 
prey  of  outward  evils,  it  reigns  after  its 
foshion.  Free  agency,  the  ability  to 
hold  one*8  self  to  that  character  and  di- 
rect one's  life  on  that  line  which  meets 
the  approval  of  the  judgment  and  con- 
science, is  the  chief  vestige  of  the  di- 
vine that  is  left  in  our  munhood;  if,  in- 
deed, it  will  be  still  left  in  all— for 
many  have  lost  the  self-determining 
power  through  neglect  to  preserve  it. 

The  necessity  of  systematic  educa- 
tion of  the  volitional  powers  is  stated 
very  strougly  by  Maudsley:  *'  A  man 
can  no  more  will  than  he  can  speak 
witbont  having  learned  to  do  so,  nor 
can  he  be  taught  volition  any  more  than 
he  can  be  taught  speech  witbout  prac- 
tice." We,  therefore,  could  not  err  if 
we  advocated  the  introduction  into  our 
secular  schools  of  special  lessons  and 
exercises  for  pure  volitional  culture. 
But  tbe  pulpit,  which  teaches  teachers, 
parents,  and  the  young,  Nhould  be  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  this 
sort  of  training.  We  need  offer  no 
apology  for  devoting  this  article  to  the 
subject,  which  we  shall  treat  simply  in 
the  way  of  illustration. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  de- 
velopment of  will-power  in  little  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  a  fail  endowment  at 
birth,  bat  seems  to  oome  up  as  a 
plant  under  the  increased  shining  of 
the  reafton.  At  first,  the  infant  has  no 
control  of  its  bodily  motions.  Feet 
and  arms  are  thrown  about  as  if  spas- 
modically, or,  to  borrow  an  expression 
from  the  Biologist,  as  if  only  the  "au- 
tomiitic  nerve-arcs,**  and  not  the  **  infln- 
enoial  ares  **  were  being  acted  upon,  as 
in  the  esse  of  a  brainless  frog  or 
pigeon.  But  soon  the  child  recognizes 
his  power  over  his  limbs,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  controlling  them.  His  soul 
feels  its  independence,  and  he  tries  to 
exercise  it.  just  as  when  the  pilot  pats 
his  hand  upon  the  wheel  of  the  vessel 
that  is  being  twisted  about  by  currents 
and  winds.  In  the  first  few  months 
the  infant's  will  is  mainly  inflnenced 
by  mere  desire — some  want,  caprice,  or 
passion.  A  little  later  we  observe  the 
conflict  between  mere  momentary  de- 
sire and  some  farther-sighted  purpose. 
The  child  learns  to  subject  a  lesser  to  a 
greater  good.  But  it  requires  eflbrt 
and  practice  to  keep  this  will-grip  on 
the  momentary  impulse,  just  as  it  re- 
quires exercise  to  toughen  the  muscles 
by  which  we  hold  with  the  hands. 

Now,  in  these  early  days,  the  young 
will  can  be  helped  by  judicious  counsel 
and  encouragement.  The  foundation  of 
strong  manhood  bos  often  been  laid  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  nursery  government 
in  stimulating  tbe  child  to  intelligent 
self-control.  Children  of  strong  im- 
pulsiveness, as  we  say,  •*  given  to  tan- 
trums," are  enabled  by  judicious  help 
of  word  and  example  to  overcome  all  such 
tendencies.  We  have  seen  a  four-year- 
old  boy  in  the  full  burst  of  passion,  but 
at  a  glance  of  his  mother  he  would  goby 
himself,  bite  bis  lip  to  keep  back  tbe 
angry  expression,  stamp  his  foot,  not  in 
venting  rage,  but  as  if  in  the  attempt  to 
shake  it  out  at  his  heels,  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  return  placid  and  happy  with 
tbe  consciousness  of  victory.  Tbe  entire 
manhood  of  that  person  will  be  different 
from  what  it  would  become  without  that 
judicious  tuition  of  tbe  will. 
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It  is  remarkable  how  soon  a  youth 
<ian  acquire  the  control  of  his  entire 
mind,  his  thoughts  as  well  as  his  feel- 
ings. Nothing,  for  example,  is  so  divert- 
ing to  the  mind  as  some  anticipated  pain* 
While  waiting  for  it  most  persons  can  do 
nothing  but  think  about  it:  nerves, 
will,  attention,  are  all  "rattled*'  by  the 
prospect.  A  little  fellow  was  anticipat- 
ing the  tortures  of  having  some  teeth 
extracted,  but  he  went  cheerfully 
through  all  the  hours  of  waiting,  and 
without  a  tremor  took  his  place  in  the 
•dentist's  chair.  When  others  expressed 
their  surprise  at  his  courage,  the  little 
hero  explained  it  thus:  *'  You  see,  I  just 
didn't  think  about  it  all  day,  nor  even 
while  I  was  going  there — for  what's  the 
use  ?  It  was  going  to  take  only  a  second 
or  two;  they'd  come  out  in  a  jiffy  when 
<loctor  got  his  tool  on  them.  So  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  wouldn't  think  about  it 
until  I  felt  the  pincers  pull— and  I 
didn't."  If  that  boy  can  always  keep 
the  will-grip  so  tight  upon  his  thoughts, 
he  will  pass  over  nine-tenths  of  the  ills 
of  life  without  being  distressed  about 
them,  since  the  bulk  of  those  ills  are  in 
the  imagination,  which  either  antici- 
jMites  them  as  coming,  or  lives  them 
over  and  over  again  when  past. 

What  a  prominent  part  the  will  takes 
in  the  process  of  ordinary  education  I 
The  first  problem  that  presents  itself  to 
2k  teacher  is  not  that  of  collecting  infor- 
mation with  which  to  stock  the  mind 
of  the  pupil,  but  rather  how  to  bring 
ihe  pupil's  mind  to  that  habit  of  pa- 
tient and  steady  looking  at  truth  which 
will  impress  it  upon  the  memory.  Ap- 
plication, attention,  concentration  of 
thought,  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  will.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  the  teacher  may  excite  the 
ohild's  will  to  hold  the  thought  upon  a 
lesson:  (1)  By  exciting  the  desire;  by 
making  the  study  entertaining  through 
pictures,  stories,  or  an  animated  man- 
ner, which  engages  the  attention.  This  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  the  kinder- 
garten method.  It  yields  immediate  re- 
sults in  enabling  the  teacher  to  fix  the 
lesson  upon  the  memory,  a  plate  sensi- 
tized, as  it  were,  by  the  awakened  inter- 


est. But  education,  through  entertain- 
ment, cannot  be  thorough  ;  it  does  not 
train  the  pupil  to  apply  his  own  mind. 
In  after-life  he  will  have  to  study  topics 
and  solve  problems  which  do  not  appeal 
to  his  taste,  but  are  forced  upon  him 
by  some  necessity.  He  must  be  taught 
(2),  if  he  is  to  be  trained  for  useful 
thinking,  to  direct  his  thoughts  with  as 
little  regard  for  the  fascination  of  the 
subjects  as  a  gunner  has  for  the  beauty 
of  the  object  upon  which  he  trains  his 
battery,  or  a  mariner  has  for  the  sheen 
of  the  water  he  cleaves  with  his  prow. 

All  real  educators  recognize  this.  All 
true  scholars,  whatever  may  be  their 
genius,  will  confess  that  they  drive  the 
cognitive  and  reasoning  faculties  by 
force  of  will,  very  much  as  a  wood-turner 
or  a  potter  turns  his  lathe.  Fichte 
when  a  lad,  showed  some  of  that  self- 
knowledge  which  afterward  made  him 
a  great  philosopher.  He  was  intensely 
interested  in  a  certain  novel,  but  flung 
it  away  half  read,  because  he  felt  it  was 
mastering  him,  engrossing  his  imagina- 
tion; that  to  be  a  strong  and  independ- 
ent thinker  one  must  select  his  line  of 
thinking  because  of  its  utility.  This 
strong  quality  of  will  had  almost  as 
much  to  do  with  his  greatness  as  had 
the  fine  quality  of  his  genius.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  accustomed  to  approach  a 
subject  with  no  inclination,  but  dragged 
up  to  it  by  sheer  determination.  He 
held  his  thought  to  the  theme  with  as 
little  delight  as  if  he  were  holding  his 
face  to  a  grind-stone.  After  a  while  the 
friction  kindled  interest,  then  enthu- 
siasm. But  enthusiasm  was  easily  lost 
through  some  diversion,  and  regained 
only  by  effort.  Dickens  hated  to  begin 
a  new  novel,  and  went  to  his  work  as 
Xerxes'  soldiers  went  into  battle,  driven 
by  the  whips  of  their  officers;  but  once 
into  the  plot,  it  inflamed  him,  as  the 
battle-blood  made  heroes  of  the  Persian 
slaves. 

Some  of  the-  greatest  works  of  human 
genius  would  never  have  been  pro- 
duced had  not  some  necessity,  perhaps 
for  bread,  pressed  down  the  spring  of 
the  will.  Had  Goldsmith  been  a  man 
of  easy  fortune  he  wouldT^tQ\»>ci\:^\!kW^^5t 
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have  been  known  in  the  sphere  of  letters. 
Denn  Prideanx  wrote  his  famous  "  Gon- 
neotion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments "  as  a  relief  from  a  grief  which 
was  absorbing  his  mind  ;  he  forced  his 
thongbts  into  what  at  first  was  an  un- 
natural channel,  until  the  very  flow  of 
the  new  parsnit  came  to  delight  him. 
Dean  Stanley  wrote  the  last  volame  of 
the  "Jewish  Ohnrch"  under  spur  of 
resolution,  his  heart  buried  in  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  his  wife. 

We  find  that  the  will  is  the  main- 
spring of  success  in  all  professions, 
even  in  those  where  excellence  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inseparable  from  passion- 
ate delight  in  one's  pursuit.  The  orator, 
for  instance,  must  be  kindled  by  his 
subject,  and  be  en  rapport  with  his  au- 
dience. Until  his  soul  is  on  fire  he  can- 
not be  impressive.  Yet,  as  a  fact,  many 
of  the  foremost  orators  dislike  public- 
speaking.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to 
prepare  for  it.  The  fire  they  flash  in 
the  delivery  burned  painfully  when 
they  first  kindled  it  on  their  own  brains. 
Some  veteran  speakers  shrink  from 
standing  on  the  platform  .as  much  as 
the  school-miss  does  when  reading  her 
essay  on  graduation  day.  One  of  the 
foremost  preachers  confessed  that,  as  a 
young  man,  be  once  turned  back  from 
the  church  door  and  hid  himself  until 
the  congregntien,  tired  of  waiting  for 
him,  had  dinpersed.  Only  conscience, 
gripping  his  consecrated  will,  prevented 
his  deserting  the  ministry,  which  he 
afterward  adorned  with  the  brilliancy 
of  sacred  eloquence.  A  noted  surgeon 
once  remarked  to  the  writer  that  he  ab- 
horred the  details  of  his  own  profession. 
An  operation  sickened  him.  But, know- 
ing of  his  proficiency  in  anatomical 
science  and  skill  as  an  operator,  he  could 
not  conscientiously  refuse  to  serve  suf- 
fering humanity  in  this  way.  Tremen- 
dous will-power  as  well  as  surgical  skill 
guided  his  knife  steadily.  One  of  our 
best  generals  was  a  man  of  great  phys- 
ical timidity.  The  story  is  told  of  him 
that,  at  the  opening  of  a  certain  engage- 
ment, his  senior  officer  twitted  him 
npon  his  blanched  face.  He  replied, 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  scared,  and  if  yon  were 


half  so  frightened  as  I  am,  yon  would 
run.  But  I  have  oome  to  fight,  and  fight- 
IwilL"  After  the  battle  he  was  brevetted 
as  its  chief  hero.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
found  that,  as  a  rule,  our  greatest  war* 
riors  have  had  as  much  moral  heroism 
as  physical  courage,  and  that  the  sense 
of  duty,  acting  on  strong  wills,  made 
them  what  they  were.  They  who  used 
to  think  of  Grant  as  * '  the  batcher  **  will 
be  disabused  of  that  impression  as  they 
read  his  memoirs,  for  there  they  will 
discover  a  heart  great  in  its  kindliness, 
tender  almost  as  a  woman's,  and  hating 
war  as  a  trade.  Indeed,  the  secret  of 
Ghrant*s  success,  we  think,  lay  in  his 
tremendous  moral  daring^  even  more 
than  in  his  military  genius.  Having 
made  up  his  mind  that  a  movement  ought 
to  be  made,  having  computed  that  fewer 
would  be  slaughtered  in  a  series  of 
rapid  sanguine  engagements  than  would 
perish  in  the  long  run  by  what  would 
seem  a  more  humane  policy,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  command,  Forwardt 
It  is  said  that  Qen.  Jomini  was  as  able 
a  strategist  on  paper  as  Bonaparte.  By  an 
almost  intuitive  military  insight,  he 
oould  locate  coming  battles  from  noting 
apparently  insignificant  orders  and 
movements  of  his  general.  Had  he  been 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy  he  could  have 
anticipated  and,  with  sufficient  decision, 
have  prevented  many  of  Bonaparte's 
master-strokes.  But  he  lacked  that 
power  of  alert,  instantaneous  decision 
which  his  master  possessed.  With  Bona- 
parte, to  conceive  a  plan  was  to  start  its 
execution.  His  will  was  always  in  close 
conjunction  with  his  judgment,  like 
the  executive  officer  at  the  right  hand 
of  an  ancient  king. 

We  may  illustrate  the  dominant  power 
of  the  will  among  the  faculties  from 
every  department  of  business.  It  is 
well  for  a  young  man  to  select,  if  he 
can,  that  occupation  which  is  most  con- 
genial to  his  tastes,  for  his  love  for  the 
details  of  his  business  will  help  him  to- 
patience  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  But,  as  a 
rule,  our  successful  merchants  have  not 
had  their  choice  of  occupations.  Neces- 
sity,  or  early  opportunity  to  •*  turn  a 
penny,"  led  them  to  become  manufae- 
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tnrem,  traders,  bankers,  pork-packers, 
grain  speonlators,  or  railroad  men.  In- 
deed, the  will  is  the  hand  which  turns 
the  wheels  of  enterprise  everywhere. 
Civilization  is  the  prod  net  ground  out 
of  the  patient,  intelligent  purpose  of 
men ;  it  is  not  the  outflowering  of  their 
tastes  and  passions.  Society  would  go 
to  pieces  in  a  generation  were  it  not  for 
the  strong  wills  of  the  wisest  and  best 
laid  upon  the  helm  and  forcing  the  ship 
of  combaon  interests  oftentimes  across 
the  current  of  men's  common  propensi- 
ties. 

We  may  also  say  that  the  will  is  the 
main  factor  in  the  formation  of  moral 
character.  We  do  not  overlook  the  in- 
fluence of  refining  association,  or  of 
early  and  continued  instruction  in  the 
precepts  of  virtue.  But  it  would  be  easy 
to  disprove  the  Socratic  theory,  that  the 
vision  of  the  beauty  of  truth  and  virtue 
is  necessarily  refining.  We  have  not 
yet  learned  the  art  of  moral  photo- 
graphy, by  which  we  can  make  the  re- 
flection of  the  fair  picture  adhere  to  the 
sensitive  plate  of  the  soul.  The  in- 
struction of  Seneca  did  not  prevent  his 
pupil  Herefrom  becoming  the  meanest 
of  monarchs;  nor  did  tbe  sacred  asso- 
ciation of  a  Christian  home,  daily  con- 
verse with  his  father,  President  Burr, 
and  his  uncle,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
bleach  the  black  vidousness  and  treason 
from  the  nature  of  young  Aaron  Burr. 
Dickens  describes  a  man  who  had  such 
a  sense  of  the  meanness  of  getting  drunk 
that  he  hired  a  man  to  stone  him  home 
if  he  ever  found  him  in  an  **  uncertain 
condition"  upon  the  streets  ;  but  his 
abhorrence  of  the  vice  did  not  prevent 
his  getting  a  daily  pelting  for  its  indul- 
gence. How  Coleridge  hated  the  vice 
which  had  entangled  itself  about  his 
will,  like  the  serpents  about  the  strug- 
gling Laocoon  I  When  his  friend  Cottle 
begged  him  to  break  the  opium  habit, 
and  tried  to  encourage  him  to  the  en- 
deavor, he  replied,  "You  have  poured 
oil  into  the  raw  and  festering  wound  of 
an  old  friend's  conscience,  Cottle;  but  it 
is  oil  of  vitriol.  For  ten  years  the  anguish 
of  my  spirit  has  been  indescribable,  I 
have  prayed,  with  drops  of  agony  on  my 


brow.  .  .  .  But  there  is  no  hope.  .  .  • 
Conceive  a  spirit  in  hell,  employed  in 
tracing  out  for  others  the  road  to  that 
heaven  from  which  his  crimes  exclude 
him."  Coleridge  had  simply  lost  will- 
power. His  perception  for  virtue,  his 
passion  for  it  remained,  indeed  was  in- 
tensified by  his  experience  of  the  evil 
of  vice.  Yet  he  could  not  will  for  the 
virtue.  This  is  an  extreme  example, 
but  an  example,  nevertheless,  of  the 
great  law  that  character  is  under  the  im- 
press of  the  will.  Not  what  we  see,  not 
what  we  desire,  but  what  we  determine 
— that  we  are. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  degen- 
eration of  will-power. 

Many  are  conscious  of  such  an  impair- 
ment of  their  volitional  natures,  affect- 
ing their  power  of  self-control  gener- 
ally, or,  it  may  be,  only  in  special  di- 
rections. An  acquaintance  of  the  writer, 
of  intense  and  growing  enterprise  for 
business,  has  spoken  of  his  inability  to 
form  a  definite  resolution  for  religious 
duty.  He  confesses  that  he  never  saw 
religious  truth  so  vividly  as  now,  or  was 
so  convinced  of  every  man's  obligation 
to  live  in  absolute  service  of  his  Creator. 
He  could  preach  that  doctrine  enthusi- 
astically, but  when  he  proposes  to  bring 
his  own  life  into  such  thorough  conse- 
cration, it  seems  as  if  some  spell  seized 
him,  paralyzing  his  purpose.  A  sort  of 
moral  hypnotism  possesses  him,  and 
he  can  only  stare  at  religious  duty,  with- 
out moving  a  step  towards  it.  We  have 
known  others  to  complain  of  a  similar 
loss  of  ability  to  act  promptly  in  busi- 
ness where  they  saw  clearly  that  to  de- 
lay was  to  hazard  fortune.  The  moment 
has  come  for  a  man  to  change  his  in- 
vestment. To-morrow  will  be  too  late. 
Yet  he  leaves  the  street  and  goes  home 
from  sheer  volitional  inertia.  Schiller 
makes  his  drama  of  "  Wallenstein  "  turn 
upon  this  well-known  phenomenon  of 
the  partial  paralysis  of  the  will.  The 
great  general,  whose  celerity  in  hurling 
his  army  upon  the  enemy  matched  his 
skill  in  selecting  the  opportune  moment 
for  it.,  is  smitten  with  fatal  indecision.; 
He  knows  that  his  life  depends  upon 
his  prompt  afit\oiL^^^\.\x%  ^«5i5v'5X'\sivQ% 
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himself  to  act  He  taji,  ''There  ii 
time !"  wheo  eveiybodj  else  sees  the 
hazard  of  delay  : 

Gkitxbax.  lUiO,  pointiog  to  a  oon- 
janction  of  circumstaocee  which  woald 
once  have  aprang  Ihe  eoergiea  of  hie 
old  commander  : 

*'  Saixe.  Miao  the  boor 
Sre  it  slips  from  yoa .    .    . 
TloM  long  eoongh   for  wisdom,  though    too 

short, 
TIsr,  far  too  short  for  dontrt  and  ■eraple: 
This  is  that  moment. 

WAUJorsTBiir: 

The  time  has  not  yet  come. 

Qkmbsal  Tkbtbkt: 
IBk>  70a  say  always,  but  when  will  it  be  time  T 

Waixknstsik: 

Wben  I  shall  •«§  it 

Illo: 
Tonll  wait  upon  the  stars,  and  on  their  hours. 
Til  the  earthly  hoar  escapes  yon.  O  believe  me. 
In  year  own  bosom  are  your  destiny's  stars. 
Confidence  in  yoorselt  prompt  resolution. 
This  is  your  favoring  star." 

There  can  be  no  doabt  that  this  slug- 
gish operation  of  will  is  of  the  nature 
of  dioease.  Oftentimes  insanity  begins 
to  show  itself  in  saoh  a  symptom.  Fre- 
quently it  is  accompanied  by  physical 
signs.  It  was  noted  of  Coleridge  that 
as  hd  became  more  intellectually  capri- 
cious and  unreliable  in  doing  literary 
work,  bis  whole  fi>;ure  grew  *' flabby 
and  irresolnte,  expressive  of  weakness 
under  poRsibility  of  strength." 

L08H  of  will-power  is  not  unfrequently 
due  immediately  to  physical  causes,  to 
fiius  against  the  body.  Ihis  is  notor- 
iously so  in  the  cases  of  the  intemper- 
ate. It  was  Coleridge's  case.  The 
strong  excitation  of  the  nerves  by 
drink,  and  the  subsequent  torpor  of 
them,   shows    similar    results    on    the 


mental  side  of  onr  natnre.    Bibot  says: 
*'  Intoxication,  after  a  first  period  of 
saper-exciistion,  brings  about  a  notable 
impairment  of  the  wilL  The  indiTidnal 
is  more  or  leas  oonsciona  of  this:  other 
persons  see  it  more  distinctly.**    The 
slightest  lesion  of  the  frontal  oonvolu- 
tions  of  the  brain  may  lead  to  total  loss 
of  will-power.     With  this  fact  surgeons 
are   familiar.    What  changes  may  not 
be  made  in  the  brain  under  the  excita- 
tions of  a  single  debauch !  One  drunken 
bout  has  thus  been  the  ruin  of  many  a 
man  of  fairest  promise,  in  that  it  has 
originated  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
brain,  the  hurt  of  those  lobcs  which  are 
most  closely  associated  with  the  action 
of  the  will  upon  the  body.    But  the 
danger  is  not  solely  from  the  over-ex- 
citation of  the  debauch.     The  habitual 
use  of  liquors  in  small  quantities  will 
produce  similar  results.    Dr.  Maudsley 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the  moderate 
drinker,  *<  It  is  not  possible  for  you  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  weakening  the 
will."    Indulgence  in  the  lower  lusts* 
gormandizing,    sexual     intemperanoe, 
have  the  same  penalty.     And  the  loss 
of  will-power  is  not  confined  to  the  line 
of  the  sin,  but  becomes  general. 

But  space  prevents  onr  following  the 
subject.  We  would  like  to  note  the 
weakening  effect  upon  the  will  of 
various  intellectual  habits,  such  as  the 
use  of  the  imagination  in  novel-read- 
ing, day-dreaming,  and  the  like;  the 
similar  effect  of  dilatory  habits,  lack  of 
promptness,  etc. ;  the  rapid  strengthen- 
ingof  the  will  by  judicious  self-discip- 
line ;  and  to  suggest  rules  for  such  cul- 
ture. We  must,  however,  leave  these 
for  the  reader's  own  treatment. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

TEE  HISSI01TAB7  FIELD. 
Bt  Abthub  T.  Piebsom,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

area  of  about  700,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  nearly  as  large  as  Siam,  from 
six  to  eight  million.  Lassa — god-land— 
is  the  capital,  and  indeed  the  sacred 
metropoliK  of  all  countries  where  Budd- 
hism reigns,  as  Bome  is  the  capital  of 


Pabt  I. — Miscellaneous. 

THIBET. 

Thibet  especially  attracts  attention 
as  the  main  territory  where  as  yet  the 
gospel  has  no  foothold.  It  is  called  by 
the  natives  *'  Land  of  Bod,"  and  has  an 
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the  Papacy.  ** Mater  d  caput"  etc. 
TTeshoo-Loomboo  is  the  capital  of  the 
westeni  province,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Chinese  viceroy. 

The  coantry  is  hemmed  in  by  lofty 
xnonntain  ranges,  and  occupies  a  high 
plane,  being  elevated  from  10,000  to 
14,000  feet  above  sea-level;  and  within 
its  bounds  are  the  head-waters  of  the 
Indus.  Jumna,  Sutlej,  etc — in  fact,  most 
of  the  rivers  conspicuous  in  that  part 
of  the  continent.  In  climate,  vegetable 
and  mineral  products,  it  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  and  yet  exceptional  country. 
The  inhabitants  are  Mongols.  Poly- 
andry is  common,  and  one  woman  may 
marry  all  the  brothers  in  a  family  ! 

The  language  is  mainly  monosyllabic; 
the  alphabet,  phonetic;  it  reads  from 
left  to  right,  and  is  evidently  close  akin 
to  Sanscrit  and  Chinese,  and  ^as  an  ex- 
tensive literature,  mainly  religious. 

The  principal  interest  that  centres  in 
Thibet  is  connected  with  the  toorship  of 
the  Qrand  Lama,  to  whom  even  the  Chi- 
nese Government  pays  homage,  giving 
annually  a  sum  equal  to  that  paid  by 
Thibet  as  tribute  to  China.  Lamaism 
is  an  offshoot  of  Buddhism,  and  called 
by  Thibetans  **  Buddha's  Law."  Six  syl- 
lables — Aum  Ma-ni  pad-me  hum,  which  is 
isaid  to  mean,  '*  God  I  treasure  in  the 
lotus,  Amen  T  is  the  omnipotent  mystic 
formula,  or  cabalistic  sign,  which  is  at 
once  a  salutation  in  worship,  a  universal 
prayer,  and  a  charm  for  health  and  hap- 
piness. 

There  are  two  Lamas, of  equal  sanctity, 
who  consecrate  each  other;  both  bear 
the  title,  iJin-po-<«Ae ("great  reward"), 
but  Dalai- Lama  is  the  supreme  in  power 
and  has  his  shrine  at  Lassa.  According 
to  popular  notions,  the  Dalai-Lama  in- 
carnates liuddha-Sakyamuni,  and  is 
eternal  and  omniscient.  When  in  his 
official  dignity  he  sits  cross-legged  on 
five  splendid  cushions,  over  the  altar, 
robed  magnificently,  and,  except  that  he 
moves  his  hands  in  blessing,  is  as  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue.  Whatever  emanates 
from  him  or  is  touched  by  him  is  di- 
vinely potent.  He  is  the  supreme  head 
of  a  hierarchy  of  ten  grades,  embracing 
a  vast  number  of  lamas,  all  of  whom  are 


monks,  who  live  in  lamaseries.  The 
Lamaic  fanes  are  often  cruciform,  with 
three  gates  and  three  interior  divisions, 
somewhat  like  the  Hebrew  temple,  with 
an  inner  sanctuary.  Prayer-wheda  are 
everywhere  seen, which  turn  out  prayers 
and  save  indolent  worshippers  all  exer- 
tion. 

Bich  persons  about  to  die  call  for 
lama?,  who  make  a  hole  in  the  skull  and 
let  out  the  soul!  and  there  are  masses  for 
the  departed.  Just  now,  Thibet  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  negotiations  being  in 
progress  to  secure  entrance  to  this  her- 
mit nation  for  commerce  and  the  gospeL 

Past  IL 
Monthly  Bulletin. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  held  annual  meeting 
at  Des  Moines.  The  Foreign  Secretary, 
Bev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.D.,  presented  his 
report.  Four  missionaries  out  of  400 
have  died  during  the  past  year,  while 
four  veterans,  with  an  average  term  of 
service  of  forty-six  years,  have  retired. 
Bummary:  Number  of  missions,  22;  of 
stations,85;  of  out-stations, 8, 810.  Whole 
number  of  laborers  sent  from  this 
country, 434;  of  laborers  connected  with 
missions,  2,398  ;  of  pupils  in  mission 
schools,  39,877.  Treasurer  Langdon  S. 
Ward  gave,  as  the  cost  of  missions  for 
the  past  year,  $620,640.50;  of  agencies, 
$9,533.82;  of  publications.  $5,255.69;  of 
administration,  $22,855.60.  Total  ex- 
penditures, $658,285.71  ;  total  receipts 
for  the  year,  $659,667.20.  As  to  the 
matter  in  controversy,  us  to  candidates 
for  the  Foreign  field,  **  the  Board  rec- 
ommends to  the  Prudential  Committee 
to  consider  in  difficult  cases,  turning 
upon  the  doctrinal  views  of  candidates 
for  missionary  service,  the  expediency 
of  calling  a  council  of  the  churches,  to 
be  constituted  in  some  manner  which 
may  be  determined  by  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  to  pass  upon 
the  theological  soundness  of  the  candi- 
date, and  the  committee  is  instructed 
to  report  on  this  matter  to  the  Board  at 
the  next  annual  meeting." 

Afbica  — The  Baptist  Mission,  on  the 
Congo,  has  met  with  serious  loss  by  the 
burning  of  Arthington  Station  at  Stanley 
Pool.   Stores  of  food,  per%Qnftl^x.<i^^««^qv^ 
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of  missionaries,  and  varions  snpplies 
were  consumed  to  the  amonnt  of  $15,000. 
But  tbe  people  listen  with  joy  to  the 
gospel  and  the  schools  prosper. 

China. — The  houses  and  hospital  of 
the  M.  E.  Mission  at  Chung  King  were 
destroyed,  in  the  province  of  Tze  Cbtien. 
It  is  said  that,  on  the  day  of  the  dragon 
boat  festival,  an  attack  was  made,  but 
did  not  proceed  to  extremities.  Ao- 
oounts  of  outrages  against  the  Chinese 
in  this  country  seem  to  have  kindled  the 
fire  that  is  raging  in  China,  provoking 
retaliation.— The  Director  of  Catholic 
Missions  has  been  informed  that  700 
Christians  have  been  massacred  at  Tan- 
hoa,  Tonquin;  also,  that  thirty  villages 
in  that  district  have  been  burned  and 
9,000  inhabitants  are  starving.— Sir 
Butherford  Aicock  writes  touching  the 
important  question  now  agitating 
France,  China,  and  the  Vatican: 
**  Chinese  hatred  of  Christian  missions 
and  missionaries  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
for  centuries  the  Boman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries in  China  have  relied  upon  the 
political  power  of  France  instead  of 
upon  the  Spirit  of  Qod;  persistently  in- 
terfering with  Chinese  politics,  they 
have  used  the  armies  and  fleets  of 
France  to  extort  sites  for  churches, 
land,  etc.  We  cannot  expect  the 
Chinese  to  distinguish  between  Boman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries, 
especially  since  English  policy  in  China 
has  been  as  wicked  as  the  policy  of 
France.  There  is  nothing  more  nefari- 
ous in  modem  history  than  the  '  opium 
wars.'" — It  is  said  the  Pope  will  not 
send  an  envoy  to  Pekin,  having  received 
from  M.  de  Freycinet  an  Miiimaium  to 
the  effect  that  the  carrying  of  it  out 
would  be  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  Ambassador  from  the  Vati- 
can, the  abolition  of  the  Concordat,  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
France,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
grant  of  50,000,000  francs  a  year  to  the 
Catholic  religion.— The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  $10,000  to  the  Can- 
ada Presbyterian  Mission  at  Formosa 
for  property  destroyed  in  the  Franco- 
Chinese  war. 

India. — At  Hoshiarpur  the  Moham- 


medans attacked  the  Hindoo  quarters 
and  wrecked  all  tbe  buildings.  Several 
casualties  are  reported.  The  riot  was 
suppressed  by  troops. — ^Tbe  Moham- 
medans and  Hindoos  of  Delhi  have 
fallen  out,  riots  have  ensued,  and  three 
men  were  killed.  The  immediate 
cause  was  the  profaning  of  the  Great 
Mosque  by  a  Hindoo  sectarian  leader, 
who  tied  a  small  pig  in  a  painful  pos- 
ture within  the  sacred  edifice,  so  that 
it  squealed  with  all  its  might.  This 
enraged  the  Mohammedans,  and  they 
assaulted  the  Hindoos.  It  is  said  that 
at  Bombay  a  society  has  been  organised 
to  propagate  hostility  to  Mohammedan- 
ism and  to  inculcate  knowledge  of  tbe 
true  Hindoo  religion.  Hitherto,  Mo- 
hammedans and  Hindoos  have  joined  to 
persecute  Christian  converts.  —  The 
Bev.  Dr.  Thobum,  of  the  Methodist 
Mission  in  India,  soon  after  landing 
in  this  country,  called  for  twenty-five 
missionaries  for  that  field.  Within 
thirty  days  forty-five  men  had  offered 
to  go. 

Italy.— In  the  Synod  of  the  Walden- 
sian  Church,  in  Sept.,  it  was  resolved 
to  unite  with  th^  Free  Italian  Church. 
Of  the  seventy  members,  sixty-seven 
voted  in  favor. 

Japan.— Bev.  Geo.  Wm.  Knox,  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Mission,  is  to  become  the 
teacher  of  Ethics  and  Metaphysics  in 
the  Government  University  at  Tokio 
daring  the  absence  of  Prof.  Fenellosa. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  two  Harvard 
graduates,  and  is  reported  to  have  be- 
come a  Buddhist.  Mr.  Knox  will  have 
opportunity  to  inculcate  some  views 
that  will  be  quite  new  to  his  pupils. 

Jews.- In  one  way  or  another,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  writer,  as  many  as  1,500 
Jews  leave  the  Synagogue  for  the  Church 
of  Christ  every  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  3,000  converts  from  Juda- 
ism in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
more  than  100  of  them  ordained  clergy- 
men; in  London  (Trinity  Sunday)  five 
more  were  ordained.  Babbi  Zadoc- 
Kohn.  of  Paris,  thinks  that  Judaism  as 
a  religion  is  on  the  wane.  Sooner  or 
Inter  tbe  Jews  will  merge  with  the  popu- 
lations among  which  they  dwelL   "  This 
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admission/'  fuiys  the  Grand  Babbi,  '*  is 
painful  to  me;  but  the  fact  is  undeni- 
able."—The  influx  of  Jews  from  Bou- 
mania  and  Bussia  into  Jerusalem  con- 
tinues. Judging  from  Jewish  emigra- 
tion to  Palestine  during  the  last  four 
jears,  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land  is  happening  before  oar  eyes. 
The  flnanoial  power  they  wield  in  this 
country  and  England  is  well  known. 
M.  Drumont  states  that  they  control 
the  railways  and  banks  of  France,  and, 
with  a  single  exception,  all  the  great 
journals  of  Paris.  The  secret  of  the 
late  Tonqnin  war  that  cost  France 
$150,000,000,  is  said  to  be  that  the  trade 
of  that  country  had  been  farmed  out  to 
a  Jewish  syndicate. 

KoBEA.  —  Cholera  is  still  raging 
^ercely.  The  scourge  has  more  than 
decimated  the  capital,  where,  out  of 
a  population  of  200,000,  the  death-rate 
is  a  thousand  per  day.  About  as  many 
Koreans  as  there  are  people  in  the 
State  of  California  have  been  swept 
away  already,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
where  the  plague  will  stop.  The  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  give  over  the  task 
of  burying  their  dead,  and  the  city  is 
threatened  with  positive  extinction. 
In  the  Korean  Mission  of  the  Scottish 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  North- 
ern Korea,  a  hundred  men  and  boys 
have  been  baptized,  and  the  work  is 
Tapidly  spreading. 

Mxxxco.— Bev.  Hubert  W.  Brown  re- 


ports increasing  fraternal  unity  among 
different  Protestant  Missions,  proposi- 
tions for  co-operation,  mutual  discus- 
sion of  matters  of  common  interest,  etc 
This  is  one  of  many  simultaneous  move- 
ments, which  show  the  substantial  unity 
of  all  evangelical  disciples. 

Bussia. — A  horrible  religions  sect 
develops,  whose  chief  doctrine  is,  that 
it  is  a  sin  to  let  men  suffer,  and  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  strangle  the  sick.  A 
man  in  blood-red  garments  was  de- 
tected by  a  peasant  when  about  to  suf- 
focate his  wife  with  a  pillow  ;  and 
shortly  after  forty-two  of  the  sect  were 
arrested. 

Sum.— The  King  of  Siam  has  sent  to 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Dean  a  gold  medal  issued 
in  commemoration  of  his  prosperous 
and  peaceful  reign,  and  assures  him 
that  of  all  the  missionaries  he  holds 
him  "never  to  his  favor,"  since  he  has 
been  the  longest  in  his  kingdom. 

Spain. — The  number  of  Protestant 
congregations  is  stated  by  Dr.  Schaff 
to  be  over  sixty,  exclusive  of  small 
preaching  stations;  and  the  number  of 
Spanish  Protestants  about  12,000;  two 
Protestant  book-stores,  one  in  Madrid 
and  one  in  Barcelona;  and  four  evan- 
gelical periodicals. 

Sybia. — News  just  reaches  us  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Bev.  Qerald  F.  Dale 
and  his  second  daughter —particulars 
not  known.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Presbyterian  Mission. 


FBSACHEBS  EZ0HAK9IN9  VZSWS. 


Cholr-Slnging  a  Xoaas  of  (hace. 

We  are  asked  if,  in  our  estimate, choir- 
singing,  in  which  the  people  cannot  take 
part,  is  any  real  help  to  the  worshipper. 

Undoubtedly  some  choir-singing  is 
simply  an  abomination  :whenever  the  ar- 
tistic effort  takes  the  place  of  real  spirit- 
ual expression.  But  that  the  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary  cannot  be  limited 
to  the  range  of  the  people's  voices  is 
evident.  Some  congregations  either 
cannot  or  will  not  sing.  We  recently 
attended  the  services  of  a  brother  who 
calls  the  choir,  "  Nehushtan,  a  piece  of 
brass,"  and  he  has  made  away  with  his 
as  Hezekiah  did  with  that  old  relic 


Instead  of  a  choir,  we  heard  a  thundering 
organ  and  a  screeching  cornet,  but  no 
congregational  singing  to  speak  of.  We 
longed  for  four  voices,  or  better,  forty, 
trained  to  render  the  sentiment  of  the 
hymns,  and  lead  the  people  to  join,  if 
possible,  with  their  voices;  but,  if  not, 
then,  with  their  souls,  to  follow  the  sing- 
ing with  reverent  appreciation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Psalmody 
of  the  old  Jewish  Church  was  not  all 
congregational.  The  very  structure  of 
the  Psalms  shows  that  they  were  ar- 
ranged for  select  voices,  often  recita- 
tive, frequently  responsive.  S<iint 
Augustine  tells  us  of  the  spiritual  en«> 
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joyment  he  had  in  lifiiening  to  a  sweet 
Toioe  in  the  Cathedral  sioging  the 
praises  of  the  Bedeemer.  Many  con- 
TersioQS  have  been  due,  under  God,  to 
the  Bonlfal  rendering  of  saored  hymns. 
The  late  Dr.  John  Breckinridge  ascribed 
his  first  strong  religious  impression  to 
his  hearing  a  person  sing  the  fkmiliar 
words,  <*  Awaked  by  Sinai*s  awful 
sounds."  Mr.  Sankey's  yoioe  has  been 
largely  supplementary  to  that  of  Mr. 
Moody  in  calling  souls.  A  venerable 
clergyman  once  said,  **I  would  give  a 
thousand    dollars  to  be  able  to  sing 

'Bock  of  Ages,'  as  Mr. rendered 

it  on  Sunday;  but  not  being  able 
to  sing,  I  was  exceedingly  grateful  to 
be  permitted  to  hear  another  sing  it 
for  me.  Those  words  stir  sentiments  • 
which  seem  to  die  still-born  in  my  soul 
for  lack  of  expression.  The  singer 
quickened  these,  and  gave  me  also  new 
impressions,  by  his  eloquent  interpre- 
tation." Some  persons  who  cannot 
sing  really  worship  by  playing  the 
tunes  associated  with  sacred  words 
upon  an  instrument,  their  souls  fol- 
lowing the  thoughts  awakened.  Why 
should  not  those  who  can  neither  sing 
nor  play  use  another's  voice  as  their  in- 
strument? One  of  the  most  effective 
exercises  we  ever  heard  at  a  song-ser- 
vice was  the  reading  of  one  of  Paul 
Gerhardt's  hymns  by  the  pastor,  fol- 
lowed by  an  organ  and  violoncello  re- 
prod  uction  of  the  original  music  to 
which  Gerhardt  was  accustomed  to  set 
the  words.  David's  soul  was  doubt- 
less kept  on  wing  in  the  pauses  of  the 
words  by  the  notes  of  his  harp. 

Whether  choir  music  is  helpful  or 
not  depends  entirely  upon  its  being 
soulful.  It  should  be  so  simple  as  never 
to  divert  from,  but  always  to  attract, 
the  attention  to  the  sentiment.  The 
harmony  between  voice  and  mind  is 
the  essential  thing  in  singing,  as  it  is 
in  pulpit  elocution.  In  heaven  we 
shall  probably  all  siug  well,  for  we 
shall  have  spiritual  bodies— i.e.,  bodies 
in  every  way  fitted  to  express  the  spirit 
in  its  deepest  and  highest,  its  most 
delicate  and  most  thrilling,  emotions. 

J.  M.  L.      ' 


"Tho  Vaoatlon  Sea&dal"  AgabL 

I  am  entitled  to  take  an  apostolic  satis- 
faction in  the  earnest  attention  that  has 
been  given  in  all  quarters  to  my  hum- 
ble eftsay  on  Ministers*  Vacations.  "  For 
behold  this  self-same  thing,  what  care- 
fulness it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what 
clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indig- 
nation ! "  And  if  the  disclaimers  which 
have  appeared  shall  l-e  multiplied  from 
all  quarters  until  it  is  made  plain  that 
the  multitude  of  instances  that  have 
been  brougl^t  to  my  observation  are  all 
of  them  exceptional,  how  gladly  will  I 
add,  '*  iu  all  things  ye  have  approved 
yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this  matter  I** 
Of  course,  no  one  man's  personal 
knowledge  covers  the  whole  field,  and 
mine  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
Northern  and  Eastern  dties.  Bat, 
considering  that  the  first  instanoe  that 
arrested  my  attention,  and  one  of  the 
most  shameful  that  I  have  known,  oc- 
curred in  an  extreme  South-western 
city,  I  can  hardly  charge  myself  with 
a  grave  defect  either  of  logic  or  of 
charity  in  concluding  that  the  abuse 
was  not  a  local  one. 

It  happens  now,  by  a  curious  coind* 
dence,  that  I  am  given  an  opportunity, 
for  a  time,  of  personal  acqaainUmce 
among  Southern  pastors  and  churches 
in  the  very  position  formerly  held  by 
the  brother  whose  friendly  protest 
comes  from  Salem,  Ya.,  and  the  record 
of  whose  pastoral  fidelity  and  devotion 
remains  behind  him  here.  I  am  happy 
to  sey,  that  my  brief  first  impressions 
(take  them  for  what  they  are  worth)  go  ta 
confirm  Mr.  Gordon's  representations. 

I  am  not  sorry  to  find  that  the  com- 
parison which  I  have  drawn  between 
the  Boman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
clergy,  at  this  point,  has  stirred  the 
pure  minds  of  my  brethren.  As  Moses 
saitb,  •*  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy 
by  them  that  are  no  people,  and  by  a 
foolish  nation  will  I  anger  you."  I  find, 
in  consulting  my  eye-witness,  that  I 
had  understated  the  contrast  in  that 
South-western  city  of  which  I  speak.  It 
was  jlue  black  crosses,  not  three,  erected 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  in  honor  of 
priests  fallen  on  the  field  during  tha 
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pestilenoe,  on  which  their  Protestant 
brethren,  returning,  with  the  first  frost, 
from  their  various  retreats,  had  the 
privilege  of  looking,  and  meditating, 
in  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  first  disci- 
ples, "to  what  purpose  is  this  waste?" 
I  think  I  owe  your  readers  a  word  on 
that  theological  point  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  parry  the  force  of  this  con- 
trast. **  It  would  be  monstrous  cruel- 
ty,*'we  are  told,  "for  Borne  to  leave 
her  people  without  pastors.  But  intel- 
ligent Protestants  know  that,  except  as 
a  matter  of  personal  comfort,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  the  true  Christian,  sick 
or  dying,  whether  he  has  the  servitsesof 
a  minister  or  not."  There  is  not  really 
any  such  wide  difference  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Protestant  theology,  at  • 
this  point,  as  is  often  supposed.  The 
Boman  Church,  while  holding  that  bap- 
tism is  necessary  to  salvation,  holds 
also  that  he  who  wishes  for  baptism  %s 
*'  baptized  in  iutention,"  though  there 
be  none  present  to  confer  it;  and  it 
conditions  the  grace  of  the  sacraments, 
generally,  on  the  reception  of  them,**or 
the  desire  for  them. "  I  could  give 
volume  and  page  of  authorities  for  this 
statement  if  I  had  my  books  at  hand. 
How  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doc- 
trine ex  opere  operato  is  not  my  affiiir. 
Another  point  on  which  the  Catholic 
priest  and  the  intelligent  Protestant 
may  well  agree,  is,  that  men  and  women 
in  the  midst  of  sickness  and  peril  are 
more  likely  to  he  true  Christians,  living 
or  dying,  for  having  Christ's  gospel  and 
Church  represented  among  them  by  His 
fsuthful  ministers;  and,  further,  that  if 
they  see  this  ministry  fulfilled  by  the 
priest,  while  the  minister  is  taking  good 
care  of  himself  at  a  '*  health-resort,"  it 
will  be  no  strange  thing  if  their  true 
Christianity  takes  the  form  of  adhesion 
to  the  priest's  communion  rather  than 
the  minister's. 

LSONABD  WOOLSSY  BaGON. 

Suvannc^f  Go, 


"  A  Dissatisfied  Preacher." 

Have  just  read  your  note  to  *' A  Dis- 
satisfied Preacher,"  Oct.,  p.  369.  It 
suggests  the  following  fable  : 


During  a  summer's  afternoon,  at  th» 
shore,  the  silence  was  broken  by  voices 
in  dispute.  Following  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  I  was  led  unconsciously  to 
the  foot  of  a  lighthouse  tower.  The  dis* 
cordant  voices  belonged  to  none  other 
than  the  beacon  and  the  corner-stone. 

**Ah,  ha  I"  said  the  scornful  beacon 
to  the  stone  below,  "you  are  of  no  uso 
in  the  world.  You  send  no  light  across 
the  dark  and  angry  waves.  You  gnido 
no  mariner  safely  by.  No  one  would 
miss  you  if  you  were  dead.  Your  fac& 
is  never  seen." 

*<  Though  my  face  is  never  seen,  my 
life  is  not  in  vain.  Were  it  not  for  my 
strength,  your  proud  he.id  would  fall 
and  your  labor  fail.  You  could  not 
stand  without  my  help." 

The  storm  of  their  dispute  blew  high 
till  it  seemed  their  wrath  would  dash 
them  to  the  ground.  But  presently 
their  keeper  came.  With  one  accord 
they  made  him  judge  while  each  pleaded 
his  cause. 

As  the  shades  of  night  fast  gathered 
round  and  a  storm  across  the  waters 
blew,  he  paused  not  to  make  reply. 
Climbing  hastily  the  iron  steps,  he 
started  the  beacon-light  to  gleam  and 
turn.  Frequently  and  vividly  the  busy- 
light  flashed  across  the  raging  waters, 
cheering  the  soaman  on  his  way,  guid* 
ing  him  safe  past  rock  and  shoal. 

Seeing  the  beacon  hard  at  work,  the 
corner-stone  knew  his  task  must  not  be 
shirked.  He  firmly  grasped  the  wall  of 
stone  and  rock-bound  shore,  thus  keep- 
ing aloft  the  beacon-light.  Both  neces« 
sary  !  Both  busy !  Both  contented  be- 
cause both  employed. 

In  life's  work,  one  must  sow  where 
often  another  reaps.  Let  not  him  that 
reapeth  boast  over  him  that  soweth; 
for,  unless  God  giveth  the  increase, 
the  labor  of  both  is  vain.  We  are  all 
God's  husbandmen. 

''  Oh,  disheartened  sower  I  scatter  thy 
seed  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt 
find  it,  though  many  fruitless  days  pass 
by."  (Eccl.  xi:  1.)  "In  the  morning 
sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thine  hand:  for  thou  knowest 
not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  tki& 
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ceived.—LukeTlIl:18.    Hohxlexxo  Revibw, 
Vol.  DL,  No.  1. 

10.  The  My«tery  Manifeit.— CoL  i:  85.    Hoio- 
ucTio  Rkvikw,  Vol.  X.,  No.  •. 

11.  The  Folneaa  of  Time.— G»l.  iv:  4.    Hoio- 
LXTXO  B«vi«w,  Vol.  X.,  No.  6. 

Ohbsbtmab  Thouohts. 
HOMXLBTIO  Rkview,  VoL  VIIL,  No.  8. 


(« 


•« 
«« 


«« 


DL, 
X.. 


"    1. 
"   6. 


New  Tear. 

Thoughts  pob  thb  Last  Sabbath  of  thb 

Ybab. 
Thm  shaU  the  end  com«.— Matt,  xxiv:  14. 

The  knell  of  1886  is  a  monition,  not 
only  from  the  past,  bat  from  the  future. 
Whether  for  us  it  sounds  across  the  in- 
terval of  many  years,  or  of  a  few 'days, 
no  one  but  God  knows.  It  prophesies 
the  end  of  all  earthly  things  for  us.  A 
grandly  ominous  voice  is  it:  the  fore- 
cast echo  of  the  voice  of  the  mighty 
angel  that  John  saw,  with  a  rainbow 
about  his  head,  his  face  as  it  were  the 
sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire;  with 
his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left 
foot  upon  the  earth;  in  his  hand  a  little 
book  (of  human  accountability);  "and 
he  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and 
sware  by  Him  that  liveth  forever  and 
ever  .  .  .  that  there  should  be  time  no 
longer." — (Bev.  x:  5,  6.) 

We  are  continually  doing  things  for  the 
last  time :  every  day  is  the  last  day  for 
something. 

To-day  may  be  the  last  opportunity 
of  conversation  with  some  companion. 
If  you  felt  that  you  might  be  speak- 
ing to  your  child  for  the  last  time,  what 
would  you  say  ?  What  deep  undertone 
of  honest,  earnest  thought  would  there 
be  even  in  your  mirthful  conversation  I 
A  teacher  cried  bitterly  as  he  learned 
of  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  his  boys: 
••  Oh,  if  I  had  dreamed  of  the  possi- 
bility of  this,  I  would  have  talked  so 
differently,  so  plainly,  last  Sabbath. 
God  forgive  me  !"  The  preacher  almost 
every  Sabbath  preaches  to  some  who 
hear  him  for  the  last  time;  be  sure  to 
put  your  whole  heart  and  the  whole 
heart  of  the  Gtospel  into  yonr  words. 

Avoid  the  delusion  that  opportunities 
of  either  doing  or  getting  good  have  in 


them  any  prophecy  of  returning.  They 
are  God's  gifU  for  the  moment.  It  is 
doubtful  if  He  ever  repeats  the  oppor- 
tunity in  exactly  the  same  form,  and 
with  the  same  possibility  of  blessing. 
He  is  too  rich  in  resources  for  that.  A  lost 
opportunity  is  lost  forever,  whatever 
other  opportunities  may  come.  They 
are  not  given  as  so  many  probations, 
but  as  so  many  times  of  spiritual  in- 
vestment, each  having  its  significance 

in  itself. 

How  many  as  yet  uncompleted /Mn^^  im 
have  set  our  hands  to,  whidi  wiil  never  be 
compleled  f  Books  unread  in  our  libraries, 
subjects  not  studied  out,  promises  of 
duties  to  self,  purposes  of  good  toothers, 
conversations  broken  off  I  What  plan- 
nings,  outlinings,  both  for  thought  and 
action,  which  will  never  be  filled'  in ! 
With  Job  we  will  one  day  cry,  **I  am 
cut  off  in  the  midst  of  my  purposes," 
or  pray,  ••  Spare  me  that  I  may  gather 
strength  before  I  go  hence  and  be  no 
more."  Learn  to  make  each  day  as  far  as 
possible  complete  in  itself;  or,  where 
that  is  not  practicable,  let  each  day's 
work  be  like  the  little  threads  of  hemp 
that  make  the  lengthened  rope,  each 
working  in  with  those  that  are  adjacent, 
so  that  life  will  constitute  one  consist- 
ent whole.  The  weakness  of  most  lives 
is  from  the  separation  of  its  little  pieces. 

Tico  resolulions  for  Vie  coming  year  : 

(1.)  I  will  begin  to  do  only  the  most 
important  things— take  for  my  keynote 
what  Saint  Bernard  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  to  himself,  "Bernard,  ad  quid 
venisti?" 

(2.)  I  will  put  my  whole  energy  into 

whatever  I  do,  remembering  the  words 

of  the  wise  man,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand 

findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  etc. 

New  Yeab  Sebmonb. 

The  following  New  Year  sermons  have  been 
published  In  the  Homiuctzo  Review  and  else-, 
where: 

1.  Ck>nfe88ion8  of  Dying  Men.    By  Joel  Hawes, 

D.D.— Heb.  ix :  27.    National  Preacher.  VoL 
XXV ,  January  number. 

2.  The  Ministries  of  Time.    By  A.  Stone.  D.D.— 

Isa  Ix:  22.  National  Preacher,  Vol.  XXXV., 
January  number. 
8.  Timely  Preparation  for  Death.     By  R.  W. 
Dickinson.  D.D.— 2  Kings  xx:  1.    National 
Preacher,  Vol.  XXVII.,  January  number. 
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4.  How  Old  Art  Thou  T    By  J.  Few  Smith,  D.D. 

— Oen.  xlYii:  8.      National  Preacher,  Vol. 

XXTTTT.,  January  number. 
fi.  Thia  Tear  Also.  By  0.  H.  Spurgeon,  London. 

Lnke  ]dii:  8.    HoMiLcno  Bkydew,  Vol.  IV., 

No.  6 

6.  Lot's  Choice.    By  John  Hall,  DJ>.    Hoxi- 

LKTZO  BCVXBW.  Yol.  Y.,  No.  6. 

7.  A  New  Tear  in  Jerusalem.    By  Bev.  Joseph 

Saiiot— a  Ohron.  xxix:  17.    Homilstzg  Bb- 
yi«w,  VoL  VII.,  No.  6. 

8.  The  Old  Year  and  the  New.    By  B.  M.  Hat- 

field, DJ>.    HoiCELvno  Bxvizw,  Yol.  YIL, 
No.  6. 

9.  The  Exceeding  Brevity  of  Life.— James  iv:  .14. 

HoMZLBXXO  Bxvixw,  Yol.  YUL,  No.  8. 


10.  Our  Hastening  Years.   Ps.  zo:  0.  Hoxilxxio 
Bkview.  YoL  DL,  No.  1. 

11.  The  Testimony  of  the  Past.— Josh.  xxUi:  14. 
HoMnLKno  Bxvixw,  Yol.  IX.,  No.  1. 

13.  The  Uncertainty  of  the  Future Jas.  iv:  14. 

HoMnxno  BvmBw,  Yol.  DL,  No.  1. 

13.  Time  Beckoned.— Oen.  xlvii:  8.   HoioLcno 
Bxvixw,  Yol.  X.,  No.  6. 

14.  Betrospect  and  Prospect — PhiL  iii:  13, 14. 
HoidLxno  Bxvixw,  YoL  X.,  No.  6. 

Ifi.  The  Dsy  of  Settlement.— Bev.  xz:  12.  Hoia- 
urrzo  Bxvixw,  YoL  X..  No.  6. 
Nbw  Yxab  Tbouorts. 
HoiOLKCzo  Bkvxxw,  Yol.  YUL,  No.  3. 
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EDITORIAL   SECTION. 

HINTS  AT  TES  HSANING^  OF  TEZTS. 


Christian  Caltnre. 

Thb  Impebtsct  Sight. 
J  see  tnetK  as  trees  todUeing. — ^Mark  yiii:  24. 
We  now  see  bat  in  part  and  know 
only  in  part  even  at  the  best. 

1.  Our  vision  is  imperfect.  Every 
faoalty  of  the  soul,  every  sense  and  or- 
gan of  the  body,  is  deranged. 

2.  7^  spirituai  atmosphere  about  us  is 
unfavorable  for  the  perfect  vision.  It]  is 
misty  and  murky  with  passion,  preju- 
dice and  animalism. 

3.  We  cannot  see  aright  because  our 
stand-point  is  too  lovo.  Our  stand-point 
is  that  of  the  earthly  and  the  temporal. 

4.  The  capacity  of  our  vision  is  finite. 
We  cannot  begin  to  grasp  any  one  of 
the  great  truths  of  revelation.  We 
see  but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  God's 
purposes  and  providences. 

In  the  hereafter  we  shall  know  as  we 
are  known.  Our  power  of  vision  will 
be  perfected;  the  horizon  will  vastly 
expand;  we  shall  look  at  all  things 
from  the  true  point  of  vision.  What  a 
blessed,  glorious  view  awaits  us  1 


BeYiYftl  Service. 

Pebsonal  Duty. 
What  is  that  to  thee  f— John  xxi:  22. 
Mankind  are  apt  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  the  sins,  the  duties,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  their  neighbor 
than  about  their  own.  Peter  was  anx- 
ious about  his  fellow-disciple  John, 
and  Christ  almost  sternly  rebukes  him, 
aud  asks  :  **  What  is  that  to  thee?  fol- 


low thou  me."    And  Peter  has  a  great 
many  imitators  in  this. 

1.  One  is  troubled  Bhoxii  doctrine :  how 
to  reconcile  Divine  ordination  and 
free-will;  God's  love  and  eternal  punish- 
ment, and  the  like.  But  Ohrist  re- 
bukes the  presumptuous  spirit  and  says: 
"What  is  that  to  thee?   follow  thou 


me. 


i> 


2.  Another  puzzles  and  frets  his  soul 
over  the  mysteries  of  Bevelation  and 
Providence;  but,  as  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind, God  shouts  to  him,  **  What  is  that 
to  thee  ?  follow  thou  me." 

8.  Another  stumbles  over  the  proS' 
perUy  of  the  wicked,  or  the  afflictions  of 
the  people  of  God,  or  the  declension  of 
godliness  in  the  Church,  or  the  awful 
wickedness  of  the  times.  But  the 
Master's  rebuke  is  again  heard :  *'  What 
is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me." 

4.  Another  is  greatly  exercised  be- 
cause so  many  are  backward  in  duty, 
are  disposed  to  shirk  reponsibility,  are- 
stingy  and  mean,  and  stand  aloof  from 
the  faithful  few.  But  again  the  voice 
of  rebuke  falls  on  Peter's  ear:  *'What 
is  that  to  theef  follow  thou  me." 


« 


What  is  your  Ufef—JtLmes  iv:  14. 

Life,  life,  only  life  I"  was  the  dy- 
ing cry  of  the  voluptuous  novelist,  Hoff- 
man. He  had  lived  in  a  constant 
whirl  of  sensual  pleasure;  God  was  not 
in  all  his  thoughts;  eternity  was  not 
taken  into  his  account.  But  now  Death 
had  h\m  Vn.  \i\&  T^«i)k>\^i»:^  ^igL^^K^^. 
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last  landi  of  life  were  fSiUlixig.  A  few 
honn  and  he  would  be  in  eiemitj !  in 
the  Awfal  presence  of  his  Maker  and 
Judge.  la  it  any  marrel,  now,  when  a 
misspent  life  was  rednoed  to  a  few 
hoars,  perhaps  moments,  he,  in  agony 
and  remorse,  should  cry  oat,'* life,  life, 
only  life  I "  and«  when  assured  that  he 
oould  not  liye,  should  add,  in  despair, 
•<  We  must,  then,  think  of  God ! " 

A  sorry  time,  in  such  an  hour,  to 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  there  is  a 
Qod  on  high,  and  a  heayen  and  a  hell 
beyond  this  fleeting  life  I 

Life  on  earth  is — 

1.  BrUf. 

2.  UnceriatbiL 

8.  A  pari  cf  on  ciamoZ  ttf«. 
4.  That  tohieh  dtUrmbmea  the  naiun  qf 
fiks  l^€  beyond  the  grave, 
LiTe  for  eternity. 


FuBtril  StTTiot. 

Thb  TnznicPH  of  Qaaob  otzb  Natubb. 

At  evening  Ume  U  ehaU  he  Ughi.—Zwh, 

xiT:7. 
Grace  often  conquers  Nature,  or, 
seemingly,  reverses  its  laws.  Timid 
maidens,  inspired  by  it,  haye  put  on 
the  courage  of  the  lion.  Martyrs  have 
sung  psans  while  burning  at  the  stake. 
Millions  of  saints  have  shouted  Victory 
even  in  the  hour  of  death's  triumph 
over  the  body.  A  season  of  extreme 
mental  and  spiritual  darkness  has 
dosed  in  the  experience  of  a  diyine 
elhilgence  and  unspeakable  peace.  The 
greatest  triaU  of  faith  and  patience 
have  been  but  the  harbinger  of  en- 
larged spiritual  mercies  and  triumphs. 
The  day  of  life  is  dark  and  full  of  trou- 
ble and  fear,  and  death  is  anticipated 
with  awful  dread  and  foreboding;  but 
the  sun  at  length  goes  down  in  calm 
and  serene  majesty  and  beauty,  and 
the  sky  is  all  aflame  with  the  reflected 
glory  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness. 
«'  At  evening  time  U  shaU  be  light.*' 


old  age  often  inTolres  an  immense 
amount  of  bodily  iUs  and  pains.  It  is 
a  mercy  to  cut  short  the  period. 

2.  It  may  be  to  spare  the  heart  of 
esfeethn  sore  trkds.  How  often  do  chil- 
dren grow  up  to  break  the  hearts  of 
fond  parents,  or  alienations  and  strifes 
or  betrayals  of  confidence  embitter  fu- 
ture years,  and  God  snatches  away  His 
loTed  ones  from  "  the  evil  to  oome." 

8.  It  may  be  to  take  His  child  ouf  of 
hamCBVMy.  Dangers  beset  his  path. 
Enrironments  and  habits  and  entangle- 
ments may  ensnare  his  soul,  and  so 
Omniscient  LoTeremoTcs  the  exposed 
•heep  to  the  heayenly  fold. 

4.  It  may  be  to  MM  him  from  some 
impending  oalamiiy  that  is  coming  upon 
the  Ohurch  or  the  world.  God  may 
haye  special  reasons  for  exempting 
those  whom  He  takes  away.  Death  is  a 
special  mercy  to  such. 

6.  Or  (if  we  accept  the  marginal  read- 
ing) it  is  to  saye  them  '*  from  that  vHdeh 
is  eutf.'*  Life  itself,  under  the  curse  of 
sin,  is  CTil,  eyen  in  its  best  estate,  and 
the  God  of  mercy  cuts  it  short  and  re- 
oeiyes  His  loved  one  into  His  bosom. 

In  all  such  cases,  instead  of  being  a 
loss,  a  trial,  a  calamity,  death  is  un- 
speakable gain,  and  there  is  a  thousand- 
fold more  occasion  for  joy  and  thanks- 
giving than  for  gloom  and  complaint. 


Spabxd  Futubx  Evil. 

The  righteous  is  taken  avoayfrqm  the  evU  to 

come. — Isa.  Ivii:  1. 

1.  It  may  be  from  the  evil  of  personal 

suffering.     The  prolongation  of  life  to 


SCscellanaoai. 

The  Ovkbthbow  of  Justigb. 
J^  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.^ 
Bom.  xiii:  4. 
Ck>d*s  universal  government  is  based 
on  justice.  And  no  human  government 
can  long  survive  when  "  truth  and  jus- 
tice are  fallen  in  the  street."  When 
murderers  are  allowed  to  escape;  when 
gamblers  practice  their  trade  defiantly 
in  the  face  of  law;  when  two  hundred 
thousand  saloonists  openly  trample  on 
our  licence  laws;  when  Legislatures  are 
bribed,  and  ballot-boxes  are  stuffed, 
and  rum  and  political  chicanery  rule 
the  land;  when  huge  monopolies  op- 
press and  wrong  the  people,  and  the 
great  laboring  class  arrays  itself  against 
law  and  order  and  resorts  to  gigantic 
"strikes,"  and  to  violence  and  blood- 
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shed,  and  the  ntteranoe  of  atrooioiiB 
gentiments,  snbTerBiye  of  libertj 
and  all  goTemment,  and  the  rights,  of 
private  property— t^ien  ihs  magistral 
'beartih  the  svoord  in  vain.  And  woe  to  a 
land  where  snoh  a  state  of  things  exists. 
And  yet  this  is  our  state  to-day  as  a 


people.     Jnstioe  itself  is  fast  beooming 
a  faroe,  a  lie. 

The  atmosphere  must  be  purified; 
law  most  be  -rindioated;  the  sword  of 
the  magistrate  mast  do  its  God-or- 
dained work,  or  uniyersal  anarchy  and 
social  overthrow  will  speedily  ensne. 


ESITOBIAL  NOTES. 


»» 


"As  Others  See  Us.' 

No  man  doing  his  best  to  help  his  fel- 
lows should  be  insensible  to  any  evi- 
dence that  his  labors  are  appreciated, 
especially  by  those  who  are  well  fitted 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  work  done. 
The  Editors  and  Publishers  of  Thb 
HoMZiiBno  Bevxbw  have  been  made 
glad  the  past  three  weeks  by  the  receipt 
of  letters  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  some  from  distant  lands,  in  which 
the  merits  of  the  Bsvzxw  are  acknowl- 
edged in  language  that  is  certainly  re- 
markable. We  do  not  remember  to 
have  received  a  word  of  censure.  We 
are  sure  that  our  readers  will  pardon 
us,  at  this,  the  close  of  another  vol- 
ume, for  whatever  lack  of  modesty  there 
may  be  in  publishing  here  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  these  letters: 

Oso.  F.  PavTZOoar,  D.D.  (Nov.  6, 1886),  wrltM: 
'*!  oonaider  The  Homiletio  Review  the  beet 
I»r»ctical  Bevlew  pnbllehed  on  either  tide  of 
the  w*." 

HowABD  Obobbt,  D.D..  LL.D.  (Nov.  6,  1886;, 
writes:  *'  The  Homiletio  Beyiew  is  a  treaeure- 
hoQse  of  information  and  suggestion  to  everj 
Bible  reader  and  reUgious  thinker." 

WiiazAV  M.  TATiiOB,  D.D  (Nov.  6,  1886), 
writes:  "This  Be  view  is  unique.  Its  discus- 
sions  of  the  questions  of  the  hoar  are  exceed* 
ingly  stimulating.  ...  Its  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  very  high." 

Jnsx  B.  Thomas,  D.D.  (Not.  6, 1886},  writes: 
"  The  Homiletio  Beview  is  in  theology  what  the 
railroad  is  in  modem  life.  It  stimulates  pro- 
duction, hastens  and  broadens  distribution,  and 
opens  certainly  *  firesh  fields  and  pastures  new.' 
I  r^oice  in  its  vigorous  growth,  and  commend 
it  heartily  to  all  who  want  to  grow." 

Philip  SoHATT.  D.D..  IiL.D.'  (Not.  6,  1886), 
writes:  "  It  is  ably  conducted,  and  la  growing 
in  interest." 

Chablks  S.  BoKxaoH,  D.D.  (Nov.  6,  1886), 
writes:  "This  Beview  pleases  me  and  helps  me 
so  much  that  I  liare  actually  no  periodical  that 
comes  to  my  study  more  useful  or  more  wel- 
come." 


CiuBLBs  H.  Hall,  DJ).  (Nov.  6, 1886),  writes: 
"  loan  heartily  congratulate  the  clergy,  espe- 
cially the  younger  clergy,  that  they  have  in  The 
Homiletio  Beview  the  best  average  thought  of 
the  American  pulpit  Just  as  it  is  now  and  here." 

WiLUAH  Obmibtoh.  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Nov.  8, 1886), 
writes:  "  I  have  been  a  regular  subscriber  for 
The  Homiletie  Beview  for  many  years,  and  I 
now  read  each  successive  number  with  increas- 
ing interest  and  profit  .  . .  It  is  a  valuable,  I 
might  say  indispensable,  aid  to  the  pastor  in 
his  study.  The  prospectus  shows  that  the 
coming  year  bids  fitlr  to  surpass  even  the 
achievements  of  the  past." 

Bdwabd  F.  Williams,  D.D.,  Ohicago  (Nov.  8, 
1886),  writes:  "The  Homiletie  Beview  as  now 
conducted  is  probably  the  best  magazine  of  its 
kind  in  the  English  language.  To  a  busy  pastor 
it  la  foil  of  pre-eminently  helpfal  suggestions. " 

Samuhl  T.  Spsah,  D.D.,  of  TAc  N.  T,  Inde- 
pendent (Nov.  7.  1886).  writes:  "  I  regard  The 
Homiletie  Beview  as  a  periodical  of  great  value. 
It  is  edited  with  distinguished  abiUty,  and  is, 
in  my  Judgment,  eminently  suited  to  promote 
the  interests  of  evangelical  Christianity." 

J.  L.  WXthbow,  D.D  (Nov.  0,  1886),  writes: 
"Of  the  many  periodicals  which  come  to  my 
table  monthly,  there  la  no  one  more  (»refally 
read  and  marked  than  The  HomHetic  Beview. 
It  seems  to  hit  the  thing  we  are  all  thinking 
about." 

Joseph  H.  Bylavoh,  D.D.  (Nov.  10,  1886), 
writes:  "  I  have  had  a  long  acquaintance  with 
Homiletie  Literature  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  but  I  have  known  nothing  so  good 
and  helpfal  as  The  Homiletie  Beview  is  Just 
now.    It  is  immensely  improved." 

Bdwabd  Evxbbtt  Halk,  D.D.  {Nov.  8, 1886), 
writes:  "I read  The  HomileMo  Beview  each 
month  with  great  pleasure.  It  shows  me  what 
many  brethren  in  the  ministry  are  thinking 
of  as  nothing  else  does.  It  must  be  of  great 
ure  throughout  the  country." 

OhablssF.  Dxsms,  D.D.,  LB.D.  (Nov.  0, 1886), 
writes:  *'  I  read  each  number  of  The  Homiletio 
Beview  with  unflagging  interest.  I  he  only 
trouble  about  such  a  thing  is  that  one  gets  so 
used  to  it  as  to  miss  it.  May  it  never  lower  its 
standard.'* 

A.  J.  F.  BxKBSHDB.  D.D.  (Nov.  10,1886),  writes: 
"I  have  been  a  careful  reader  of  The  Homiletio 
Beview  almost  trom  its  first  issue  ....  It  la 
emiii«u\2^  \Ma(\l(tQ\  VEA\na^a^QkK^ic«^* 
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PmoF.  W.  C.  WmmnoM  (Kor.  11. 1886),  writes: 
"The  HomiletSc  Beriew  oommmndi  my  afdmi- 
imlion  and  respect  for  the  breadth  of  ita  editor^ 
ahip,  and  for  the  fireedom  and  eameatueai 
with  which  ita  oontritmtori  are  inapired  to 
eoBtend  for  the  truth.  It  seema  to  aim  not 
simply  at  helping  the  men  of  a  '  prof— ion  * 
get  on  in  the  world,  bat  at  helping  tme  min- 
Istera  eerre  Chriat  by  aerring  their  feUows." 

Thso.  L.  Gxm^KM,  D.D.  (Nor.  19,1886),wrltea: 
"The  Homiletio  Beriew  ia  broad  in  ita  aoope 
and  moat  trenchant  and  thorough  in  ita  treat- 
ment of  all  the  topica  moat  IntereatiBg  and 
important  to  erery  paator.  It  bringa  a  fall 
wallet  into  oar  atody  erery  month,  and  ia 
alwaya  welcome. " 

D.  0.  £di>t.  D.D.  (Not.  U,  1888),  writea:  "  The 
Homiletic  Beriew  oannot  Hail  to  meet  the  popu- 
lar favor.  It  ia  a  reiieotion  of  the  beat  thought 
of  thia  goapel  age." 

CHAXUEa  F.  THwmo,  D.D.  (Not.  18,  1886), 
writea:  *' The  Homiletic  Beriewhaa  great  Talue 
to  the  wiae  miniater  in  the  auggeatlng  of  plana 
and  methoda  of  church- work.  The  worth  of 
theae  luggeationa  !■  not  at  all  depreciated  if 
he  takea  them  aa  pointa  of  departure  in  their 
application  to  hia  own  field." 


Dr.  Stom'  Fortj  Teart'  Paitorate. 

On  Sunday,  November  14,  Dr.  B.  S. 
Storrs  celebrated  the  40th  Anniver- 
sary of  his  settlement  in  Brooklyn  as 
Patitor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  by 
a  sermon  full  of  wisdom  and  eloquence. 
It  was  a  long  but  a  grand  sermon,  occu- 
pying about  three  hours  in  delivery, 
being  continuous  from  the  morning  to 
the  evening  service.  As  the  Sermonic 
department  of  this  number  of  the 
BxvzEW  is  already  in  press,  we  regret 
that  we  cannot  publish  the  sermon  en- 
tire. We  will  here  give  a  single  extract 
which  will  illustrate  the  great  wealth  of 
tbe  discourse.  In  our  next  issue  we 
promise  our  readers  a  rich  treat  in  the 
shape  of  an  extended  interview  with 
Dr.  Storrs,  in  which  he  desaribes  his 
methods  of  labor  in  and  out  of  the  pul- 
pit, the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  long  pastorates,  and  in  which  he 
gives  many  suggestions  of  value  to  his 
brother  clergymen. 

AN   RXTBACT  FBOM  THB  ANNIVEBSABT 
SEBMON. 

The  mystery  in  any  of  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  not  for  us  a  bar  to  belieTing.  It  is  rather 
an  eDCouragemeDt  to  such  belief,  since  we  do 
not  expect  to  comprehend  God,  or  to  learn  from 
Blm  what  is  simply  commonplace.  In  accepting 


sueh  tratha,  we  are  gratefoDy  eooaokma  of  aa 
Immediate  intellectual  contact  with  the  apirit- 
nal  sphere.  From  realms  inaeoeaalble  to  lenaes 
orcalculationadeacendnpononrmiBda  these 
high  inatructiona.  We  seem  to  ouraelTea  to 
communicate  with  the  aoul  trom  which  ouis 
haTO  aprung  and  before  which  extend  theahia- 
ing  expanaea  of  thought  and  of  UfBw  The  earth 
becomea  sacred  becauae  euch  rerelationa  hate 
opened  aboTO  it  celestial  proepecta  The  order 
of  history  takee  ita  TiTld  interpretation  from 
the  DiTine  miasion  central  in  it;  while  the 
premonitlona  of  glory  or  gloom  which  are  shot 
upon  reeponaiTe  apirita  ftem  the  coming  im- 
mortality adda  solemnly  to  our  worship  and 
the  aupreme  intensity  of  our  life. 

I  know  of  no  eongregation  in  which  minds 
haTO  been  more  open  than  in  thia  to  whatCTer 
light  acienoe  can  giTO,  or  philoeophy.  or  his- 
tory, on  the  themee  of  chieftet  interest  to  mao. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  oTor  have  felt  that  the 
pulpit  haa  been  narrow  in  ita  range.  imi>erioaB 
in  ita  tone,  or  aTcrse  to  considering  whaterer 
the  greater  minda  of  the  world  have  thought 
and  taught.  I  haTe  not  been  prodigal  of  hia- 
torical  or  philoaophical  diacuaaion.  I  haTe 
wlahed  to  preaent  the  reaulta  of  thinking 
rather  than  the  proceaaee:  the  gathered  metal 
inatead  of  the  lumpa  of  earth  and  atone  ia 
which  it  had  been  lodged.  But  it  haa  been 
part  of  the  businesa  of  my  life  to  iuTeatigate 
a«  widely  and  impartially  aa  I  could  whaterer 
moTemenla  of  action  or  thought  haTe  had 
Christian  aigniflcance;  and  there  are  not  many 
of  them  which  haTe  not  at  aome  time  here 
been  traced. 

But  nothing  in  all  this  has  tended  to  unset- 
tle our  faith  in  the  Gosi»el.  or  to  prompt  us  to 
displace  it  for  recent  ambitious  and  showy 
fI>«culations.  On  the  contrary,  the  Tariety  of 
our  studies  has  shown  us  that  often  what  has 
called  itself  liaht  has  been  but  a  deceptiTe 
glitter  bom  of  decay;  that  there  are  temporary 
fsshions  in  thought,  as  there  are  in  dress  or 
in  the  building  of  houses;  that  opinions.whlch 
loom  like  the  mass  of  continents,  turn  out 
not  unfrequently  to  be  Tanishing  mists  ;  and 
that  CTcn  the  path  leading  to  heaTon,  which 
the  Master  opens,  and  in  which  the  humble 
Joyftilly  may  walk,  may  be  hidden,  as  it  haa 
been,  by  fantastic  speculations,  which  one 
age  produced  and  the  next  age  forgot. 

While  ready,  therefore,  to  welcome  Instruc- 
tiom  from  any  quarter,  we  haTe  not  gone 
forth  on  restless  quests  after  new  theorise. 
We  prefer  the  old  doctrine,  which  came  with 
prelude  of  HeaTenly  song,  which  He  who  is 
the  Truth  declared,  which  conquered  the 
ancient  pagan  society  as  sunshine  conquers 
the  fierceness  of  frost;  which  has  blessed  the 
earth  whereTer  it  has  touched  it  aa  only  a  force 
from  HeaTen  could,  and  which  cornea  to  us 
commended  by  successions  of  illustrious  li Tea. 
aa  well  as  by  memories  of  fathers  and  mothers 
whose  hearta  it  had  uplifted,  whoae  personal 
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action  it  bad  inapired.  Until  the  entire  life 
of  tlie  Church  has  eaientially  failed,  this  faith 
which  it  has  honored  can  no  more  loee  the 
place  of  pre-eminence  in  it  than  the  aubatance 
of  the  walls  within  which  it  worships  can  be 
resolred  into  painted  glass  or  perishable  tissnes. 
It  is  related  in  the  memoirs  of  Bartoli,  one 
of  the  distingnlshed  Italian  antiquarians,  that 
when  excarations  were  made  at  Bome  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth oentury,  under  the  Pontificate  of  In- 
nocent X.,  a  chamber  was  found  lined  with 
brilliant  gold  brocade,  whose  rich  splendor  al- 
most daszled  the  eye.  but  which  faded  as  sun- 
light streamed  upon  it  till  the  fascinating 
brilliance  had  entirely  disappeared.    An  apart- 


ment near  this  was  found  lined  with  silTer; 
and  another  corered  with  sheets  of  lead.  The 
silrer  was  eagerly  stripped  from  the  walls,  the 
lead  was  left.  But  when,  after  a  time,  the 
lead  was  removed,  unsuipected  riches  of 
coined  gold  waa  found  secure'.y  lodged  behind 
and  hidden  by  it.  A  flair  image  seems  here 
represented  of  the  difference  between  theories 
which  superflcially  attract  and  transiently 
dazzle,  or  schemes  of  opinion  which  have  a 
value,  but  not  the  highest,  and  that  mystery 
of  the  Gospel  which  behind  a  common  and 
sober  aspect  conceals  inestimable  riches  of 
truth  and  of  heavenly  promise.  These  riches 
we  have  assiduously  sought.  I  trust,  in  some 
measure,  their  weal  th  we  have  found. 


CUBBENT  BELI«07S  THOTJG^HT  OF  OONTnTENTAL  ETJBOFS. 

Bt  Pbof.  J.  H.  W.  SruoKBirBKBa,  DJ).,  Bkbuh,  Gkbmant. 


BOMUJcncAii. 

Thz  efforts  made  in  Germany  to  win  back  the 
masses  to  the  Church  have  led  to  a  careful  con- 
aideration  of  means  for  increasing  the  attractiye- 
ness  of  the  religious  services.  As  a  cousequence, 
an  unusual  amount  of  dlBcussion  on  tho  subject 
of  homiletics  has  taken  place.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  learned  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity do  not  give  the  direct  practical  training 
required  as  a  preparation  for  the  pulpit ;  hence, 
ministers  themselves  are  discussing  the  changes 
needed  to  make  the  pulpit  more  effective.  The 
German  pulpit  has  marked  excellencies,  but 
also  serious  defects.  It  is  usually  Biblical  and 
free  from  the  extravagances  found  in  some  other 
lands ;  but  it  is  hampered  by  traditional  meth- 
ods, by  the  restraints  of  historical  development, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  people  themselves  have 
too  little  control  of  the  Church,  whose  manage- 
ment is  left  too  largely  to  the  State  and  minis- 
ters. The  very  fact  that  it  is  called  a  SUte 
Church,  or  **  the  preachers'  church."  or  even  "a 
police  institution  of  the  State,"  is  significant 
Not  only  have  the  people,  for  whom  it  should 
exist,  too  little  active  control  of  its  afEairs,  but 
there  is  also  a  general  lack  of  freedom,  too  little 
room  for  individual  peculiarities  and  for  s];>on- 
taneity.  There  is  a  certain  routine  which  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  abandon.  Even  illustrations  ttoia 
life  are  regarded  by  some  as  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety, and  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  is 
sometimes  mentioned  slightingly  as  an  "  anec- 
dote preacher,"  and  others  are  warned  not  to 
imitate  him. 

Men  like  Professor  Christlieb  see  the  evils 
which  keep  the  masses  from  the  Church,  and 
want  to  introduce  new  methods  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  preparation  of  pious 
laymen  to  speak  directly  to  the  capacities  and 
needs  of  the  masses  is  held  by  some  to  be 
one  of  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  spiritually 
neglected.  But  I  have  just  read  an  article  in  a 
leading  paper  against  lay-preaching;  even  agents 
of  religious  societies  and  colporters,  it  is  argued, 
should  be  prevented  team  addressing  congrsg»- 


tious.  Tho  great  argument  is,  that  the  standing 
of  the  miuistry  may  be  lowered  1  Thus,  while 
the  supreme  need  of  the  Church  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  activity  of  the  laity,  there  are  those 
who  persistently  oppose  the  very  things  which 
make  this  activity  in  any  large  and  true  sense 
possible.  The  pulpit  needs  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  a  vigorous  life  in  the  Church;  but 
without  freedom  of  movement,  for  the  laity  as 
well  as  the  ministry,  such  a  life  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Earnest,  godly  ministers  realize  the  need  of  a 
change  in  the  pulpit  if  the  Church  is  to  regain 
its  former  influence.  Great  progress  has  already 
been  made,  and  the  religious  life  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase.  But  much  remains  to  be  done 
if  the  infidelity  and  socialism  of  the  cultured 
and  the  masses  are  to  be  counteracted,  and  if 
the  encroachments  of  Catholicism  are  to  bs 
checked.  From  ministers  themselves  comes  the 
cry  for  living  sermons,  timely,  adapted  directly 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  people.  A  minister 
has  Just  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '*  More 
popularity  in  the  Sermon."  Bev.  F.  Blanck- 
meister.  Saxony,  has  an  excellent  article  on  the 
question,  "  What  Begard  should  the  Preacher 
Pay  to  his  Hearers  r'  (ZeiUckrifi  fuer  Pcutoral' 
Theolcffie.)  He  states  that  the  preacher  is  to  be 
influenced  by  three  factors,  God's  Word,  his  own 
Personality,  and  the  Congregation.  The  first  is 
emphasized  as  the  supreme  law  for  the  pulpit; 
its  authority  must  be  freely  chosen  by  the 
preacher,  not  regarded  as  a  restraint.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  preacher  is  also  of  great  import- 
ance, for  every  sermon  has  an  individual  color- 
ing. '*It  must  have  it;  for  it  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  the  sermon  to  be  a  penonal  testimony 
of  the  great  deeds  of  God."  Even  in  prophets 
and  apostles  we  find  individual  peculiarities, 
and  they  are  not  only  proper  but  also  essential 
in  a  sermon.  The  personality  of  the  preacher 
must,  of  course,  be  transformed,  sanctified,  and 
filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing which  has  significance  for  the  preacher: 
"  Gratia  nan  loUii  ted  tOMvofc  wiJbwrwKr    ^%iQ^«'»&.> 
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mitting  tlie  importanoe  of  thate  fMton,  fhe  d»* 
mAada  of  the  ooogregation  ftlio  raqoirs  oareftil 
oonaidflration.  Boemhild.anesoellAnthomiUst, 
made  it  hiB  ehief  aim  in  preaching  to  aoBwer 
the  queition,  **  How  can  I  get  the  trath  to  the 
hearer?"  Ablfeld.  one  of  Qermanj*!  mosteffeo- 
tiTe  of  recent  preachere,  frequently  said  :  **  A 
drop  of  life  ie  better  than  an  ocean  of  knowl- 
edge." Theee  hints  are  aignilicantk  because  the 
lermon  has  yalne  only  in  «o  far  as  it  affecti  the 
hearer.  Respecting  the  more  formal  elements, 
the  author  demands  scrupulous  attention  to  h>- 
pearanoe  and  manner  in  the  pulpit,  so  that  noth- 
ing may  strike  the  audience  as  ludicrous  or  of- 
fensive; logical  arrangement  of  the  sermon;  a 
style  neither  too  learned  nor  triTial«  but  digni- 
fied, popular,  living,  and  modeled  after  Scripture. 
He  emphasises  oareftil  regard  to  acoustic  re- 
quirements, so  often  neglected  by  German  mln- 
iBten.  Beferring  to  the  history  of  the  German 
pulpit,  he  says  that  Luther  formed  his  style 
from  Scripture  and  from  intercourse  with  the 
people,  thus  making  it  the  style  of  life  itself. 
After  the  Reformation,  a  tedious,  dry,  barren, 
though  learned,  style  became  preralent.  JBren 
Pietism,  with  all  its  life,  ftrand  difliculty  in 
overcoming  it.  During  the  period  of  Enlighten- 
ment, stiff  essays  with  a  literary  style  were  com- 
mon. At  present  the  tendency  prevails  to  model 
the  style  of  the  pulpit  after  Scripture  and  cul- 
tured conversation.  It  must  be  attractive  both 
to  the  learned  and  to  the  illiterate.  Thus  Ahl- 
fold's  style  attracted  eminent  proftesorsatHaUa 
andLeipsig,  but  also  peasants  and  servants. 

Turning  to  the  substance  of  the  sermon,  he 
demands  Biblical  truth  as  the  basis,  and  protests 
against  the  assertion  of  rationalists  that  Scrip- 
ture has  become  secondary,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century  must  take  its  place  if 
the  pulpit  is  to  bring  the  educated  back  to  the 
Church.  The  matter  must  not  be  too  learned. 
There  were  times  when  preachers  were  to  be 
found  who  made  their  sermons  exegetical  and 
dogmatic  lectures.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  sermons  contained  numerous 
Scriptural  quotations  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 
also  citations  firom  Latin  and  Greek  authors  in 
the  original,  together  with  scholastic  arguments, 
and  propositions  from  philosophy,  dogmatics 
and  polemics— evidently  out  of  place  in  a  ser- 
mon. The  people  need  practical  and  edifying 
truth.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the 
sermon  must  be  superficial.  References  may  be 
made  to  literary,  political  and  other  current 
events,  but  not  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  Scripture. 
The  culture  of  the  congregation  must  be  consid- 
ered, in  order  to  determine  what  truth  they  can 
bear.  There  may  be  audiences  which  require 
elementary  instruction;  others  rsquire  more  ad- 
vanced doctrines.  The  author  mentions  a  cer- 
tain congregation  which  informed  the  new  min- 
ister, after  his  first  sermon,  that  they  were  able 
to  endure  stronger  food  than  he  had  given  them. 
The  minister  should,  therefore,  study  his  mem- 
hens,  Gtt  to  use  an  expression  of  Bismarok,  he 


•hotdd  read  '*  the  soul  of  the  people."  If  the 
minister  wants  to  preach  effectively,  he  must 
study  the  history,  manners  and  opinions  of  his 
church.  The  more  thorough  the  prognosis  and 
diagnosis  of  a  physician  the  more  easily  and 
effectively  will  he  be  able  to  apply  the  needed 
remedies;  and  so  the  preacher  will  be  able  the 
better  to  apply  the  needed  balm  for  healing  the 
diseases  of  his  people  if  he  has  thoroughly 
studied  their  social  and  spiritual  pathology. 

Meyer's  Commentary  is  still  regarded  as  by 
&r  the  best,  and  it  holds  its  place  so  firmly  be- 
cause every  new  edition  is  improved  and 
brought  up  to  the  present  standard  of  resesrch. 
There  is  least  demand  for  the  volume  on  Reve- 
lation, of  which  only  three  editions  have  ap- 
peared, and  most  for  those  on  the  synoptical 
Gospels  and  Romans,  of  which  seven  editions 
have  been  published.  On  the  other  books  there 
are  extant  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  editions. 

PBXXXMOPHT  AXD  UCUQIOH. 

The  attempts  of  Ritschl  and  his  school  to 
free  theology  from  the  infiuence  of  philosophy, 
particularly  of  metaphysics,  may  have  a  healthy 
effect  in  preventing  the  encroachment  of  phi- 
losophical speculation  on  the  domain  of  spirit- 
ual life.  The  aim  is  to  concentrate  the  atten- 
tion len  on  speculative  dogmas  and  more  <m 
practical  religion.  But  while  now,  just  as  in 
the  time  of  Schleiermacher,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  interference  of  philosophy 
with  religion,  the  two  cannot  be  permanently 
separated.  And  besides  the  efforts  made  to 
divorce  tiiem.  we  also  find  a  tendency  to  bring 
them  into  more  intimate  relations.  The  numer> 
ous  attempts  of  philosophical  writers  to  over- 
throw materialism,  and  to  find  a  firm  basis  for 
ethics  and  religion,  are  noteworthy  signs  of  the 
times.  To  this  tendency  belongs  the  book  of 
Dr.  H.  K.  Hugo  Delff  on  "The  Principal  Prob- 
lems of  Philosophy  and  Religion "  (IKe  iSoifp^ 
f/nhlemt  der  I^Uotophie  und  Rdiffian).  He  recog- 
nizes spiritual  and  supernatural  elements  in 
man's  nature,  whose  needs,  consequently,  tran- 
scend the  satisfying  power  of  this  world.  Hence 
peace  can  only  be  the  work  of  God.  "  Nature 
and  reason,  interest  and  calculation,  cannot 
furnish  it  Peace  must  spring  from  the  relation 
of  the  inner  powers,  and  only  God  has  control 
over  these."  And  our  age,  in  order  to  attain 
peace,  needs  moral  and  spiritual  healing  not 
merely  external  application  of  remedies.     In 

opposition  to  those  who  sneer  at  Christianity 
and  pronounce  it  antiquated,  he  professes  to  be 
a  philosopher  who  cheerfully  proitlaims  him- 
self a  disciple  of  Jesus.  *'  Of  lUl  teachers.  He 
is  the  only  one  who  fills  me  with  reverence,  the 
only  one  whom  I  can  unreservedly  call  '  The 
Master.'  ....  Jesus  taught,  and  is  some- 
thing of  which  no  one  else  had  any  conception, 
or  now  has  independently  of  Him ;  and  yet  this 
conception  embraces  all  human  destiny  "  He 
pronounces  Christianity  the  truth  and  realisa- 
tion of  reason.  Reason  moves  amid  i>ostulates, 
and  therefore  presupposes  something  which 
transcends  reason ;  but  that  which  reason  can- 
not reach  is  brought  by  Christianity.  There- 
fore Christianity  contains  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  of  all  wisdom. 
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